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PREFACE. 



Tub volumes which are here presented to the public, will be found 
to embrace a vast amount of valuable information in regard to the 
practical and industrial interests of the country, alike interesting to 
the merchant and the planter, the manufacturer, the scholar, and the 
statesman. 

Upon all the subjects of Southern life, manners, institutions, and 
progress, the material is copious and accurate, and has been collected 
during many years of active researches in the editorial conduct of 
one of the most widely circulated Journals in the Union. The articles 
upon Slaveat, Slave Laws, and Productions, are from the ablest 
pens — entirely exhaust the subject, and are worthy the study of the 
statist and philosopher. Such a study and understanding of the sub- 
ject, in all its bearings, will do more than all the political essays in the 
world, to restore peace and harmony between the different sections of 
our wide and growing country. 

Though the aim of the volumes has been to furnish, for the first 
time, A Complete View of the Industry, Resources, and Wealth 
OF the South, with as full and elaborate statistics of the great and 
growing West, in the same particulars, as could be obtained, other 
papers and articles have been added upon the wealth and resources of 
the North, of the Union, of South and British America, of Mexico, 
the West India Islands, etc., carefully prepared, and of much practical 
interest. 

Whatever deficiences exist in the minuteness or recentness of the 
materials of the text, if not corrected, as will generally be done 
in the appendices of the volumes, will be supplied or corrected in 
the monthly issues of the work, above referred to, which wiH at all 
times furnish the latest and most reliable data. 

J. D. B. Db Bow. 

NeW'OrleanSf Nov. 1, 1852. 
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AMERICA. — Interior Valley of North 
America — Boundaries and Appearance — 
Climate, Natural History, Population, 
ETC. — One of the most useful books, recently 
published in this country, is the work of Dr. 
Drake, on the Principal Diseases of our 
Interior Valley. Its prime object is to 
detail the tetiology, pathology, and treat- 
ment of the diseases prevalent in that val- 
ley. Preliminary to the direct considera- 
tion of the subject-matter, the author gives 
a careful and lengthy sketch, geological, 
hydrographical, climatic, physiological, and 
social, of the Interior Valley ; which, apart 
from its usefulness to the practical physician 
and medical student, is rich with matter 
highly interesting to the historian, geolo- 
gist, meteorologist, and all who delignt in 
the discoveries of science. Unlike most 
books, this has a permanent and increasing 
value. Its true worth will only be known 
hereafter. It is, in short, a *'jrri7/fa etV dsi." 
The present article is intended as a review, 
or rather brief condensation of the prelimi- 
nary sketch, which occupies much the 
larger part of the volume, being 701 pages 
in length. The more strictly medical por- 
tion is not well fitted for treatment in the 
pages of this work ; and il deserves, 
too, and will no doubt abundantly receive, 
the consideration of writers much better 
acquainted than oyrselves with the entire 
circle of diseases and their Aetiology. In 
describing the Interior Valley we shall fol- 
low substantially the order adopted by Dr. 
Drake, as upon the whole the most natural 
and convenient. In a treatise so brief, we 
can have little more to do than condense the 
subject-matter of the leading topics which 
he discusses, referring but little, if in any 
respect, to the observations of other writers, 
and indulging not at all in orimnal specula- 
tions. In accordance with tnis plan, we 
proceed to treat of the Boundaries and 
PAy«ica/ Appearance of the Interior Valley. 

This region extends on the north and 
south, from the tropic of Cancer (lat. 
23® 28' N.) to the north polar circle, the 
whole length of the north temperate zone ; 
on the east and west, from the Apalachian 
to the Rocky Mountains, widening as one 
passes from south to north. Supposing 
1 



8,000,000 of square miles to be the area 
of North America, the valley contains 
6,000,000. The northern half is almost unin- 
habitable ; and of the remaining 3,000,000 
square miles, only one-third is as yet 
inhabited, and that but sparsely, by a civil- 
ized population. The western boundary of 
the valley is the Rocky Mountains, which 
are composed of many chains united by 
ofifsets, and run northwest to the Polar Sea. 
The range varies in height from 10,000 to 
14,000 feet above the level of the ocean ; 
and is distant, on an average, about 10^ of 
longitude from the Pacific. The vast in- 
clined plane on the east of the range is 
5,000 or 6,000 feet lower than the mountain 
at the point of recession from the range. 
Upon this plain are found several tracts of 
high table land, either projecting from the 
mountains, or insulated ; of which the 
principal are the Sweetwater Mountains and 
Black Hills, the Llano Estacado, the Ozark 
Mountains, and the Coteau des Prairies. 
The Apalachian Mountains form the 
eastern boundary, which run northeasterly, 
at an average elevation about one-fourth of 
that reached by the chain on the western 
margin. The plain which inclines from the 
Apalachian Mountains to the trough of the 
valley, is much narrower than that running 
from the mountain range on the other side. 
It does not, like it, present elevated ranges 
of table land, but it is in general more rug- 
ged. Nor does the Apalachian chain, like 
the Rocky Mountains, extend to the Polar 
Sea, but is interrupted by the lakes and the 
River St. Lawrence, and finally disappears 
before it reaches the coast of Labrador. 
The northern part of the valley is an im- 
mense fiat, stretching across from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Labrador coast, deeply 
indented in many places by the Northern 
Ocean. 

On the north side of the valley lies Hud- 
son's Bay ; on the south, the Gulf of Mexico ; 
both penetrating deeply into the land, and 
each a reservoir of many large rivers, which 
originate in the centre of this region. 
Lakes are seldom found in the southwestern 
part of the valley, but are numerous in the' 
more northern portion. Deserving of par- 
ticular notice is that remarkable chain 
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Tvhicb, commencing with Great Bear Lake 
in the northeast corner of the valley, (Ion. 
127®,) runs southerly as far as Lake Erie, 
(lat. 40*=', Ion. 80*^,) and then northeasterly 
into the River St. I^wrence, through which 
the waters of nearly the whole series are 
discharged into the Atlantic. This is the 
longest chain of lakes in the world. The 
valley abounds in rivers, on which are situa- 
ted our largest cities, and between which, 
in the bottom lands, resides the densest rural 
population. These rivers have, severally, 
nydrographical axes, or centres, in which 
Ihey originate, and by which they arc di- 
vided into as many distinct groups as there 
are distinct centres. Of these axes, some 
lie wholly within the valley ; others among 
the mountains on its eastern and western 
margins. Those within the valley are : 1. 
The region west of Lake Superior, (mean 
lat. 47®, mean Ion. 95®,) whose average j 
elevation is 1,500 feet, and from which rivers 
flow in three dillcrent directions. These 
are, the Mississippi, running southeast 
through the central trough of the valley ; 
the St. Lawrence, known first as the St. 
Louis, then by other names, until it flows 
from Lake Ontario northeasterly into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the Red River of the 
north, which flows northward under various 
titles for 1,500 miles, and empties at last 
into Hudson's Bay. 2. The country west 
of Lake Michigan, (mean lat. 45®, Ion. 89® 
to 92®, > which axis, however, is altogether 
subordinate to the preceding. Its rivers run 
mostly into the Mississippi ; the rest into 
the lakes. 3. On the other side of the same 
lake there is another centre, of from five to i 
1,100 feet elevation, from which streams 
flow west, north and east. 4. The region 
occupied by Ohio and Indiana, of greatest 
elevation in its eastern part, (1,100 feet,) 
but abounding most in rivers in its western. 
The waters of this axis flow partly into the 
lakes and partly into the Ohio. Of the j 
former character the principal streams are, i 
the St. Joseph, Maumee, Sandusky, Cuya- ; 
hoga, and Grand; of the latter, the chief: 
are the Kankakee, (true head of the Illinois,) j 
Wabash, Great Miami, Sciota, Muskingum, ; 
and Big Beaver. 5. Far to the south are ; 
the highlands of Alabama and Mississippi, j 
from which centres short tributaries of the ' 
Tennessee flow north ; to the south are the j 
Yazoo and Big Black, flowing into the ; 
Mississippi ; the Pearl and Pascagoula into \ 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Tombigbee and 
Black Warrior flowing into the Alabama, 
and Anally into the same gulf. 0. In the 
northern part of Texas, a hilly axis, whence '■ 
flow the Sabine, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado , 
and Nueces, into the Mexican Gulf. 7. j 
The Ozark Mountains, whence descend j 
various tributaries of the Arkansas and of the i 
Missouri ; and the Maramac, St. Francis, 



White, and Washita, (through the Red,) 
affluents of the Mississippi. 8. The Black 
Hills, in Missouri Territory, from which all 
the eastern streams empty in the Missouri 
directly, and the western mediately by its 
chief branch, the Yellow Stone. 9. The 
water table far north, between Hudson's 
Bay and the lakes, and the St. Lawrence, 
from which streams descend to the north 
and to the south. 10. The sterile region 
still farther to the north and west, east of 
Great Bear Lake, on the borders of the 
frigid zone, from which the water is shed 
from the one side into Great Slave Lake, 
from the other into the Polar Sea. 

The hydrographical axes, or centres, 
which exist in the western mountain border 
of the valley, are the two following : 1. 
The northern Rocky Mountain axis, (mean 
lat. 51®, mean Ion. 115®,) of from ten to 
12,000 feet elevation, and the origin of the 
largest rivers on the continent. It sends 
down from its west side to the Pacific, Fra- 
zcr River and the north fork of the Oregon, 
(Clarke;) from its east side, the streams 
composing the Mackenzie, which empties 
into the Polar Sea, the head waters of 
Saskatchawan, and the Maria, the northern 
branch of the Missouri. 2. The Southern 
Rocky Mountain axis, (mean lat. 41*^, mean 
Ion. 107,) with an average elevation of 
11,000 feet. From the western side it sends 
down the south fork of the Oregon, (Lewis,) 
and the Rio Colorado, which latter flows 
into the Gulf of California. On its east side 
originate the southern branches of Big 
Horn, the Platte, and Kansas, tributaries of 
the Missouri, Arkansas and Red, which flow 
into the Mississippi ; the Rio del Norte 
emptying into the Mexican Gulf. 

The hydrographical axes of the eastern 
mountain border are these : 1. The elevated 
region of the White and Green mountains, 
from which streams flow, on the north and 
west, into the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain ; on the south, the St. John, 
Penobscot, Kennebec, and Connecticut, into 
the Atlantic. 2. The axis between the 
lakes Ontario and Champlain, from which a 
number of rivers, chiefly small, flow in all 
directions. Of these, the chief is the Hud- 
son. 3. The centre, lying in New- York 
and Pennsylvania, of an average height 
of 1,800 feet. From this proceeds, on the 
north, the Genesee and the Oswego ; on the 
east, the western branches of the Susque- 
hanna ; on the southwest, the head- 
waters of the Alleghany. 4. The region in 
Virginia, between lat. 38® and 39®, and Ion. 
79® and 80®, of a mean elevation of 2,000 
feet. On the east it sends down the Poto- 
mac and James ; on the north, the Monon- 
gahela ; on the southwest, the Greenbrier, 
a branch of the Kanawha. 5. The elevated 
region, (3,000 feet,) situated mainly in North 
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Carolina, but eztendinff into S. W. Virginia, 
the northern parts oi South Carolina and 
Georgia, and the eastern portion of Ten- 
nessee (mean lat. 36®, mean Ion. 82° ;) from 
which rivers radiate from the east to the 
northwest through three quarters of a circle. 
From the east and south it throws off the 
Roanoke, Cape Fear, Gadkin. the tributaries 
of the Santee, and the Savannah. On its 
west side originate the Kanawha, Big 
Sandy, Kentucky, Cumberland, Tennessee, 
Chattahoochie and Alabama. Rising in the 
outlines and hill lands on the east side, we 
have the Pedee and Altamaha ; on the west, 
or valley side, the Guyandotte, Licking, and 
Green. From these seventeen hydrographi- 
cal centres proceed nearly all the rivers of 
North America. 

The intenor of the valley is traversed by 
a deep, winding depression, extending from 
the Mexican Gulf to Hudson's Bay. From 
either side of this trough arises an inclined 
plane, each growing more elevated as it 
approaches its mountain boundary. That 
on the east is considerably smaller than the 
western. The Mississippi traverses this 
trough, or axis, from the Gulf to St. Pe- 
ter's River, (lat. 44** 52',) whence it follows 
the course of that stream to Big Stone Lake, 
passes thence through Lake Traverse and 
along Swan Creek and Red River to Jjake 
Winnipeg, and thence along Nelson River 
to Hudson's Bay, (lat. 57®.) The axis is 
synclinal, that is, it has a dip in two dif- 
ferent directions, to the south and to the 
north. Its culminating point is the small 
and narrow tract, (three miles wide.) situate 
between the lakes Big Stone and Traverse, 
the elevation of which is about 975 feet. 
From Big Stone Lake the axis declines to 
the Mexican Gulf at the rate of twelve 
inches for every minute of latitude. From 
Lake Traverse it dips northward but slightly 
until it reaches Lake Winnipeg, (elevation 
760 feet,) whence it falls precipitously to 
Hudson's Bay. The line of culmination 
crossing the synclinal axis between Big 
Stone and Traverse Lakes, extends to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, (lat. 49®,) 
and on the east to Lake Superior, which is 
set, so to speak, in its eastern extremity. 

From the region west of Lake Superior a 
new culminating ridge begins, running 
about southeast, nearly at right angles with 
the last mentioned, around the head of Lake 
Michigan, until it reaches lat. 41®, whence 
it proceeds northeast to the northern sources 
of the Alleghany, (lat. 42® 16', Ion. 78® 30',) 
in New- York. From the northern side of 
this ridge the waters are poured partly 
into Hudson's Bay by the Red River, but 
mostly into the Gulf of St. Lawrence by the 
River St. Louis, the lake chain, and their 
aqueduct, the River St. Lawrence. The 
waters running from its southern side are 



discharged by the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico. To this culminating ridge there 
is a corresponding synclinal axis, which 
extends from I^ke Superior along the lake 
chain and the St. Lawrence to the gulf of 
that name, somewhat at right angles to the 
axis already described. The two axes once 
had extensive water communication, espe- 
cially by the river Illinois, along which 
canoes have passed in high water from one 
trough to the other. Thus we have formed 
by the axes, culminating ridges and moun- 
tains which have been described, three dis- 
tinct hydrographical basins. The first, con- 
stituting one-third of the whole, is bounded 
on the north by the culminating ridges 
already spoken of, on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains, on the east by the Alleghanies, 
(Apalachian mountains,) and on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, into which all its 
superfluous waters are discharged. It is 
usually known as the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi ; but as that river does not drain 
the whole of the southern part of the basin, 
(viz : Texas, Eastern Mexico, East Mis- 
sissippi, South Alabama, West Georgia, 
West Florida,) it may be more appropriately 
called the Southern or Mexican Basin. The 
second basin receives the name St. Law- 
rence^ because that river conveys all its 
waters to the ocean. The third is the Hud- 
son Basin ^ extending some twenty degrees 
in latitude, and lying between 70® and 116® 
of west longitude. A fourth basin, whose 
water-sheds have not yet been fully de- 
scribed, includes the whole northern sea- 
coast from Baffin's Bay to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and is denominated the Polar Basin. 
Of these four hydrographical basins, into 
which the interior valley is divided, the first 
is, on many accounts, the most interesting. 
The geological character of the valley is 
striking. The soil, or earthy covering of 
the country, is composed naturally of the 
disintegrated and decomposed subjacent 
rocks, and would always be such in the 
main, were the decomposed materials kept 
in the place where they are formed. This, 
however, cannot be ; for the rains are con- 
stantly washing down this substance, air- 
luvion, as it is called, from the hills into the 
valleys, whence it is borne along by streams, 
and gradually deposited in beds, forming 
alluvial grounds or bottom lands. Owing 
to the necessary mixture of materials of a 
vastly different minerological and organic 
composition, these alluvial grounds form an 
extremely complicated system. The system 
is, moreover, so extensive, on account of the 
vast number of agencies at work in its 
form^ion, that every part of the valley may 
be traversed from'north to south, or from sea 
to sea, without leaving them, except to 
cross the streams by which they have been 
deposited. 
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In the rear of these alluvial bottoms are 
found, along many rivers, higher deposits 
of transported materials of less extent than 
the bottom lands, but evidently made by 
rivers much deeper and broader than any 
now existing^ Closely related to these 
formations are the deposits on the general 
surface of the country, which extend from 
the sea of the south to an elevation of 
1,500 feet on the mountain slopes and 
higher parts of the valley plain. They vary 
in depth from a few feet to 100 or more, 
and are composed of water-worn materials 
undeniably brought down from the north. 
These deposits are known as diluvion, drift, 
or post-tertiary. Co-extensive with them 
are found immense bowlders of granite and 
other primitive rocks lying at great distances 
from their parent strata, which were most 
probably transported, at a remote period, 
from the north, while imbedded in blocks 6f 
floating ice. 

A farther description of the geological 
character of the valley can best be given in 
the words of Dr. Drake himself: •* We must 
now penetrate the loose, upper coverings, 
and briefly indicate the nature of the strata 
below. In doing this, if we begin, as in the 
study of our physical geography, at the 
Gulf oi Mexico, and proceed up the valley, 
along its synclinal axis, we shall find that 
different rocks successively crop out, each 
to constitute the surface for a certain space, 
and then to be succeeded by a deeper, which 
has emerged from beneath it. We shall also 
find that we pass progressively from the 
very newest to the oldest ; though all the 
formations which lie between those ex- 
tremes, in all countries, may not be met 
with. Thus, around the Gulf of Mexico, we 
begin on broad and deep alluvial deposits ; 
then rise on diluvial or post-tertiary, and 
then on tertiary. To these, in Southern 
Alabama and Mississippi, succeeds a creta- 
ceous deposit, extending into west Tennes- 
see, followed by the coal formations of 
Illinois and Missouri : then, advancing, we 
arrive in northern Illinois and Wisconsin, 
upon the Devonian shales and sandstones 
which underlie the coal basin ; then, upon 
the Silurian or transition limestones, sand- 
stones and slates ; and lastly, upon granite 
and other primitive rocks, which stretch 
northerly from Lake Superior to the Polar 
Sea. To the east and west of the line sup- 
posed to be traveled over, most of these for- 
mations spread out with great regularity and 
amplitude. Thus, there is a geological, not 
less than a geographical, unity in the Inte- 
rior Valley. Not the unity of a single for- 
mation, existing everywhere, but the aunity 
of one system of formations, deposited on a 
scale of vast extent, and subsequently sub- 
jected to the same influences, whether con- 
servative or destructive. In no other country, 



over an equal area, is the geological stme* 
ture so simple and uniform ; in no other does 
it so decidedly constitute the whole into one 
natural region. 

** It is an qbvious truth, that these forma- 
tions have undergone but few disruptions 
from any force acting beneath. The Ozark 
Hills, of primitive rock, in Arkansas and 
Missouri, have, it is true, been pushed up 
through the secondary ; and, in the former 
state, there are some volcanic appearances, 
in the midst of which we find the hot springs 
of Washita; still further, the great earth- 
quakes of 1811 had their focus in the same 
quarter. But the whole region is of insig- 
nificant extent compared with the entire 
valley, which elsewhere shows scarcely a 
vestige of volcanic action. If, however, the 
rock formations of the interior of the conti- 
nent still lie in their original position, all 
that were deposited are not here now. Our 
best geologists have come to the conclusion 
that much has been washed away ; that vast 
submarine currents have swept the continent 
from north to south ; scooped out or steep- 
ened the valley by cutting down its strata ; 
produced the general levelness of its sur- 
face, and finally left upon it the primitive 
bowlders and other drift or post-tertiary de- 
posits which have been described.'* 

The Southern Hydrographical Basin, — Our 
limits preclude us giving more than a very 
brief skeleton of this portion of Dr. Drake's 
book. The amount of information on the 
various topics discussed, which he has ac- 
cumulated from numerous sources as well as 
personal observation, and his generally logi- 
cal deductions from a generalization of the 
same, impart to this division of his work a 
peculiar value. The nature of the subject 
first leads to the consideration of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the position of which, its depth 
currents, temperature, tides, inundations 
and coasts, are successively treated. Next 
comes the special topography of the Mexi- 
can coasts, of which we should like, had we 
room, to present a short sketch, especially 
of that elaborate part relating to the delta of 
the Mississippi and its neighboring locali- 
ties. Above its delta, as high up as the 
mouth of the Missouri, there lies on each 
side of the Mississippi a series of low allu- 
vial lands, which are divided into four 
distinct bottoms ; the Tensas, the Yazoo, 
the St. Francis, and the American. Above 
the last commences the region described as 
the Upper Mississippi. The St. Francis 
bottom is terminated about thirty miles 
above Cairo by approaching rocky highlands. 
The alluvial region below is the most ex- 
tensive of the kind in America, having an 
area of about 20,000 square miles. It ex- 
tends from north to south, in a straight line, 
a distance of 400 miles, but more than 900, 
reckoning by the course of the river. The 
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major part of these bottom lands are subject 
to annual overflows, from which, however, 
thej may be, and at some future time will 
be, reclaimed, by the intelligent application 
of scientific principles. 

Of the country lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains, not much, 
comparatively, is known, and the larger 
part of it is still a wilderness. It possesses, 
however, not a few claims to the attention 
of the naturalist, and is destined, in the 
course of time, to exercise a weighty influ- 
ence upon the afl*airs of this republic. 

A portion of East Louisiana, all Missis- 
sippi, nearly the whole of Alabama and 
West Florida, and West Georgia, lying east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
basin, constitute another region of peculiar 

f geological and hydrographical character, 
ts northeast portion, containing the extreme 
outlines of the Apalachian mountain range, 
is mountainous or hilly. The mountains in 
Georgia and East Alabama are comp9sed of 
primitive rocks ; those further west, of the 
older secondary limestones, and of sand- 
stones and shales belonging to the coal for- 
mations. Coal appears on the surface at 
certain points of the Black Warrior and the 
Catawba. South and west of these occurs 
the most extensive cretaceous formation 
yet discovered in North America. In the 
north this formation is hilly ; to the south 
appear frequent and extensive plains. The 
rivers of this part of the region are subject 
to inundation. South of the cretaceous for- 
mations are tertiary, post-tertiary, diluvial 
and alluvial deposits, which reach to the 
Gulf of Mexico. These deposits are even 
less consolidated than the cretaceous, which 
latter are friable in texture, of miscellaneous 
composition, and contain organic remains. 

Another, and, in many respects, the most 
important hydrographicaV region of the 
southern third of the valley, is what is feli- 
citously called the Ohio Basin. The central 
states of this basin are Kentucky and Ohio, 
which, however, do not lie wholly within it. 
It includes, also, the most of Tennessee, 
the north end of Alabama, the N. W. cor- 
ner of Alabama, the west of North Carolina, 
western Virginia, the west of Pennsylvania, 
part of the S. W. corner of New- York, In- 
diana, and half of Illinois. Its elevation, not 
reckoning mountains, is more than double 
(700 to 1,000 feet) that of the regions al- 
ready described. Some of its mountains 
rise from 2,500 to 5,000 feet. South of the 
Ohio the surface is ridgy, and to the east 
mountainous. In the northwest are tracts 
of level land resembling, in some respects, 
the plains of Alabama. Near the mouths of 
the Ohio and Tennessee are found creta- 
ceous deposits, similar to those of the last 
described region. Everywhere else, at the 
mu£$ce, the geological formations are older. 



In the west, south, and east of the region, 
are extensive coal deposits, and their accom- 

Eanying sandstones, shales and limestone. 
Devonian sandstones and shales, of an older 
date, and also silurian limestone, still older, 
exhibit themselves in the central part. These 
rocks are hardened, and the streams cutting 
through them flow in narrow ravines, except 
among the deep and extensive diluvial de- 
posits of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The 
waters of this are conveyed to the Missis- 
sippi by the Ohio. This latter river runs 
sluggishly, and in a wide channel, from the 
mouth of the Tennessee to its own. Above 
the Tennessee, as far up as the mountains, 
its banks are more elevated, two terraces of 
earth being frequently seen, and sometimes 
three. The lowest bottoms are argillaceous, 
with a deep soil. The second and third 
terraces consist of bowlders, pebbles, gra- 
vel and sand, over which is a stratum of 
loam, above which again is spread a thin 
layer of soil. The bowlders are composed 
of fragments of every kind of rock yet dis- 
covered east, northeast, and north of the 
Ohio ; and they grow larger as one ascends 
northward. Organic remains are found in 
all three terraces, imbedded in a tenacious 
blue clay. Back of the terraces, at an ave- 
rage distance of one mile from the river, a 
line of hills, about 400 feet high, runs paral- 
lel with the stream for 600 miles, where 
they join the out-crops of the Apalachian 
coal formation. 

The remainder of the Southern Basin is a 
narrow belt of land, extending 10® of lati- 
tude along the east bank of the Mississippi 
from the mouth of the Ohio. Its southern 
half lies in Illinois ; its northern, in Wis- 
consin. The general aspect of the region is 
rolling, but prairies abound in all parts. 
The southern portion has an elevation of 
about 800 feet ; the northern reaches a 
height of from 1,500 to 1,800 feet. In the 
south is the Illinois coal formation; towards 
the north the older rocks appear, and finally 
the primitive strata near the sources of the 
Mississippi. 

The remaining three great hydrographi- 
cal basins of the Interior Valley are quite 
different in their configuration and general 
character from that of which we have just 
given an imperfect, yet, as far as it goes, a 
correct outline. These three, want of space 
compels us to pass in silence. 

Climate of the Valley. — The axis of the 
valley runs nearly in the same meridian 
from the torrid to the frigid zone ; and. 
therefore, it presents every modification 
which is the efiect of the sun's rays in various 
latitudes. I^ut, though that luminary is the 
prime cause of all climatic phenomena, its in- 
fluence is not always immediately asserted. 
Acting on continents and seas, it imparts heat 
to the atmosphere in very unequal degrees, 
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affecliDg ill atalicat ciguilibrium, and therelijr and IhFace, modified of coarse, into tbe mts- 

produciug windi which in their turn re-acl rior of iho vallay. Above the isUimn*. how- 
ncHin iho tcmpenitare of iho sImosplRrB. ever, up to the Pol&r Sea, the elevated 
Climalo i* eHucled by the proponion of Rocky Moantaia chain ibuti ofT almoat en- 
Watery •urfaco eiiBtin" in a couiilrj ; for tliii tirely llie vvindB ot the Pacific. But the dif- 
TBpar is generated and absorbrd by the air, fcreuceof level between these mountaioa. and 
Vbicb, of course, becomes damper in conae- the eiteciive ioclined plane mnniDg from Ao 
qiiencc. Now, in the Southern Basin, the eastern aide to the trough of the Miaiiuippi, 
neighborhood of the gulf and deltaand trough oflon causea the deacent of the cold air from 
of the MiasiBsippi are almost the only por- the former, as temporary windi ; and then 
tioueorthe surface constaully.oroccasionally, ' the originally warm breezea of the Pacific 
covered with water. Except in these por- , coma to ua deprived, io a great meaaure, of 
tions, then, the surface of the region ia but : their caUric and their vapor. 
little productive of vapor. The contrary ig Qn the south of the valley, running Tip 
ttiefact^with regard _to_ the St. Lawrence into it aa high as the latitude of 30^ 
c ia ailualcd a large body of warm wa- 
from tbe surface of which proceed those 



Basin, which abounds in lakes, as do also the 

basins situate &rther to the north. Foreati, 

by iiitcrceplipg the stm'a mya, retard the 

bealinu of the earth's surface by day, and at 

nigbt dimiuish the radiation of heal. They 

lessen, too, the velocity of winds. They regions west oflhe gulf, are colder and lea, 

poawtss. therefore, a decided climaMc 'fi-'tamid. On the north, the valley i. sub- 

«.ce. The eastern ■"le of the Bonlhem , j^^j^^ ^ jj^^^^^,, B „j ,^^ ,?^I„ S^^ 

Baaini. much better furniahcd with fore.taL,,,,^;^ ^-j,^ .^^^^^ ,;^, {^^ p^,^ of cold, ot 

Tb's. J^rl'n";Dl;Tni.ge"«IU^^o™de^^ P°'^\^\ -'>"^\'.he mean temperature of the 

the other two have small trees with a limited ' ^*"* 

foliage. 1^ 



', again, by giving directiai 









louth or Bouthneat wind 
reach this region without troversing the 
- if the Rocky Moun- 
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climate. Thua, the Apali 
their coarae to certain winds ', and when an 
easterly breeze prevails, rsduceB its tempera- 
toro and condenses its moistnre. Hence, in 
theceuire of the valley, a aontheast wind ii 
■Iwaya colder than one from the eouthwest. 
The mountains on tbe weat. however, have 
even a mure direct iuQuence on the climate 
of the valley. In the eilreme south the 



■ fre- 
quently aa those from the aoutb. Lying, aa 
it does, between the Gulf of Meiico and 
the Polar Sea, the one very warm and tha 
other very cold, the valley must always be 
subject to eitreme changes of temperature. 
Dr. Drake has compiled a number of highly 
valuable tables, illustrative of the tempera- 
ture of different plscea in the valley. We 
ily give a part of the one regis- 
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Among the highest temperatures yet 
served in (lie valley, are : Fort Leavenwi 
yaiilude 39' 23.) lO.V ; St. Louis, li 
FortGib>on,(latitDde35348',)116''. An ^ 
the lowest are : Felix Harbor, (latitude TO-.] 
47°; Melville laland, SB' 1 Fort Enterprise, 
67=; Foit Reliance, (latitude 62'46',)70a. 
The mean atmoapheric presaure indicated 
by the barometer, for five years, at the fol- 
lowing named cities, are Iheae : Montreal, 
S9.886 inches 1 St. Louis, 39.678; Cincin- 
Bitt, 19.431 ; Hudton, (N. Y.,) SB.SJW ; To- 



ronto, S9.4S7, Tbe eitreme annua 

of the barometer and the (hennomi 
always the same ratio to each other 
be Been by the subjoined tabular vie 
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veering from the left to the right, the fain^ 
of the observer being tumeil to the north ur 
to the south, Theii relative prevalence fi>r 
the entire vallej. beginning with the least 
frequent, is, east, weal, north, south. Iii- 
■teail. however, of blowing direct from tlit 
cardinal poinla, they commonly come from 
between tno tKat are adjacent; and IhiLi 
their relatiye frequency is, reckoning as be- 
fore, Boutheast, southwest, northwest, north - 
eaat. In the whole valley wealem breexr^ 
prevail over easlcm in the ratio of 67 to 4'i ; 
northern over southern in the ratio of 51 
to 46. 



perfect b lat. 43". but rais«d as far np as the 

EOtb parallel; and, lastly, iba appU. which 
does not aacceed well belom lat. 33', bnt 
improves as we advance north to the exi«- 
ing limits of cnllivatioD. 

A largo proportion of the qaadrnpeds be- 
longing to the valley range across the conti- 
n — 1. ._ — „ CoDlrory In """ " 
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can Gulf in a low Utitudi 
a strihiug difTereoce in the nature of t1i<- 
plants of the country as we ascend from tUc 
sei'Coast to the monDtatuB beyond. At Gt't 
the productions ofa Irapicat climate aboumt ; 
bnt soon only thoaa of the tempenile zum'.- 
are discoverable, end in places only tUi' 
plant* indigenous to hish northern lalitudt-. 
In a few honrs the wbole natural scale ot 
vegetaliou is ranged from the beliconias aiiil 
the bannna, to the resinous and stunted p:i- 
tenchyma. Aruund the northern curve of 
(he same gulf, we have, mingkd wiih deri- 
dnouB trees and plants, the long-leaved piii<>. 
the live oak, cypress, magnolia, and sweet 
gnm- In the middle latitude' of the vBllc.y. 
(36°-4S°) is found the greatest variety '<•( 
forest trees. But here, the trees are alfdi'- 
cidnoUB, the evergreens having dbappeared. 
Among Ihem may bo mentioned the several! 
hindi of oak, the ash, walnut, hickory, do:.- 
wood, elm. beech, maple, yellow poplar. 
snd cotton tree. In the eastern aitremiiy i,t 
the region tbe pine ia abundant. The foretii 
of these latitudes eileod to the further coai.t 
of Lake Superior, eicepl certain specii'j 
which willnot flourish so high north. Inllif 
northern regions, trees of the tempersit- 
lones are found intermingled with those th.ir 



a colder 
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these species are evergreens ; and Ihiy 
nearly cease to appear before we reach th.- 
polar circle, beyond which all vegetation i>: 
very scarce and stunted. Yel, willows, lilii. 
those of the Mississippi, grow on the bonfc» 
and Bt the very mouih of the Mackenzia 
River. Of the cultivated plants belonging 1(i 
tbe valley, wo may meniion, in parltoular, 
tbe banana, which flourishes on the ticrrat 
eaiictUet of Mexico; cojee, raised, as yei.' 



in Cuba; 






r, growiDi 



.to 1st. 30!" : fuf or-eaat, limited to tbo 
try south of the 31at parallel ; rice, produced 
■s far np as 36° 30' ; xhefig tree, reaching to 
lat. 33«> ; tbe prach, growing as high as 43» : 
ccUan, whose limits are the same as those d 
rice ; maize, (Indian corn,) ot which Ihrci- 
crops a year can be raited in the Iropic^. 
Buccessfully cultivated as far as lal. 49"; lhp> 
tvrel potato, reaching to the 4l9t parallel: 
the Iriik potato, whicb, in lal. 43° and 4.J ' 
Bttaini it* highest perfection ; ickeat, ma^t 



of the valle^ 

with the hygienic priociptes. mainly from the 
animal kingclom ; in tbe south, chiefly from 
the vegetable. Ofthe quadrupeds which are 
found throuEhout tbe valley, may be men- 
tioned the black bear, the grizzly bear, 
(ranging the Rocky Mountains,} the raccoon, 
hadger, weasel, mink, otler, wolf, foi, (red, 
swift, gray, nnt the arclic.) panther, opoa- 

sheep, [Rocky Mountain.} and the antelope. 
Peculiar to ihe north are the white Polar 
hear, coming no further saath than lat. 550 i 
Ihe elk, the moose, [seen as low as S-IO.] the 
reindeer, and the musk oi. Confined to the 
more southern portion are tbe monkey, 
[29°,] prairia-dng, gray-eqairrel, reaching, 
however, to tbe lakes, rabbit or hare, reach- 
ing, however, to the limits of tbe northern 
woods, common deer, [to Lake Superior,! 
and the buffalo, [but found as high as 6S°.] 

The birds of the valley are mostly migra- 
tory, moving southward in the autumn, and 
northward in the spring. Of those ranging 
over Ihe widest eitent, wo may particulariza 
tbe wild goose, wild pigeon, great heron, 
purple martin, ox-bird, woodcock, rail, and 
Ihe root. Among the other birda, some of 
them ranging over a wide extent of lerritorjr, 
are tbe Inr'le-dnve, mocking-bird, king-fisber, 
quail, [partridge.] blue-bird, bomming-bird, 
and Ihe meadow-lark. The purple-araklo 
belongs especially to Louisiana, though 
found, in summer, on the northern lake*. 
The paroquet belongs to the soath ; the wild 
turkey to tbe middle latitudes. 

Reptiles and amphibious animals apper- 
tain BBpecially to the south. It is the region 
of venomous snakes, and of Ihe alligator. 
Fishes are more numerons and more valuable 
as food in the north. The musqnito, once 
thought to bo confloed to Ihe south, is said to 
annoy voyageurs on the Mackenzie River to 
its very mouth. 

Of domestic animals, ihe hos flourishea 
IhroDghont the valley. Tbe mule does well 
in the sonth ; bat the horse, coming from tbe 
north, has to undergo arcltmslion. Horse* 
bred around the golf, or found wild in the 
southern prairies, are small but hardy. The 
wool of the sheep degenerates in the south, 
as do also tbe milk ai 
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Population. — The inhabitants of the Inte- 
rior Valley are divided into four distinct va- 
rieties : the Caucasian, the African, the 
North American Indian, and the Mongolian. 
Of these, the first is, and will always be, the 
most numerous and civilized. They reside 
in large numbers, especially on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, from the gulf to lat. 
47** ; above which, to lat. 60P, their settle- 
ments are sparse. The African variety, 
chiefly natives, is numerous up to lat. Sd*', 
where they begin to decrease, being found 
above lat. 39^ almost wholly in cities, and 
ceasins altogether above lat. 44^. The In- 
dians live west of the Mississippi, but are 
sparse beyond lat. 50^. The Esquimaux, 
found only in the Polar margin of the valley, 
represent the Mongolian vanety. 

The Caucasians of the valley are destined 
to be, if they are not now, the most mixed 
race which has ever existed. The commin- 
gling of nations iu Europe consequent ui)on 
the great northern and eastern nugration 
which overwhelmed the Roman empire, 
bears with this no comparison. The inhabi- 
tants of the Atlantic states, by whom the val- 
ley has been mainly settled, were originally 
colonists from Great Britain and Ireland, and 
from Holland, France, Germany and Sweden. 
These were descendants partly of the Irish, 
Welsh, Highland Scotch, Norman and Low 
Dutch tribes, [CeZ/#,] and partly of English, 
Lowland Scotch, French, High Dutch, 
Swiss, Danish, Swedish and Norwegian 
tribes, [Goths or Scythiant.'^ Both Celts and 
Goths came at a remote period, from beyond 
the Black Sea, out of the great northern Asi- 
atic officina gentium. Coming to the valley 
from the east of the Alleghanies, the immi- 
srants have become more and more mixed 
by continued intermoi'ria^es. Add to this, 
vast numbers of emigrants direct from Europe 
have been, especially of late years, flocking 
in and amalgamating with the descendants of 
the original settlers. They pour in an almost 
unbroken stream from Germany, Ireland, 
Bndand, Scotland, Wales, Norway and Po- 
land, into the valley. Here, in a new climate, 
intermarrying with the people of the country, 
their physical wants abundantly supplied, 
and under new moral, social and political 
relations, their previous habits will, m time, 
be modified, and their physical peculiarities 
worn gradually away, until, at last, their de- 
scendants will be indistinguishable from the 
mass of the population. Here, in this valley, 
is to be the last development of the human 
race. It is, to use the words of Dr. Drake, 
** the last crucible into which living materi- 
als, in great and diversified streams, can be 
poured for amalgamation. The double range 
of mountains which separates it from the Pa- 
cific Ocean, leaves too little space for an em- 
pire on the shores of that sea ; and the de- 
tached communities which may there grow 
upt will be but derivatives fi:t)m the homo- 



geneous millions, with which time will peo- 
ple the ffreat region between the Apalacnian 
and Rocky Mountains, which is thus destined 
to present the last and greatest development 
of society." 

From the very limited observations made 
upon the comparative height and weight of 
the settlers, it results that the mean height of 
the English, Scotch and Irish, is a little 
greater man that of the Americans ; that of 
the Germans, French and Jews, is less. In 
mean weight, the Germans reach the highest 
figures in proportion to their height ; the 
Americans are next ; and after them follow, 
in descending order, the English, Scotch and 
Irish. The mean height oi the whole is 5 
feet 7 inches, 8 lines; the mean weight, 
146 lbs. 13 oz. ; tallest measurement, 6 feet 
2 inches; greatest weight, 192 lbs. Of the 
native Americans, those living in western 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, descend- 
ants of English and Irish ancestors, are the 
tallest, according to the current popular 
opinion. The people of the country, who are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and exer- 
cise much in the opeu air, are, as a whole, 
phvsically stronger than residents of the 
cities. 

The diet of the valley settlers is rich, va* 
ried and abundant, consisting, however, al- 
most always of too much animal food in pro- 
portion to the vegetable, though the latter is 
consumed in great quantities. A common 
fault everywhere, and one that ought to be 
remedied, is bad cooking. Of the food, thus 
ill-prepared, too much is eaten, and too has- 
tily, to the great detriment of health. Of 
liquids used, apart from water, the most 
common are milk, cofiee, tea and alcoholic 
beverages. The use of the latter, however, 
is not so prevalent as formerly, and is con- 
fined more strictly to public places and bar 
rooms. Their deleterious effect on the con- 
stitution, when employed as constant stimuli, 
is undeniable. Tea and cofiee, though often 
beneficial, are undoubtedly productive of 
nervous afiections and other chronic diseases. 
Of the two, tea is least hurtful. 

Of water drunk, the difierent kinds are 
river, well and spring, cistern, (rain,) and 
artificial mineral. Though turbid and filled 
with organic matter, in general, river water 
seems not to be insalubrious. The water 
of the muddiest stream on the continent (the 
Mississippi) is universally deemed healthy, 
and by some even of medicinal virtue, espe- 
cially in chronic ailments of the abdominal 
viscera. Spring and well water of the 
sandstone formations is nearly free from 
mineral impregnations, and is healthful. That 
of the great limestone tract, on the east of 
the valley, abounds in salts of lime, chiefly 
the carbonate, and is undeniably salubrious. 
In the southern tertiary and cretaceous de- 
posits, some of the water is good, but the 
most is impure. Here is used, in general^ 
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raia water, kept io cisternB. It is purei; than 
anj other kind. Cisterns, we may remark, 
should not be lined with lead, as pure rain 
water, preserved in such, is liable to acqaire 
a poisonous quality. If not pure, but con- 
taining saline substances, no danger is to be 
apprehended. Artificial mineral waters, 
made by forcing carbonic acid gas into 
spring or river water, are much used in 
summer in our towns and cities, and, when 
rightly taken, are considered healthy. 

Another article, used extensively, almost 
aniversally, as a stimulant, is tobacco, in the 
form of snuff, or in smoking or chewing. 
Snuff-taking is not common, except when 
used, as it IS in some parts of the South, for 
rubbing the teeth, an operation called " dip- 
ping." Smoking and chewing are on the 
increase. A majority commence one or both 
these practices while yet boys, some even as 
early as eight or ten years. The use of to- 
bacco produces a permanent modification of 
the nervous system, and is demonstrably un- 
healthy. The habit, once formed, however, 
becomes in almost every instance inveterate. 
The narcotic effects of the weed are so 
soothing, that in most the love of its stimulus 
** waxes stronger and stronger." There is no 
probability that any agencies now at ^ork 
will ever permanently check, much less put 
a stop to its consumption. 

The remainder of the Preliminary View is 
devoted to a consideration of the clothing, 
lodgings, bathing, habitations, and shade 
trees, the occupations, pursuits, exercise, re- 
creations and amusements of the inhabitants 
of the valley. Each of these subjects is sen- 
sibly and practically treated ; and, had we 
space, we should be pleased to glance hastily 
at all. But we have room only for an extract 
from the part on amusement, which is so 
correct in sentiment, and so judicious in ex- 
pression, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
It, by way of conclusion to the present 
article : — 

" The rivalriefl, cares, and mifffortuneB of civiliEed 
life, require to be met with recreations and amuse- 
ments, to a certain extent their true physiological 
antidotes. It is well known, howerer, that in the 
valley this is not the case. Ilence there is no 
country in which the drudgery and perplexities of 
business arc more pernicious to the constitution. 
The repugnance of the more rational and moral 
part of the community to any and all of our fash- 
ionable amusements, is founded on their abuses. 
Most of them run into some form of dissipation, 
and become repulsive to persons of pure moral 
taste ; while they often prove injurious to the 
health and morals of those who become devoted to 
them. This association of sensuality and dissipa- 
tion with several amusements, keeps the wkole in 
discredit, and repels large classes of the community 
from participation in any. Public balls have been 
abandoned by thousands who do not regard dancing 
as wrong, because of the dissipations connected 
with them ; our theatres are abandoned by the 
moral portion of the people, on account of their 
licentiousness and buffoonery ; our nine-pin alleys 
are mere appendages of drinking-houses ; our eve- 
ning parties are scenes of midnight gluttony and 
drinking ; our musical soirees are of feeble and 
Umited interest, from a prevailing want of relish 



for melody, and the absence of a national ballad 
music ; we are deficient in galleries of painting, 
and a taste for the fine arts has not yet been gene* 
rally awakened among us ; our public gardens and 
promenades, few in number,, and often in bad 
order, are generally but marts of intoxicating 
drinks ; finally, to speak of the Anglo-American 
people of the valley, they have but two patriotie 
festivals in the year, from both of which, many of 
the wise and temperate have been repelled, by the 
outbursts of vulgar dissipation which so often 
attend their celebration. 

'* It results, from all that has been said, that the 
wearied student and careworn buttiness man, night 
after night, retire to bed without having their im- 
agination and feelings diverted ft-om the pursuits 
of the day, by any scenes of innocent gayety ; and 
thus their very dreams prey on their nervous sys- 
tems, prevent the renovation which sleep, preceded 
by appropriate amusements, would naturally pro- 
duce, and the reinvigoration which is required to 
fit them for the labors of the succeeding day.'* 

AMERICA — British ; our Relation! 
WITH, ETC. — The subject of our commercial 
relations with the British North American 
Colonies, namely, Canada, New-Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince 
Edward's Island, is one of immense and in- 
creasing importance. It is one, too, that 
has occupied a large share of the diplomatic 
attention of our government, and has led to 
much legislation from time to time, on the 
part of Great Britain and the United States. 

We propose to discuss this important and 
highly interesting subject under the three 
following heads : 

I. The present state of our commercial 
relations with the British American Col- 
onies. 

II. The present character and amount of 
our trade with those colonies. 

III. How our.»trade with those colonies 
can be improved. 

I. Immediately after the peace of 1783» 
by which England acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States, the subject 
of our commercial relations with the British 
American Colonies, in the North, began to 
be agitated by the British government ; and 
if the wise counsels of the great William 
Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had been heeded, our commerce with those 
colonies would have then been placed on a 
basis, which, while it secured peace and 
harmony between the two countries, would 
have rendered our present commerce im- 
mensely greater than it is. 

Mr. Pitt contended, in the British parlia- 
ment, for establishing our intercourse with 
Great Britain and her colonies on the most 
liberal and extensive principles of reciprocal 
benefit to both countries ; and for this pur- 
pose he actually introduced into parliament 
a bill, as preliminary to further and more 
liberal legislation, for abolishing all prohi- 
bitions and restrictions of intercourse then 
existing, and for placing our trade with the 
colonies on the same footing as that of the 
mother country with them. 
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The liberal policy of Mr. Pitt was com- 
pletely defeated by the shortsighted enemies 
of America, and of their own best interests, 
in the British parliament, and the whole 
subject of the regulation of our trade with 
England and its colonies was placed at the 
discretion of the crown. Since that time, 
England has labored to wrest from us, as 
much as possible, all the advantages of trade 
with her colonies, while our government has 
contended for a fair reciprocity and equal 
competition. 

It is a curious circumstance in the com- 
mercial history of England, showing how 
completely that power is governed by her 
own selfish interests, and how flexible her 
policy is, that, in 1807, when our Congress 
passed the embargo law, England immedi- 
ately authorized the governors of all the 
British American Colonies to open their 
ports to American vessels, thus abandoning 
in war an interdict which she had promul- 
gated in peace ; for, from 1783 till the time 
of our embargo in 1807, our vessels had 
been excluded from the ports of the British 
colonies. This extraordinary movement on 
the part of England showed the immense 
importance, the indispensablcness in fact, 
of our trade to the British colonies. 

The first successful attempt to improve 
our commercial relations with the British 
American Colonies was made by President 
Jackson, in 1829, when he instructed Mr. 
McLane, our minister at St. James's, to 
open negotiations on the subject, the result 
01 which was, that our ports of entry were 
opened to British and British colonial ves- 
sels, while all free colonial ports were opened 
to ours ; but still the duties in the colonial 
ports were higher than ours ; and besides, 
the free colonial ports were few in number, 
compared with those that were not free. 
Thus, while all of our ports were opened to 
British vessels, only a few colonial ports were 
opened to ours. Thus was Mr. McLanc com- 
pletely outwitted by British diplomatists. 
The advantage was entirely on the side of 
the British, as was shown by the operation of 
the new regulations. The increase of Brit- 
ish tonnage in our ports was ten times 
greater than that of our own in the colonial 
ports ; for British vessels could enter all the 
colonial ports, while we could enter only a 
few. 

This great disadvantage on our part be- 
came a subject of loud complaint among our 
citizens, and petitions were presented to 
Congress by the citizens of iNew-Orleans, 
Boston, ana other ports of the Union, call- 
ing for a modification of the regulations 
governing our trade with the British Ameri- 
can Colonies. 

Nothing, however, was eflfected, until the 
recent changes of the navigation laws of 
England, in 1849 ; but still, although the 



effect of Mr. McLane*s negotiations was un- 
equal, our trade has steadily and greatly 
increased, since 1829, in consequence of 
these negotiations. 

At present, all discriminating duties in 
the British colonial ports are abolished. 
'* American and other foreign manufactures 
are now admitted into the British North 
American Colonies, and in many of the 
West India Colonies, on the same terms as 
British goods. The tariff of imports, how- 
ever, in the different colonies varies, each 
colony being allowed to regulate its own 
tariff, provided no discriminations are made. 

The tariff duties on imports into the dif- 
ferent British American Colonies, does not 
differ much from the following statement : 

On agricultural products 20 per cent. 

Manufactures 12i " *• 

RawmaterialB 2j " " 

Groccriea, specific 18 to 75 " " 

The system of free ports, into which ports 
our vessels are allowed to enter only, is 
still kept up ; and besides this unfair regu- 
lation, there is another equally, if not more, 
annoying. It is, that while American ves- 
sels may enter all the lake and river ports 
in Canada, west of St. Regis, on the St. 
Lawrence River, they are not permitted to 
descend that river lower than Montreal, 
without special permission from the govern- 
ment. They are not allowed to pass out to 
sea. 

There is also another regulation which 
appears somewhat whimsical ; it is, that 
while an American vessel is allowed to sail 
from a colonial port to any other colonial 
port, or to Great Britain, with colonial or 
other produce, and to enter all colonial ports 
where there is a custom-house officer, load- 
ing and discharging its cargo, it is not al- 
lowed to sail from one port to another port 
in the same colony, exccft in ballast. 

It is not a little singular, that each of the 
British American Colonies should have its 
own separate tariff, thus creating a restraint 
on the trade of one of them with another. 
A vessel sailing from Nova Scotia to a port 
in New-Brunswick, must pay a tariff duty 
in the latter port, and vice versa. The in- 
convenience and ruinous effects that would 
attend such a system in the United States, 
between the different states, is apparent to 
every American ; and yet the enlightened 
colonial subjects of Queen Victoria cannot 
see them. Our perfect freedom from all re- 
straints upon our internal trade, is one of 
the great sources of our prosperity. If each 
of our states had its separate tariff system 
of duties, all our state lines would be 
studded with custom-houses, and each state 
would have to maintain an army of custom- 
house officers ! Smuggling, then, would be- 
come a virtue, and the beauties of the tariff 
system would then be fully developed. 
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With our prosperous example of perfect 
exemption from ail state tariffs fully before 
their eyes, it is not a little surprising that 
our neighbors of the British American Colo- 
nies should continue such a system. But 
some in this world cither cannot see, or will 
not see ; and so they have to suffer the 
consequences. 

With this brief account of the present 
condition of our commercial relations with 
the British American Colonies, we now pro- 
ceed to consider — 

II. The present character and amount of our 
trade \cith those colonies. 

The first report made to our government, 
on the subject of our trade with the British 
American Colonies, was ordered, we believe, 
by the Hon. Mr. Meredith ; and the second 
by Mr. T. Corwin, from which we derive 
many of the facts and details which are con- 
tained in this paper. 

AH of our information regarding trade is 
derived from custom-house returns ; but as 
these returns are, at best, only approxima- 
tions, and almost invariably far below the 
real truth, in respect to values, great allow- 
ance must be made in determining from 
those returns the actual amount of trade. 
It is stated in Mr. Corwin's report, that if 
20 per cent, were added to the custom-house 
returns, in determining the amount of our 
trade with the British American Colonies, 
it would not be too great an addition. 

It is to be borne in mind that, in this 
paper, we confine ourselves to the trade of 
this country alone with the British Ameri- 
can Colonies. 

The trade of this country, by sea, with 
those colonies, is carried on chiefly by 
British vessels, owing to our vessels, by the 
convention of 1830, being restricted only to 
a certain number of what are called free 
colonial ports, while British vessels may 
enter all ports both of the colonies and of 
this country. 

The total exports to the colonies, from the 
United States, in 1840, were $6,100,501, 
which, in 1850, had increased to $9,549,036, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, in ten 
years. 

In 1849, our imports to the colonies were 
as follows : 

To Canada $4,971,420 

Ncw-Brunawick 1.058.248 

Nova Scotia 1411.828 

Newfoundland 935400 

Princo Edward's If land 65,524 

$8,442,420 

We will endeavor to give some details 
regarding our trade with each of the above 
colonies. 

Canada. — Canada has only two ports for 
sea commerce, Montreal and Quebec ; but 
these are not free ports, our imports reach 



them only by British vessels, from the sea, 
or by American vessels from the lakes. 

The articles imported from the United 
States into Canada, are: tobacco, sugar, 
molasses, maize, pork, coal, salt, American 
manufactures of cotton sheetings and shirt- 
ings, warp yam, wadding, batting, plain and 
printed calicoes, satinets, woolens, cassi' 
meres, kerseys, leather manufactures, doe- 
skins, machinery, paints, oils, edge tools, 
agricultural implements, India rubber manu- 
factures ; also, large quantities of tea, cof- 
fee, and other foreign products, under the 
drawback law, consisting chiefly of sugars, 
cigars, dried fruits, wines, hides, and hard- 
ware. 

The exports from Canada to the United 
States consist of lumber, wheat, flour^ 
vegetables, seeds, ashes, wool, eggs, and 
coarse grains for distilling. Timber and 
lumber are, and ever have been, the great 
staple exports of Canada. The lumber trade 
of Canada, in 1846, amounted to $6,000,000. 
Canada now supplies one-third of all the 
lumber used in the Hudson River markets ; 
and its lumber trade is rapidly increasing. 

The inland exports of Canada to the Uni- 
ted States, in 1848, were about $3,000,000. 
These inland exports have been materially 
increased by the late changes in the com- 
mercial policy of England by those in the 
provincial and United States tarifls, and by 
the United States draw-back law. 

Of these $3,000,000 of export^ $250,000 
worth went to New-York for re-shipment to« 
Great Britain, under the drawback law. 

The returns of the trade of Canada with 
this country, for the year ending January 5» 
1851, show that the trade is in a highly pros- 
perous condition, and rapidly increasing. 
They are as follows : 

Imports fVoni the United States, $7,404,800 

Exports to the United States, 5,613,500 

This shows what certain short-sighted poli- 
tical economists call a " balance of trade ** 
against Canada ; but we have no complaints 
from the Canadians of an '* alarming balance 
of trade," but, on the contrary, the most 
ample evidence of their rapidly increasing 
prosperity. It would be a sorry state of aS 
fairs, indeed, if the outgoes were greater than 
the incomes ; or if they only just balanced 
each other ; for, in the former case, a de- 
dine of prosperity, a ruinous retrogradation, 
would be manifest ; and in the latter, a mi- 
serable unprogressiveness in commercial 
affairs. 

The inland trade of Canada with this 
country has had to contend with the restric- 
tive and unnatural policy of a host of prohi- 
bition laws, passed by the British parliament; 
together with colonial and United States 
tarifls, which have, to a great extent, checked 
it, to the injury of both countries, 

New-Brunstnck. — Next to Canada, onr 
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bade vhh New-BniDgwick is tbe d 
portaDl. Borderiae od Maine, a 






hland Iraffic exi»la'E>etwFen Maine and Nai 
BniDawick, on the Up|ier St. Joba, and on 
the St. Croix River, aimilar to that carried on 
bMween Canada and tbe Americaaa in the 
Niaeara district. Since the Beltlemeiitorilie 
north-eaatem bonndnr; qaeition, our trade 
with Kew-Drun»wick haa EreatJy incroaaed, 
Thia trade ia chieflv in lumber. The lumber 
tnde of the St. John River, on the Americao 
tarrilory, lias been about fSOO.OOO during tbe 
Uat five jears. The ataple eiporta at .New- 
Bronawick are timber, lumber, the produce 
of ita fiaheriea, coal, uphaltum, gjpaaoi, 
srindalODef^ and maDganeae. Ship-huilding 
fa alao carried on eztenajvely. Laree num- 
ber* of veaseta, of all aizea, are bohubTI; built 
lor foreign markela. Sbip-building ia the 

3 le manufacture of New-Brunswick. It ia 
that veeaelaof the aame quality, in every 
Mapect. aa our beat, can be built there for 
two-lhirda of the coat in the United Slatea. 

The entire trade of New-Brunawick with 
the United Statea may t>H slated aa followa, 
far 1S50: 
lupniH rhiiii i1i« United SiiWi,. t3,0(M,«O0 

Kota Scotia and Cape flrcton.— The ei- 
porta of Iheae colonies are the same as tho^e 
of Nevr-Brunawick, with the addition of 
agricnllural pniducli. The amount of tbeir 
Inde with ttaia country auDua]ty ii nearly aa 
followa : 

IninrM from Ihernllrd Slalea. tI,800,D(W 

Eiporli 10 lbs UiUirdSlitca, «oa,0(H 

Ship-bnildiog i* also extensively carried on 
In tbeae culoDiea. lb 1349, they manufac- 
tnredaai vesiela. They have 34 free porta. 

NtiBfBvn^land.— T!he staple products of 
thia ialand are ruraiahed by its fisheries, to 
which may be added lis fura aud skina from 
Labrador, attd ita seal fiaheriea. The graai 
■mount of exporti from tbis iglaud, in 1849, 
toall partaof tbe world, was about $4,000,000. 
Id 1827, our trade with the isleod waa abso- 
lately nothing. It is now nearly aa followa'. 

Impona thiinlhe tTnlied AtatQS. $],OI)0,0(Ki 

Bipoiia 10 Ibe United SiUFB, 'SfltH- 



ezporla being grai 

pork, and animals. But little liata ia expi 
Oar trade with this iaiand is very amul 
tmpona ft-om lta« United Slatea, 



but it ia now found, thai either from the an 
perior diligence and akill of the Americant 
or becauae the fi^b bite better at that diatanci 
from tbe shore, the Americans catch mon 
tisb than the English, Tbe latter complaii 



tbe treaty nl 
Ihe pointa from which the tbrea marmn 
miles ahall be measured, tbe English, wiah- 
ing to pnah tbe Americana aa far out la aea 
Eu piKsible, coulend thai tbe prescribed dis- 
UDce of three miles abould be measured from 
the head-landa, many of which project a long 
aiatance into the ocean. Tbia subject baa 
been several times made a matter nf ne|:olla- 



It decided. 



of 
.1 St. Jan 



a Isle ai 



iquiry oi 
t, Mr. 



of 



but nnthiug was done. Tbe legialatui 
"ova Scotia, Newfouudland, and Prince IJd- 
■ard's Island, have pelitioned the Britiah 
parliament on tbe subject, but without relief. 

Nova Seolia fumiahes Iho largeet amount 
of Eah to the Uuited States, In 1849 tbe 
quanuly sent from Halifax alone to the 
United Stales waa, of pickled Eah, 100,800 
barrela. In 1B47, Halifax exported hither 
1S4,56S barrela of mackerel, beaides large 
quantitiea of aalmon, herrine, and codGsh. 

We will now proceed to consider — 

III. How Bur trade with Iht British Ameri- 
ran Colonies can be improped. 

Tbe great impediment to our commerce 
wilh the British American Colonies is that 
presented by tbe present fooliah and impoli- 
tic commercial enactments and trealiea liolh 
of England and of thia country, lo which we 
should alto add Ihe colonial tariSs, If these 



-e all I' 



ept. 



preaent trade' woulJ be iramediBlely greally 
increaaed, and greatly to tbe profit, of course, 
ofbotbconnlnea. 

The true object of all commercial legisla- 
tion abould be to facilitate commerce ; but 
unfortunalely for the world, the progress of 
trade has always been checked, if not alto, 
gelher stopped, by the ignorant and inter- 
meddlins of governments and legislatures. 
Wo say Ignorant, because a — i..- 



iinder- 



•tl 00,00(1 

Tbe shores of Newfoundland, Prince Ed. 
mrd'a Island, Cape Breton, and Novt: 
Sootia, swarm with fiahermen, but Ameri- 
cana are not allowed to fiab within thret' 
■Darine miles of tbe land. Such it the alipu- 
lation;aereed upon, (o eiiat /omer, in our 
tmaty oriBlH with England. This arrange, 
ment, it waa thought by John Bull, would 
effectually gaatd turn against oa; btmiioDS ^ 



I that all attempts "lo regulate trade" toud 
only to diminiah those veiy advaulages 

' which they hope to ocquire by tbeir legitla- 
tion. Tbey proceed on ihc falae principle 

; that trade is a thing to be regulated, which 
ia the same thing aa Baying that there are no 
□atuial principles which govern trade, and 
that, therefore, tbej must be supplied by le- 
giilation. Ignorance of politjcul economy, and 
the selfishneas and cupidity of nations, have 
done more to retard commerce and civiliza- 
tion than all other caoses combined. The 
lawB of tmde are just aa tixed and unalter- 
able aa those that preside over the motions of 
the planetaiy maaaea, or that regulate chemi- 
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cal affinities; and it is jnst as absord to 
attempt to modify or regulate the former by 
legislation as the latter. And yet there are 
legislators in all countries who believe, that 
Nature's laws, governing trade, are defective 
and need patchmg. 

To such a belief must we ascribe all the 
present tariff laws and commercial restric- 
tions that exist, for the regulation of the trade 
between Great Britain and this country ; and 
the entire past history of the commerce of 
the two nations clearly shows, that if these 
were all swept away, their commerce would 
soon attain a degree of prosperity which it 
never can attain under the present system. 

Every removal of restrictions on trade has 
invariably and speedily led to increasing 
commercial prosperity ; whence, we may 
reasonably infer, that a removal of all restric- 
tions would make our commercial prosperity 
complete. 

It was thought a very wise remark of the 
great Mr. Canning, when he observed, in 
1826, that '* to allow foreign ships to enter 
colonial ports is a boon." A boon, indeed! 
and quite as great a boon to England as to 
America, although Mr. Canning could not see 
how. Great as ne was, he never learnt the 
truth, that a perfectly free trade between two 
countries could not benefit one without 
equally benefiting the other. It is not less a 
truth in trade than in physics, that action and 
re-action are equal. Of the truth of this, the 
history of commerce furnishes a thousand 
striking demonstrations. 

The foolish restrictions imposed upon com- 
merce — and we can call them nothing else 
but foolish — deprive nations of a thousand 
mutual advantages, and check and distort the 
developments of humanity and the progress 
of civilization. The truth of this remark is 
illustrated by the character of our present 
commercial relations with Britain and its co- 
lonies. Here, neiehboring to us. in the British 
American Oolomes, is a population of 
3,000,000 of people, industrious, intelligent, 
enterprising, and occupying a country of more 
than 500,000 square miles, with a healthy, in- 
vigorating climate, and of the most valuable 
and superabundant agricultural, mineral, and 
manufacturing resources, its facilities for 
river and lake navigation are unparalleled. 
It is watered throughout by streams affording 
an unlimited amount of water-power; its 
fisheries are the most valuable in the world ; 
its sea-coast is indented with numerous admir- 
able harbors. And to these unsurpassed 
physical capabilities we mny add a truly vast 
and imposing system of internal improve- 
ments, projected and completed for the 
purpose of overcoming the natural impedi- 
ments of the St. Lawrence River and the 
Falls of Niagara, and thus connecting the 
ocean with the great western lakes. These 
vast improvements, by which a vessel of 300 
tons burthen, and capable of carrying 3,000 



barrels of flour, and of a draft of nine feet 
water, can now, but for certain enactments of 
wise legislators, pass from the harbor of 
Chicago to the ocean, and thence to any part 
of the globe, reflect the highest credit on the 
intelligence, industry, and enterprise of the 
Canadian people, shackled as they are by the 
policy and nature of a ruling monarchical 
government 3,000 miles off. The difference 
between Canada and this country is striking ; 
and we can only ascribe it to the difference 
in the form of government, for we have 
abundant evidence that the energies of the 
Canadians would have made them a verf 
different people, but for their government. 

To gratify her fondness for *' regulating 
trade " and imposing tariffs, England has ever 
kept the St. Lawrence, the great outlet of 
Canadian commerce, closed to all but her 
own vessels. By thus doing, she has inflicted 
immense evil upon the Canadas and herself, 
while she has stimulated the energies of cur 

Ceople to devise means of overcoming the 
ar to a more free intercourse, interposed by 
the closing of that river. The trade of the 
Canadas is a prize for which our people»-we 
do not say our government — have long con- 
tended. They have succeeded at last. The 
Mississippi valley is not the sole abdomen of 
plenWtnat the energies and enterprise of our 
people have subjected to a commercial para- 
centesis. The operation of "tapping" the 
Canadas, as well as the Mississippi valley, has 
engaged the attention of our people for years ; 
and they have at last succeeded in opening 
no less than six broad channels, through 
which the wealth of the Canadas is now flow- 
ing, namely, — the Erie Canal, the Champlain 
Canal, the Ogdensburg and Boston, and the 
Buffalo and Boston rail-roads and the Brie 
and New- York Rail-road, and the Montreal 
and Portland rail-roads. 

These outlets to Canadian and Western 
trade now render the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, below Montreal, a matter of 
less moment; and the more so, because the 
St. Lawrence, even though its navigation 
were free, is closed Jsy ice tor several mouths 
in the year. 

There is but one coorsenow left by which 
our trade with the British American Colonies 
can be improved, and that is by reciprocal 
free trade. The Canadian government has 
generously taken the first step in this impor- 
tant matter, by proposing to our government 
to establish reciprocal free trade in certain 
articles, the products of both countries. This 
is a liberal ofler, and we do not see how oar 
government can refuse to accept it. It re- 
commends itself strongly to our best interests, 
and we cannot reject the offer without with- 
holding from ourselves the highest commer- 
cial advantages. 

Although the subject of reciprocal free 
trade with Canada has long been agitated, we 
do not know of a single valid objection that 
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can be raised against it, once the meamire 
has been saDctioaed by the Uoited States 
House of Representatives. 

It is admitted by all, that the perfectly 
onrestraioed commerce existing oetween 
the several states of this Union, has been a 
very prominent cause of our national pros- 
penty ; and from this it is ^uite natural to 
ufer, that by extending this unrestrained 
commerce to the British American Colonies, 
another powerful element of prosperity 
would be gained. Canada is now willing to 
withdraw her part of the restrictions*, and 
it now remains for us to say, whether we 
will deny ourselves the immense advantages 
that would result to us from a free inter- 
course with our colonial neighbors. Such 
an arrangement would make our trade with 
the British American Colonies only a portion 
of our home internal trade ; and it is admit- 
ted, by all political economists, that the 
home trade of a country is vastly more im- 

{>ortant than its foreign. This is true, at 
east of our own country; for our internal 
trade averages |92 for each individual of our 
population, while our foreign trade is only 
^7 for each individual. 

Even under the present unnatural restric- 
tive system, the latest returns show that we 
export more of our domestic manufactures 
to Canada alone than to any other country. 
Our exports to Canada alone, in 1850, were 
equal to the whole amount exported to 
Sweden, Prussia, Holland, Portugal and 
Mexico. 

Such are the advantages which our great 
Atlantic cities would afford to the colonial 
merchants for trade, if the existing tariff 
restrictions were removed, that the system, 
heretofore pursued by them, of importing 
direct from foreign ports, would be aban- 
doned, and they would muke all their pur- 
chases in our cities. Under our present 
tariff, however, of 20 per cent., they cannot 
do this, since the high duties prevent them 
from exchanging, in our markets, their pro- 
ducts for ours. If they buy now in our At- 
lantic cities, it is only by bank drafts, specie, 
or their equivalents; but this causes such a 
drain upon their banks, that their trade with 
OS is very much embarrassed and limited. If 
we would hnve the 3,000,000 of our British 
colonial neighbors trade with us, we must 
allow them to bring their products into our 
markets, without paying a duty of 20 per 
cent., which duty at present amounts to a 
prohibition. It also leads to a vast deal of 
smuggling along our entire and extensive 
northern frontier. It is highly probable, 
that the amount of goods annually smuggled 
from both countries across the line, is nearly, 
if not quite equal to tlie amount which pays 
duty ; for the frontier is so extensive, and the 
population so dense, on both sides, that it 
would require an army of custom-house 
officers and a fleet of revenue cutters to pre- 
vent it. Smuggling is called " a demorah- 



zing traffic ;* * but as the right of trade is a na- 
tural right, and as smuggling is only the natu- 
ral means of asserting this natural right, it may 
well be questioned, whether it is not rather 
the tariff which is ** demoralizing," than the 
business of smuggling. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that high duties operate as a 
bounty for smugglers. Mr. J. D. Andrews, 
the United States Consul at Saint John, New- 
Brunswick, in his very able report to our 
government, on the trade, commerce, and 
resources of the British North American Co- 
lonies, from which we take many of the 
facts contained in this paper, very signifi- 
cantly observes, in speaking of *' the neces- 
sity of a thorough remodeling of our lake- 
port custom-houses," as follows : 

"To one fact I deem it my duty specially to call 
your attention, viz. : the practice, in several inland 
ports, for eacli collector, on retiring from office, to 
carry away with him the books and accounts, on the 
plen, that having paid for the stationery from his pri' 
vate funds, they are private property, the govern' 
ment not making any allowance for this item uf pul>- 
lic expenditure." 

Undoubtedly these "books and accounts,* 
if suffered to see the light, would tell a tale • 
They would illustrate, in a must striking 
manner, the *' demoralizing effects'' of tariffs 
upon custom-house officers and others. 

The entire line of our northern frontier, in- 
cluding Lake Champlain, open for smu^- 
glin^ and bribery of custom-house officers, is 
nearly 5,000 milos in length. 

The system of reciprocal free trade, pro- 
posed by the Canadians, is not subject to the 
objections made to a transatlantic free trade 
by tlie friends of protective tariffs. The 
American protective policy is defended 
mainly on the ground that we should be 
protected against the advantages which the 
European manufacturer has over us, in the 
abundance and cheapness of his capital and 
labor ; and that we should be relieved from 
the fluctuations of foreign trade. But none 
of these reasons will justify a tariff to protect 
us against colonial producers or manufactu- 
rers; for they have not the advantage over 
us of more abundant and cheaper capital and 
labor. The prices of labor in the British 
American Colonies are nearly if not quite as 
high as iu this country. What we want 
most is a free outlet for our surplus pix>- 
ducts. 

It would be easy to refute the many frivo- 
lous objects which the advocates of protec- 
tive tarifis make to reciprocal heo trade with 
Canada, and the other British colonies. We 
will only say, that, in considering large com- 
mercial questions, it is quitj unworthy of a 
great nation to enter into petty calculations 
of the advantages it gives and takes in trade. 
The enlightened and liberal views of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1782, who contended for an ** equal 
and honest reciprocity" in trade between 
the two countries, are the only ones wor- 
thy of a great nation like ours. 
In return for this reciprocity of trade with 
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HP, Canada proposes to open the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence. This woold certainly 
be a valuable acquisition to us, as is proved 
by the numerous petitions of our citizens in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and 
New- York, (who certainly are the best 
judges,) presented to Congress, praying for 
the adoption of measures to have that river 
opened to the shipping of the lakes. If 
there was no advantage in having that river 
opened, such petitions would not appear in 
Congress. 

Although the artificial outlets to the upper 
lakes and Canadian commerce are numerous, 
yet the St. Lawrence has some important 
advantages over these. If the navigation of 
that river was free, all our shipping on all 
the lakes, from Chicago to Oswego, could 
pass down to the ocean with full cargoes. 

The St. Lawrence is to the North and 
West, what the Mississippi is to the South 
and West. The St. Lawrence has a course 
of 1800 miles, and drains a basin of 1,000,000 
of square miles. It is the natural outlet of 
Michigan, a portion of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana, of northern Ohio, northern Penn- 
sylvania, northern ^and western New-York, 
and of western Vermont — a vast district of 
country, comprising the principal portion of 
the wheat-growing region of the United 
States. According to Mr. BueVs able report 
on the free navigation of the St Lawrence, 
the trade in wheat in this vast region, in 
1841, amounted to 2,780,000 bushels. In 
1847 it had risen to 10.688,514, an increase of 
17 per cent per annum. If this same rate of 
increase were to continue till 1857, the value 
of the wheat, then, in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, at the present prices, would be 
over $170,000,000. 

As commerce always seeks the shortest 
routes, it may be interesting to consider the 
advantages which the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence woulJ afiord in this res- 
pect. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
shortest route to Europe, from the heart of 
NorQi America, is by this river. The shortest 
route from New-Orleans to Liverpool is up 
the Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh, and 
thence to Lake Erie, and down tne St. 
Lawrence. The route to Kurope, from all 
the lake-ports, by way of the St Lawrence, 
is several hundred miles nearer than by any 
other route. This is one important advan- 
tage to our north-western trade, which, 
added to there being no unloading of car- 
goes in the whole route, renders the free na- 
vigation of the St. Lawrence a matter highly 
desirable to the North-west. 

If the St. Lawrence was open to our ves- 
sels, it is highly probable that vast quantities 
of the proaucts of the Mississippi valley 
would find their way to Europe by that 
route ; for when once on shipboard at Chi- 
cago, or at other lake ports, it would naturally 



and easily take the shortest route. This 
route, too, would have an advantage over all 
others, derived from climate and latitude. 
The pork, bacon, lard, and flour, of the Mis- 
sissippi vaHey, would escape the injurious 
heat of other routes, by taking that of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Another important advantage to be derived 
from the opening of the St. Lawrence would 
be, that the vast amount of shipping that ia 
kept idle during the long winters in the lakes, 
by the ice, could pass down to the ocean, on 
the approach of winter, and be profitably 
employed on the ocean. 

It is to be hoped that the present session of 
Congress will take some action on this im- 
portant subject : for it is one not only of 
vital importance in a commercial point of 
view, but also one nearly connected with the 
maintenance of our present friendly relations 
with Great Britain. It would be a digression, 
not contemplated when we commenced this 
paper, to view our subject in respect to our 
relation of amity with Great Britain, and we 
shall, therefore, make but this short allusion 
to it. In less than a quarter of a century, the 
population of the great North- west will count 
millions, where it now counts tens of thou- 
sauds; and then they will feel more than 
ever the importance to them of the St. Law- 
rence, as their natural outlet to the ocean ; 
and they will then begin to regard the free 
navigation of that river as a ** natural rights** 
which, if not peaceably granted, might be 
forcibly taken. 

We will conclude this paper by a brief 
observation on the present indications of 
public sentiment in Canada, regarding the 
opening of the St. Lawrence. From certain 
movements in Montreal and Quebec, it would 
appear, that the refusal of our government to 
reciprocate the liberal policy oif the Canadian 
government, would lead to the immediate 
adoption, by the latter, of measures of retali- 
ation. The tardy movements of our govern- 
ment have already aroused the merchants of 
Montreal and Quebec, who advocate, in com- 
mon with the manufacturers of England, the 
imposition ofdifi*erential duties against Ame- 
rican manufactures. This would probably 
be the first retaliatory act ; and the second 
would be the closing of all the Canadian 
canals, now so extensively and profitably 
used by our lake commerce. It must be ad- 
mitted, that the offer of the Canadians to es- 
tablish a system of free trade with us, and to 
open the St. Lawrence, is highly liberal ; and 
when it is considered that the average Cana- 
dian duties on our products is only 12^ per 
cent, while ours on their products is 23^ per 
cent, it would seem that our government 
could not, with any show of liberality and 
grace, refuse reciprocation, in view, too, of 
the many advantages our trade would derive 
from it, and the loud call for it from so many 
of our citizens. 
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AMERICA— BRITISH.— Extent of Bri- 
tish America — Progress of liberal prin- 
ciples — Destinies — Upper and Lower 
Canada — New-Brunswick — Nova Scotia 
— Newfoundland— New-Britain, etc—The 
present paper comprises another of the series 
promised upon the various geographical divi- 
sions of the Western world : and the reader 
will find advantage in consulting them to- 
gether in the volumes we have published and 
are now publishing. 

British America is in extent equal to about 
one-third of the whole continent, and is limi- 
ted by the possessions of Russia on the 141^ 
of longitude, and all other points by those 
of the United States. The islands of the 
Arctic sea, and along the Atlantic coast, are 
claimed as a part of the same empire ; and 
the late treaty negotiations have settled the 
long agitated Maine and Oregon boundaries. 

The northern regions of British America 
possess no agricultural capacities, but are 
locked up in frosts and perpetual snows. 
The fur trade can alone be prosecuted. To 
the south, the climate becomes genial and 
the soil fertile. Immense forests prevail 
here. 

British America offers perfect relief, says 
Mr. Gcsner, in his late work upon New- 
Brunswick, to the overflowing population of 
the mother-country, whose manufacturing 
districts and most productive counties have 
become so overloaded with the humble 
classes, that the least disturbance in the 
state of trade produces the greatest degree of 
misery and crime. 

In the same connection Mr. Alison, in his 
work on Population, remarks : — Nor is there 
any chance of this prodigious opening for 
labor in Australia and our North American 
colonies, being either diminished or lost to 
this country, except by the folly of internal 
legislation. The productive land in Canada 
and New-Holland, exceeds that of all Europe 
put together. It is so intersected by water 
through the great chain of the lakes, which 
flows through its centre, that hardly any 
part of it is fifty miles from inland naviga- 
tion, and an immense tract lies on the shores 
of vast navigable rivers or stupendous inland 
Bcas. The climate, severe in Lower, is much 
more mild in Upper Canada ; the vine, the 
apricot, peach and nectarine, ripen in the 
open air. The soil is so rich from the falling 
of leaves during many thousand winters, 
that it bears the finest wheat crops for three 
years, without manure. The invention of 
steam has facilitated indefinitely both the 
means of getting at this fertile district, and 
the market for its produce when cultivation 
has commenced. Nothing is wanted but 
hands to clear the vast tracts of wood-encum- 
bered plains, aud that is precisely what Eng- 
land possesses to superfluity. 



The possession of this immense cottntiy 
can in no other sense be considered impor- 
tant to Great Britain, than in offering a vent 
to her rapidly augmenting population. From 
its trade and commerce, in consequence of 
her systems of exclusion and restrictions, 
she has perhaps obtained less advantage than 
the continual outlay which has been every 
year required. One has not to be a deep ob- 
server, to mark at a glance the comparative 
progress of the regions on either side of the 
St. Lawrence, and there can be no other 
manner of accounting for it, than the spirit 
of liberty and attendant enterprise which ex- 
ist upon the one hand. With equal liberality 
of laws and government, a very different 
state of things might early be predicated. 

Nor are we to suppose the old colonial 
policy existing in its full force in British 
America. Many and marked improvements 
have been demanded and made since the in- 
dependence of the American states. The 
contagion of free institutions is not easily 
arrested, and a careful study of the colonies 
now under consideration, will show that they 
have been gradually gaining power at the ex- 
pense of the mother-country, and that the 
concessions made them from time to time, 
would have been considered treason to de- 
mand at the close of the last century.* The 
influence of the United States is felt all 
through the[British colonies in their ameliora- 
tion. This we regard as the high, holy and 
peaceful mission of America. We ask no 
other conquests ! Let our neighbors regu- 
late their own affairs in the manner best 
suitable to them, so long as there shall be no 
interference with ours. If a " manifest des- 
tiny " decree all America to us, it is well to 
await the falling of the ripened fruit without 
agency of ours. A better policy would be — 
" liold, enough !" 

British America embraces a territory equal 
in extent to' two-thirds of the whole of 
Europe. It is divided into the provinces of 
Canada, (Lower and Upper,) New-Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and 
New-Britain, — the latter a cold and barren 
country, between Hudson's Bay and the 

* A well-informed writer, in the last number of the 
North American Review, July, 1648, shows in strong 
colors the progress of liberalism in the British colo- 
nies. The descendants of the tories of our Revolu- 
tion who removed to these points, demand yet more 
than did the whigs of that period, whom they stig- 
matised as rebels and traitors. Some of the ablest 
men in the British colonies are of this class. *•* Wbat 
do we see," asks the Review, *' after the lapse of 
nine years ? The popular will having wholly wrest- 
ed away the prerogative, now breaks up cabinets 
and displaces the highest flinctionaries, without 
check, accountability or control. We see, too, a 
minister of the Crown conceding, in express terms, 
that such a power seems to be a necessary part of 
representative institutions in a certain state of their 
progre»tl If a single whig of 1776, in his loftiest 
mood, even so much as dreamed of obtaining a con- 
cession like this, we have yet to be informed of it " 
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Pacific, thinly inhabited by Esquimaux and 
other savages.* 

The following table shows the area in 
square miles and population of each, so far 
as has been specifically ascertained : 

Pop. 
Sq. Miles. FopuUtioa. to Sq. Mil*. 

Lower Canada.... 1M,000 700,000 3 

Upper Canada .... 150,000 600,000 4 

New-Brunswick. . .27,700 180,000 6 

Nora Scotia 17,000 350,000 18 

Newfoundland 50,000 100,000 2 

New-Britain .... 1,861,300 - 



Total 2,300,000 1,930,000 1 

Sebastian Cabot is said to have first dis- 
covered Canada in 1497. The French pre- 
pared a map of the^Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1508, and in 1525 took possession of the 
•country in the name of the king of France. 
Quebec, the first settlement, was not found- 
ed till 1608 ; after which period the colonists 
were much annoyed by the native Indian 
tribes. A friendly compact, however, was 
ultimately made, and they became auxili- 
aries against the British. In 1759 Quebec 
was taken by the British forces under Gen. 
Wolfe, and the whole territory ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
The seignorial rights, the various holdings 
and tenures under them, and the endow- 
ments of the Catholic Church, were lefl un- 
disturbed ; and all the estates, including the 
unappropriated lands in the provinces, held 
at the period by the French king, became 
vested in the British crown. Here began 
British rule and colonization north of the 
great American lakes. 

We shall notice the provinces separately 
in the order named in the table. 

Lower Canada. — More than two-thirds of 
the population are of French origin, speak 
the French language, and profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. The chief settlements 
are in the valley of the St. Lawrence, be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec, a distance of 
one hundred and fifly or two hundred miles. 
The following statement exhibits the quanti- 
ty of lands surveyed, value, &c. : 

Acres. 

Jesuits' estates not appropriated 604,080 

Indian Reservations and St. Maurice 87,000 

Seignorial tenures granted to in- 
dividuals 7,406,000 

Free and common socage granted 

to individuals 3,847,629 

Included in the above 1,684,233 

On hand 3,907,000 

16,934,862 

Unsurveyed 107,856,000 

Income from the Territorial Fund in 1843, 
was t8l36,000; in 1844, 825,900; due for 
the sale of Crown lands, §269,600. 

* Labrador, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, 
AnticoKti, may be considered embraced. 

t The sterling has been turned into federal money, 
vraiving fractions, as more satisfactory to our 
readers. 



Of the unsurveyed lands, 3,907,000 acres 
are unappropriated ; from which $592,293 in 
government scrip, at the valuation of $1 per 
acre, must be deducted : 

3,314,707 acres, valued by Surveyor Gen- 
eral at 60 cents $2,071,690 

8,500,000 unsurveyed, in rear of town- 
ships, at 60 cents 5,312,500 

6,000,000 north-east part of dist. of Que- 
bec, at 75 cents 4,500,000 

750,000 south-east sect, of St. Francis, 
&c., at 100 cents 750,000 

Land Fund $12,634,190 

Which, if invested at 5 per cent, will 
yield 631,709 

This revenue is charged with about $150,- 
000 to common schools, and $20,000 annuity 
to the Indian tribes. 

From an official report in 1846, we collect 
the following : 

Houses inhabited, 106,803 ; vacant, 4,041 ; 
now being built, 1,613—112,487. 

Heads of families, 121,441, of whom 76,- 
032 are proprietors of real estate; 37,113 
non-proprietors, and 8,296 having votes in 
towns, &c. 

Total resident population, 687,175 : of 
which there are natives of England, 11,886 ; 
Ireland, 44,012 ; Scotland, 13,341 ; Canada, 
of French origin, 518,565 ; Canada, of Bri- 
tish origin, 85,075 ; continental Europe, or 
otherwise, 2,353; United States, 11,943; 
aliens not naturalized, 1,505; total, males 
over 15 years of age, 186,548 ; females, 188,- 
954 ; under 15, males, 158,447 ; females, 
157,344. Of those under age, there are 
2,111 males married, and 6,705 females mar- 
ried ; being a total of 8,816 married minors. 

Deaf and dumb persons, 725, of which 447 
are males, and 278 females; blind, 523 
males, 273; females, 250; idiots, 950 
males, 478 ; females, 472 ; lunatics, 308 
males, 156 ; females, 152 ; — ^total, 2,506. 

The proportion of deaf and dumb in Cana- 
da to the whole population is as one to about 
957, a greater proportion than prevails 
throughout all Europe, (1 in 1,537,) and the 
United States, (1 in 2,000,) or the whole 
world, (1 in 1,556.) and is only exceeded by 
the solitary cases of Switzerland and Baden, 
where the proportion is respectively 1 in 603 
and 559. 

In the whole province there are only 261 
persons of color : 140 males, and 121 fe- 
males. 

The Church of Rome has 571,714 of the 
population within its pale, leaving a frag- 
ment for the other fourteen religious sects, 
the principal of which, in numbers, are the 
Church of England, 43,274 ; Scotland, 26,- 
725 ; Methodist, 15,853 ; Presbyterian gene- 
rally, 5,231 ; Baptist, 4,067. 

Occupations are thus stated : Male farm 
6er\'ants, 5,967 ; other male servants, 5,390 ; 
female servants, 11,510; engaged in trade 
and commerce, 3,739 ; paupers, 463. 
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7,540,- 



Of the anil, the ocmpipd 
460, of which 3,083,949 aie uncicr cultivi 
lion, uul 4.456,400 not under cultivation. 

The produce of the year 1843 was ■.^- 
Wheat, 914,909 bushels ; bsHey, 1,221,710; 
lye, 310,458; osU, 6,688,933; peas, 1,428,- 
803 ; Indian com, 143,947 ; bucliwheat, 375,- 
744; poUtoes, 9,914,639.— Total, 21,365,- 
913 Wmcheater bushels. 

There are 1,639 educational estabUah- 
menta, including 63 colleges. acadnnipB and 
convents. In ut, 56.578 pupils are taught : 
31,433 males, and 36,146 females. 

The shipping of Quebec, in 1844, consist- 
ed of 609 vessels, with a tonnage of 46,351, 
manned by 3,690 men ; that of Montreal at 
SO vessels, tonnage 10,097, and 556 men. 

Of manufactories, there are417 griet mills, 
with 849 run of stones; oat-meal. 111 ; bar- 
ley, 48; saw, 895; oil, 30; fulling, 155; 
carding, 166; thrashing, 451; paper, 7;. 
iron-works, 79 ; trip-hammers, 18 ; nail fac- ■ 
toriee, 7 ; distilleries, 37 ; browing, 29 ; tan- 
neries, 335 ; pot and pearl asherics, 423 ; all . 
Other manuraclories, 136. Total 3,333. 

The rale of wages of common laborers, 
for corporation work, is 60 cents per day, 
and for canal, 76. Mechanics and artisans 
usually receive in Montreal — maaans from 
81,25 to 81,76 per day ; plasterers, «1,50 to 
t2; bricklayers, 81,63; painters, 81,62; 
carpenters, 81,25 to 81,62. 

Tho Mmtreai Tramtripl, encouraging 
foreign labor to try its fortunes in Canada, 
■ays; 



Trade of Qiuhec and Montreal. — Without 
extending general remarks, we close our 
Btatislica of Lower Canada, by a glance at 
its productions and commerce. The futlow- 
ing is a tabic of the exports by sea, of wheat, 
flour, oats, and peas, from Montreal and 
Quebec, for nine years :— 
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■■nellDnlLnf his coodiUon. Tbcre i> none 

horrible noceHslnly— IhalwsierlnfilwIweeniBirva. ^ 

pmses tinndndi of Ihouunds of hanian iKlngi nl 

The project of a railroad from the Canada ' 

line to Portland, Me., 124 miles, has been j 

introduced, upon estimates of 83,500,000; [ 

but the success of enterprises of this kind, ^ 

in BO cold a climate, is much doubted. Mr. J 

Hall aays of Canada : — ( 

"I find Ibst fills of snow ars rVeqnenI In that ' 



lS4e. 

During the year 1846, 30 vessels, with a 
tonnage of ia,761, were built at Quebec. 

The lumber trade foims a considerable 
item, as will appear by the following state- 
nienl of timber measured at Quebec, in the 
!a«t three years : — 

Wtijie nns I9.1I1.4S5 tl. .34,W4,nS. .II.IKS.IM 

Red Pine 1.144,S1S ■■. ...5,M7,7M. . .6,SI«.»sa 

Oak l,60(l,«e".,..WM,iM. . 3.4S4.MV 

Elm.. 1,»«,BIS"....3,4M.1M...3.03S,MI 

Ash 4ia.«»",... seo.ose ... u!t.:ii 

Basawood J7.0»".... 88,798... 1S.69I 

Bultemut 9.6fH '-.,.. aO,T8S... 0.(118 

Timarsc 190,933".... M3.5§4.. S90.61B 

BircH and Maple. H»,WI7".... MU.TS7.. oa.JJT 
Value of eiports at Quebec, 1847. 37,067.- 
90U; imports, 83,062, SOO. Value of im- 
ports at Montreal, 1B47, f 8,479.800, being a 
decrease of 8988,170 from the previous year'a 
imports. Of British manufactures imported, 
the decrease has been 81,140,000, while the 
value of foreign goods imported has Increased 
S353.000, The exports from Montreal show 
an increase in 1847 over the previous year, 
of 8693,000. 
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tion, 4>407f908 ; stock on hand, Ist January, 
1848, 2,507,878 lbs. ; being a decrease of 
409,512 lbs. from the consumption of the 
previous year. 

The number of vessels that sailed from 
the port of Montreal in 1847, were, for 
Great Britain, 154 ; Ireland, 13 ; the Colo- 
nies, 36 ; Oporto, 1 ; Quebec, 16. 

Internal improvements in all the provinces 
will appear in a general table. 

Upper Canada. — This province is separ- 
ated from Lower Canada by the Ottawa 
river, which empties into the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal. Of Canada generally, it has 
been said, that the climate is subject to great 
extremes of heat and cold ; the thermometer 
ranging between 102® above, and 36° below 
Fahrenheit; the ground being covered five 
months in the year with snow. The geogra- 
phical limits are given from 57° to 90° west 
longitude, and 42° to 62° north latitude ; 
forming an extent of 1,450 miles from Am- 
herstburg, on Detroit River, south-west, to 
the Straits of Belleisle on the coast of Labra- 
dor. This line embraces the settled portions 
of the country from Lake Huron to New- 
foundland ; the whole territory is estimated 
at from 200 to 400 miles wide. Upper 
Canada is subdivided into seventeen districts 
or counties, viz : — Eastern, Ottawa, John- 
ston, Bathurst, Midland, Victoria, New^castle, 
Simcoe, Home, Wellington, Gore, Niagara, 
Talbot, Brock, London, Western, and Huron. 
The population has increased tenfold in the 
last forty years, and is still increasing rapidly. 
From Lake Ontario to Montreal, the St. Law- 
rence is broken by a succession of rocks and 
rapids, which render navigation very danger- 
ous. To overcome these obstructions, the 
Kidcau Canal, 135 miles long, affords a pass- 
age to boats from the lake, near Kingston, to 
Bytown, on the Ottawa river, from whence 
the latter is navigable to Montreal. This 
canal cost about ^6,000,000, and has 47 
locks, 142 feet long by 33 wide. Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are united by the Welland 
Canal, 42 miles, to avoid the Falls of Niagara. 
The descent of the canal, 330 feet, is ac- 
complished by 37 locks, 100 feet in length. 
The whole work, with great natural difficul- 
ties to surmount, cost nearly $6,000,000. 
The Lachine Canal, along the side of the 
St. Lawrence, to avoid a cascade, and the 
Grenville Canal, on the borders of the Ot- 
tawa, for avoiding its rapids, are minor 
works, though of great importance to navi- 
gation. 

The growth of Toronto is evidence of 
prosperity in Upper Canada. In a statistical 
work of 1817, by Dr. Thomas Rolph, the 
writer, describing what was then Little 
York, (now the City of Toronto,) says : 

"Its population is 1200 souls; for five miles 
roand the capital of Upper Canada, scarcely one 
improved fiurm can be seen in contact with another. 



The only connected' settlement is about five miles to 
the north of Yonge street ; in other directions, so 
far as the district goes, you might travel to its ut- 
most limits, and not find more than one fturm-honse 
for every three miles." 

After quoting the above, in a recent ad- 
dress, the mayor of Toronto proceeded : 

" Such was little York abont 1835. In 1817, it had 
no brick houses, no tinned roofb, no planked side- 
walks ; the stumps remained in the streets, and 
nothing was more common than to see teams mired 
in them, requiring all the aid that could be obtained 
to liberate them. What is now the market was a 
bay, and the fish-market the resort of wild fowls — 
unhealthy, liable to fever and agues, and all the dis- 
tressing catalogue of intermittents. No banks ; no 
markets ; a very mean building for a church ; no 
common sewers ; scarcely a schooner belonging to 
it, and few frequenting it ; no wharves ; not a single 
importer of British goods ; a few, and very few insig- 
nificant stores, and a few taverns, oflfering the 
worst accommodations. Such was Little York in 
1817, now the celebrated city of Toronto. Behold now 
its 20,000 inhabitants ; its rows of splendid brick- 
built, tin-covered houses, its magnificent churches, 
and number of places of worship ; its banks ; its float- 
ing palaces ; its beautiful schooners ; its magnificent 
stores, some of them rivaling those of the first city 
in the world, with their plate-glass windows, their 
spacious areas, and their splendid contents ; its 
hundreds of thousands of annually imported goods ; 
its merchants ; its public reading rooms ; its Me- 
chanics' institute its Board of Trade ; its public 
baths ; its splendid avenue, leading to a noble Uni- 
versity ; its common sewers ; its Macadamized 
streets ; its planked side-walks above a mile, or 
nearer two, (torn its magnificent market and City 
Hall, in every street, and leading to almost to every 
house. View its export trade, its wharves loaded 
with produce, and crow^ded with steamboats and 
schooners, the daily conveyance of the riches of the 
neighborhood. Behold its gas-lighted streets at 
night ; and now that greatest of all luxuries — an 
abundant supply of pure and wholesome water con- 
veyed to every house. Around it and about it, in all 
directions, fine houses, forms, orchards, villas and 
roads." 

The population of Toronto in 1826 wag 
1,719, and in 1834, when the city was incor- 
porated, it amounted to 9,654. By the census , 
of 1846, the population is 20,565, of which , 
8,577 belong to the Church of England, and 
4,307 to the Church of Rome. Some twenty 
other religious denominations divide the bal- 
ance between them. An increase of ten to 
one, within twenty years, is almost unprece- 
dented in the population of towns. The 
city of New- York, which has been regarded 
as foremost, has not kept equal pace since 
1697, when its population was only 4,302. 
The fertility and healthiness of Upper 
Canada, and convenient transportation on 
the lakes and canals, are the chief causes of 
this prosperity. Much might be said in 
description of the soil and improvements, 
together with the general resources of 
Canada, showing it to be a country capable 
of sustaining a dense and happy population. 
Of the Western District, (the peninsula be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Huron,) Dr. Rolph ia 
enthusiastic in his praise : 

" What shall I say ?— that there is not in all Amer- 
ica a soil so fertile, a climate so pure, scenery more 
beautiAil, properties more reasonable ; in fine, where 
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every combination exists to render it the most at- 
tractive spot in her Majesty's possessions in Amer- 
ica ! Ali this do I say flrom personal knowledge, 
and it is a matter of the utmost astonishment that 
so large a district should remain so neglected and 
unsellled ; for in no portion of Canada could horti- 
culture, floriculture, and agriculture, be prosecuted 
with more certainty of success than in it. Peaches, 
plums, peas, apples, melons, grapes, Indian corn, 
tobacco, and vegetables of every description, grow 
in an abundance and with a luxuriance that is truly 
astonishing ; and the day cannot be remote when 
such obvious advantages will attract attention. It 
is no longer inaccessible from bad roads, and I 
strongly recommend all who can aiTord it to pay a 
visit to it, before they determine where they shall 
settle when they have resolved on making Canada 
their home.*' 

The value of imports paying duties in 
1846, at Toronto, was $842,385, exclusive of 
$523,000 specie. Total revenue on importa- 
tions collected during the year, $162,645. 
Exports estimated in value, at $1,505,000, of 
which the following are the principal : 



it 

(C 



II 



Articles, ftc 

Flour bbls. 

Pork 

Beef. 

Timothy seed 

Wheat bush. 

Oats " 

Peas " 

Beef. trcs. 

Hams tons. 

Horntips and scraps ** 

Ashes casks. 

Butter kegs. 

Lard " 

Starch boxes 

White Pine Boards feet 

Bricks No. 

Sheep pelts ** 

Woolen cloths , yards 

Blankets pairs 

Furs and peltries, value about 

Fresh flsh 



QoMilitj. 

194,856 

4,133 

80 

176 

108,116 

3,000 

1,000 

65 

9 

11 

283 

200 

600 

600 

1,680,000 

1,030,000 

10,750 

40,00U 

130 

i:2,000 

i:500 



The quantity of flour and wheat exported 
from the Home District, in 1846, was — 

Floui^bbU. Wheal— boah. 
From Toronto 1W,356 108,116 



« 



i( 



Oshawa 34,630. 

Windsor 55,460. 

Credit 11,450. 



16,560 
24,300 
41,200 



Total 296,396 190,176 

The increase of exports over 1845 is esti- 
mated at $364,840. 

Shipping owned on Lake Ontario, and em- 
ployed in the inland waters of Canada, viz : 
57 steamers (two of iron) valued at $1,750,- 
000 ; 2 ships, 5 brigantines, and 95 schooners 
of 30 tons and upwards, $750,000 ; 6 lake 
propellers, $70,000; 3U0 barges, $400,000; 
7 river propellers, $35,000, — small craft un- 
der 30 tons, $85,000. Total, $3,090,000. 

Mills, factories, &c., in the Home District 
and city of Toronto, viz : 87 grist mills, val- 
ued $800,000, 19GBaw mills, $270,250; 12 
oatmeal mills, $16,500 ; 14 foundries, $100,- 
000; 18 woolen factories, $125,000; 50 
carding machines, $15,000; 1 edgetool fac- 
tory, $10,000; 3 starch factories, $12,500; 28 
distilleries, $54,125 ; 6 soap and candle fac- 



tories, $21,000; 1 cabinet and chair factory 
rsteam) $12,500; 3 cabinet and piano-forte 
factories, $7 ,500 ; 2 paper mills, $20,000 ; 36 
tanneries, $75,000 ; 1 snuff manufactory, $2,- 
500 ; 23 breweries, $66,000 ; — total value, 
$1,613,875. 

In June, 1844, a steam schooner made the 

f)assage from Toronto to Montreal, 470 miles, 
aden with freight, in two and a quarter days, 
over the rapids of the St. Lawrence.. 

The Provincial Government has applied 
large sums for internal improvement, aa the 
following grants, in 1841, show : 

St. Lawrence navigation $3,458,410 

WeUand Canal 2,250,000 

Light-houses, &c., on Lakes Erie and On- 
tario 370,000 

Lake St. Peter 292,500 

Newcastle District navigation 250,000 

Burlington Bay Canal 225,000 

Bridges between Quebec and Montreal — 170,000 

Road from Burlington Bay to Port Dover. . 150,000 

Road from Lake Ontario to Lake Huron. . . 150,000 

Bridges, slides, &c., on the river Ottawa. . 140,000 

Desjardins Canal Company 112,075 

Bay of Chaleur's road 75,000 

Cobourg Harbor Company 26,055 

OaksviUe Harbor Company 18,615 

Port Harbor Company 15,375 

Tay Navigation Company 7,805 

Road from Ottawa to St. Lawrence 7,500 

$7,718,335 

Prior to the Union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, in 1841, the Legislature had expend- 
ed on the improvement of navigable water 
courses, and in the construction of canals, 
the following sums : 

Welland Canal $2,314,280 

St. Lawrence Canal 2,200.465 

Montreal Harbor 435,000 

Chambly Canal 185,000 

Trout navigation 1 16,170 

Newcastle District 108,30Ql 

Kettle Creek Harbor 37,500 

Toronto Harbor 26,000 

Trent Bridge 24,000 

St. Ann's Rapids 21,540 

Paris Bridge 10,000 

Brentford Bridge 10,000 

Dunville Bridge 10,000 

Chatham Bridge 10,000 

Steam Bridge, Montreal 7,500 

West Gwilliambury Bridge 4,775 

(Total, $13,238,885) $5,520,550 

In 1842, the first year after the union, the 
gross amount of customs collected in Canada 
was $1,394,650, viz : at Montreal, $727,255 ; 
Quebec, $340,000; St. John's, $84,320 ; To- 
ronto, $40,265; Burlington Bay, $36,315; 
Kingston, $32,550 ; — other ports, smaller 
sums. The increase of revenue from customs 
over 1841, was $304,453. At Quebec and 
Montreal alone the increase was $276,630. 
The tolls on the Lachine Canal produced 
during the year, $81,610. 

The public debt of Canada amounts to 
$12,000,000; the revenue to about $2,600,- 
000, and expenditures to $3,000,000 annually. 
Some retrenchment i.<* necessair to equalize 
the financial system, otherwise it will create 
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an irredeemable liability, draining the people 
by taxation, as in the motber^country, to pay 
intereflt. The government of Canada devotes 
from $300,000 to $500,000 annaally to the 
support of schools. 

N tip- Brunswick. — The north-east boundary 
question, which so long agitated the counsels 
of Great Britain and the United States, con- 
cerned the province of New-Brunswick on 
the one part and the State of Maine on the 
other. In 1842, it was amicably settled by 
the Ashburton treaty. The line established 
does not materially differ from that awarded 
by the King of the Netherlands. We have 
seen a calculation of the disputed territory, 
allowing it to contain 12,027 square miles, of 
which, by the treaty of 1842, the United 
States obtained 7,015, and England 5,012. 
By the line of the King of the Netherlands, 
the United States would have had 7,908, and 
England 4,119 square miles. Whatever the 
claims of either power, they have been ad- 
justed in a satisfactory and honorable manner, 
BO as to admit no future contention. 

The province is laid off into twelve coun- 
ties, of which we subjoin a table, showing 
the quantity of granted and vacant land in 
each, and also the number of persons who 
have squatted on crown lands, to 1842, with- 
out authority, the acres occupied by them, 
and estimated value, — 
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The New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land 
Company have tiken 500,000 acres between 
Nashwach and Miramicbi rivers, which they 
offer in 100 tracts to settlers, at $1 50 per 
acre, payable iu eleven annual instalments, 
without interest. The lands in general are 



good, and roads have been opened in differ- 
ent directions across them. It is recom- 
mended that emigrants unite, forty or fifty 
together, and send an agent in advance to se- 
lect their lands, and make temporary provi- 
sion for their arrival. Young men usually 
hire on a farm, or to a lumbering party da- 
ring the summer, when wages are high, and 
work on their own land in winter, supposing 
they have saved money enough in the first 
two or three years to purchase a tract. Then 
they marry, and push their fortunes as best 
they can. Young women find employment 
both in the town and in the country at two 
and three dollars per month. 

R^jferring to the necessity and benefits of 
emigratiou to New-Brunswick, Dr. Gesner 
says: 

" In the old country, early marriges are discou- 
raged, because they contribute to an increase of 
numbers, and, consequently, of misery. In the 
North American Colonies they are viewed as being 
advantageous, from the accession they make to the 
population ; and the birth of a child in the backwoods 
is hailed with more than ordinary natural joy, be- 
cause, by the labor of his oflbpring, the capital of the 
colonial setUer is increased." 

Farther, he remarks : 

" A due regard should always be had to the habits 
and kind of industry the emigrants have been trained 
to. Serious blunders have been committed, by lo- 
cating people who had been brought up to fishing, in 
the forests remote from the sea,— and also by estab- 
lishing families who had been bred to husbandry, 
upon a coast or river, where a part of their subsist- 
ence must necessarily be drawn from the water. 
The adopted home of every family brought across 
the Atlantic should correspond as nearly as possible 
with their former residence, and their pursuits should 
deviate as little as possible from those to which they 
are accustomed.*' 

A number of instances are stated, where 
individuals, poor and friendless, but with 
mauly resolution, have gone into the forest, 
and by patient industry have accumulated 
snug fortunes. Dr. Gesner relates a very in- 
teresting case, on a small scale : 

"J. G., in the county of Gloucester, took possession 
of a lot of land on the 16th of May, 1833 ; in the same 
season he cleared ground from which he raised 
eighty bushels of potatoes, ten bushels of turnips, 
and ten of buckwheat. With these, and the fish he 
took upon the shore, and five bushels of wheat paid 
for in labor, he maintained his family, (a witb and 
two children,) until the second, and a much larger 
crop was obtained. In the first year he built a log- 
house and a hovel for a cow, and chopped eight 
acres ; In 1843 he raised eighty bushels of wheat, 
one hundred of oats, five hundred of potatoes, ten of 
barley, twenty-five tons of hay, kept ten head of 
horned cattle and two horses, and was in indepen- 
dent and most comfortable circumstances." 

The forests of New-Brunswick constitute 
much of its trade and wealth. Its position, 
between 45® and 48<> north latitude, is pecu- 
liarly suited to the growth of valuable timber 
trees. Mr. Perley, the government emigrat- 
ing agent, has described and classified them 
in a report of much length. We barely have 
space to enumerate them by their common 
names, viz : the Oak, two species, gray and 
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red; Maple, white, redflowerinff BOgar, ways been the Introduction to intemperance, di«ea«e, 

•M»».» »*»»»*»;« . 'n;..»v> ««»»» n^^lfo wol and idleness ; and if we judge by the rapid decline 

moose, mountain ; Birch canoe, white, yel- ^^ ^^^.^ numbers since the countr>' was colonized, 

low, black ; Cherry, wild, northern ; roplar, there is reason to fear that the day of their arrival at 

balsam, American aspen ; Beech, white, red ; an ordinary degree of civilization will not long pre- 

Hombeam, American, irouwood ; Ash, white, Jf d« theday when the names of their races wiU be 

black; Willow, block, champlain. shining; blottedfrom the pages of American history.' 

Elm, white, red; Pine, red, gray, white; In the seven ports of entry, — St. Johns, 

Spruce, black, white, hemlock, American siU Miramichi, Dalhousie, Bathurst, Caragaet, 

▼erfir; Alder, common, black; Walnut; Dog Richibucto, and Dorchester, the imports in 

Wood ; Cjrpress or White Cedar. 1844 amoimted to $4,083,710, being an in- 

This variety, found in almost inexhaustible crease of $1,058,135 over the previous year, 

profusion, affords the labor of man a wide The exports for 1844, were in quantity, as 

field and sure reward. Bonnycastle, speak- follows : Timber, 190,320 tons ; deals, M. 

in^ of tbe forests of Canada and New-Bruns- feet, 108,424 ; boards, M. feet, 844 ; shingles, 

wick, indulges in some beautiful reflections, Mds., 7,042 ; staves, 48,612 ; masts and spars, 

which we copy : 5,638 ; small poles, 8,455 ; hand-spikes, 

♦' I know of nothing in this world capable of ex- 273 ; oars, 3,053 ; tree-nails, 58,420 ; lath- 
citing emotions of wonder and adoration more di- wood, 3,424 cords ; laths, 1,774 Mds. ; 
wcUy, than to travel along through its forests, pickled salmon, 2,479 bbls.,— 6,419 kits ; 

SSi:; Lrn5.Sri.Te7drmnrk^r5:'jrf^ «-oked salmon. 406 boxes ; mackerel, 24 

painftil to his organization, with trunks which re- bbls. ; dned nsh, 12,405 quintals ; alcwives, 

quire fathoms of line to span them; oaks, of the aaltcd, 16,229 bbls. ; shad, salted, 117 bbls. ; 

most gigantic form; the immense and graceftil weep, codfish nickled 214 bbls • hprrina salted 

tag elm ; enormous poplars, whose magnitude must counsn, piCKiea, zi^ ODis. , nernng, sauea, 

be seen to be conceived ; lindens, equally vast ; wal- 1,754 bbls. ; hemng, smoked, 7,308 boxes ; 

nut trees of immense size ; the beautinil birch and potatoes, 12,782 bushels ; lime, 1,470 hhds. ; 

the wild cherry, large enough to make Ubles and f^-g 14 narkatrpn • nil RPal 240 trails —rtv\ 

nimiture of. ok I the gloom and the glory of these 1""' ^* Packages , oil, 8eal,^U galls.— cod, 

forests, and the deep reflecUon that, since they were 5,744 galls. ; grindstones, 3,870 ; gypsum, 

created bv the divine fiat, civilized man has never 388 tons. 

desecrated them with his unsparing devastations ; gome estimate may bo formed of the pro- 

that a peculiar race, born tor these solitudes, once jtr«.iiiu'i*u _* r^u 

dwelt amid their shades, living as Nature's wood- «»^ct of the fisheries, by the exports of fish 

land children, untU a more subtle being than the and oil from the port of St. Johns in 1839, 

serpent of Eden crept amongst them, and, with his which amounted to 8281,545. The yield, 

glittering novelties and dangerous beauty, caused u„„,«„«, • ii„^^„„*; „ ;„ iq>ir :»«,„- 

Seir total annihUation ! I See, in spirit, the red- however, is fluctuating, as in 1845, it was 

hunter, lofty, fearless, and stem, stalking in his only $108,485 for the whole province, 

painted nudity, and displaying a form which ApoUo Many disputes have arisen, as to the riffht 

might have envied, amidst the everlasting silent ^^ «;♦;,«„„ «,r*u« tt^:«.«j c»»»»c ♦« a^\. „.;*k;» 

woods. I see, in spirit, the bearded stran|er from 0^ «tizens of the United States to fish withm 

the rising sun, with his deadly arms and his more three miles of the coast, under the treaty of 

deadly fire-water, conversing with his savage fellow, 1783, and convention of 1818. The British 

SdMlTSi^^SS^'"'^'^''^'*'"'*"'^''''"*^*^^ ^^^^^ '^^^ ^" ^^^'""S by foreigners, within 

that line, is a trespass ; and notes have pass- 

The fancy sketch, so far as applicable to ^d on the subject between the cabinets at 
the Indians of New-Brunswick, will justify a London and Washington. In 1841 Mr. 
brief allusion to them. They are now re- Stevenson complained of certain seizures of 
duced to two tribes, numbering 1,377, — the American fishing vessels by provincial autho- 
Micmacs, 935, and Milicates, 447. Both in- rity. The British Colonial Secretary insist- 
habit the same district, yet cannot understand ed upon the exclusion, not only from three 
each other's language. Fourteen tracts of miles, following the indentations of the shore, 
land, containing 61,273 acres, have been re- but by a line drawn from the headlands, or 
served in different parts of the province for extreme points of land next the sea. Nothing 
their use, and which they are permitted to farther was done, and we presimie this con- 
occupy during pleasure. Like most other red struction has been acquiesced in by our 
men, they resist all progress. Dr. Gesner government. 
■*y' • The shipping of New-Brunswick in 1844 

«* The Indian naturally despises the refinements of consisted of 672 vessels, with a toimage of 

civilization ; he looks upon the forest as his home, 92,210, manned by 3,917 men. 

and ever longs for wUd adventure. Much pains have Turning from dry details, we beff to amuse 

been taken to improve the condition of these people. ^,.. . j r -^u * *r *u i. 1 r 

Young chUdren have been taken, with their pkrents, ?"' readers with an extract from the book of 

and educated with much care. They have been in- Dr. Gesner, which shows that even the peo- 

atructed in the arts and agriculture ; but no sooner pie of New-Orleans, in musquito time, are 

were they liberated from their masters, than they k:.,i,i„ui^„„„j : ' -ii 4U 

returned to the haums and habits 0/ their fore- highly blessed in comparison with the ciUzens 

fkthers, and became the most depraved of all their of New-Brunswick. Dr. G. says : 
race. By associating and laboring with the inhabi- 
tants of the Province, they have advanced slowly in " A long chapter might be written on the biting 
agriculture, and a few families may be found who and stinging insects that infost the woods during the 
■uppon themselves comfortably by their own exer- summer months. In the heat of the day black fiics 
ttons. But their intercoorse with the whites has al- bid defiance to musquito nets, ointments, and every 
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kindof eosmetic. No sooner had we landed than 
the blood began to flow down our (kces flrom the 
bKes of these merciless tormentors. At sunset the 
unseen midge oommences operations, and the more 
musical rausquito begins to sing and perforate the 
■kin with his blood-pump. A Yankee backwoodsman 
told us thai he coold * stand the musqultoes and black 
Hies, but as to the midges, he despised them.' We, 
however, found that our estimation of these sweet 
creatures had little influence on their biting propensi- 
ties ; the only remedy for them is to stand in a thick 
vmoke of cedar bark. This, it is true, is somewhat 
inconvenient for those who put a high value upon a 
fine complexion, as the skin thus smoked soon re- 
sembles a piece of Irish bacon. In some of the low, 
-swampy grounds, the musquitocs are so numerous, 
that they are inhaled by every breath drawn by the 
traveler. Each of our party was compelled to carry 
a large torch of cedar bark, and the constant flour- 
ishing of these smoking flre-brands around our heads 
reminded me of the menaces made by an Irish mob 
with their shillelahs." 

With regard to the geology of New-Bruns- 
wick, very little is known for want of ade- 
quate eicplorations. Limestone appears to 
be the prevailing feature. Coal is abundant, 
and is wrought, near the Grand Lake, by a 
joint-stock company. Iron and gypsum are 
also found in large quantities. The climate 
is similar to that of Canada, — winter lasting 
from November to April. Agriculture is de- 
pressed by the fisheries and timber trade — 
the latter producing habits of a deplorable 
kind. The lumberers have been described as 
the pests of a colony, ** made and kept vicious 
by the very trade by which they live." The 
population consists mainly of English, Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch, with three small settle- 
ments of French on the east side of the 
colony. Besides a regular army paid by 
England, the native militia is about 25,0Q0 
strong. 

Education is liberally provided for at the 
public expense, — there being about 500 
schools for elementary instruction, attended 
by 8^000 boys and 6,000 girls. King's Col- 
lege, at Fredericton, was established by the 
exertions of Sir Howard Douglas, governor 
from 1824 to 1831, and is chiefly maintained 
by an annual grant of $10,000 from the local 
government. 

Nova Scotia. — Of all the British colonics 
north of the United States, Nova Scotia is 
the most densely populated. By a low, sandy 
isthmus, only fourteen miles across, it is 
connected with New-Brunswick on the west, 
and separated from Cape Breton on the 
north by the narrow strait called the Gut of 
Canscaw. The climate is much like that of 
Lower Canada, varying from 95^, extreme 
heat, to lOo below zero, and at times as much 
as 50o and 60° in twenty-four hours. The 
warmth of summer occupies about three 
months, beginning with June. The fair and 
wet days are in the proportion of eight to 
five. In most other countries, sudden 
changes of temperature affect the general 
health. Not so in Nova Scotia. The com- 
plaints most prevalent are rheumatic and in- 
flammatory. Intermittent fevers are wholly 



unknown ; typhus occurs only in a mitigated 
form, and the ravages of the yellow fever 
have never been felt. 

There is a degree of romance connected 
with Nova Scotia, which tempts us to give 
a few particulars. To promote colonization 
in America, Charles I., in 1625, granted 
several of his barons large districts of land in 
Nova Scotia, which should enure to them in 
fee, on settling a certain number of persons 
in the colony. These grants subsequently 
amoimted to one hundred and eleven, of 
16,000 acres each. The terms were modified 
by sundry royal acts, and the whole affair 
seems to have slept for more than two centu- 
ries, without any positive fulfilment. At 
length old dusty parchments were evoked, 
and in November, 1844, a meeting of the 
Hereditary Order of New-Scotland took place 
in Edinburgh. A report was submitted, sus- 
taining the claims of the nobility to the pos- 
sessions conceded by the crown, and denying 
all fraud and forfeiture. The speech of Sir 
Richard Brown on the occasion, is a com- 
pact and ingenious defence of the barons. 
Afler dealing freely with the industrial and 
pauper statistics of Great Britain, so far as 
his object made it necessary, he aims a blow 
at the United States, accompanied with infor- 
mation entirely new to our people, and we 
venture to say, unsupported by facts. 

Sir Richard is stnving to arouse emigra- 
tion to Nova Scotia, so that the wilderness 
acres of the nobility may be turned into fruit- 
ful fields, with rents fit- for the Order ! He 
has quarreled with the British system of 
labor and compensation, and, as a remedy, 
points to the new world. There, under the 
rule of titled proprietors, the working classes 
are to find plenty, and all the blessings of 
life, in return for moderate toil. In the ef- 
fort of Sir Richard, there is such a thorough, 
bold, and vigorous assault upon the social 
platform of his own country, that we almost 
pardon his misguided zeal when directed 
against our republican form of government. 
To the charge of combination, which he pre- 
fers with pompous particularity, and the se- 
cret oath having the overthrow of British do- 
minion in America firmly at bottom, we re- 
cord as complete a negative as the greatest 
stickler for certainty could desire. Some 
experiment must have been made in his im- 
agination. Louisiana is in the catalogue as 
having eleven lodges at work to accomplish 
the plot ! In the border states — Maine, 
Veraiont, and New- York, it is possible a few 
sympathizers with Mackenzie may have in- 
stituted a league, under obhgations, to revo- 
lutionize Canada ; but the idea that eighteen 
other states, some of them two thousand 
miles from the scene of action, engaged in it 
with solenmity, is too ridiculous to deceive 
any mind. 

We quote from the speech of Sir Richard ; 
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" In the United Kingdom, exclusive of 
1,300,000 English paupers who receive legal 
relief, we have an average of more than one- 
fifth of the population unable to live by law- 
ful industry' — that is to say, 5,400,000 souls. 
But these figures added together, namely, 
6,700,000, exhibit by no means the most re- 
volting features in the social aspect of the pre- 
sent age. Out of a population living by wages 
— upon the fruit of their daily, aye, and often 
nightly toil — a largo number may be con- 
sidered paupers in every sense o( that term, 
— their average earnings per head not ex- 
ceeding eight shillings a week. Are micros- 
copes needed to perceive the filth, the priva- 
tion, the cold, the hunger, the thirst, the 
nakedness, the crime, the sickness, the mor- 
tality of such a condition as this 1 * It has 
created in the British Islands,' says an intel- 
ligent foreign writer who has recently gone 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
* a reality of misery, depravity, and every 
hideous form of human suffering, which sur- 
passes anything that the imagination of a 
Dante ever conceived in describing the abode 
of devils and the torments of the damned !' 
Turn we then from this great intestnial 
worm — this anguis pectoris — which is living 
and feeding, and growing daily upon the 
vitals of the British nation, to consider for 
an instant that other and scarcely less fear- 
ful sources of hostility, centred in our own 
loins, and ever active in these crowned isles, 
though chiefly domiciled in what was Eng- 
land's other self, her name-daughter and her 
glory in the western world — I mean Repub- 
licanism. This is the generic title of an ag- 
gregate of feelings, each pre-eminently mili- 
tant to our national security, to our commer- 
cial prosperity, to our strength as a maritune 
and colonial power, and to our very existence 
as a monarchical state. It has already indi- 
cated itself, and it does now indicate itself, 
by a variety of acts, all aiming at one grand 
consummation — the breaking up of our terri- 
torial supremacy and institutional power. 
We scarcely sheathed the sword which its 
development in the Canada« caused us to 
wield in 1837 and 1838, when it glutted itself 
with some million acres of our land in the 
province of New-Brunswick, being one of 
nine unprincipled concessions of a similar 
kind which we have progressively yielded 
since the year 1798. Since then the United 
States have either founded or multiplied 
Hunter Lodges as follows : In Massachu- 
setts, 89 ; in Rhode-Island, 15 ; in Connec- 
ticut, 68 ; in Maine, 99 ; in Vermont, 107 ; 
in New- York, 283 ; in Michiaan, 54 ; in Wis- 
consin, 7 ; in Illinois, 21 ; m Indiana, 14 ; 
in Ohio, 86 ; in Pennsylvania, 49 ; in Ken- 
tucky, 11 ; in Vir^inia,'^21 ; in Maryland, 16 ; 
in Delaware, 2 ; m New- Jersey, 17 ; in Mis- 
souri, 39 ; in Iowa, 3 ; in Louisiana, 11 ; in 
New-Hampshire, 78; in Lower Canada, 



nearly the whole of the French population ; 
in Upper Canada, 84 ; in New-Brunswick, a 
few, and in the other parts of the United 
States not mentioned, nearly 100. The 
number of members taken at a minimum, 
may be fairly calculated to be not less than 
80,000 able-bodied men ; and their objects 
are exposed in the oath which is administer- 
ed on their admission. ' I swear to do my 
utmost to promote republican institutions and 
ideas throughout the world — ^to cherish them, 
to defend them, and especially to devote my- 
self to the propagation, protection and de- 
fence of these institutions in North America. 
I pledge my life, my property, and my honor 
to the Association. I bind myself to its in- 
terests. And I promise until death that I 
will attack, combat, and help to destroy, by 
all means that my superior may think proper, 
and especially never to rest till the British 
tyrants cease to have any possession or foot- 
ing whatsoever in North America. So help 
me God.' " 

More than a dozen resolutions were adopt- 
ed ut the Edinburgh meeting, one of which 
we copy, as indicating the objects to be at- 
tained by the whole : 

" 10. Resolved^ That with the (krther view of 
combining the influence and exertions of all parties, 
on either side of the Atlantic, having an interest in, 
or favorable to, the revival of the rights and objects 
of the Baronetage of Scotland and Nova Scotia — pro- 
moting the systematic colonization of British North 
America — raising the capital for these national ends 
— and otherwise superintending and managing the 
common properties and estates of such Baronets, 
and other landed proprietors in the Colonies, as 
shall join it, this meeting sanctions the fbrmatioo, 
and approves the principles of ' The Scottish Com- 
pany for advancing the Plantation of Nova Scotia 
and Canada ;' the Baronets present, and those 
concurring by letter, agreeing, as soon as 10,000 
shares are subscribed for by responsible parties, and 
the first instalments paid, to vest their lands in it, 
cither in whole or in pari, taking shares for the 
same, — further pledging themselves, on the Com- 
pany's coming into practical operation, to t(se every 
possible means in their power to settle the estates, 
baronies, and regalities forming its territory, with 
such of their friends, clansmen, tenantry, retainers, 
and others, as may be disposed to rent fkrms of the 
company under improving leases.*' 

What active measures have been taken to 
carry this scheme into effect, we are not ad- 
vised. In a government of classes like that 
of Great Britain, the system proposed would 
ameliorate the condition of the laboring poor, 
by reducing their numbers in the old country, 
and opening new avenues to emigrants. 
There is a boundless, teeming field for hus- 
bandry in the land to which colonization is 
invited. Support is easily obtained from 
forest and sea. 

Halifax is the capital of Nova Scotia, and 
affords the best harbor in British America — 
a sheet of water equal to ten square miles^ 
completely land-blocked, and capable of con- 
taining the whole British na^y. The harbor 
is accessible at ail seasons, and its navigar 
tion is scarcely ever interrupted by ice. A 
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canal, to which the le^slature contributed 
S75,()00, has been finished by a joint-stock 
company, connecting the harbor of Halifax 
with Cobequid Bay and the Bay of Fundy. 
The exports of mackerel, in 1844, amounted 
to 71,854 bbls., showing a progressive in- 
crease over the jfive years preceding — 
from 19,127 barrels in 1839 ; 25,010 in 
1840 ; 26,031 in 1841 ; 54,158 in 1842, and 
64,376 m 1843. 

In 1836, the ships entering the ports of 
Nova Scotia, were 3,404 — tonnage 381,133 ; 
and those clearing were 4,674, with a ton- 
nage of 294,520. 

The principal articles exported from Nova 
Scotia in 1836 were, in quantity and value, 
the following : 

Beef and pork lbs. 6,880 ....$ 86,035 

Coal tons 42,587. . . . 191,640 

Corn and meal W,900 

Fish— Cod, dry quintals 221,509. . . . 595,270 

do. wet " .. 37,133... 150,485 

Other sorts of Fish 40,265 

Gypsum tons 31,489.... 70,825 

Oil, train and sperm galls. 224,967. . . . 145,025 

Whalebone lbs. 21,000.... 3,500 

Pine Timber tons 15,523 73,735 

Deals and Planks 266,720 

Other sorts of wood 237,645 

Miscellaneous 274,445 

$2,230,465 

Haliiax has a few manufactures, mostly 
for immediate consumption, such as soap, 
candles, leather, paper, snufT, rum, gin, 
whiskey, porter, ale, and refined sugar. 
There are two private banking companies in 
the town, and a chamber of commerce of fif- 
teen members. The New-York, Boston, 
Liverpool and West India steam-packets 
touch regularly at Halifax. 

Nova Scotia has the elements of much 
wealth, — possessing coal and plaster of paris 
abundantly, and a fertile soil. The Bay of 
Fundy is noted for its tides, which rise 50, 60, 
and even 100 feet, and so rapidly, that cattle 
feeding on' the shore are often overtaken and 
drowned. About one-fourth of the popula- 
tion is of Scottish origin, and the rest chiefly 
from England and Ireland, some from New- 
England. 

Newfoundland y the great fishing island of 
North America, is about 350 miles long, and 
150 average width, lying between parallels 
46° and 51® north latitude. The surface is 
broken, wild and nigged, covered, to a large 
extent, with lakes, marshes and shrubby 
trees. Only two streams are navigable, the 
Humber and river of Exploits. Granite pre- 
vails, and also limited coal and iron forma- 
tions, hardly paying the work. Spruce, 
birch and larch are the principal forest trees. 
There is but little wood of any value on the 
island, scarcely enough for its own consump- 
tion. The best soil is along the rivers, and 
at the head of the bays. Grain crops arc 
moderate ; potatoes succeed best. Among 
the wild animals, are deer, foxes, bears. 



wolves and beaver, which are mostly hunted 
by the Indians from Labrador. 

What constitutes Newfoundland a place 
of note, are the immense fishing grounds by 
which it is surrounded ; it has little or no 
other resources. The ice fields on the coast^ 
at the close of winter, are of incredible magni- 
tude, often extending 300 miles from the land 
into the ocean, with peaks resembling moun- 
tains covered with snow. These float at 
random, to the great hazard of vessels, either 
hemming them in for months, or crushing 
them by contact. Every spring a number of 
foreign ships are lost in the ice. Crews 
have left their vessels locked fast, and walk- 
ed over the ice for miles to the shore, t© 
avoid perishing. 

The seal fishing is prosecuted with much 
success — 800,000 seals being an average 
taking every spring, on the ice, where they 
resort in countless numbers. They are 
usually killed by a blow upon the head — the 
fat and skin saved, worth from $2 to S3 per 
animal. In six weeks, a man frequently 
kills enough to enable him to live a year on 
the profits. The risk in hunting seals is so 
imminent, that it has been called a lottery, 
owing to the ice and other perils. With 
good fortune, a merchant fitting out five or 
six vessels, will clear 810,000 upon the car- 
go of each, in one season. 

In the months of June, July, and August, 
the heat is intense — 80° and 90<» of Fahren- 
heit at eight o'clock in the evening. Mus- 
quitocs and other biting insects are terribly 
abundant. A writer who went trouting was 
so stung, that he kept his bed three days, 
unable to see, from the eff*ect8. His great 
consolation was, that in six hours he killed 
thirty dozen of trout with rod and line. He 
also comforted himself with the privilege of 
shooting all kinds of game, from the par- 
tridge and ioii^ to the bear and snipe — no 
laws to the contrary. These are the only 
amusements in summer. In regard to a 
colder period, we quote his own words : — 

"You can form no idea of a Newfoundland winter 
—for months, nothing to be seen but frost and 
snow. We have usually a heavy fall of snow early 
in January, which will lie on the ground till spring ; 
this becomes froien, and is hard as ice. You will 
see as much snow fall in an hour as will lie six to 
seven feet deep ; and ollen, after a few hours'^snow- 
ing, you will require to dig yourself out of doors. 
Then is the time for ftin in sleighing, the favorite 
amusement of the country. You may go for miles 
and miles over fields of froien show, across ponds 
and rivers, in your sleigh, without the least fear of 
danger. The sleighs are drawn by dogs and horses, 
around the necks of which are hung bells as a pre- 
ventive for running foul of each other, as they make 
not the least noise in moving along, and travel at a 
very rapid rate. The sleighs are usually painted in 
very gaudy colors, and are covered with fUrs of 
various descriptions ; the horses are dressed in like 
manner. You will see vast numbers of these vehi- 
cles running in procession, each one armed with an 
inunense ring of bells." 

It has been supposed that the Norwegians 
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•discovered Newfoundland in the eleventh 
century ; but, if bo, it was subsequently for- 
^rotten, till John Cabot visited it in 1497, 
and gave it its present name. In 1500, the 
Portuguese and French carried on an exten- 
sive fishery on the neighboring banks. No 
permanent colony was established until 
1623, when Lord Baltimore took possession 
of the south-cast part of the island, and ap- 
pointed his son governor. The subject of 
nshery rights has been a vexed question be- 
tween the Bntish, French and United States 
governments ; the people of each occupying 
at pleasure, especially along the Grand 
Bank, which affords room enough for mil- 
lions of laborers, and is not included in any 
treaty stipulations. 

The greatest production of the fisheries in 
any one year, was in 1814, when the exports 
amounted to $13,000,000 ; but the English 
part of the business has since declined, so 
that for the years 1837-38-39 it averaged 
only $2,500,000. Number of boats employ- 
ed, 6,159. 

From 1830 to 1843, inclusive, the seal 
fishery employed the following annual outfit 
from the port of St. John's : — 



Tmt 

1830 

1831 

1833. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 



Vi 



Toca 



Men 



6,1»8 1,935 

8,046 2,598 

11,462 3,294 

8,665 2,964 

11,020 2,910 

11,167 2,912 

11,425 2,855 

10,648 2,940 

9,300 2,826 

76 6,417 2,029 

75 6,190 2,058 

72 5,595 2,078 

74 6,035 2,054 

106 9,625 2,175 



92. 

118. 

153. 
.106. 

125. 

120. 
.126. 
.121 

110. 



The value of exports from St. John's, for 
five years, is given as follows ; 

Tear Dried Fiih Oil* SttdSUo* 

1838 $2,423,245 1,247,140 152,270 

1839 2,540,785 1,226,345 234,680 

1840 2,881,225 1,525,985 197,040 

1841 3,025,020 1,334,160 149,805 

1842 2,809,750 1,666,565 116,000 



Tmt 

1838. 

1839 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 



BalmoQ Herriogt Total 

. 66,550 53,615 $3,889,305 

.59,810 69,200 4,058,620 

.64,695 45,180 4,714,125 

.61,510 81,805 5,602,300 

.68,390 35,595 4,196,300 



The imports at St. John's, for 1842, 
amounted to $3,471,675. 

New-Britain, stretching firom Labrador on 
the Atlantic, to New- Archangel on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, a greater distance than firom 
New- York to Astoria, is the vast possession 
of Great Britain, north of the Canadas. It 
extends firom 50** to 70® north latitxide. The 
Boil is so rocky and thin, that only moss, 
shrubs, and a few stinted trees can grow 
upon it. Numerous lakes and ponds of fresh 
water are almost everywhere scattered over 



the surface. Bears, beaver, deer, raccoons, 
and other animals valuable for their skins 
and fur abound, and hunting them is the 
chief employment of the inhabitants. The 
Hudson's Bay Company have established 
the only civilized settlements ; Forts Albany, 
Churchill, Reliance, York, and a fyw others. 
This company was incorporated by a charter 
from Charles II., in 1669. In 1837, the 
principal furs offered for sale were beaver 
skins, 82,927 ; marten, 156,168 ; fox, 25,000 ; 
musquash, 838,550; lynx, 31,887; mink, 
27,570 ; an amount larger than that of seve- 
ral years immediately preceding. The com- 
pany in the same year exported 1,259,000 
goose and swan quills, 461 lbs. sea-horse 
teeth, besides castor, isinglass, and other 
articles. The trade at the forts consists in 
the exchange of blankets, powder, beads and 
trinkets with the savages for furs, in search 
of which their agents are sent in every direc- 
tion. 

A country so cold and barren has no im- 
provements worthy of note. The Indian 
tribes and the fur traders doze away life in 
camp, animated occasionally by a little traffic 
with each other. A description of the bays 
and straits from Belleisle to the mouth of 
Mackenzie's river, in the Arctic Ocean, 
would be the most we could furnish our 
readers relative to this wild desert, a task 
already better performed by Morse and other 
geographers. 

In the exhibition of facts touching British 
America, we have endeavored to compress, 
without groping in the fog of regulations 
from the mother country, which arc about as 
dense and impenetrable as the atmosphere 
of the Newfoundland coast, on a calm morn- 
ing in autumn. While something has been 
done to improve the condition of her labor- 
ing poor, by colonizing, Great Britain has 
the scope, in her North American provinces, 
to achieve a hundred-fold more than she has 
attempted. 

AMERICA— SOUTH.— Historical Pro- 
gress OP South America — Revolutions — 
Spanish Colonial Policy — Declaration op 
Independence — Reports op U. S. Commis- 
sioners UPON South America — Mr. Poin- 
sett's Views — South and North American 

CHARACTER CONTRASTED-— AraUCANIA AR- 
GENTINE Republic— Bolivia— Brazil— Chili 
— Colombia — Ecuador — Granada — Venezu- 
ela — Paraouay—Peru—Uruguav— Patago- 
nia, ETC — ^We have had occasion before, to 
pass under review the historical and statisti- 
cal progress of the United States, and of 
those contiguous islands which remain still 
in the possession of foreign powers, but 
which it is not too great a stretch of proba- 
bility to suppose, may ultimately be attached 
to the government of these states. Our in- 
tention 18 to prosecute these investigations in 
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regard to every other division of America, 
and famish the reader as late, as reliable, and 
as thorough information upon them, as can 
be had from any or from all sources together. 
It is important that we, who occupy so large 
a portion of it, and are so intimately and 
closely connected with the rest, should know 
well and minutely everything that concerns 
or is likely to affect the interests of this 
western world. It is a theatre, far removed 
from all the old limits of civilization, upon 
which a new and somewhat different people 
are called upon to perform their parts, amid 
circumstances and influences widely different 
from those of nations with whom they are 
most nearly allied. The history of this pop- 
ulation, in all its diflferent manifestations, is as 
unique as it is interesting, and furnishes 
materials for additional chapters in the his- 
tory of man, of society, and of human pro- 
gress. 

The cold and inhospitable regions of the 
north, which are known as British America ; 
and those which, amid mountains of ice, slope 
away to the Pacific and to the Asiatic pos- 
sessions OP Russia ; the intermediate and 
but lately well-explored divisions of Central 
America and Mexico, and the vast semi-con- 
tinent, stretching from the Equator to the 
South Seas, will furnish abundant fields for 
investigation. 

However important the subjects here an- 
nounced, it must be said, with great regret, 
that they have hitherto commanded a degree 
of interest with our countrymen altogether 
disproportioned to that importance. We 
have been pleased to know the states of our 
own confederation, and even that imperfectly, 
whilst, as to all the remaining portions of 
America, they have constituted a far more 
perfect terra incognita than those of a fabu- 
lous antiquity. The ancient resources of 
Greece and Rome, and the modem European 
states, are far more familiarly known and as- 
siduously studied. To be sure, the difficul- 
ties of obtaining reliable information in the 
one case, have been far greater than in the 
other. From vain jealousies, indifference or 
indolence, it happens that little has been 
given to the world calculated to show, in any 
adequate manner, the true condition and sta- 
tistical progress or decadence of these di- 
visions of the Westem World. Of their 
discovery, and of the adventurous spirits 
who found an arena for the highest romance, 
there has been no dearth of knowledge. 
Every one can speak of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Even travelers, who, in general, do so much 
in extending information of the countries 
visited, aid us little here. Books have not 
multiplied upon these points. In fact, we 
know of scarcely any sufficiently elaborate 
and reliable for all the purposes desired. 
However, a thirst for knowledge has been 
excited by the contests about Oregon and the 



wars in Mexico, which will eventually result, 
we doubt not, in the most complete and per- 
fect developments. 

On this occasion, we shall confine our at- 
tention entirely to South America, a text 
sufficiently comprehensive for much greater 
space than that to which we find ourselves 
necessarily restricted. 

The discovery and early settlement of this 
vast region, whilst it presents little in com- 
mon with the discovery and settlement of the 
country to the northward by other European 
powers, excepting Florida and Mexico, fiir- 
nishes one of the most romantic and thrilling 
chapters in the history of mankind : — Valor, 
endurance, intrepidity in the most trying and 
terrible exigencies, induced by the basest 
considerations of rapacity and plunder — the 
lofliest spirit, and the most criminal and 
groveling desires. Not all the attractions of 
poetry or of chivalry can veil the deformities 
of a picture in which avarice, blood and 
slaughter, command so prominent a place. 
No cruelty could be more refined ; no tyranny 
more systematic and heartless. 

The Spaniards profited by the feuds exist- 
ing among the natives at the period of dis- 
covery, and made them the instruments of 
conquest. They sold the Indians into slav- 
ery, and destroyed thousands by the harshest 
abuse. On the suggestion of Las Casas, 
commissioners were sent from Madrid to 
inquire into these abuses, and several regu- 
lations were made for the protection of the 
natives, and for the distribution of their la- 
bors. These established a less odious but 
yet perfect system of slavery. 

Thousands of these unfortunate people, 
says the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, in a paper 
prepared by him, 1818, at the request of the 
government of Mr. Monroe, were marched 
every year to Potosi ; and although the period 
of service was only eighteen months, they 
were attended by a numerous train of friends 
and relations, who, on the eve of their enter- 
ing the mines, sang melancholy dirges, and 
sounding a horn in solemn strains, mourned 
over them with all the ceremonies with which 
they used to evince their sorrow on the death 
of a relative. Their wives and children re- 
mained with the conscripts, who, harrassed 
by a long march, seldom resisted more than 
a year the excessive labor and noxious air of 
the mines. 

But with this period we will not long 
delay, since the reader has been for some 
time in possession of the valuable works of 
Mr. Prescott, which entirely exhaust the 
subject.. 

Our observations upon South America be- 
gin at a period much more modem, and will 
be brought down as nearly as possible to the 
present day. They include all the states 
and provinces, except those of French, Eng- 
lish and Dutch Guiana, already consider^ 
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by us. The contrast furnished by the pic- 
ture, when viewed in connection with that of 
the United States of North America, is most 
striking and instructive. 

In the year 1818, the question of South 
American affairs was brought before Con- 
gress by Mr. Monroe, who submitted the 
correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Aguirre, the agent of the Government 
of La Plata, in regard to acknowledging the 
independence of that republic, then in actual 
revolution against the Spanish authorities. 

The papers which were submitted on that 
interestmff occasion, embrace the diplomatic 
correspondence, the able letter of Mr. Poin- 
sett, and the elaborate returns of a commis- 
sion, consisting of Messrs. Rodney, Gra- 
ham and Bland, who were sent on a special 
embassy to South America, in order to learn 
the true state of affairs and condition of the 
country. These, with the able speeches of 
that liberal and enlightened statesman, Henry 
Clay, upon the same subject, are upon the 
table before us. For later information, we 
are indebted to the Digest of American Sta- 
tistics, which, with little system, but great 
labor, the Hon. John McGregor, of London, 
has lately made and published. 

Up to the period of the Revolution of 
1790, in France, South America submitted 
quietly to its European governors in every 
particular, however arbitrary the exactions or 
rcvoltive the principles of government. A 
hope of liberty would have seemed visionary 
and absurd in so grinding a despotism. 
Force and fear, and a sense of weakness and 
dependence, suppressed every other feeling 
than that of passive endurance. 

Two viceroys were set up by the Spaniards 
over their American possessions ; the Vice- 
roy of Mexico and the Viceroy of Peru, under 
whose jurisdiction all things were placed. 
To these were added, in 1718, the Viceroyalty 
of Santa Fe de Bogota ; in 1731, the Captain 
Generalship of Caraccas ; in 1768, the Cap- 
tain Generalship of Chili; in 1778, the Vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres. 

In 1797, disturbances began to occur in 
Venezuela, induced by the spread of French 
revolutionary principles. They were suc- 
ceeded, in the early part of the next century, 
by the attack of the British army, under 
General "WTiitlocke, during the English and 
Spanish war, most gallantly repulsed by the 
South Americans, who, in this feat of arms 
and valor, seem for the first time to have 
been taught their true strength and import- 
ance. Such a lesson was not likely to be 
lost. 

When Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain renounced authority in favor of the 
brother of Napoleon, the act was met with 
loud protestations in the colonies. Neglected 
by the mother country in the pressing diffi- 
culties which surrounded her, and conceiving 



themselves abandoned entirely, a Junta wa« 
established in Buenos Ayres, in 1810, which 
assumed, in its own hands, the reins of gov- 
ernment. In 1815, a Congress, at Tucuman, 
and afterwards in Buenos Ayres, was em- 
ployed in framing a republican constitution. 
A declaration of independence was signed 
on the 9th July, 1816, and was soon after 
followed by a similar declaration from Chili. 

We are, however, anticipating, and return 
to a detail of those facts wluch minutely 
mark the progress of the revolution. In 
the first republican government of Buenos 
Ayres, the executive and legislative powers 
were vested in the Deputies ; afterwards in 
an Assembly of Deputies from all the chief 
towns. This assembly having vested its ex- 
ecutive powers in a Junta of three, which 
took the title of the Superior Provisional 
Government of the United Provinces of the 
River of the La Plata, in the name of Fer- 
dinand VII., and after dissolving several as- 
semblies, was finally abolished itself, and a 
supreme director chosen, with regal powers. 

The capital and provinces maintained a 
continual struggle, in which the former pre- 
served the supremacy. Paraguay established 
an independent government, consisting of a 
Senate and two Consuls. The eastern shore 
of the La Plata, comprising the Banda Ori- 
entaly or Montevideo, refused its adhesion to 
the capital, and resisted by force of arms. 
They asserted an independence of Buenos 
Ayres as well as of Spain. The people of 
Peru took no active part in the revolution, 
from causes growing out of the organization, 
etc. of that province. The power of the 
church in Chili and its opposition to the 
revolution, as well as the factions between 
the powerful families of the Carreras and 
Larrains, are stated, by Mr. Poinsett, as hav- 
ing been unfavorable to the establishment of 
independence. 

The South American colonies were an ob- 
ject of great interest with Great Britain from 
a very early period. Their emancipation 
was a favored project with Mr. Pitt, and pro- 
posals are said to have been made by him to 
the administration of John Adams upon the 
subject. The first outbreak at Caraccas was 
encouraged by a proclamation from Trinidad. 
The expedition of Miranda, and the occupa- 
tion of Buenos Ayres, in 1806, by Sir Home 
Popham, were countenanced by the British 
government. Emboldened by their success, 
the British now determined upon the entire 
conquest of South America, as is evinced in 
the instructions given to Generals WTiitlocke 
and Crawford, whose expedition sailed im- 
mediately after, and was repulsed, as we have 
seen. The expedition of General WTiit- 
locke, says Mr. Poinsett, might have secured 
the emancipation of these colonies, but was 
not adequate to tranfer the dominions to the 
crown of Great Britain. 
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After the downfall of the Spanish throne, 
manifestoeB were published by the Princess 
Charlotte of Portugal, and the infant Don 
Pedro, claiming the Spanish American do- 
minions. The firnt scheme of revolution was 
founded upon this pretension, and the de- 
livery of the country to Princess Charlotte, 
it was thought, would have been soon fol- 
lowed by its absolute independence. The 
matter, however, made but little progress. 

We have already seen the formation of the 
Junta, and the subsequent revolutionary 
governments. Years of anarchy and blood 
-were destined to result in the almost irre- 
trievable ruin of the colonies. The mo- 
narchical and patriot party, in their dissen- 
sions, added no little to the fearful disorders 
of the times. Civil wars ra^ed between the 
different sections with various success and 
carnage. Portuguese and Spanish armies 
ravaged the country. Everything at times 
seemed hopeless for the republican cause. 
The Spanish yoke seemed but too likely to 
be imposed again. Almost any government 
would have been a blessing. 

Remarking upon this dark chapter, Mr. 
Poinsett continues : " Their dissensions and 
ambition render them, in the opinion of 
some, unworthy to be free ; but let us re- 
collect that the virtues that adorn society and 
brighten the page of history, are the offspring 
of freedom and science, and that when a 
people have been for centuries kept in sub- 
jection by ignorance and superstition, the 
first effort to burst their fetters will call into 
action the most violent of the human passions, 
and hurry men to commit the greatest ex- 
cesses. The course of such a revolution will 
be too often stained by cruelties and crimes, 
and will almost inevitably terminate in a 
military despotism." 

" In contemplating," said the Hon. Henry Clay, in 
his speech in the House of Representatives in 1618, 
on the appointment of a minister to the La Plata, 
** in contemplating the great struggle in which 
Spanish America is now engaged, our attention is 
first fixed by the immensity and character of the coun- 
try which Spain seeks again to subjugate. Stretch- 
ing on the Pacific Ocean f^om about the fortieth de- 
gree of north latitude to about the fifty-ninth degree 
of south latitude, and extending from the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte (exclusive of East Florida) around 
the Golf of Mexico, and along the South Atlantic to 
near Cape Horn, it is about five thousand miles in 
length, and in some places near three thousand 
in breadth. Within this vast region we behold the 
most sublime and interesting objects of creation ; 
the loftiest mountains, the most majestic rivers in 
the world ; the richest mines of the precious metals, 
and the choicest productions of the earth. We be- 
hold there a spectacle still more interesting and 
sublime — the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions 
of people struggling to burst their chains and to be 
free. When we take a little nearer and more de- 
tailed view, we perceive that nature has, as it were, 
ordained that this people and this country shall ulti- 
mately constitute several diflerent nations. Leav- 
ing the United States on the north, we come to New 
Spain, or the vice-royalty of Mexico on the south ; 
passing by Guatemala, we reach the vice-royalty of 
Kew-Grenada, the late captain-generalship of Ve- 
nezuela and Guiana, lying on the east side of the 
Andes. Stepi^f over the Brazils we arrive at 



the United Provinces of La Plata, and crossing the 
Andes, we find Chili on the west side, and (brther 
north, the vice-royalty of Lima or Peru. Each of 
these several parts is sufilcient in itself, in point of 
limits, to constitute a powerful state ; and in point 
of population, that which has the smallest, contains 
enough to make it respectable. Throughout all the 
extent of that great portion of the world, which I 
have attempted thus hastily to describe, the spirit of 
revolt against the dominion of Spain has manifested 
itself. The revolution has been attended with 
various degrees of success in the several parts of 
Spanish America. In some it has been already 
crowned, as I shall endeavor to show, with complete 
success ; and in all, 1 am persuaded that indepen- 
dence has struck such deep root, that the power of 
Spain can never eradicate it. Wliat are the causes 
of this great movement ?'' 

We have frequently had occasion to advert 
to the absurd and cruel restrictions which 
are put by the Spanish Colonial System, now 
£;reatly moderated, upon the commerce of all 
Its dependencies. From these South America 
was a principal sufferer, and they have had 
much influence in paralyzing its industry and 
arresting its progress. That other causes may 
be assigned for the relatively unimportant 
position of the republics which have been 
established there, and their slow advances in 
population and wealth, made even under a 
system of freedom, is not denied. With 
equal advantages of soil and climate, the in- 
feriority of the Spanish and Creoles tends to 
place the countries inhabited and admin- 
istered by them, even under the best possible 
system, very far behind those in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element is allowed to rule. In- 
dustry and unlimited enterprise are the in- 
heritance of the latter. Indolence and pride 
hang like an incubus upon the former. The 
law of one is progress, the other decay. The 
Anglo-Saxons have been sweeping everything 
betore them on the North American con- 
tinent, and establishing an empire which is 
felt, respected and feared, in every quarter 
of the globe. Their arts, their policy, and 
their institutions, find imitators where, but a 
few years ago, it was fashionable to revile. 
The old thrones of Europe are being shaken 
down by the young Hercules of America. It 
is impossible to foresee the ends which are 
to be ultimately worked out. "Will the 
knowledge of power and resources be fol- 
lowed by their abuse? Will the love of 
enterprise, and the desire of more extended 
territory, already so plainly manifested among 
us, lead to excursions upon the impotent 
neighbors that surround us upon every hand? 
Have not results in Mexico taught the tV 
vincibilUy of the American arms 7 What 
power on this continent is there that can 
arrest their progress ? What army that 
would not be shattered to pieces in the en- 
counter ? What state whose capital would 
not be occupied ? We are not vaunting our 
prowess in haughty pride, but adducing sen- 
timents and facts universally admitted. The 
time has even passed when Europe can 
interfere in the movements of the western 
world. The powers have enough to do in 
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looking after each other, and preventing the find the collection of them mnch easier* 
overshadowing inaportance of any particular An impost was levied upon the bulk of the 
one. Mr. Calhoan, the other day in the articles shipped, without regard to their 
Senate, scoffed with great propriety at the value. An endulto was levied upon every 
apprehension of English power being unduly arrival of produce from America, and was 
exercised upon this continent asain. There Hxed anew on each return of the fleets, 
is no European army that coula be brought Though Spain could not supply all the wants 
to this country and landed, large enough to of her colonies, she admitted of no purchase 
withstand the force that could be brought of foreign goods by them except through 
against it. It is but too evident that the Cadiz and Seville. The monopolists of these 
destinies of America are in our hands. Wis- cities realized profits of 170 and 250 per cent, 
dom and moderation should induce us to at- on the colonial trade ! Acordin^ to Ulloa, a 
tend to our own peculiar affairs, and leave pound of iron was worth one dollar in Quito, 
other American powers to do the same, a statement we can hardly credit. Contra- 
The Mexican war was in many respects un- baud traders very naturally multiplied. In 
fortunate, and we hail the peace with grati- 1740, other expediiions than the periodical 
fication. We have territories enough to be ones were allowed to sail from the colonies, 
peopled for a generation to come. We have but the licenses for this trade constituted a 
states enough formed and in embryo to go- heavy tax upon exports. In 1764, regular 
vern. Let us leave events to take their own packet-boats were established between Oo> 
course. The North Americans will spread runna and the chief ports of America. Then 
out far beyond their present bounds. They cargoes were limited in extent, and to Span- 
iciU encroach again and again upon their ish produce. In 1765 the trade of the wind- 
neighbors. New territories tnll be planted, ward colonies was laid open to several 
declare their independence, and be annexed .' ports of Spain. In 1766 the cotton trade 
We have New- Mexico and California! We was opened to Catalonia dutyfree, and in 
will have Old Mexico and Cuba ! The Isth- 1772 to other provinces. In 1774 colonial 
mus cannot arrest us — nor even the St. Law- produce, duty free, was admitted into sev- 
rence ! ! Time has all of this in her womb, eral ports of Spain. The ordinance of 1778 
A hundred stales will grow up where now abated some of the enormous duties. The 
exist but thirty. Let us not anticipate. The supply of slaves from foreign sources was 
end of all of this shall come, and God only permitted, first from the French and then 
can tell what it will be and when. from the English by the treaty of Utrecht. 

We condense the leadiue particulars of the There resulted a contraband trade in other 
trade of South America, during the colonial things, however, which caused a war be- 
state, from the earliest penods.* The alca- tweon Great Britain and Spain. The slave 
vala was the most destructive tax upon na- tj^de then passed to a private company, 
tioual prosperity, and amounted to four or ^y,^^^ entrepot was at Porto Rico. The 
SIX per cent, upon every transfer of property, government took upon itself the supply, and 
and every contract of sale.t The govem- | ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^J^^ ^j^^ ^ -q^,-^^ ^^^^^ 
men estab ished monopolies in certam taxed ^^^ ^qqq annually. In 1789 the slave trade 
articles, extending even ^ the nece^^^^ with the colonies was thrown open to all 
life. The colonial trade was at iirsl connned , . t ^'wo ^u F^ -i r 
to particular classes in both countries, after- Pereons wha ever. In 1778 the Council of 
wards it was opened to all Spaniards, but ^^^ Indies decreed free commerce if in 
confined to the smgle port of Seville, which ^Pfmsh built and owned vessels, with all the 
became the emporium of American trade. Pacers and two-thirds of the crew Span- 
In 1720 the monopoly was transferred to ^"<?«- The colonial ports were classed with 
Cadiz. Twenty-seven vessels were annually * \»«^ ^^ privileges. Articles of the growth 
fitted out for the supply of Peru, Chili, and and manufacture of the mother country 
Terra Firma. With other than these fleeU ^^^e called free, and paid 9 per cent, duty ; 
the colonists were forbidden to trade, or with those of the manufacture only, paid 12*. 
any foreigners, or with each other. No Foreign goods, received m the colonies 
colonist could embark his goods to Spain on through Spain, paid, including all charges, 
his own account. A board of trade regu- in all the ports, 33^ per cent. The duties 
lated the periodical fleets from Spain and on 74,000,000 reals of imports into America 
their cargoes. A license from it was neces- in 1778 was 32,000,000 reals, on 74,000,000 
sary to load or land a cargo. The smallest exports from America, 3,000,000 reals vel- 
possible amount of goods was sent to the Ion. In 1788 the exports to the colonies 
colonies. The crown exacting the same were 600,000,000 reals ; imports from, 
duties as upon larger shipments, would thus 800,000,000 reals. 

— -— -— -.pp. — - — -. r--- After the British invasion of South 

Papers,^Sl8.^' ' America a new era opened in the trade of 

t The alcavala, according to Adam Smith, was at Buenos Ayres. The most exaggerated no- 
first a tax of ten per cent. ; and aaerwards of four- tions became prevalent in England with re- 
teen per cent, on all sales of property or goods. — -«->i «/v ;*<, ;«>«r»»f««/,* !♦ «»no «»».. au^.,..!.* 
WxaLth of Natioks, Book V. chip. 2. «^ ^^ »*» importance. It was even thought 
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Sensaltil from this quarter. On tbe 
rairal of Ihe British Iroopa, the viceroy ! 
was obliged to jield to popular clnmor and I 
open the ports to neutrals. The duties, | 
however, were too high to attract many 
from Ibe United Stales to enter, though 
British and Spaniah capital availed ilaelf of 
our flag. On the establishment of tbe JunU 
in Buenos Ayies, the ports of the Plate 
were opened to the British flag. A large 
capital took this direction. The market 
waa oTerstocked with every article of Brit- ' 
ish manufacture. Even skalea and warm- 
ing-pans were introduced by these sapient 
traders, like coal into Newcastle. The 
merchants often lost, not only the prime 
coal of the articles and freight, but had to 
pay a further sum for duties. Engliah cali- 
coes were retailed, three hundred leagues- 
from tbe coast, below the London price — a 
stale of thing! which has, no doubt, existed 
during the late Mexican war ; more liberal i 
duties and regulations, however, were Ihe | 
result. In 1818, Buenos A^res continued. 
to be overstocked with English goods. 
Vessels were even dispatched from the River 
Plate direct to China and India; " In the j 
handa of freemen," sayi Mr. Poinsett, "who ' 
were sensible of its advantages, and under , 
an enlightened government. Chili, from the 
number andtariety of its productions, which 
yield the raw material of every sort of manu- 
facture, has within itself the means of great- 
ness. And from the number of its Bubors, 
and great extent of coast, might carry on an , 
extensive and lucrative commerce with the 
intermediate ports, with the vice-royalty of 
Lima, Ihe Philippine Islands, tbe East In- 
dies, and China. 

The following summary, made by Grego- ' 
lio Tagle, Secretary of Stale of La Plata, 
imd communicated to Congress by our ' 
agent, Mr. Graham, in 1818, is worthy of i 
introduction. I 

DFICTUREI.&C— : 
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Mr. Poinsett tbas describes the vice- 
royaltj of Peru ; 
■■The biy of Tunibei ieporalea ii an Ibe north 

iom of Chili. The Cordillera oTvuaeola'ln'li' 

iiid deep vaJIcyt of Ihe CordiLerii. The icmpeia- 
:iire vanes, tberefore. In lbs Hme latllude. In Ihs 



Ken above (he honr«n from Ibe'momh af November 
lo the monih of May. The almoBnlieiD during Ihls 
period Ih perliclly clear, and the it-Kt are scarcely 

n^cluMes "t«l««n Tlfland 80° of Farenheir, and 












■Uvei, copper, Ireo, and iln, sulphor, aliui, vii 



I Mr, Bland, one of the commissioners to 
- 1 South America in 1818, furnishes a picture 
'of the vast parapat, or pasture grounds of 
- Buenos Ayres : 
'. I • Am. Stale Papen, ISia. 
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intereat eonnecled nith the hiBtOT7 of thia 
people, 
Argenline Rtpublie, or fiunuu Ai/ret. — 
fDrmnrly included Monte Video and Para- 
guay, u we have eeen. Cattle and agri- 
cultural products form the chief source of 
wealth ; wool is also exported, of superior 
growth. The Argentine Republic is broken 
up into a number of minor republics, M- 
Bociated together; and Paraguay and Uru- 
guay, or Monto Video, are but noinmally 
included. These states have ael up a sepa- 
rate government. The minor republics oi 
proiinces are Enlre Rioa, Santa Fe, Cor- 
rientes, Missioncs, Bajada de Sania Fe, 
Cordova, San Luis de la Punla, Mendoia. 
San Juan, Rioja, Catamarcha, Santiago, 
Tucuman, Salta. Bvenoi At/rti.lke capital, 
has a population of HO.OOO, almost entirely 
of the Spanish race. Its trade i 









These general ubservalionsandreflecliona 
must, however, be brought lo a close, as 
there will be scarcely sufficient space other- 
wiae for Ihe particular enumeration and 
descriptioa of states intended in this article. 
We therefore proceed at once to Ihia, Ibe 
■econd part of our labors. 
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Araucama is an unimportant territon 
north of Patagonia, and included within it 
on Ihe maps. The inhabitants arc igno- 
rant, and are chiefly limiteJ agriculturist i 
and ihepherda. There is much cuiioni 
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hich 37 were from the United 
Slates; tonnage 3B,117 : value of cargoes 
39,432,134 current dollars. The number 
of ships departire were 221—40 to Ihs 
United States; value of cargoes 29.967,611 
current dollars. Contraband trade has beeo 
extensively conducted in consequence of the 
disorders in the republic. 

Bolivia, or Upper Peru. — More than 
Ihree-fourths of the inhabitants are aborigi- 
nal Indians. The chief manufaelu res are of 
cotton, woolens of the hair of the alpaca and 
llama, glass, silver vessels, fans, die. Com- 
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merce i« inconsiJerabte, groning out or 
JtiRcullies of transportation. Neall; all Itii- 
praJucts of Bolivia go lo Europe, from llie 
Pacific, after a terrible and rock; lBn.l~ 
carnage of a conaiilcrableiliBtance. NDthiEi>; 
but the preciaas metals anil tho most valui'd 
gooJa can endure the coal. Previous Ig 
18-;i», Bolivia was includeJ with Buenos 
Ayres. The indcpendenco of (he country 
was (hen secured under Gen. Sucre. lis 
present name was taken from the liberator, 
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This coiislitution and cude hi 
abandoned, though Ihc government ia 
vested in a presiJenl, senate, tribunes 

The vast empire of Brazil comparea ' 
China and Russia in extent; having -lii 
Atlantic coast or4,000 miles, and an area .>1 
nearly throe millionji of square miles. The 
climate is of consequence vcrj varioiiH, 
tiiou)[h in general mitd and regular. Mr. 
Von Langedartf, consul at Itio, remark h : 
'* Winter in (his country reacnibleB summer ' 
in the North of Europe. Summer appears . 
one continuous spring, while spring and . 

The ncld. irc flond in eloriu! prtmo ;' ' ""*' 

Mould Ihe rouDil hDtl, or liske the ™'cy snow', 

Tbc fragrant murmurs of ibe lul'ra gale." 

All the trees and products of the Weel 

Indies abound in Brazil. In the southern 

provinces, the grains and fruits of Euroi^) ' 

succeed. The finest and most valuablr 

woods abound. Scarcely a Iwo-bundri-thJ 

Cart of Brazil is in cultivation. "Thei 
iiuriance and richness of this vegetable 
world, is ascribed, by Humboldt, to (he great I 
moisture which everywhere prevaile, anJ 
which gives it an advantage over all other 
hot countries ; farming a more bappy and 
fertile con(ras( to those parta of Africa whieli 
lie within the same parallels of latitude. In 
many respects the climate, the soil, the 
varied surface, and (he rich vegetatioii. 
seem to resenible more some parts of Ai^ia 
Minor. But in that eiubetance of ewr- 
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The mines of Brazil are most proliGe 
of iron, gold and diamonds. The largest 
diamond in the world was found here. In 
the search for (hem. the earth is carefully 
washed after being taken from the beds of 
ihe rivers. The operation is p'rformed by 
negroes, who receive (heir liberty when 
fortunate enough (o find a valuable gem. 
JO.OOO negroes have been so employed, and 
ihe mines are worked by government. The 
whole value of diamonds found in (he eight; 
rears, ending 1S16. waa not supposed 
greater Oiun three and a half millions 
sterling, little greater Ihan Ihe sugar and 
--""-c ciporl of a single year! After 
ico and Peru, says McCulloch, Brazil 
furnished Europe with the greatest 
quantity of precious metala. The rage for 
mining has, however, abated, and the people 
tiave betaken themselves to (he more ra- 
lional and profitable pursuits ol agricukure. 
I There is n large iron foundry belonging to 
[ government, which was considered in IS13 
I a failure. 

The populalioDof Brazil are free and slave; 
. the former including Europeana, white per- 
' 9t>na born in Brazil, muluttoee. aboHgtoea, 
Africnns, &c. Tbera are 83 lilies of nobtl- 
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abundance of largo springs; intbecha 
even, of its sandlesa deserts and indomitable 
forests, the tropical regions of Braiil nre 
almost pre-eminent lo those of any otiui 
region."* 

Vast quanlitiei of cattle are reared in 
Brazil, isveral thousands being common ut\ 
a single estate. 

• MeOrsfor on Amertea, p. 13SS. 



'holo population, in I8H, 
I 4,-l50,?49. a very incoueiderable namber 
:or so vast an empire. McCulloch makes the 
frslimale about 7,000,000. One-half, nearly, 
ire nesro slaves, and one-siilh only ofPurtu- 
;uesa blood. Mr. Kidder, who lately visited 
Itrazil. says, " the Catholic religion and the 
prieslhood are fslling into decay." 

Brazil was discovered by ihs Spaniards in 
[500, and eoon afterwards by the Portu- 
fuese. which gave risa to serious dispute*, 
rbe Dutch, French and English plundered 
the eartiest settlemeDta. The Dutch held 
possession of different posilions llll 16^4, 
when they were expelled. In 1303, the 
Portuguese sovereign removed bis court to 
Brazil, and threw open the ports to ell friend- 
ly and neutral powers. A revolution having 
taken place in Pernambuco. the Portuguese 
constitution waa adopted IQ arrest its pro- 
gress. On the king's leaving for Portugal, a 
struggle ensued, which resulted in the estab- 
lishmeul of the indtpendenl Empire of Brazil, 
under tbe son of the Portuguese king, in 
whose family il still remains. 

The citiei of Brazil are upon the coast, Ihe 
harbors Sne. and rivers eilenslve. Tbe 
Amazon is one of the wonders of the world. 
It waa discovered by Orellana, who, in a frail 
craft, descended it from the mountains of 
Peru to (he monlh. His detcriplion. pub- 
lished in Europe, was exaggerated and em- 
bellished in the highest degree, and gave risa 
to the El Darado. A race of giant female 
I warriors were described, which gave name 
' to the river. These account* were fijr a loi»g 
I lime credited. 
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" Considering," says a historian, "the lenKthened 
period during which Brazil has been colonized, its 
vast extent and fertility, the variety of its produc- 
tions and its favorable situation for commerce, its 
progress in the accumulation of population and 
wealth has been extremely slow. This apparent 
anomaly may, however, be easily explained. The 
Blow progress of Brazil, like that of the contiguous 
ei-devant Spanish colonies, is entirely owing to the 
vicious principles on which it was governed by the 
mother country, and to the rigid exclusion of fo- 
reigners from the country ; the oppressive restric- 
tions laid on the trade and industry of the colonists, 
and more than all the rest, to the ignorance of the 
Portuguese, and their inferiority in respect of science 
and art to most other nations in Europe. Portu- 
gal could bequeath nothing to her colonies but pride, 
superstition, and intolerance ; but since the down- 
fall of the old colonial system, consequent on the 
emigration of the court to Brazil, the foundations of 
a new and better order of things have been laid ; 
tiovus scBailorum nascitur ardo. The settlement of 
Uiousands of foreigners in Brazil, and the unfettered 
intercourse she now carries on with all the most 
civilized countries in the world, have already had 
the host effects ; and though it will require a 
lengthened period to counteract the joint influ- 
ence of ignorance, slavery and a debasing super- 
stition, Brazil is rapidly rising, not merely in the 
scale of wealth and population, but also in that of 
civilization." 

We proceed to notice the most important 
cities and trade of Brazil. 

Pernamhuco imports cotton goods from the 
United States; cod-fish, tea, earthenware, 
hats, floar, iron, etc., from England, France, 
and Germany. 



niture, oil, gunpowder, iron in bars, lead, 
cordage, and sail-cloth, are imported to the 
amoant of half a million of dollars. The 
export, in 1845, reached £147,505 sterling, 
embracing cotton, rice, rum, India rubber, 
cacao, cloves, coifee, gums, drugs, cabinet 
woods, etc. etc. The manufactures are cot- 
ton sacks and India nibber shoes. 

Maranham is a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
and exhibits a general neatness and air of en- 
terprise, said to be uocommon in the other 
towns of the empire. The imports in 1841 
were £359,526, exports £310,833. 

Parahiba exported in 1844, 2,134 tons of 
sugar, valued at £33,493 sterling; 23,172 
bags of cotton, valued at £80,765 sterling; 
20,583 hides, £9,005 sterling. 

Bahia has a population, it is estimated, of 
180,000. It was formerly the principal 
rendezvous of the slave-traders. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS — BAHIA, 1843. 

England francs, 15,307,047 6.740.242 

Ilanse Towns " 1,547,732 .3,334,472 
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France " 

Africa « 

Sweden & Norway " 

Sardinia " 

United States " 

Sicily " 

Denmark " 

Other Countries... " 

Fishers " 
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Para is situated on one of the mouths of 
the Amazon, called Para River, 80 miles 
from tbe sea. The regular ebb and flow of 
the tides of the sea are observed for six hun- 
dred miles above the mouth of the Amazon. 
The position of Para is admirable for com- 
merce. Its highways and byways are all by 
water, on bays, rivers, lakes and creeks. 
Manufactured goods, silks, hardware, wines, 
•pirits, porter, salt provisions, salt, floor, far* 



Rio dc Janeiro. — " This port," says McGre- 
gor, *' is much resorted to by vessels in dis- 
tress, navigating the ocean between the Capes 
of Good Hope and Horn. Ships of war and 
merchant vessels, bound round the capes, 
find this a most convenient place to procure 
water and fresh provisions. Ships from 
Europe and North America meet in this great 
conveying harbor : ships sailing to or arriving 
from Bombay, Canton, New Holland, New 
South Wales, Valparaiso, and the various 
islands of the PaciGc, as well as California 
and Oregon, on the western coast of North 
America. 

" Rio Janeiro has become the chief empo- 
rium of Brazilian commerce, and especially 
of its mining districts. All the ports ou the 
coast south of Bahia, and it may be said to 
the frontiers of the Banda Oriental, to Monte 
Video, send most of their produce for expor- 
tation to Europe or for home consumption to 
Rio Janeiro. Farinha, beans, bacon, dried or 
salt meat, are brought to the metropolis; 
hides, horns, dried meat, tallow and bacon, 
with rice and wheat flour, come by sea, 
chiefly from the provinces of Rio Grande do 
Sul and San Paulo; the latter furnishes also 
cheese, the bark of the mangrove tree for 
tanning* with some gum-woods, sugar, and 
rum ; Santa Catherina sends also sole leather, 
onions, garlic, dried fish, and pottery. The 
small harbors to the north of Rio de Janeiro, 
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to wit, Joan do Paraiba, San Salvador, Ma- 
cahe. Porto Saguro, Caravelhas, Victoria, &c., 
supply vegetables and fish, beans, planks, 
hoops, Brazil wood, bark, charcoal, fuel, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, su^ar, rum. rice, &c. 

'* The inland trade is extensive between 
Bio de Janeiro and the neighboring provinces. 
From Rio Grande do Sul and San Paulo, 
many thousands of oxen, horses and mules, 
are annually driven to Rio de Janeiro. The 
inhabitants of the remote provinces of Matto- 
Grosso and Goyaz bring gold in bars and 
dust, precious stones and smuggled diamonds, 
(the latter being contraband,) to exchange for 
European manufactures ; to the smaller ports 
of Brazil, Rio exports all sorts of European 
goods ; to both the western and eastern coasts 
of America, English and Portuguese goods; 
to Europe, sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
hides, otter skms, horse hair, &c.\ and in 
speaking of trade, we must not omit the 
abhorred traffic in human beings, which dis- 
graces Rio Janeiro.'* 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS — RIO JANIIROi 

1842-43. 
Imp<}rts. 

Milreia • 

Great Britain 13,697,638 

United Sutes 4,028,471 

France 3,985,972 

Portugal 1,912,077 

Uruguay 1,552,640 

Argentine Republic 932,092 

Hanso Towns 1,430,875 

Spain 618,249 

BrazU 1,062,205 

Other places 2,045,460 

Total 31,265,679 

Exports. 

Great Britain 3,920,629 

United Slates 6,005,131 

France 1,118,036 

Portugal 1,205,100 

Uruguay 655,242 

Argentine Republic 704,206 

Belgium 928,471 

Hanse Towns 3,360,956 

Austrian Ports 2,050,075 

Denmark 544,920 

Sweden 469,097 

Genoa 389,963 

Holland 34,923 

Uncertain 834,190 

Total 22,220,309 

Chili. — Chili stretches in a long, narrow 
•trip npon the Pacific shore of South America. 
Its rivers have but moderate capacities for 
navigation. Its agriculture is but slightly at- 
tended to. Cattle-raising is a common pursuit. 
On the coast the fisheries might be prosecuted 
Mrith great success. The number of copper 
mines is large, and there are a few of gold 
and silver. The manufactures are few, and 
of tlie coarser kind. Since its separation from 
Spain the commerce of Chili has increased, 
w^hich cannot be said of other South Ameri- 
can states. The increase has been very great. 

* HM Bulnii is wnthaboQt 10 ee&ti. 



The trade is chiefly with Great Britain ; and 
exports of foreign goods are made from Chili 
to other states of South America. The im- 
ports from the United States are tobacco, 
candles, oil, sugar, manufactures: those from 
Peru, dyes, coffee, sugar, pearls, cacao, to- 
bacco, cotton, rice, salt, and spirits; from La 
Plata, Paraguay tea, cotton, &c. Exports^ 
bullion, copper, bides, taliow, pulse, wheat, 
fruits, drugs, and European goods re-export- 
ed. Chili is a republic, under a president 
elected for a term of years. It has a congress 
of 56 members. The revolution commenced 
in 1810. It was kept under by the royaliats 
from 1817 to 1818; but in that year secured 
its independence. The chief commercial 
town is Valparaiso. 

Capt. Wilkes, of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition, writes : " I have had some 
opportunity of knowing Valparaiso, and con- 
trasting its present state with that of 1821 or 
1822. It was then a mere village, composed, 
with but few exceptions, of straggling ran- 
chos. It has now the appearance of a thickly, 
settled town, with a population of 30,000, five 
times the number it had then. Most of the 
buildings are of one story, and built of sun. 
dried brick. Santiago contains 60,000 inha- 
bitants, and is increasing in wealth and popu- 
lation." 

In 1842, there arrived in Valparaiso 375 
vessels, of 101,075 tonnage; 10,000 of these 
tons were from Great Britain, 7,000 from the 
United States, and 28,000 from Peru, The 
departures were 311 vessels of 82.390 ton- 
nage, of which 15,000 were to England, 
31.000 to Peru, 10,000 to Brazil, and only 
2,000 to the United States. The average 
annual export of Chilian products, from 1836 
to 1840, has been stated at £1,139,913. 

TRADE, UNITED STATES AND CHILI — 1844. 

Exports to Ckili, 

Fish, Oil, and Sperm Candles $6,053 

Slaves, Shingles, Planks 7,535 

Masts, Spars, Naval Stores 3,1S2 

Provisions, Beer and Spirits 63,469 

Breadstuffs 28,462 

Tobacco 6,411 

Wax 9,258 

Sugar 22,550 

Manufactures 703.951 

Sundries 5,914 

Exports of Foreign Goods 248,576 

Total $ 1 ,105,221 

Imports/rom Ckili. 

Bullion and Specie $185,117 

Copper, pigs, bar, <tc 355,842 

Dye- Woods 3,445 

Leghorn, Straw, &c., Hats 18,833 

Wool 19,847 

Cocoa 26,431 

Ilcmp 2,234 

Manufactures 9,470 

Sundries 127,051 

Salt 600 

Total $750,370 
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Colombia. — This territory, in the most 
northern limit of South America, included in 
one union the states of Venezuela and New 
Granada in 1819. The revolutionists, under 
Sucre and Bolivar, having every where suc- 
ceeded, Ecuador in 1823 was added. Vene- 
zuela separated from the other states in 
1829, hut rejoined them the following year. 
This union has, however, been broken up, 
and the states constitute separate and inde- 
pendent governments, which shall be con- 
sidered in their order. 

Neio Granada is in the northwest of South 
America, and includes the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. The inhabitants are descendants of 
Spaniards, Negroes, Mulattoes, Indians, &c., 
and amounted, at the latest computation, to 
1,360,000. (^arse woolens and cottons are 
manufactured for the consumption of the 
lower classes. Gold is found in the beds of 
rivers and in mines ; platinum exists on the 
Pacific shores. The other minerals, of silver, 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, are not plentiful 
Emeralds are abundant in a river north of 
Bogota ; coal occurs on the banks of the Rio 
Sinu. The average annual value of the 
trade of Granada is estimated at 40,000,000 
francs. The imports in 1840 scarcely ex- 
ceeded 17,000,000 francs ; in 1843 they rose 
to 23,000,000 francs ; in 1844 they fell to 
22,000,000 francs. In 1843 the exports were 
16,000,000 francs; in 1844, 14,000,000 
francs. The contraband trade is very large ; 
the trade is divided in the proportions of 

Jamaica and England 13,000,000 IVancs. 

France 3,769,000 " 

United States 1,000,000 " 

Island of Curacao 820,000 " 

Spain 610.000 " 

Venezuela and Peru, each 750,000 " 

The imports from the United States are 
flour, salt goods, drugs, &c. The port of 
Carthagena on the coast is one of the finest 
harbors in the world. The port of Panama 
conducts chiefly a coasting trade. A line of 
steamships carry the English mail from 
Chagres to Valparaiso. The West India 
steamers leave the mail at the isthmus to be 
carried across to that point. 

Venezuela. — " The Republic of Venezuela 
is a vast, fertile and splendid region ; maffni- 
ficent rivers, fertile forests, high mountams, 
low alluvial districts, and islands, and plains, 
arc its remarkable features. Its name is de- 
rived from a fancied resemblance to Venice 
in the first Indian villages discovered. The 
republic is divided into thirteen provinces, of 
which Caraccas is the most important. The 
provinces have their governorSf and send 
two members to the senate. The govern- 
ment and laws are lodged in a President, 
Vice-President, Senate, House of Represen- 
tatives, &.C. Caraccas has a population of 
60,000. Its port is La Guayra. The inha- 
bitants of the towns and villages of Vene- 



zuela are chiefly farmers. The people and 
government have acted, it is said, since their 
mdependence, with more wisdom than any 
of the Spanish republics, except Chili. The 
Orinoco River is 1600 miles long, and re- 
ceives innumerable tributaries. It is naviga- 
ble for large vessels five hundred miles — it 
has several mouths. The regions drained by 
this river are in wilderness. A steam navi- 
gation of its waters would work miracles in 
a short time. Many movements have of late 
been made to bring about such a result, with 
which the reader is doubtless familiar." 

EXPORTS OF VENEZUELA 1845. 

Great Britain and British Colonics $1,156,751 

United States 1,376,596 

Denmark and Colonien 441.336 

Gennany, Bremen, and Hamburg 701,665 

Spain and Colonies 1,012.747 

France and French West Indies 477,494 

HoUand and Curacoa 261=1,135 

Me.\ico 84,554 

Granada and Goajiara 6,()00 

Hayti 540 

Sardinia 43.557 

Austria 22.000 

Other Countries 764,000 

Total $5,592,159 

Or in £ sterling 894,745 

The imports in the same time, including coin, from 
all countries, were $4,961,727, or in i;793,877. 

Para^uay^ though nominally included in 
the Argentine Confederation, has scarcely 
ever joined the association. It was early un- 
der the government of the Jesuits, and on the 
war occnrring between Spain and Portugal, 
the Indians took sides against the latter. 
The suppression of the Jesuits in France, 
and Spain and Portugal, was followed by 
their banishment from America. The pro- 
ductions of Paraguay arc numerous. Quan- 
tities of tmiber arc floated down to Buenos 
Ayres. Tobacco, sugar and cotton are ex- 
ported ; caoutchouc and indigo grow wild ; 
Paraguay tea has been exported to the 
amount of 8,000,000 lbs. The state of culti- 
vation is superior to that of the neighboring 
Argentine states. Mr. Robinson saw white- 
washed cottages among the trees, surround- 
ed by fields of cotton, yucca, and tobacco, In- 
dian corn, sugar cane, <Scc. The dictator 
possessed nearly half the country, in conse- 
quence of Jesuit confiscations. It is admin- 
istered for the state, and agricultural im- 
provements are extended by despotic regula- 
tions. Rice, maize, cotton, culinary vegeta- 
bles are grown, and the breeding of horses 
and cattle promoted. The Paraguay tea is 
said to be as much used in Chili, La Plata, 
Peru, Brazil, as China tea in England. Mr. 
McGregor remarks, if the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video were ended 
— if these countries were tranquilized, the 
period will have arrived when a very lucra- 
tive trade may be carried on with the fertile 
region of Paraguay, and the countries drain- 
ed by the Parana and its affluents. The 
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government of Paraguay is- an anomaly in 
the present times, says McCulloch ; it ap- 
proaches as near an absolute despotism as 
can well be conceived ; the dictatorship of 
Sylla, in ancient Rome, being the only mo- 
del with which it may be compared. The 
second consul, Dr. Francia, had himself de- 
clared, in 1817, dictator for life. Under his 
government the country exhibited great in- 
dustrial improvement. 

Ecuador^ since the dissolution of the Co- 
lombian union, has formed an independent 
republic, governed by a president chosen for 
eight years, and a legislature of two houses. 
" In the western region of Ecuador, Indian 
com, plantains, yams, cacao, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, and different kinds of tropical fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated." From the 
elevated plains and valleys of the mountain 
region, wheat is sent down to Guayaquil and 
other low districts. Towards the southern 
extremity of the Andes, there are extensive 
forests. The great plains yield wax, gum, 
resin, and sarsaparilla. In the mountain re- 
gion, cattle in large herds, horses, mules, 
and sheep, are pastured. Turtles are abun- 
dant in the Amazon ; the mania fish abounds 
on the Pacific coast, and is salted for the 
Guayaquil market. Pearls were formerly 
fished; cochineal is collected near Loxa; 
small quantities of gold, silver, lead, and 
quicksilver are found. Salt is made on the 
coast. The manufactures of Ecuador are 
more important than those of any other of 
the South American republics ; coarse wool- 
en and cotton stuffs are woven at many 
places in the elevated valleys. There are 
manufactures of silk, and some tanneries. 
The city of Guayaquil contains 25,000 inha- 
bitants. It supplies the settlements of the 
mountain coast with wine, brandy, and the 
sugars of Peru and Chili, and with European 
merchandise.* 

EXPORTS, GUAYAQUIL 1843-1844. 

1843 ... . Cocoa, .... 15,338,970 Iba . . . . Value, £170,433 
1844.... " .... 8,565,300 " .... " 105,788 
1843 ...Cotton,.... 80,000 " .... " 1,920 

1844... " ... 250,000 " .... " 4,618 

Peru. — The constitution of the present 
government of Peru was framed in 1828, up- 
on the basis of that of the United States. 
The senate and chamber of deputies are 
chosen by the people ; as also is the presi- 
dent every four years. The Spanish system, 
which limited supply, forced the inhabitants 
of Peru to make some indispensable articles. 
Coarse cotton and woolen stu^ are manu- 
iactured. At Lima, arequipa, cuzco, gold 
and silver vessels, utensils, trinkets, and or- 
naments are made. The internal trade is 
impeded from the want of roads. A trade in 
gums, cotton, resin, wax, sarsaparilla and 
coarse cottons, called Tucuya, are exported 

* McGregor, 1091.— We have adopted liia language. 



from the eastern districts to those of Brazil, 
near the Amazon. The maritime commerce 
of Peru is chiefly with the western coast and 
other republics of America, with Mexico, 
Central America, Guayaquil and Chili ; to 
which countries, sugar, wine, brandy, salt 
and other articles arc exported. Gold, sil- 
ver and saltpetre are also exported. The 
sugar mills, in the Valley of Huanuco, are 
made of wood and worked by oxen. On the 
larger estates, brass rollers are used, but with 
a single exception, the estate of Anda- 
guayila, the proprietors adhere to the old 
practice of working by oxen by day and by 
night, throughout the year. All accounts 
agree upon the degeneracy of Peru since its 
independence. The population has decreas- 
ed vastly. Von Tschudi, quoted by McGre- 
gor, gives a frightful account of prevailing 
unmorality. He says, " the number of new- 
bom infants exposed and found dead, is very 
great. When a dead child is picked up be- 
fore the church, or in the street, it is carried 
without a word of inquiry to the Pantheon. 
Frequently it is thought not worth while to 
bury it. Vultures drag about the sweltering 
carcases of infants, and devour them in the 
populous streets." The silver mines of Pas- 
co are the richest in South America. There 
exist quicksilver mines at Huancabelica. 
Gold-dust and fragments are found in several 
rivers. Copper, iron, lead and sulphur exist. 

Lima is the chief city of Peru, and is ele- 
vated 560 feet above the level of the sea. 
The houses are low, in order to stand the 
effects of earthquakes. Population, 45,000. 
Its trade is conducted through the adjacent 
port of Callao. Capt. Wilkes, of the United 
States* Exploring Expedition, who visited 
Lima in 1821 and 1841, marks the change : 
" Everything betokens poverty and decay ; a 
sad change from its former splendor and 
wealth. The country has been a scene of 
commotion and revolution for the last 25 
years. The neglected walls and ruined tene- 
ments, the want of stir and life among the 
people, are sad evidences of decay. 

CaUaOy according to Capt. Wilkes, has 
improved. The streets have been made 
much wider, and the town has a more de- 
cent appearance. Water is conducted from 
the canal to the mole, and a railway takes 
the goods to the fortress, which is now con- 
verted into a depot. The best idea of the 
trade of Callao may be formed from the num- 
ber of vessels that frequent it. The usual 
number in port is about 40, in the propor- 
tion of 9 ships of war and 35 merchantmen. 

The progress of Peru has been greatly re- 
tarded by its vicious administration of gov- 
ernment. Monopolies of every kind have 
been established. A monopoly of naviga- 
ting the coasts and ports of Peru in steam 
vessels has been granted for ten years to Mr. 
Wheelwright. 



/ 



In the BDtiqniiieBorour own coantry, bow 
much ia ihere la excite the deepcet mtereit 
HDd tho mosi profGuucl epcculalioD. But jet, 
how proDe are we to wander B«ay from Ihe 
thingB which aro familiar, iliscardiiiE Ihem sa 



ortlilcn 



o fall ii 
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IiFOiTi, riBu— 1939, IMO. | 

Bark |»,je7... 117>.>0 

auUion.Ac. •,SM,141 . , . ,T^10,:<fl 

CWnchUla 11.019,... O.Wh 

Copper.ic 9I.0S9.,., IWfiW 

" inbin 14,6J7. .. SI.Sl'- 

Coiton STI.MO.,.. «e,441 

BidB* e,eM,.,. IB.tBII 

Hornii 3M.... -— 

S»lskjRs as*.... 

Estlnetre S»,IM..,, *M,71it 

Sojiir 5S,IS0.... 

Tin ei.8«T..,. M.Wf 

Wool— vltoiiB Tia.... (HI 

" .h«p'« ««,««.,. »9S.*W 

" ilpua 8B7.flM . . . . 4ia.tw i 

ToI»]Erport» »B,lM.J49,,..»,-4l,73a 

mroBTB ihto p»u— 1S40. 

rromFrun »l,*M,Om 

" Ureal BrIlalD ". fl,lSO,(«Ki 

" VniudSiBiH l,400,0["i 

" Canlon uidManUli aoo.iwi 

" OtnnaDy JOO,(Kio 

" Spain and Cnba 30a.«iiii 

" lialr SOO.Wi'i 

Tolal .,.$10,100,(11111 

Urvguay, or Monte Video, ha* ao naduhi- 
ling and fertile soil, with a temperate cli- 
mate. The raiaa fall almosl entirely during 
the winter monlhi, Paatange, rather than 
cultLTation, cbiiraclerizeB the landa. Thp 
eiporls are bidee, ikina, hair, homi aod 
jerked beef. The cily of Monta Video coli 
tains 50,000 inbabilaata. The chief trade 'j{ 
Montevideo ii with Enrope and Havann, 
In conaeqaence of the siege and blockade ol 
the town, no exporta were made in 1844, &c. 



From England ,,M3,!tt4 ' 

" Bwnoa'jiyiv'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'..'..'.'.'.'. 'Vi,V3i 

" BreiU 70«,4a) 

" UntlM Sialea , 3JS,811 

" Hanibiiri,v::;;v,;;,','.,;::;::; ssIitb 

" MedLitrraiKan ,U1,!43 

" Chili,,,,',',',, ',',,',;!,'!!, ','!!^^!! iiifo* 

" Spain 3, 1ST 

Total »3,09S.309 

Falagtmia and the adjacent islands are i]i 
the exlreine tonth of Sontb Amerira. TIil- 
Indiaas are tall and balky, avemging, it i.= 
■aid, six feet, though very eiaggeraled nu- 
lion* of Iheae tall aavaaea were once circu- 
lated and believed. They lire nnder petiy 
chiefs, who are poixeEBed of hut little aii- 
Ihoriiy. The Spaniard! Hilled, in 1770, Poti 
Bt Julian, hut speedily ahandoaed it. T\u- 
Goaals are not orien visited by other thru, 
whaling ships. Little in this harbarous ami 
•ImoBt unexplored country can be worlhy (.1 

AMERICA.— CENTRAL. 



igard to those afar oW. and around which 
the '■ enchantment" of " dialance" liangs al- 
luringly. If we can hut wander to PalmyrB, 
or by the Nile, there is at once an acme in 
the enthnsiasm and frenzy of oar naturei. 
The Duble dead, as of a hondred generatjoDi, 
seem crowding arontid us ; they speak in 
marble and in monument; in bieroglypbie 
and io rain. There comes an inspiration with 
that language. All feel it. 

Alosi Ihe oM world, with its hallowed as- 
•Dciation* and memories, has been admired 
and mourned, and sung by geuias and poetry, 
and romance, for generations and genera- 



nru world, explored them eagerly, and traced 
in iiTing colore Ihe memorials of its myriad 
and iinibtoien dtad1 A gloomy cnrtnin bangs 
over all the past. We see nothing, and wa 
know nothing behind. We seek m vain to 
remove that curtain. But fancy, and conjec- 
ture, and reason, will not be still. There an 
monuments which betoken an aniiquity, and 
a far back antiquity, of which all other evj. 
dence is lost. We ore pointed to men, and 
heroes, and nations, gone forever from the 
spots wa inhabit I They were not as we, yet 
were they not leas, perhaps, in many exalted 
cbaractenstics. A gianl race of an i mail 
were contemporaiy, of which there remain 
to OS but the fosBil bones. Who were these 
men — whence did ihey emanate— what is 
their aniiquity — how their civiliialion, arts 
and prop'ess — in what manner has Ihe sun 
of empire and existence set opon tbemfor- 
everT VVhat lessons might this anlinuiiy 
teach, but what know we of it all 7 Tet wa 
wander away to Greeca and In Rome to hunt 
alter dead men and their works ^ Dead men 
and nations, and their works, are scattered 
every where around us, unheeded, we bad 
almost said, contemned. 

With the map of Central America extended 
upon the table, for it is to this particular field 
we are to confine onrselvca now. il would he 
impossible not to fall iutn BOmetbii:g like the 
train of thoaghl with which our paper opens. 
We have only to regret that space and time 
prevent its indulgence to the extent oitr hu- 
mor inclines. The reader will run far beyond 
the meagre limits of our sketch. 

Central .\mericB, or Guatemaln, extendi 
from about 8 to 18" north latitude, and 62 to 
Si west longitude. The area, incliiiime the 
Mosquito territorr, previoosly deacribed by 
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na,' is 130,000 iijuara mites. Mexico, Hon- 
durus. New-Grau&da and ills oceBns liiiund it. 

We ahiU sketch ibe antiquilies, as ibi y 
are calleJ. of this rsEinn. aad Ihea ilesceo-i- 
ing to tlin present times, descrilja the a[j 
pearance of the conatrj. the soil, climalr, 
poputalioD and resuurccs, 

Cenlral America lias been explorpd b; ^1. 
Dupaix, Del Rio, M. Wslde. ' 



■J!?"', 



Mr. 



published volumAS upoa tbe subject 



bee 






throughout the worl 
versally read and admired. Noue of Ihe^ic 
travuteri, however, claim lo have more thiiii 
penetrated the crust, whilst the deep bowels 
remain as for ages ondistiirbed. Whole le- 
§ioni have been but slightly and imperfectly 
■cauned. What new wonders they may rt- 
Yea], may be coiueclnred from poat resul'.j. 
la [[ improbable the key will yet be found ? 
The pyramids which were dumb to Homir 
and Herodotus — to (he men who gazed 



pidly upon ihem for ages — have been taugF 

'o speak a lanEnoge, at last, a child migl. 

The Eoselta atooa may oil. 



relates an 
.by. 



which ha does □< 
leea. The 



ice to this point, Mr 8(ephe:j 
titraordiuary statement, made i 
"""1 poire, about the truth ( 



;ader 



nay r 



in any deg 



e fall 



the 



luch allowance aa he ph 

'■ The padre asserted, that four days (in 

id to Meiico, on the other side of the 

lierra, WHS a living city, lar^B and popii- 

iccupied by Indiana, precisely in the 



who can solve the mystery that hanga over 
the ruined cilies gf America, perhaps who 
can go to Copan and read the inscriptions OD 
its monumeuts. No subject more attractive 

, and eicitiug presents itself to my mind, and 
the deep impression of that night will never 

:be effaced. 

" Can it be true — being now in my sober 

I senses? I do verily believe there is much 
i ground to suppose that what the padre told 

us is authentic. That the region referred lo 
'■ does not acknowledge the government of 
j Guatemala — has never been explored — and 

that no while man ever pretends to enter it, 

I I am satisfied. From other sources we heard 
' that from that Sierra, a large ruined city wa* 
' visible ; and we were told by another person, 

I who had climbed to the top of tbe Sierra, 
bnt on account of tbe dense cloud resting 
' upon it. had been unable to see anything, 
I At all events, the belief at the village ofCha- 
jul is general, and a cnriosily ia routed that 
; burns to be satisfied." 

I Tbe ruins of Central America have baen 
thus distributed : 

I I. E uini af Copaa.~Theaa are in a fertile 
i valley, and are on the banks ofa small stream 
j called the Copau, tributary to tha Molagna, 
They extend idong the river two miles. The 
temple here discovered ia over six hundred 
feel fronting the river, and from sixty to 
ninety feet high. It is made of hewn etonea, 
three to six feel long. Bangea of steps rise 
apoD tbe udes. 



It before the dl 



■yofAi 



He had heard of it many year _ _ 

village of Chajul. and was told by the vil- . 
lagers that from the topmast ridge of the 
Sierra, the city was distinclly visible. Kc 
was then young, and with much lab:ir 
climbed to (he naked summit o( the Sierra, 
from which, at the beighi of ten or twelve 
thousand feet be looked over an immense 
plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf ol" 
Maiico, and saw, at a great distance, a lar^;^ 
city spread over a great spnce, and with lui- 
reta white and glittering in the sun. Tl,c 
traditionary accounts of the Indiana at Cli:i- 
jnl, ia that no white man has ever reachiii 
this city; thai the iohnbitauts speak Ih.- 
Maya language ; are aware that a race r,| 
■Irangers have conquered the whole connlry 
Around, and murder any white man who ni- 
tempts to enter their territory. Tliey have 
DO coin or circulating medium i no horstbi, 
cattle, males, or domestic animals, except 
fowls, and the cocks they keep under ground 
to prevent their crowing being heard, 

■■If ho is right, a place is loft where In- 



-, jHiiIjrpbieseiiilBtnlasaU, 

but perl^cili uainlelllglbls, IshaU not pnund to 
roDVey no Idea. Thn (one wblch pervades Ibe rnlaa 
is itist of dtsp solsniniiy. Aa ImaginiUvs lolnd 
qiighi Iw inlvcied with superHiiicHiBl^eliiifa- From 



2. Jiiiini of Quiri^HO,— These are a pyra- 
midal structure, similar to the temple, but 
much smaller, and a colossal head six feet to 
diameter. Other monuments exist, even 
larger than those of Copan, Mr. Stepheni, 
qiioled by Mr, McGregor, for we have not 
bis work before us, and have not read it for 
several years, says : 



iTteii It bsH lain an compleiply liarled hh ir covered 



;q 



Alvarado found ihcm. There are liv 
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as early as 1750 : bat the fact was not known 
in Europe until the publication of Dupaix's 
work. 

" The Indians and people of Palenque aay, that 
they cover a space of sixty miles. In a series of 
well-written articles in our own country, they have 
been set down as ten times larger than New- York ; 
and lately I have seen an article in some of the 
newspapers referring to our expedition, which re- 
presents the city discovered by us as having been 
three times as large as London ! 

" The Indians and inhabitants of Palenque really 
know nothing of the ruins personally, and the 
other accounts do not rest upon any sufficient foun- 
dation. The whole country, for miles around, is 
covered with a dense forest of gigantic trees, with a 
growth of bush and underwood unknown in the 
wooded deserts of our own country, and impenetra- 
ble in any direction, except by cutting a way by a 
Machete. What lies buried in the forest, it is im- 
possible to say, of my own knowledge ; without a 
guide, we might have gone within a hundred feet of 
all the buildings without discovering one of them. 
Captain Del Rio, the first explorer with men and 
means at command, states in his report, that in the 
execution of his commission, he cut down and burnt 
all the woods. He does not say how Hu-, but, judg- 
ing flrom the breaches and excavations made in the 
interior of the buildings, probably for miles around. 
Captain Dupaix, acting under a royal commission, 
and with all the resources such a commission would 
give, did not discover any more buildings than those 
mentioned by Del Rio, and we saw only the same ; 
but having the benefit of them as guides, at least of 
Del Rio, for at that time we had not seen Dupaix's 
work, we of course saw things which escaped their 
observation, just as those who come aller us will 
see what escaped ours. 

" The palac« in which Mr. Stephens resided," he 
■ays, ** stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong 
form, 40 feet high, 310 feet flront and rear, and 260 
feet on each side. The elevation was formerly 
faced with stone, which has been thrown down by 
the growth of trees, and its form is hardly distin- 
guishable. 

'* The building stands with its fkce to the cast, 
and measures 228 feet front by 180 deep. Its height 
is not more than 25 feet, and all around it had a 
broad projecting cornice of stone. The front con- 
tains 14 doorways, about nino feet wide each, and 
the intervening piers are between six and seven 
feet wide. On the left, in approaching the palace, 
eight of the piers have Mien down, as also has the 
corner on the right, and the terrace underneath is 
crumbled with the ruins. But six piers remain en- 
tire, and the rest of the front is open. 

" Another portion was inclosed by a richly orna- 
mented border, about ten,feet wide and six high, of 
which only a part now remains. The principal per- 
sonage stands in an upright position, and in profile, 
exhibiting an extraordinary (kcial angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The upper part of the head 
seemed to have been compressed and lengthened, 
perhaps by the same process employed upon the 
heads of the Choctaw and Flat-head Indians of our 
own country. The head represents a diflferent 
species from any now existing in that region of 
country ; and supposing the statutes to be images of 
living personages, or the creations of artists accord- 
ing to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a 
race of people now lost and unknown. The head- 
dress is evidently a plume of feathers ; over the 
shoulders is a short covering, decorated with studs 
and a breast-plate ; part of the ornament of the gir- 
dle is broken ; the tunic is probably a leopard's skin ; 
and the whole dress, no doubt, indicates the costume 
of this unknown people. lie holds in his hand a 
•tafl*or sceptre, and opposite his hands are the marks 
of three hieroglyphics, which have decayed or broken 
oflT. At his feet are two naked figures seated cross- 
legged, and apparently suppliants. The hierogly- 
phics doubtless tell its story. The stucco is of ad- 
mirable consistency, and hard as stone. It was 
painted, and in different places about it we dis- 



covered the remains of red, blue, yellow, black, and 
white. 

*^ The piers, which are still standing, contained 
other figures of the same general character, but 
which, unfortunately, are more mutilated, and from 
the declivity of the terrace, it was difflcuU to set np 
the camera lucida in such a position as to draw 
them. 

" The piers which have fallen are, no donbt, en- 
riched with the same ornaments. Each one has 
some specific meaning ; and the whole, probably, 
presented some allegory or history ; and when en- 
tire and painted, the efiect in ascending the terrace 
must have been imposing and beautiful. 

"The whole court-yard was overgrown with 
trees, and it was incumbered with ruins several 
feet high, so that the exact architectural arrange- 
ments could not be seen. 

" About a mile and a half from the village, we 
came to a range of elevations extending to a great 
distance, and connected by a ditch, which had evi- 
dently formed the line of foriifications for the mined 
city. They consisted of the remains of stone build- 
ings, probably towers, the stones well cut and laid 
together, and the mass of rubbish around abounded 
in fiint arrow-heads. Within this line was an ele- 
vation which grew more imposing as we approached 
— square, with terraces, and having in the centre a 
tower, in all 120 feet high. We ascended by steps 
to three ranges of terraces, and on the top entered an 
area, inclosed by stone walls and covered with hard 
cement, in many places still perfect. Thence we 
ascended by stone steps to the top of the tower, the 
whole of which was formerly covered with stucco, 
and stood as a fortress at the entrance of the great 
city of Utalan, the capital of the Quichi Indians. 

" This was the first appearance of strangers in 
Utalan, the capital of the great Indian kingdom, the 
ruins of which were now under our eyes, once the 
most populous and opulent city out of the whole 
kingdom of Guatemala." 

In regard to the antiquity of the ruins 
every where so profusely scattered through 
out Central America, speculations have mul* 
tiplied, as is most natural. Different views 
have been held and abandoned. The subject 
is as yet involved in doubt and incertitude, 
though so far as the researches of Mr. Ste- 
phens extend, they seem to have satisfied 
his mind, that the vast cities, and towns, and 
monuments discovered, were the workman- 
ship and habitations of the people conquered 
bv the Spaniards, and not of any|former and 
obliterated nation. We give his views upon 
this point : 

'* My opinion on this question has been 
fully and freely expressed, that they are not 
the works of people passed away and whose 
history is lost, but of the same race who in- 
habited the country at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, or of some not very distant proge- 
nitors. Some were probably in ruins; but, 
in general, I believe that they were occupied 
by the Indians at the time of the Spanish in- 
vasion. The grounds of this belief are in- 
terspersed throughout these pages ; they are 
interwoven with so many facts and circum- 
stances, that I do not recapitulate them ; and, 
in conclusion, I shall only refer briefly to 
those arguments which I consider the 
strongest that are urged against this belief. 

"The first is the entire absence of all tra- 
ditions. But, I mav ask, is this not accounted 
for by the unparalleled circumstances which 
attended the conquest and subjugation of 
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Spanish America? Every captain or disco- highest. On the Pacific the temperatare is 
verer, on first planting the royal standard on hotter and healthier than on the Atlantic, 
the shores of a new country, made proclama- The population has been estimated as 
tion according to a form drawn up by the 1|500,000: viz., 125.000 European races, 
most eminent divines and lawyers m Spain, 500,000 mixed, 875,000 Indians. There are 
the most extraordinary that ever appeared in mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, and mercury, 
the history of mankind, entreating and re- They are much neglected. Jasper and marble 
quiring the inhabitants to acknowledge and are worked. Brimstone and salt are col lee- 
obey the Church as the superior and guide of ted. Forests of valuable woods abound, 
the Universe, the holy father called the Pope, The trees are sometimes 35 feet in circun>- 
and His Majesty as king and sovereign lord ference, and 90 in height. There are very 
of these islands and of the /erra ^mia ; and large lakes. The rivers are numerous, but 
concluding, ' but if you will not comply, or short. Mr. Stephens has a most interesting 
maliciously delay to obey my injunction, description of the Usumasinta, the largest 
then, with the help of God, I will enter your river of Central America, 
country by force ; I will carry on war against On the banks of the River Dulce is a small 
you with the utmost violence ; I will subject town called Yzabel. San Juan is at the 
you to the yoke of obedience to the Church mouth of the river of the same name, and 
and king; I will take your wives and your receives its produce, hides, indigo, dtc 
children, and make them slaves, and sell or Omoa receives goods destined for GuatemalOy 
dispose of them according to His Majesty's and St. Salvador. Comayagna^ Tegucigalpa, 
pleasure ; I will seize your goods, and do jou and TruxiUo, are in the province of Hondu- 
all the mischief in my power, as rebellious ras ; the last named has 4,000 inhabitants, 
subjects, who will not acknowledge or sub- New Guatemala^ the capital of Central 
mit to their lawful sovereign ; and I protest, America, is on an undulating plain, 4,961 
that all the bloodshed and calamities which feet above the level of the sea. The houses 
shall follow are to be imputed to you, and not are low and stout, from the danger of earth- 
to His Majesty, or to me, or the gentlemen quakes, and contain a population of 40,000. 
who serve under me.* The city is famed for its religious celebra- 
" The conquest and subjugation of the tions. " The processions, in honor of the 
country were earned out m the unscrupulous virgin and others, are frequent. All the 
spirit of this proclamation. The pages of the streets, through which the processions pass, 
historian are dyed with blood ; and, sailing are strewn with pine leaves, and adorned 
on the crimson stream, as master pilot at the ^ith arches decorated with evergreens and 
he m. appears tiie leading, stern, and steady flo^e„ F^m the long balconies and win- 
pohcy ot the Snaniards, surer and more fatal ^ows are displayed curtains of crimson silk, 
than the sword, to subvert all the institutions ^„j fl ^^h various devices. At the corl 
of the natives and to break up and utterly „„, ^^ ^^^^ed altars within huge arbors 
^nn^Tw Z\.]T' ''"f°'°fK *°*^ "'"^"'""r of evergreens, and in these altars%ictures 

JhJ^^Ithirf J!h tliT'' •''^ "Jr*"'^ ""^ and silver ornaments, borrowed from the 

their tntners and their ancient condition. v u • j * j 

" The graves cry out for the old historian, ^^."/^^««> ^'^ conspicuous, and surmounted 

and the mouldering skeletons of cities con- l'^\ ^^^^"•. ^^^ P^^.'"* f' the vaUey of 

firm Herrera'saccoSnt of Yucatan, that 'there Guatemala, is pre-eminent for the van- 

were so many and such stately stone build- ^^l ^""^ bnlhancy of its floral kingdom, 

ings. that it was amazing. And the greatest ^}^^^ ^J^IT ^^\ '? VroiM^f^ devoted to 

wonder was, that.having no use of any metals, ^¥ embellishment of the religious proces- 

they were able to raise such structures, which "**I1?; ^ . ,. , , ,. e r^ o^,-* 

seem to have been temples, for their houses Old Guatemala is at an elevation of 5,817 

were all of timber, and thatched.' And again ^^^*- ^* ^^^ ^^® capital, but was destroyed by 

he says, • for the space of twenty years there ^^ earthquake in 1773. The old inhabitants 

was snch plenty thrt)ughout the country, and ^^^ }^^^^ descendants cling to the muis, and 

the people multiplied so much, that men said "® ^" number 15,000. 

the whole province looked like one town.* " ^^- Stephens says : — 

Let us now, from the unknown, proceed to " On each side were the mins of churches, con- 

the known, and take a practical view of Central vents and private residences, large and costly, some 

America as it is presented at the present day. ^y'"K *" masses, some with fronts still standing, 

TVi«. vbIIav ^r^iint..;^. «,-« r»-.:i-. ^ j »u richly ornamented with stucco, cracked and >-awn- 

The valley countries are ferule, and there i„j,, foofless, without doors and windows, and trees 

are mountain elevations of from 5 to 13,000 powing inside above the walls. Many of the 

feet. The coasts on both oceans are unhealthy, houses have been repaired. The city is partly re- 

The climate varies. According to McGregor P^^P^^d' and presents a "Jrange aPfa"?"*^ ^ ™ia 

{f r..»x>..». *u u* u » * Li 1° J \^*"-';"6"' and recovery. The inhabitants, like the dwellers 

n freezes on the highest table-lands in winter, over the buried Herculaneum, seemed to entertain 

At Guatemala the dry season extends from no fears ot renewed disaster. The great volcanoes 

November until June. The other months of Agua and Fuego look down upon it. Inthecen- 

ni-n rninv nn;i <>f.%i.««iv TV.^ *u^^^^^^*^^ ^^ of ^^^ plaiR there is a large stone fountain, and 

are rainy and stormy. The thermometer jt j, .nrrounded by magniacent buUdings. Tho 

ranges between 56^ the lowest and B6^ the former palace of the Captain-General, displayinK 
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ihe ricinity of Si. Vinrciit arc plantal 
indigo and tobacco. Si, Mifiml ia noted 
for lis fain. SacaUcdata coDlaina S.OOO 
inhabitanls. Fancy shcll-worii ia inanufac- 
luT«d at Sontonant'e, on the banks ot the Rio 
Grandp. and eiportcd. Su);nr \» also grown 
in the noighborhooil, and ruportmi. Agaa- 
:happa \iat, e. 000 population. Intho virinity 
of Santa Anna are plantationB of indigo and 
tho beel suaar ; nleo, iron minfa which are 
iTorkpd. Melapa. Mimagua and Maaaya are 
unimportant, Granada, on Ihc bankii of Ihe 
N'icaraj^B Lnkr, hoa 14,000 inhahitanta. 
Cacao is raiird about the city of Niearagva. 
Stpmia and Conilan are small towns. 

The looda through Cpntial America are 
piecrable. 

The agricultural productions are Tsrioua. 
Ulieat, barley and fniile abound on the ta- 
ble-lands. Indian com is Ihe principal acti- 
dIc of food. Rice is grown. Sugar-cane, 
indigo, cochineal, tobacco and cotton are 
widely cultivated. Mr. Stephens describes 
ih ■-'-■■- " — -J ■ ahaciendaor eatale engaged in producing 
fadn'ind'iu-uniid'i'nmiii ibrC^ cochineal, 

li the UiTls'of ihB ■kvanil'i^lH^ and Whlnil win the nupoi, 01 corhineal planulMin, 
upon the mounlaliiB wi-ri^ - ""^ °' "" !»■*«" 'n 'he Anligue, Tlie plaol L> a 



-' iware, uten- 
sil a, woolen clolhs, &c. Qae:attcnan-jo 
contains 140.000. with some coarse manu- 
facturpB. CoJinn has 14.000, 3alamt, 5,00'} 
Gimlan, 10,000. Mr. Stephens describes tl,i- 
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Rcahjo is a Bcaport on the PaciGc, am 
exports mahogany, cedar, &;c., to Peru am 
Chili, The harbor is most capacious. L<oi 
IB the capital of the Slate of Kicaragu;! 
and, from a population of 30,000, haagrcatl; 
declined. The population, in 1820, v\i 
14,000, 
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Stha and VallaJolid are unimportant. It 
the neighliorhood of Tegucigalpa are miin'- 
j>f gold, silTor, capper and iron. Si. Salra 



Immense herds of rattle are reaml in the 

] in a primilive slalp. A rnlton factory ji 
described near Rcalejo, built bv an Ameri- 
can, and owned by another, frora which 
something was anticipated. 

"Oflhetrade and navigalron of this coun- 
try," says Mr. McGregor, "no statisti- 
cal account can be obtaineil. Small ves- 
sels from Ihe West Indies and Ihe I'niled 
States, and occasionally from Europe, lie- 
I quenl the coast, and carry on a trade chiefly 
I contraband in consequence of the pcmidoui 
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system of high duties, which the government 
of the day, in some mischievous form or 
other, has attempted to establish. Vessels 
from the western coast of America also land 
various articles. Costa Rica has separated 
from the other states. Salvador may also 
be said to act independently. Guatamala is 
still under the sway of the Indian Carrera. 
Nicaragua has its separate misrule, and 
Honduras has published its distinct adminis- 
tration and custom laws. The tonnage du- 
ties for anchorage are four reals, or about 
two shillings per ton for native vessels, and 
double that amount for foreign vessels. 
These were the rates established in 1837 for 
all the other states. Export duties, as well 
as import, are also attempted to be levied, 
but at such irregular and changeable rates, 
that we have not been able to procure cor- 
rect data to enable us to give tabular state- 
ments, or tariff, for any of the states of 
Central America. 

ALABAMA. — Its History, Progress, 
Resources, etc, — The thrilling and roman- 
tice, yet terribly fatal adventures of De Soto, 
introduced the European for the first time to 
the wilds of Alabama. After a long and dis- 
astrous march through Florida and Alabama, 
the once splendid cavalcade of this heroic yet 
fated chieftain arrived by the waters of the 
beautiful Coosa. The far-famed province of 
this name extended over three hundred miles, 
and embraced the present counties of Chero- 
kee, Benton, Talladega, and Coosa. The 
chief of Coosa met the warrior, riding in a 
chair, supported upon the backs of several of 
his people in great state, and extended to him 
the hospitalities of the town. He oven in- 
vited the Spaniards to settle in the country, 
professing a friendship which covered and 
concealed the most deadly and implacable 
hostility. From Coosa the expedition ad- 
vanced towards the Tallapoosa, and even- 
tually to the town of Tallasse. Crossing 
the Tallapoosa, it advanced towards the re- 
sidence of the chief, Tuscaloosa, whose son 
had been dispatched to invite Do Soto into 
his extensive dominions. The haughty 
chief received the Spaniards without the 
least expression of admiration or surprise, 
though with apparent cordiality. His speech 
was a model of laconic eloquence, and the in- 
terview is supposed to have taken place in 
the present county of Montgomery'. The 
expedition reached soon after the banks of the 
Alabama, where a fatal disease broke out in 
the camp, which is said to have been avoided 
by those who used in their food the ashes of 
a weed recommended by the Indians. The 
Mobilian chief was retained in a condition of 
semi-captivity, but found means with his 
leading men to plot the destruction of the 
party of De Soto, which had reached his capi- 
tal, Maubilia, (Mr. Pickett supposes it to 



have been on the north bank of the Alabama, 
at a place now called ('hoctaw Blutfs, about 
twenty-five miles above the confluence of the 
Alabama and the Tombigbee.) The descrip- 
tion of this town is interesting. 

" It stood by the side of a large river, npon a beati- 
ti(\il plain ; and consisted ofeighty handsome houses, 
each capacious enough to contain a thousand men. 
They all fronted a large public square. They were 
encompassed by a high wall, made of immense 
trunks of trees, set deep in the ground and close to- 
gether, strengthened with cross-timbers, and with 
large vines. A thick mud plaster, resembling hand- 
some masonry, concealed the wood work ; while 
port-holes were abundant, together with towers ca- 
pable of containing eight men each, at the distance 
of fitly paces apart. The eastern and western gate 
opened into the town," 

At this place the savages openly threw off 
the mask, and precipitated themselves upon 
De Soto, in one of the most terrible and dis- 
astrous battles recorded in the annals of his- 
tory. Ten thousand Mobilians were in arms, 
with desperate frenzy, and determined, at one 
blow, to annihilate the ranks of the insolent 
invaders of their soil. Prodigies of valor were 
exhibited upon both sides. The Indians 
fought in the streets, or on the house-tops, 
and even when hewed down in fearful num- 
bers, uttered no cry for quarter. 

" The battle, which now waxed hotter and more 
sanguinary than ever, cannot be as gruphicully de- 
scribed as the heroic deeds on cither side deserve. 
Often the Indians drove the troops out of the town, 
and as often they returned with increased despera- 
tion. Near the wall lay a large pool of delicious 
water, fed by many springs. It was discolored'now 
with blood. Here soldiers fell down to slake the in- 
tense thirst created by heat and wounds ; and those 
who were able rose again, and once more pitched 
into a combat, characterized by the most revolting 
destruction of human life. For some time the young 
females joined in the fight, and they now contended, 
side by side, with the foremost warriors, sharing 
the indiscriminate slaughter. Heated with excite- 
ment, smarting with his wounds, and provoked with 
the unsubdued fierceness of the natives, De Soto, 
rushed out alone by the gate, threw himself into his 
saddle, and charged the town ; calling in a loud 
voice, upon " Our Lady and Santiago," he forced his 
charger over hundreds of fighting men and women, 
followed by the brave Wuno Tobar. While openin|f 
lanes through the savage ranks, and sprinkling his 
tracks with blood, he rose, on one occasion, to throw 
his lance into a gigantic warrior ; at that instant a 
powerful winged arrow went deep into the bottom of 
his thigh. Unable to extract it or to sit iu his sad- 
dle, he continued to fight until the end of the battle, 
standing in his stirrups. Everj'^'here that mighty 
son of Spain now gorged upon Alabama blood. His 
fearless bounds filled the boldest soldier with renew- 
ed courage. 

" At length the houses were set on fire ; and the 
wind blew the smoke and fiames in all directions, 
adding horror to the scene. The fiames ascended 
in mighty volume ! The sun went down, hiding 
himself from the awAil sight ! Maubilia was in 
ruins, and her inhabitants destroyed !" 

In this battle, which lasted nine hours, 
eighty-two Spaniards were slain, or died af- 
terwards from wounds, and forty-five horses 
perished, an irreparable loss in their condi- 
tion. The camp equipage, baggage, clothes, 
medicine, books, armor, pearls, flour, and 
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wine, were consumed in the flames of the 
burning town. The Mobilians were ahnost 
entirely annihilated, their slain being esti- 
mated, in one account, at 2,500 ; and in an- 
other, at 1 1 ,000. The fate of the chief, Tus- 
caloosa, is involved in doubt. 

De Soto had been expecting the vessels of 
Maldinado to arrive at Pensacola, and learned 
at Maubilia that they had actually arrived. 
Notwitlistanding this, and the knowledge of a 
conspiracy among some of the leaders m the 
camp, to abandon his fortunes, he came to 
the sudden and desperate resolution, in the 
crippled and forlorn condition of his followers, 
to turn his back upon the shipping, and 
plunge again into the forests of the north. 
vVith daring intrepidity he braved the con- 
spirators, and by the mastery of a will and 
an intelligence, before which the proudest of 
them were accustomed to bow, he defeated 
their schemes, whilst yet only in the bud. 
Thus is it that great natures nse superior to 
every fortune, making man and the elements 
alike, and in defiance of rebellious inclina- 
tions, subservient to their bidding. Never 
was a stronger illustration, than that of the 
heroic De Soto, after the disasters of Maubi- 
lia, and in the dense and almost interminable 
forests of Alabama ! 

Crossing the Warrior, and interrupted by 
daily struggles with powerful parties of 
savages, the expedition reached the Tom- 
bigbee, near the county of Lowndes, in the 
state of Mississippi. The chief of Chickasa 
met them here, and engaged De Soto to as- 
sist him in some of his hostile movements 
against a ncigliboring tribe. Quarrels be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Indians, grow- 
ing out of the cruelty and oppressions of the 
former and the cupidity of the latter, soon 
led to a general outbreak, and an engagement, 
scarcely less sanguinary and disastrous in its 
efl'ects than that of Maubilia. 

'Ilie subsequent fate of De Soto may be 
briefly told. After the bloody battle of Ala- 
bama, which was on the Yazoo River, 
in the county of Tallahatchie, he crossed 
the Mississippi, being the flrst, except, 
perhaps, Dc Vaca, to discover its waters 
— spent a year in wanderings through Ar- 
kansas — returning to the Mississippi at the 
town of Guachaya, below the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. Here death ended the chap- 
ter of his misfortunes, and left history to em- 
blazon his fame, as one of the bravest cap- 
tains and most extraordinary adventurers 
that the world has ever known. He sleeps 
beneath the waters of that great river, which 
had never before been disturbed by the voices 
of civilized man, but which has since minis- 
tered to the wants of millions and millions of 
a race more hardy, energetic, and adventur- 
ous, than even the Spaniard himself! 

"With smiling lips," says Mr. Gayarre, "and 
serene brow, lie cheers his companions, and swears 



them, one by one, to bear allegiance, in his hands, 
to Muscoso de Alvarado, whom he designated as his 
successor. 'Union and perseverance, my friends,' 
said he, • as long as the breath of life animates your 
bodies. Do not falter in the enterprise. Spain ex- 
pects a richer harvest o<* glor>', and more ample do- 
mains for her children.' These are his last words, 
and then he dies. Blest be the soul of the noble 
knight, and of the true Christian ! Rest his mor- 
tal remains in peace within that oaken trunk, scoop- 
ed by his companions, and by them sunk many 
fathoms deep in the bed of the Mississippi !" 

The aborigines of the Southwest and of 
Florida are considered by Mr. Pickett as 
having one common character ; and he has 
furnished several illustrations, taken from 
the engravings in the work of Le Moyne. 
They wore mantles of bark and flax inter- 
woven, ornaments of shell, etc., and in their 
towns were storehouses, filled with garments 
of hemp, feathers of every hue, deer, panther, 
marten, and bear skins, packed in baskets. 
They strung pearls from the rivers, and shells 
around their arms, necks, and legs. The 
chiefs painted their skins in stripes, or punc- 
tured with needles and a blackened pigment. 
Plumes of the eagle feather adorned the 
head. Their weapons of war, in addition to 
the bow and arrow, were shields of wood or 
hides, wooden spears pointed with flint, 
swords, and Herculean clubs. The declara- 
tion of war was made by sticking arrows in 
the enemy's roads with locks of hair attached. 
The chief, surrounded by his men, raised 
the war-cry, which was answered by a thou- 
sand voices ; he implored victory from the 
sun, and sprinkled water, in emblem of the 
enemy's blood, which was soon to flow. 
The oracular responses of the people were 
invoked. The wife of a slain warrior might 
only marry again after her hair, which she 
had cut off and sprinkled over his grave, had 
attained its usual length. 

In laying out a town, the Indians first 
erected a mound, on which was placed the 
house of the chief and his family. At the 
foot was a square fronted by the residences 
of the lesser chiefs. The wigwams of the 
common people came next m order, etc 
The houses were of timber, covered with 
palm, and straw, or reeds. In the colder lati- 
tudes, they were daubed with clay, and sum- 
mer and winter residences were provided. 
The chief's house was in one instance 120 
feet by 40, and included small buildings like 
oflSces. A remarkable temple was found 
upon the Savannah River at the present 
Silver Bluff. The length was 100 and the 
breadth 40 feet. The walls were proportion- 
ately high, and the roof covered with a car- 
peting of split cane. Beautiful plumes, 
shells, and pearls, were suspended on the in- 
side. The entrance was by three gates, 
guarded by gigantic and threatening wooden 
statues, whilst statues of men and women 
were arrayed around the hill. By the walls 
were boxes containing the remains of dead 
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chiefs. Chests of valuable pearls, skins, etc., 
were arranged in the centre, with mantles of 
feathers, etc. In a storehouse near by was 
contained copper pikes, bows, arrows, shields, 
etc., and other implements of warfare. 

The Indians planted peas, beans, pump- 
kins, com, etc. They made cakes of persim- 
mons, and dug the earth with fish bones, 
puncturing it with canes for the seed. West 
of the Mississippi they made fine earthenware 
and salt. Their canoes were often of the 
most exquisite workmanship and finish, and 
were marshaled into fleets. They wor- 
shiped the sun, and venerated the moon and 
certain of the stars, and even the chief, by 
the cruel sacrifice of the first born male 
child. The doctor cured his patient by suck- 
ing out the blood and spurting it into a bowl 
from which nursing women were accustomed 
to dnnk, if the subject were young and ath- 
letic. Sometimes the patient was smoked with 
tobacco and weeds to produce perspiration. 

Should the reader desire to become more 
familiar with the manners and customs of the 
southern Indians, and more especially of that 
extraordinary people, the Natchez, he will 
find the fullest details in the work of Mr. 
Gayarre, to which we refer him. The third 
lecture of the second part of this work is one 
of the most graphic and eloquent, and deeply 
interesting contributions to Indian history 
anywhere to be met with. Indeed, we have 
often desired to extract it entire in our 
pages. 

At the time of De Soto, Alabama was in- 
habited by the Coosas, Tallasses, Mobilians, 
and Choctaws. Being nearly destroyed by 
his invasion, their places were filled by the 
Muscogees and Alabamas, who were of Mexi- 
can origin, and were driven out of that coun- 
try by Cortez. Wandering ^ long time in 
the wilderness, the Muscogees reached at last 
and settled upon the banks of the Ohio, al- 
most to the Wabash. They had previously 
met and vanquished the Alabamas, driving 
them to the Yazoo, whence they again drove 
them to the shores of the Alabama, near the 
confluence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa. 
Further pressed by the warlike Muscogees, 
the unfortunate Alabamas were dispersed a 
third time, and sought an asylum among the 
Choctaws and other tribes, whilst the Muco- 
gees overspread Georgia to the banks of the 
Savannah. Receiving at last into their bosom 
the relics of the Alabamas, the Tookabatches, 
the Tuskegees, who were allowed to occupy 
the forks of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, 
the Ozeallies, the Uchees, and fugitives of 
the Natchez, after the terrible massacre of 
the French, the Muscogee confederacy in- 
creased in strength and power until it be- 
came the most formidable m the country, re- 
ceiving the name of Creek, from the number 
of beautiilil rivers and streams meandering 
through its limits. 



The authorities relied upon by Mr. Pickett 
for this Indian history are the work of Le 
Clerc Milfort, who lona lived among the 
Creeks, having married the sister of McGil- 
livray, their great chieftain ; the work of 
Hawkins ; Adair's History of the Indians ; 
Notes of Mr Compere, a Missionary among 
the Creeks ; several old manuscripts and con- 
versations with old settlers and traders. 
The Big Warrior, in 1822, confinued the ac- 
counts to Mr. Compere : " My ancestors 
were a mighty people. After they reached 
the waters of the Alabama, and took posses- 
sion of the country, they went further — con- 
quered the tribes upon the Chattahoochie, 
and upon all the rivers from thence to the 
Savannah — ^yes, and even whipped the In- 
dians then living in the territory of South 
Carolina, and wrested much of their country 
from them." 

We have only space to note a few of the 
peculiarities of the Creeks. Before the con- 
summation of marriage, it was necessary that 
the husband should have built a house, pro- 
duced and gathered a crop, made a hunt and 
brought home game, and tendered the whole 
to the girl ; a good rule, which our civilized 
race might very well adopt. Divorce was ad 
libilunit and both could marry again, though 
the woman only after the green corn dance 
was over. Marriage gave no right over the 
possessions of the wife, or the children she 
might have. Adultery was punished with 
many stripes, whoever was the guilty party"; 
the friends inflicting them, also cutting off 
their ears, nose, etc., and tearing out the 
woman's hair. When Bartram visited the 
nation in 1777, he found fifty towns, contain- 
ing 11,000 inhabitants, the Muscogee being 
the national tongue. The genersS council 
was always held m the principal town, and 
was held annually, though each town had its 
separate legislative system, like the federal 
system under which we live. The walls of the 
public buildings were daubed with rude paint- 
ings and sculptures, which were as insignifi- 
cant as writing. The green com dance, a 
great national festival, is minutely described 
by Col. Hawkins, whom Mr. Pickett copies 
at length. The martial arrangements of the 
Creeks were peculiar. The great chief, on 
the opening of war, stuck up in public places 
a partly red stick, and sent to each subordi- 
nate as many pieces of sticks as days that 
must elapse before his presenting himself for 
service. These latter called up the warriors 
with the drum, informed them of the rallying 
place, and the combatants were chosen from 
those who were the first to arrive, it being 
some disgrace to arrive too late, to fill up the 
required number. The warriors then took 
the " medicine of war," and were supplied 
by their wives with little ba^s of parched 
com, two ounces being sufficient to make a 
quart of broth, and satisfy a man for twenty- 
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four hours. This medicine of war was a 
liquor supposed to possess a virtue in guard- 
ing the drinker from all dangers. The 
** great medicine" secured entire invulner- 
ability, whilst the " little medicine" only di- 
minished the extent of danger. Being pur- 
gatives, they may be supposed to have had 
some slight effect in lessening the danger of 
wounds. In their marches, each warrior 
placed his foot in the print of the warrior be- 
fore him, so as to conceal a knowledge of 
their numbers, and the last of the party care- 
fully concealed even that print. 

Col. Pickett devotes a chapter to the his- 
tory of the Choctaws, Chickasas and Chero- 
kees. The two former were descended from 
the Chickcmicaws, early emigrants from 
Mexico, (according to Adair,) who crossed 
the Mississippi, and inhabited the regions of 
the Yazoo, the Tombigbee and the Alabama. 
This account of their origin the Choctaws 
had lost, believing they had emerged origi- 
nally from a big hole in a great mound on 
the road from St. Stephens, in Alabama, to 
Jackson, Mississippi. The Cherokees were 
oriijinally settlers of Virginia and Carolina, 
and can be traced no further, having been 
driven westward by the whites. 

Various relics of the aborigines still exist 
upon the soil of Alabama. The mounds, 
though attributed by some to an origin an- 
terior to that of the Indians, our author 
thinks are chiefly the work of their hands. 
It is known positively that the Natchez con- 
structed them as late as 1730. In Alabama 
they are found upon the Tennessee, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Alabama, Cahaba, Warrior, and 
Tombigbee rivers ; and upon being opened, 
are found to contain bones, stone ornaments, 
pottery, and sometimes copper and silver or- 
naments, layers of charcoal, ashes, etc. The 
practice of erecting a tumulus or mound over 
the dead has been common to most countries. 
In some cases, piles of stones were adopted 
instead, which perhaps accounts for their ap- 
pearance in many parts of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. The ditches which have been discov- 
ered at Caliaba, at the falls of Little River, 
etc., are also thought by Mr. Pickett to be of 
Indian origin, contrary to the general belief 
of writers, and intended for purposes of de- 
fence. He thinks, at Cahaba there existed 
an Indian establishment, fortified with pali- 
sades, and that the ditch was cut around 
them. The ditch at Talladega Springs, 
which formerly had trees growing in it, sur- 
rounds an elevation of many acres, embracing 
a beautiful gushing spring. At Little River 
are four or five small caves which have been 
called " De Soto's Rock Houses," from the 
fact that thev exhibit the marks of intelligent 
occupation. The walls have been smoothed 
by the hands of man. We give the language 
of the author : 



" It was doubtless a strong Indian fortificatioot 
and long used as a safe retreat when the vjilleys be- 
low were overrun with a victorious enemy. The 
walls were black with smoke, and everything abom 
them bears evidence of constant occupation for years. 
These caves, or rock-houses, constituted a most ad- 
mirable defence, especially with the assistance of the 
walls at the head of the peninsula. In order to get 
into the first cave, a person has to pass along a rock 

{)a8sagc, wide enough only for one man. Below 
lim, on his right, is the awl\il precipice, and on his 
left the rock wall, reaching ten feet above his head. 
A few persons in the first rock-house with swordi 
and spears could keep off an army of one thousand 
men ; for only one assailant being able to approach 
at a time, could be easily dispatched and tumbled 
do\vn the abyss below. In regard to the inner walls 
of the ditches, the author saw no cement among the 
rocks, although he had heard that that ingredient 
(never used by Indians) was to be found there.*' 

The cuttings upon rocks, etc., seen in va- 
rious parts of Alabama, the author attributes 
also to the Indians, who used the pieces for 
the fabrication of pipes, mortars, bowls, etc. 
These cuttings are especially noticeable near 
the Tallapoosa River, and Elyton, in the 
county of Jefferson. We shall not undertake 
to decide such antiquarian questions, but 
leave the reader to work them out with the 
volume of Squier before him, which Mi. 
Pickett appears to have freely consulted. 

We now come to the period when the 
French began to occupy Alabama. Bienville, 
who is, in truth, the father of Louisiana, and 
should have a monument at the mouth of its 
great river, departed with a force from Dau- 
phin Island, sailed up the bay of Mobile, and ' 
at the mouth of Dog River commenced to 
built a fort, warehouse, and other buildings. 
This was in 1702, and seventeen years be- 
fore the founding of New-Orleans I The 
site of Mobile was, however, removed nine 
years later to the mouth of the Mobile River, 
higher up the Alabama, where it now stands. 

*' The high floods having inundated the settle- 
ments around Fort St. Louis de Mobile, Bienville de- 
termined to place his people upon more elevated 
ground. All the inhabitants, except the garrison of 
the fort, removed upon the Mobile River, where, np- 
on the site of the present beautiful and wealthy com- 
mercial emporium of Alabama, they established 
themselves. Here Bienville built a new woodeo 
fort, which, in a few years, was destroyed, to give 
place to an e.\tensive fortress of brick, called in 
French times. Fort Conde, and in English and 
Spanish times. Fort Charlotte. The seat of govern- 
ment was permanently fixed here, and the leading 
characters of the colony made Mobile their head- 
quarters. Only a small garrison was left at the old 
settlement at the mouth of Dog River, which, how- 
ever, continued to guard that point (br several yetri 
after this period." 

The Carolina and Virginia traders began 
now to penetrate the western wilds, much to 
the annoyance and jealousy both of the 
Spanish and French. Upon the backs of 
packhorses they carried from Charleston 
stores of goods, " over creeks without bridges, 
rivers without ferries, and woods path- 
less and pregnant with many dangers," open- 
ing them upon the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 
To stop these interferences, Bienville fitted 
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out an expedition to locate a fort upon the 
Alabama. Passinjr the towns of Selma and 
Autauga, his boats were moored at the town 
of Coosawda. The fort was located at Tus- 
keegee, a most favorable position ; and the 
cannon which guarded it have become a sub- 
ject of curious history, After remaining in 
position fifty years, they were spiked and 
abandoned with the fortress. During the 
English possession of Alabama, the cannon 
remained at Fort Toulouse, though the fort 
was suffered to fall into decay. Some black- 
smiths among the Creeks removed the spikes, 
and the pieces were then used by the Indians 
for holiday amusements. On the settlement 
of Montgomery, the inhabitants brought down 
from Fort Toulouse, then called Jackson, 
Bome of these pieces to be used upon festi- 
vals, in which service they were in due time 
burst. A fragment stands now at Pollard's 
Comer, in Montjromerv. One of the cannon 
still exists at Rockford, and it is thought that 
the others are in the bed of the river opposite 
the fort. The reflections which are made by 
Mr. Pickett upon the labors of Bien\ille 
among the savages, we think, detract from, 
rather than add to the dignity of the narra- 
tive. 

Passing over the numerous Indian wars of 
the colonists, and their contests with the 
Spaniards, including the whole period of the 
charter of Crozat and the " Mississippi Com- 
pany," noticing only the arrival at Mobile, 
loaded with African slaves, of three French 
ships of war, (1781,) we arrive at a point 
when the disasters of the colony forced the 
abandonment of both Mobile and Biloxi, and 
produced the most terrible sufferings and 
mutinies at the post upon the Coosa. We 
also hurry over the chapter upon the Nat- 
chez massacre, which, in common with Mr. 
Gayarre, the author treats with great clear- 
ness and elaboration) adopting almost entire- 
ly the letter o{ Father Petit, published among 
the letters of the Jesuits, in the work of the 
Rev. Ingraham Kip, of New-York. 

Chapters seven and eight of the history of 
Alabama treat of the English in Georgia, and 
of the daring scheme of a Jesuit named Pri- 
ber, who traveled extensively among the In- 
dians, gaining everywhere their confidence, 
and who pretended to have in view a confe- 
deration of all the southern Indians, for pur- 
poses of industry, civilization and freedom 
from the European yoke. Being arrested, he 
died in prison at Frederika. Dr. Stevens, in 
his history of Georgia, describes him as " a 
thorough Jesuit, an accomplished linguist, a 
deep tactician, far-sighted in his plans, and 
far-reaching in his expedients." 

Referring to the failure of the French ex- 
peditions against the Chickasaws, those early 
natives of Alabama, Mr. Pickett takes occa- 
sion to compliment their gallantry, and to 



urge upon the rising generation of the state, 
an imitation of their example, in the main' 
tenanee of their rights and their liberties. We 
give the passage entire, p. 352 : 

*• Tlie Chickasaws have never been conquered. 
They could not be defeated by De Soto, with his 
Spanish army, in 1541 ; by Bienville, and his French 
army, and southern Indians, in 173tJ ; by D'Arta- 
guette, with his French army, and northern Indians; 
by Marquis De Vaudreueil, with his French troops 
and Choctaws, in 1752 ; nor by the Creeks, Chcro- 
kees, Kickapoos, Shawnees and Choctaws, who 
continually w^aged war againMt them. No I they 
were the 'bravest of the brave ;' and even when they 
emigrated to the territory of Arkansas, not many 
years ago, they soon subdued some tribes who at- 
tacked them in that quarter. 

'* Young men of northwestern Alabama and north- 
eastern Mis.s4ssippi, remember that the bravest race 
that ever lived, once occupied the country which yon 
now inhabit — once fished in your streams, and chas- 
ed the elk over your vast plains ! Remember, that 
whenever that soil which you now tread was pressed 
by the feet of foes, it was not only bravely delended, 
but drenched with the blood of the invader. Will 
you ever ^disgrace that soil and the memory of its 
first occupants, by submitting to injustice and op- 
pression, and finally to invasion ? We unhesitating- 
ly give the answer for you — No, never !" 

The first volume of Mr. Pickett concludes 
with the delivery of Louisiana and Alabama 
to the English, under the treaty of 1763, and 
with some account of the expedition of Bossu 
into the interior of the country. A single ex- 
tract furnishes a contrast between Alabama 
as we find it, and the wlderness out of which 
it has been so soon created : 

" Not only were the Creeks and Alabamas at 
peace with other nations at this time, but gave evi- 
dences of warm and generous hospitality. They 
thronged the banks of the river, w hich now mean- 
ders along the counties of Autauga, Montgomery, 
Dallas and Lowndes, and as Bossu slowly made his 
way up the beautiflil stream, greeted him with 
firiendly salutations, offered him provisions, such as 
bread, roasted turkeys, boiled venison, pancakes 
baked with nut oil, and deer tongues, together with 
baskets full of eggs of the fowl and turtle. The Great 
Spirit had blessed them with a magnificent river, 
abounding in fish ; with delicious and cool fountains 
gushing out from^ the foot of the hills ; with rich 
lands, that produced without cultivation, and with 
vast forests, abounding in game of every description. 
But now the whole scene is changed. The country 
is no longer half so beautiful ; the waters of Ala- 
bama begin to be discolored ; the forests have been 
cut down ; steamers have destroyed the finny race ; 
deer bound not over the plain ; the sluggish bear has 
ceased to roam through the swamps ; the bloody 
panther does not spring upon its prey ; wolves have 
ceased to howl upon the hills ; birds cannot be seen 
In the branches of the trees ; graceful warriors 
guide no longer their canoes, and beautiful squaws 
loiter not upon the plain, nor pick the delicious ber- 
ries. Now, vast fields of cotton, noisy steamers, 
huge rafts of lumber, towns reared for business, dis- 
agreeable corporation laws, harassing courts of jus- 
tice, mills, fUctories, and evcr>thing else that is cal- 
culated to destroy the beauty of a country, and to 
rob man of his quiet and native indepenilence, pre- 
sent themselves to our view. 

" The heart yearns to behold once more such a 
country as Alabama was, the first time we saw it, 
when a boy. But where can we now go, that we 
shall not find the busy American, with keen desire 
to destroy everything which nature has made love- 
ly ?" 
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Having treated in sufficient detail of the 
aboriginal and early French history of Ala- 
bama, we pass to that period which opens the 
second volume of Mr. Pickett, and which 
marks the advent of the British power in the 
state. 

At the conclusion of the long and bloody 
wars in Europe, and with the adoption of the 
pacification of Paris in 1763, France had di- 
vested herself of her whole North American 
interests. The western bank of the Missis- 
sippi, from its mouth to its source, but in- 
cluding the island of New-Orleans on the 
other bank, passed into the hands of Spain ; 
whilst Great Britain succeeded to Canada, all 
of the territories east of the Mississippi as 
far south as the Bayou Iberville, together 
with Florida. The whole of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and that portion of Louisiana 
north of a line drawn through the Bayou 
Iberville, the Amite, Lakes Slaurepas and 
Ponchartrain to the sea, and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, became thus a British posses- 
sion, known until 1781 as West Florida and 
the province of Illinois. Alabama was divid- 
ed on the parallel of 32® 28' between West 
Florida and Illinois, in nearly equal divi- 
sions ; and Montgomery and Wetumpka, 
which are but fifteen miles apart, were in 
different jurisdictions. The Florida portion 
only was then in European occupation, hav- 
ing Pensacola as its seat of government. 

George Johnson, the first English gov- 
ernor, organized the government, garrisoned 
the fort at Mobile and that of Toulouse up 
the Coosa ; but the government was purely 
military. Its earliest history was marked 
by great sufferings among the English in- 
habitants of Mobile, who died in great num- 
bers from habits of intemperance, exposure, 
and a contagious disease introduced by one 
of the regiments. From these disasters the 
French residents were spared. Th/;y lived 
a regular and abstemious life — refrained 
from spirituous liquors in summer, confined 
themselves to spring water, and for a large 
part spent the sickly months upon their 
plantations on the Tensaw and Mobile rivers, 
which were very healthy. Many of them 
lived to a great old age. The Chevalier de 
Lucere had a plantation on the first island 
below the confluence of the Tombigbee and 
the Alabama. Other islands on the Tensaw 
and Mobile were cultivated by the French 
and English, who spent their summers 
among the hills, and engaged in the product 
of tar. Lower down than Lucere's planta- 
tion, were those of Campbell, Stewart, 
Andry, McGillivray, Favre, Chastang, 
Strother and Narbone. Five miles lower 
still was the site of an old French fort, and 
eleven miles lower, the plantation of Mr. 
Lczars, which had once belonged to the 
French Intendent of Mobile. 



The exports of Mobile in 1772 were 
indigo, raw hides, com, fine cattle, tallow, 
rice, pitch, bear's oil, tar, tobacco, squared 
timber, indigo seed, myrtle wax, cedar posts 
and planks, salted wild beef, pecan nuts, 
cypress and pine boards, plank of various 
woods, shingles, dried salt fish, scantling, 
sassafras, canes, staves and heading, hoops, 
oranges, and peltry. Cotton was cultivated 
in small quantities ; and a machine in use 
for separating it from the seed is thus de- 
scribed by Capt. Roman, (one of them was 
used by Mr. Crebs, the alleged inventor, who 
suspended canvas bags between pine trees, 
and packed in his cotton by treading down 
to the extent of 300 pounds.) 

*' It is a strong fVaine of four studs, each about 
four feel high, and joined above and below by strong 
transverse pieces. Across this are placed two roimd 
well-polished spindles, having a small groove 
through their whole length, and by means of treadles 
are put in opposite niotiouH. The workman sits 
behind the frame, with a thin board before him, 
upon which is placed the cotton, thinly spread, 
which the rollers receive. The lint goes through the 
rollers, and the seed falls down into a separate pile. 
The French population have much improved upon 
this plan, by a large wheel, which turns two of 
these mills with so much velocity, that eeventy 
pounds of clean cotton can be made every day." 

Fearful gales swept over West Florida, 
inundating Mobile, and running vessels up 
into the town. The houses of Mr. Crebs' 
plantation on the Pascagoula were riddled, 
trees everywhere prostrated, herds scat- 
tered, crops ruined. The sea water was 
driven up the bays and rivers, whilst the 
coast and shipping suffered frightfully. The 
Chandelier island came near being entirely 
swept away ; and what was remarkable, 
the mulberries all produced a second crop 
of leaves, budded, blossomed, and bore ripe 
fruit within four weeks after the gale had 
subsided. 

In the summer of 1777, the botanist, 
Bartram, made an excursion through Ala- 
bama. He describes Mobile as extending 
back half a mile from the river, with a few 
good buildings, occupied by the French, or 
emigrants from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the North American Colonies. Swan- 
san and McGillivray conducted the Indian 
trade, having commodious storehouses. The 
French buildings were of brick, one story, 
square, often very large, and including 
courts within. The common people lived 
in cypress frames, filled in with plaster. 
Mr. Farmer resided near the present Stock- 
ton, his extensive plantations lying up and 
down the Tensaw — surrounded by other 
thriving plantations, and the ruins of many 
which the French had abandoned on the 
change of government. In his joumeyings, 
Bartram met a party of Georgians, nine or 
ten in number, including women and chil- 
dren, who, after passing through the great 
hardships of the wilderness, are believed to 
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have been the first Anglo- Ajnerican inhabi- 
tants of Baldwin county. 

<< Returning to Mobile, the botanist presently 
embarked in a trading vessel, manned by three 
negroes, and set sail Tor Pearl River. Passing 
aJongthe western coast, and reaching the mouth of 
Dog River, they there landed, and entered the woods 
for recreation. Here he saw the remains of the old 
Fort St. Louis de la Mobile, with a few pieces of 
iron cannon, and also vast iron kettles for boiling 
tar into pitch. Pursuing his voyage, he again came 
to the shore, a few miles beyond where resided a 
Frenchman eighty years of age ; he was active, 
strong and muscular ; his mother, who was present, 
and who appeared to be brisk and cheerful, was one 
hundred and five years of age. Fifty years previous 
to this she had landed in Mobile from la belle 
France." 

The effects of the American Revolution be- 
gan now to be felt throughout the posses- 
sions of Louisiana and of Florida ; and Mr. 
Pickett devotes nearly one whole chapter 
to the biography and adventures of the 
family of the McGillivrays, who, in conjunc- 
tion with the Indians, were severely felt in 
their sanguinary attacks upon the whigs of 
Georgia. The chapter is in the most finish- 
ed style of the author, and is evidently his 
chef (Vccuvrc. A romantic interest attaches 
to the whole history of the McGillivrays. 
Lochlan, the father, a Scotch boy of 16, 
scampered off from wealthy parents at home 
and sought the Western World. Without 
money and scarcely clothes, he landed at 
Charleston, found him .self among the Indian 
traders who quartered in the suburbs, and 
soon made one in their adventures. For his 
services he received a jack kntfe, which being 
converted into skins to be sold at Charleston, 
constituted the basis of his afterwards ex- 
tensive fortune. He became, in the event, 
one of the boldest and most successful 
traders, extending his commerce to the very 
neighborhood of Fort Toulouse. Here he 
had the address to captivate the heart of a 
beautiful and aristocratic Indian girl, of the 
tribe of the Wind — Sehoy Marcnand, the 
daughter of a former French captain at Fort 
Toulouse. Pickett describes her as a second 
Pocahontas, though we have always received 
with grains of distrust these descriptions of 
Indian beauties, prosy as the remark may 
be. Of the marriage at a trading-house, 
near Wetumpka, on the Coosa, sprang Alex- 
ander McGillivray, and the tradition goes, 
that his mother, in pregnancy, dreamed of 
piles of manuscripts, books, papers, <Scc., as 
mothers ever will dream, and fathers, too, 
pending an event like this. The fortunes of 
the father prospered ; he had plantations and 
negroes in Georgia, large stores in Savan- 
nah and Augusta, &c. When the boy 
Alexander had reached his fourteenth year, 
he was placed at school in Charleston, and 
subsequently in a counting-house at Savan- 
nah. Commerce pleased him not so much 
as books, and he forthwith became a hard 



and diligent student. But even this could 
not satisfy the wants of a spirit, which, true 
to the instincts of its mother race, yearned 
after the sports and life of the wilderness. 
Civilization had lost all its charms. Alex- 
ander McGillivray was again among the 
Creeks, and by virtue of his noble descent, a 
chief and a leader. He presided at the na- 
tional council upon the Chattahoochee, re- 
ceived the rank of colonel from the British 
of Florida, and thenceforward devoted him- 
self to the royal cause. In 1778, he corres- 
ponded extensively with the government of 
Florida and the province of Georgia, and 
engaged in the task of confederatmg the 
Indians against the colonial cause, acting in 
concert with many royalists who had fled 
from the colonies, sometimes leading expe- 
ditions in person, but generally relying upon 
Le Clerk Milfort, a bold and daring advcn- * 
turer, who subsequently published a work, 
" Sejour dans la Nation Creeky^ from which, 
and from contemporaneous manuscripts and 
conversations with the nephew and niece of 
McGillivray, Mr. Pickett obtains this infor- 
mation. 

Before dismissing the McGillivray chapter, 
we cannot but condemn the introduction of 
such a passage as the following into it. 
History should speak in the language of 
dignity, having no country, no friends, and 
no party ! W^ give the passage : 

*' Thin brought about a collision with John Bull. 
Spain interposed her friendly efforts to effect a re- 
conciliation, but the canine propensities of England 
were aroused, and that ungenerous government de- 
clared war against Spain as well as France,*' &c. 

Now, it so happens, by the way, that 
these very wars which Mr. Pickett refers to 
in such terms of ignominy, were advocated 
by the great and pure Earl of Chatham, who 
came down from his bed to urge them, and 
who died almost in the very act of speaking 
these memorable words : " Shall a people, so 
lately the terror of the world, now fall 
prostrate before the House of Bourbon T It 
is impossible. In God's name, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to declare either for peace 
or for war, and if peace cannot be preserved 
with honor, why is not war commenced 
without hesitation 1 I am not, I must con- 
fess, informed of the resources of this king- 
dom, but I trust it has still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights. Any state, my 
lord, is better than despair. Let us, indeed, 
make one effort, and if we must fall, let us 
fall like men." 

The origin of the name of Murder Creek, 
in the County of Conecuh, is explained by 
Mr. Pickett. Kirkland, an English royalist, 
who had been on a visit to McGillivray, 
was, on his return, murdered by a band of 
Indians. One of them was arrested by Mil- 
ford, under the orders of McGillivray, and 
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carried back to the bloody spot, where he rallel of latitude — her rights are therefore 

was executed. The place, ever since, has confined to this degree — what is beyond if 

been known as Murder Creek. either independent or belonging to Eng- 

Chapter XXI. treats of the deep intrigues land," (i. e., to the United States under 

of McGillivray, in which the author proves England.) 

that wily chieftain to have been the very The State of Georgia considering its title 
Talleyrand of the western wilds. He baffled now perfect to all of the lands running west- 
all negotiations, and generally succeeded in ward from her limits to the Mississippi, pro* 
putting them in the wrong. Caressed by ceeded to grant them out to companies for 
the Spaniards in Florida and Louisiana, the purposes of settlement, on a consideration 
obeyed by his own people as well as by many being paid into her coffers. There were two 
of the Cherokces and the Choctaws, and sets of these grants known as the " Yazoo 
supplicated by the Federal Congress and grants," both of which have acquired a great 
Washington, it was not remarkable he be- celebrity in history. 

came haughty and arbitrary. President By the first, five millions of acres in Mis- 
Washington having at last succeeded in in- sissippi were granted to the South Carolina 
ducing him to visit the seat of government, Yazoo Company; seven millions to the Vir- 
made with him and other chiefs a permanent g'P/^ Yazoo Company ; three and a half 
treaty of peace, and received a surrender of m"lions m Alabama to the Tennesaee Com- 
the Oconee lands claimed by Georgia, about PanJ = ^^^ fi"[ P^V^S $60,000, the second, 
which so much blood had been shed, and so $93,000, and the thnd, $46,000. The SouA 
much negotiation exhausted. By a secret Carolma and Tennessee companies, m defi- 
treaty, at the same time, McGillivTay was ance of the opposition of the federal govern- 
given the rank of brigadier-general, aid the "J*'"^' attempted to colonize these grants ; bat 
pay, as Creek agent, of 81,200 per annum, they were finally defeated by that opposition, 
Mr Pickett is mistaken when he speaks of f"^-'"^ "^M^ J*!V of the Indians and the 
the terms of this secret treaty being Tiau, for Spaniards who held out m the.r claim of «>- 
^L /I * *• J ur 1X7 1 vereignty over the country. These compa- 
the first time made public. We were long ^.^^ IJ. ^^j,^ j^^^ J ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

ago familiar with them. instalments upon their purchases, the acU 

1. P^ ^Tll **^ P^r*" ""k r PT were subsequ^tly rescinded by Georgia, 

had fixed the southeni boundary of the g^^^^, ^^ afterwards, other ani more 

United States from a point of the Mississip. eonsiderable grants were made by Georgia, 

pi m the 31st parallel of latitude ; thus giv- ^ ^j^. ° '^ °^ 

ing to the Americans about two degrees of p^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^f $250,000, to James Gunn 

what was known as \\ est Flonda, then m ^^j others, called the Georgia Company, a 

the possession of the Spamards by conquest, ^^act embracing parts of many of the present 

The Spaniards refused to deliver this tern- wealthiest counties of Alabama and Missis- 

tory, having again come into possession of ^^^pi, eighteen in Alabama and tvirenty-one 

the Floridas by the same general treaty of j^ Mississippi. 

peace, and Mr. Pickett justifies them upon por $1*50,000, to the Georgia Mississippi 

the ground that the Bntish had no right to Company, a tract embracing parts or the 

cede territory which was not in their pos- whole of two or three of the present conn- 

session. The negotiations were conducted ties of Alabama, and thirty-one counties of 

at Madrid by Mr. Jay and Guardoqui. It is Mississippi. 

BuflScient to say, in reply to Mr. Pickett's For $35,000, to Wade Hampton et al. of 

argument, that when originally in the hands the Upper Mississippi Company, that part of 

of Spain, the northern limits of Florida were Mississippi now embraced m the ctniuties of 

the 31° — they were so considered by the De Soto, Marshall, Tippah, Tishimingo, and 

British, who organized a government on that part of Tunica. 

basis, but afterwards saw fit to enlarge it by For $60,000, to the Tennessee Company, 
annexing territory acquired in the French a tract in North Alabama, embracing most of 
grant of Canada. Now, when by the 8th the present counties of Lauderdale, Lime- 
article of the British and Spanish treaty, it stone, Madison, Jackson, De Kalb, Cherokee, 
was stipulated that Spain should surrender Marshall, Morgan, Lawrence, Franklin, Ma- 
te Great Britain all the territories conquered rion. Walker, and Blount, 
by her, except Florida, is not the construe- This second Yazoo sale was followed by a 
tion a fair one that the Florida referred to, storm throughout the country. It was de- 
icas that vchich had previously exiited in the nouuccd in the message of General Wa*hiDg- 
hands of Spairif and tchieh never extendtd fur- ton, and Congress instructed the attorney 
ther north than the dUt degree of latitude, general to investigate the titles of Georgia 
The secretary of the French minister, Ver- to the territory ; but the legislature of that 
gcnnes, in his correspondence with Mr. Jay, state being convened again, and all of the ad- 
admitted that Spain held nothing beyond this herents and supporters of the grants having 
parallel. He says : " She cannot pass be- ^'con defeated before the people upon the 
yond Natchez towarda the 3l8t degree pa- aUegation of bribery and corrupUon in the 
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terms of the sales, they were declared nail and 
Yoid, and even the papers upon which they 
were written consamed by fire, drawn direct, 
as ;t were, from heaven, through a sun-glass! 

When this matter came before Congress, 
apon an appeal from the grantees, the cele- 
brated John Randolph crowned himself with 
imperishable fame by his bold and vigorous 
assaults upon all of the parties connected with 
it, constituting himself, for a poriod of ten 
years, the very scourge of ihese men. *• No, 
sir," said he, on one occasion, " the orgies of 
Tazoo speculation are not to be opened to 
public view. None but the initiated are to 
Dehold the monstrous sacrifice of the best 
interests of the nation on the altar of corrup- 
tion. When this abomination is to be prac- 
tised, we go into conclave,'^ etc. 

The following passage from Garland's Life 
of Itandolph, vol. i., p. 67, gives many other 
interesting particulars in regard to the pro- 
ceedings upon the Yazoo grants: 

*' On the 7th day of February-, 1795, the Legislature 
of Georgia passed an act authorizing the sale of four 
tracts of land therein described, and containing a 

g -eater part of the country west of the Alabama 
iver, called the Georgia, the Georgia-Mississippi, 
the Upper-Mississippi, and the Tennesseean Com- 
panies, for which they were to pay $500,000. The 
land contained within the boundaries of the several 
companies was estimated at forty millions of acres. 
The sale of a country so extensive, for a sum so far 
below its value, excited tmmediatc and universal in- 
dignation throughout the State of Georgia. The 
motives of the legislature were questioned and 
examined. Then corruption was established upon 
the most indisputable evidence. Upwards of sixty- 
four depositions were taken, that developed a scene 
of villany and swindling unparalleled in the history 
of any country. On comparing a list of the names 
of the companies with the names of the persons who 
voted for the land, it appeared that all the members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Georgia, who voted in ftivor of the law, were, with 
one single exception, interested In, and parties to 
the purchase. Every member who voted for the law 
received either money or land for his vole. The 
guardians of the rights of the people united with 
swindlers, defrauded their constituents, sold their 
votes, betrayed the delegated trust reposed in them, 
and basely divided among themselves the lands of 
the people of Georgia. This flagrant abuse of power 
— this enormous act of corruption, was viewed with 
abhorrence by every honest man. The press 
throughout the country burst out into a blare of in- 
dignation. All the grand juries of the state, except 
in two counties where there were corrupt majorities 
of the Yazoo men, presented this law as a public 
robbery, and a deliberate IVaud. The convention 
which met in the month of May, 1795, at Louisville, 
was crowded with petitions from every part of the 
state, which, by an order of convention, was re- 
ferred to the succeeding legislature. The legislature 
was elected solely with reference to that question. 
Repeal or no Repeal ! Yazoo or anti- Yazoo I was the 
only subject canvassed before the people. On the 
30th of January, 1796, an act was passed with only 
three dissenting voices, declaring the usurped act of 
February, 1795, void, and expunging the same from 
the public records. At a subsequent meeting, this 
expunging act was engrailed on the constitution, 
and made a ftindamental law of the land.'*— Gar- 
laneTs Randolph, vol. i., p. 67. 

At this period, 1792, Alabama was almost 
entirely in the occupation of the natives. 
There was a garrison of Spanish troops at 



Mobile, and also at St. Stephen's' on the Tom* 
bigbee, with trading posts upon the Oconee, 
and on other points at the south and west. A 
settlement of whigs was located on the Ten- 
saw, to which point several Moungers and 
others from Georgia directed their journey- 
ings, and found already there the HalU, 
Byrnes, Mims, Kilkreas, Easlies, Linden, 
etc. Below Mcintosh's Bluff they found the 
Bates, Lawrences, and Powells; whilst above 
upon the Tombigbee were the Danbys, John- 
sous, McGrews, Hockets, Freelands, Talleys 
and Bakers ; with the Moungers were Col. 
Kimbil Bamet, Sheffield and Hannon. The 
representatives of mauy of these may still be 
found in Alabama. In addition, there lived 
upon Little River, between the counties of 
Monroe and Baldwin, intellicent and wealthy 
families of mixed white and Indian blood ; 
among whom was a sister of McGillivray, a 
maiden of fair exterior, won in matrimony 
afterwards bjr a Huguenot from South Caro- 
lina, Benjamin Durant. There was some- 
thing romantic in the incident of this alliance. 
Durant had carried away the palm in his feats 
of strength, when contesting with the young 
men of Charleston, and came all the way in- 
to the Creek Nation in search of one whom 
the traders represented as his superior. To 
meet, was to vanquish him, after a vigorous 
struggle, of which the dark maid of the 
Coosa was a witness. Women who love 
power and magctdine mi^ht, whether in 
courts or in forests, never dispute the claims 
of youths like Durant, but are carried captive 
at once. Well said the author of »' Yeast," 
that strange mdange—'^Ay, be as manichean- 
sentimental as you will, fair ladies, physical 
prowess, that Eden right of manhood, is sure 
to tell upon your hearte." •* Duranl's Bend,** 
on the Alabama, still preserves his memory, 
and Lachlan Durant, the son, is a resident of 
Baldwin County even at this day ; and it is 
recorded;by Mr. Pickett, of the mother, that 
when McGillivray was negotiating his treaty 
at New- York, the Creeks meditated an attack 
upon the white settlements, which she de- 
feated by a long ride of four days to the camp 
of the chiefs, where she threatened them with 
the vengeance of her brother. This wa» 
only two weeks prior to her giving birth to 
twins. In Montgomery County there lived 
a white woman, tne widow of a soldier, who 
afterwards took up with a chief, and in time 
acquired a great deal of wealth. She wa» 
long known among the traders, etc., as Milly. 
A little girl who lived with her, and who had 
been ransomed by her from the Indians, 
Tenpey Ellis, now an old lady in Pike, Mrs. 
Frizell, has been seen and conversed with by 
Mr. Pickett. Two miles east of Lone Creek 
was located the trading house of Abram 
Mordecai, a very remarkable character, 
whose reminiscences of early Alabama his- 
tory are most interesting. 
Another trader named Russell lived here ; 
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while at Moant Meign were two tones, Love 
and Dargan, a Dutchman and a horse thief, 
generally with Indian wives. Charles 
Weathorford had a house below the conflu- 
ence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and 
laid out in the neighborhood one of the 
earliest race-courses. A not distant neighbor 
was Savaner Jack, a wretch whose hand had 
often been steeped in the blood of the frontier 
settlers. 

A sketch of the early commerce of Ala* 
bama will interest our readers. Skins, bees- 
wax, hickory-nut oil, snake-root, medicinal 
barks, etc., were transported to Augusta and 
Fensacola on pack horses, and to Mobile and 
New-Orleans in large canoes. The horses 
were, generally, the small ones of the wilder- 
ness, capable of great endurance. The load 
was adjusted upon a peculiar saddle, and con- 
sisted of three bundles of sixty pounds each. 
Two of them were suspended so as to come 
down the sides of the poney, while the third 
was laid crosswise on the top. Taffai, a mean 
rum, was carried in kegs. A pack horse- 
man drove ten ponies in a lead, urging them 
on with sticks and imprecations. At night, 
the packs were taken off, piled together, and 
covered with skins, and the horses belled, 
and set free to graze. The Indians seldom 
disturbed these caravans, which pursued their 
way through a thousand obstacles, swimming 
creeks, or crossing upon rafts ; but if they 
reached a stream having large cane on its 
banks, (we quote from Mr. Pickett): — 

*' These were presently cut, ten ifeet long, and tied 
up into bundles about three feet in circumference, 
which were placed in the water. Across these 
others were laid, which formed an admirable rafl, 
capable of sustaining great weight. Logs were also 
often employed in the construction of rafts. Guided 
by long grape vines, they were generally dragged 
safely across, where the wet ponies stood ready to 
receive their packs again. Then all hands drank 
taflai, and journeyed on with light hearts and laugh- 
ing (hces. The average travel was twenty-nve 
miles a day. 

**Tho route fVom Pensacola was a well-beaten 

Kith, leading up the country, and across the fatal 
urder Creek, and thence to within a few miles of 
Catoma, whence it diverged into several small trails, 
one of which led to Tookahatcha, along the route of 
the oM Federal Road, the other to Montgomery and 
Weturapka, by the Red Warrior's Bluff, now Grey's 
Ferry, upon the Tallapoosa ; this trail continued to 
the Tennessee river." 

The United States having purchased the 
rights of Georgia in the western wilds, esta- 
blished the Mississippi territory, which 
extended from the Chattahoochee to the Mis- 
sissippi, and from the 31<> to 32^28' latitude, 
appointing Winthrop Sargent governor. Fort 
Stoddard was established near the confluence 
of the Alabama and the Tombigbee, and the 



County of Washington laid out, embracins a 
■pace out of which twenty counties in Ala- 
bama and twelve in Mississippi have been 
tubsequently carved. Claiborne succeeded 
as governor ; but many of the distant settlers 
apon the Tensaw remained without laws, 
ind were in the habit of marrying by '' pair* 



ing ofi*,*' as it was called — a convenient way 
of whipping the devil round the stump ; — bitt 
the condition always was to have honest moT' 
riage when the preachers or the magistratet 
came that way. Poor people, what better 
could they do ? Pickett, who seems to relish 
a good joke, tells us of one of these hard- 
pressed couples, who repaired to the hooie 
of a rather pompous old German, a command' 
ant nnder Uncle Sam, and demanded nuptial^ 
the parents being in hot chase. The old cap- 
tain threw down nis pipe, and swore that was 
a thing not to be found in any of the militaij 
books. He yielded at last to entreaties, after 
this fashion — " I, Captain Shoumberg, of the 
2d regiment of the U. S. Army, and com- 
mandant of Fort Stoddart, do pronoiince yon 
man and wife. Go home — behave yoorsefves 
— multiply and replenish the Tenaaw coun- 
try!" The happy pair were pronounced by 
the whole settlement the best married people 
they had known in a long time. A trading- 
house was located at St. Stephens. The 
Brothers Pierce settled upon Lake Tensaw, 
one as a weaver, and the other as the pioneer 
American schoolmaster. In the neighborhood 
were the descendants of McGillivray, the 
Taits, Wealherfords, and Durante, the Lin- 
ders, the Mims, etc. The Pierces established 
also one of the first cotton gins in that part of 
the country, as also did Abram Mordecai. 

" Mordecai was a queer fellow. He traded exten- 
sively with the Indians, exchanging his goods for 
pink-root, hickory-nut oil, and peltries of all kinds. 
These he carried to New-Orleans and Mobile ia 
boats, and to Pensacola and Augusta on pack horses. 
The hickor>'-nut oil was a luxury with French and 
Spanish epicures. It was manufactured by the In- 
dians in a simple manner— by boiling the cracked 
nuts in water, and skimming off the oil as it floated 
on the surface. Mordecai bought cotton of the In- 
dians in small quantities, ginning it, and carrying it 
to Augusta on pack horses, in bags much smaller 
than those of the present day. He was a dark-«yi>d 
Jew, and amorous in his disposition. TonrcoUs, 
(Capt. Isaacs,) the Chief of the Coosawdas, hearisf 
of his intrigues with a married squaw, approaehM 
his house with twelve warriors, knocked him down. 
thrashed him with poles until he lay insensible, cut 
off one of his ears, and left him to the care oThis 
wife. They also broke up his boat, and burned down 
his gin-house. A pretty squaw was the cause of the 
destruction of the first cotton gin in Alabama." 

Louisiana having been ceded by Spain to 
France, and re-ceded to the United States, a 
great controversy arose as to whether it in- 
cluded the country south of the 3I<*, and be- 
tween the Mississippi and Pearl river, known 
as the Baton Rouge District^ and that south 
of the same parallel, between the Pearl and 
the Perdido, known as the Mobile District. 
The Spaniards claimed these at West Florida, 
and only gave up after long struggles and ne- 
gotiations. We have frequently spoken of 
these in our pages. 

Mr. Pickett's XXIX. Chapter is a deeply- 
interesting and graphic one, and recounts the 
adventures of Aaron Burr, and of his being 
taken upon the soil of Alabama by tbe yoong 
lieutenant, afterwards General Gainea. W« 
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hKVB already pablished the most of this chap- tinagee Thiacco, yoar blood is white ; I will 

ter, excepting the samming ap of Barr's go to Detroit — when I get there, I will stamp 

character, which we now give ; and by which my foot upon the ground, and shake down 

it will be seen that the aatbor has been alto- every house in Tookabatcha." The concln* 

gether converted, as we ourselves for the sion of this fine incident we receive with 

most part were, too, by the interesting bio- some grains of allowance, knowing the love 

graphy of M. L. Davis. of the marvelous which exists everywhere. 

-. -. _ , J J . „v « -6 jj»«* It was so unlikely that an earthquake should 

*• It was not considered treason when President . n i ^ j * *u - . .• 

Jaekson aUowed hundreds of the people of the South- •ctually have occurred to save the reputation 

west to be shipped (torn Mobile and New-Orleans of Tecumseh ! though the author says the 

with arms in their hands, who presently landed upon fact is known to the old settlers. ** One day 

Z^SS^>fZTr'^T^^:"^7^i''d \'-m rumbling wa, heaM in the earth, 

hunted down, thrown into prison, and tried for high the nouses of TooKabatcha reeled and tottered, 

treason. The impartial reader must arrive at the and reeled again. The people ran out vocif- 

conclusion, that the (hults of Burr, of a political and eratinff. * Tecumseh has eot to Detroit ; we 

public capacity, were not such as ought really to ^ , .u® -v.-.u« ofu:» font » " Credat etc 

have placed that odium upon him which stiU attaches 'eel the snaKe of nis tool. i^reaai, etc. 
to his name. One of the great secrets of hispoUtical The United Stales, being now at war with 

misfortunes lav in the prejudice and malevolence of Great Britain, did not deem the occupation of 

?S"iK/!Il" """^ '^°Vi!*'f • .Somebody heard General j^o^^ji ^y so nerveless a power as Spain 

Washington say, that " Burr was a dangerous i . t «. _«.l . r-»„ ♦^ «.,- •« 

inan:"thereuponthe world set him down asa"dan- longer to be consonant with safety to our in- 

^rous man.** Ho killed Hamilton in a duel, because terest, and by one of those bold strokes of 

Hamilton abused him : thereupon the world said he policy, known to nations in trying emergen- 

JS?e^n"'^7^L^ fru.S '^t^^ ri-^rt' jjef' ^'P'^^^^'^ General WilkiD«,n from New- 

upon a majority of the republican party said he was Orleans, by sea, to take possession ol tbe 

a political scoundrel. He has always opposed the country, which he did without striking a 

federal party : thereupon the federal party hated him blow 

with exceeding bitterness. A blundering, extrava- atJ^- ♦u:- «..^»* «t,«..^ c^w^^r^Ji o oo.-,*4k. /^f 
gam man, naSied Herman Blennerhassitt, sought After this event, there followed a series of 

Burr while he was in the West, eagerly enlisted in temble and bloody Indian wars upon the sou 

his schemes, and invited him to his house : there- ©f Alabama. The first of these is known as 

"'^iW'^^l'rS'riliirwirru^tfhr^^^^^^ ^.t ofBurntOom,and i. illa.trated in the 

£den." work before us with a very beautiful plate, 

entitled '' The War in South Alabama in 

The cultivation of indigo in Alabama be- 1813 and 1814." Col. Callis, who command- 

S'aning to be abandoned for that of cotton, ed in this expedition, had his troops cut to 
e receipts of the gin-holders came to be pieces and scattered, the rout being in great 
held a le^l tender, and passed as bills of ex- disorder. At Fort Mimms, soon after, was 
ehanire. The Alabamians having to pay a enacted one of those bloody tragedies which 
double duty, viz: at Fort Stoddard to the often marked the early life of the backwoods. 
United States, and at Mobile to the Spaniards, The author elaborates upon it with great mi- 
labored under great disadvantages. The nnteness, and has written perhaps the only 
neiffhborhood of Hnntsville began to be set- full account the world has ever had of the af- 
tled by wealthy emigrants. Mr. (Raines, a fair, deriving his information from the manu- 
brother of the general, was government agent scripts of Gov. Claiborne and of Dr. Thomas 
for the Indians at St. Stephen's. Upon the Holmes, of Baldwin county, who was one of 
backs of horses, the merchandise was carried the few survivors of the terrible day, and 
from Colbert's Ferry to the Tombigbee, and who took notes of it not long after for the 
then floated down to the storehouses at St. purpose of refreshing his memory. He con- 
Stephen's, to avoid the exactions of the Spa- verged with Jesse Steadham and Lieut. Ran- 
niards at Mobile. So keenly did the peo- dom, who also escaped. We never read a 
pie feel these exactions, that an expedition more thrillug narrative, from beginning to 
was fitted out, under Kemper and others, to end, or one vvnich would have befitted more 
drive them out of the country. It proved the pen of the author of " Wyoming." Out 
ft miserable failure, and many of the parties of over five hundred souls, soldiers, officers, 
were sent to Havana to be immured for a negroes, etc., none escaped except a few 
long time in the More castle. At Baton half-breeds and negroes, and some ten or fif- 
Bou^e the Americans were successful in re- teen others. The disaster was attributed to 
pulsing the Spaniards. the fatal and mad security in which the com- 
The career of Tecumseh occupies a chapter mandant, Beasley, reposed, to which, how- 
of Colonel Pickett That great chieftain ever, he was one of the first victims. Fort 
made the tour of the South for the purpose of Mimms was situated on Lake Tensaw, not 
forming a geaeralleague of the Indians against far below the mouth of the Tombigbee. 
the whites, under British instigation. He Alarmed by these movemenU. the settlers 

3ipeared at Autauga and Coosawda, and began the construction of breastworks on 

ter many delays, his great war speech was every side. Fort Hawn, at Gallet's Bluff', 

made at the council of the warriors. Being contained 390 souls ; Mount Vernon, where 

opposed h^ the " Big Warrior," he shook his two forta existed, was densely packed ; Ran- 

finger in ma facei etmettly repeating, *' Tua- khi'a fort contained five hundred and thirty ; 
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and families were flocking to Fort Charlotte, Acer, he Bought the creditor, and found him in the 

nt Mobile saloon of Collum'a far-famed hotel. *Sir, 8aidtk9 

BKjnriouiie. i i j . • ^ r> n ir general, I have no money to pay this debt. Tlieprinel' 

den. Jackson, who bad joined uen. Oottee, pai has property, make him pay it, or let me go home 

began now to display against the Creeks and work it out.' The Shylock hesitated. * Very 

thoseextraordinaryqualitiesasasoldierwhicb i^e//,' said the veteran, in tones that rang indimantty 

1 1 1 •• '.i, *u KM lu. through the apartment, * Very well, sir ! Look §i 

have placed him upon a par with the Marlbo- ^^ ,/„„ . j ^^^^ ^;^^ ^^J^^ ^^^ Matn-strtei, 

roughs and Wellingtons of history. He di- and all Mobile stiall witness the treatment o/anoU 

reeled Coffee to warns Tallasehatcbee, where soldier !* These simple words fell like electricity 

the Indians were congregated in great PP**"/^?^ high-toned people. In half an hour tte 

1 il \. Z r^° ^ u *. J 7 • brightest names of the city were on the bond, aod 

Btrengtb, but where, after a short and tern- before morning the debt was paid, and a HiU dit- 

ble action, one hundred and eighty-six were charge handed to the general. I have seen the manly 

left upon the field, and eighty-four women and tears chasing down his cheek, as the aged warriM- 

children made prisoners f only five Americans ^^^„^'' '^^'^ recoUectlona of the generoua cii*- 

were killed and eighteen wounded. Jackson ' t^ t ^ j i. ti ^ 

himself forded the Coosa at midnight, and Econachaca, or Holy Groimd, on the bloff 

with 1800 troops surrounded the enemy at to the eastern side of the Alabama River, jost 

Talladega. The Indians fought with great below the present Powells ferrj, was forU- 

desperation. and over 290 bodies were left "ed in §reat strength by the Indians. Against 

upon the field, whilst the Americans had 15 ^^'^ POint Claiborne led the advance m pe^ 

killed and 85 wounded. The battle-field of «o"' ?«^d ^^8 received by Weatherford, who 

Talladega is now embraced within the limits ^^f "^ command of the Indians, with great 

of the beautiful town of that name, which pll«ntry. They soon, however, eave way, 

has a population of nearlv 2,000. General Teaving thirty of their number dead upon the 

Floyd soon after met the'lndians in the vi- ^^^^- Weatherford. m his flight upon a sm 

cinily of the Tallapoosa, carrying great de- nted charger, made his famous leap into the 

struction among them, burning their towns, Jiver from a perpendicular bluff ten or fifteen 

and leaving two hundred upon the field, in- ^et deep. This WeaiherfoKi, shortly after 

eluding the kings of Tallahassee and Autose. the decisive battle of Horse Shoe, which we 

Four hundred houses were destroyed, many "^i^^ mention directly, appeared m the camp 

of fiue Indian architecture. of GeneralJackson. The general rushed out, 

The canoe fight, on the Alabama, in which exclaiming— 

Jere Anstill and James Smith displayed the . . " How dare you, air, to ride np to my camp, ift«r 

nroweaa and thfl rhivalrv of th« hpmir Afff^n •'^"'"8 '**® women and children at Fort Minimi!*; 

prowess ana i ne cm vairy ol me heroic ages, weatherford said, " General Jackson, I am not afraid 

though established on incontroverUble evi- of you. I fear no man, for I am a Creek warrior. I 

dence, borders almost upon the marvelous, havenothing to request in behalf of myself ;yov can 

Bight athletic and stalwart Indians were kill me, if you desire. But I come to beg of you to 

^■mnmU^A in tU^ ^y*-» ..^<^^..»i -~j ^.*^^..^: •*"<* f®' ^^^ womeu and children of the war party 

crushed m the most unequal and extraordi- ^^o are starring in the woods. Their fleUls^ 

Daiy contest, whilst one only of three dann^ cribs have been destroyed by your people, who havt 

lets Americans received any injury, and that driven them to the woods without an ear of com. I 

but slight. The canoes interlocked after the !!"Pl!?"J^ ^^^ T'l ?^^ parties^ wiU w^ 

r— u: ~^f*v ^ * J ^u ^ e ^t^ conduct them here, that they may l>c IM. I exerted 

feshion ol the ancient prows, and that of the myself in vain to prevent the massacre of the women 

Indians after the fi2ht presented a sickening and children at Fort Mimms. I am now done flj^t- 

pictureofmingled blood and brains and srim *"8- "^^ ^«<* Sticks are nearly all killed. If I 

carcases Anstill ia atill a rasnortablA rpni. ^^^ ^«^* ^^^ *"y longer, I would most heartily do 

carcases. Ansiiu IS smi a respeciapieresi. ^ Send for the women and children. Theynem 

dent of Mobile, being a South Caroliman by did you any harm. But kill me. If the white people 

birth. Dale, who was called " Big Sam" by want it done." At the conclusion of these words, 

the Indians, was a Virginian, and weighed "J^PJ ^^'^^,7^!' Vun,'\r^",°w,1 S* 'Sf'l?" "; 

«.»-i.. »„ u j-^j J u • ® • claimed, *' kill him ! kill him * kill him !** General 

Dearly two hundred pounds, being over six jackson commanded silence ; and in an emphatic 

feet in height. He died about ten years ago manner said, '' Any man who tootdd kill oMkrmm* 

in Mississippi. In addition to this incident of ""»» « ^A»*i vjould rob the dead,"" 

the canoe fight, Col. Claiborne tells several After the battle of Emuckfau, near Ae 

others ot him : c,eek ^f j^at name, in Tallapoosa county, 

" Some years before he was attacked by two war- Jackson, who was without provisions, and in 

rlors, who shouted their war-whoop as he was force too weak for the emererencies, returned 

kneeling down to drink, and rushed upon him with ^^ ITn** K¥r-^t\x^^ On >i:a wav *K. TnJ:.»c 

their tomahawks. He knifed them botS; and though to tort Strother. On his way, the Indians 

bleeding from five wounds, he retraced their trail attacked him again at Enetachopoeo, and al- 

nine miles ; crept stealthily to their camp, brained though in these two battles one hundred and 

act, however, a fourth sprang upon him from behind ®" 0" the held, the chieftains always mam- 

a log. Taken at such disadvantage, and exhausted tained that they had " whipped Captain 

by the loss of blood, he sank under the serpent-grasp Jackson, and run him to the Coosa River." 

of the savage, and a few moments would have closed fr>i. _*• r- r *v ^« _*_. 

the contest. At that insunt, however, the woman ^ ^^ respective forces of the parties are stat- 

drove a tomahawk deep Into the head of the Indian, ed by Mr. Pickett : 767 whites, with two 

and thus preserved the life of her deliverer. hundred friendly Indians, and 600 hostile 

"Some time ago. General Dale, being in Mobile, r»-«^i,- «- n r»J-j c*:^w« ♦»' At ^n 

was held to baU M endorser of a nite. The debt was Creeks, or Red Sticks," as they were caB- 

ta ths hands of a stranger. Accompanied by an of- ed. In view of this disparity of ibrce tad 
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terrible courage of the IndianB, the author l Apprehending an altack from the British 
finds occasioD to comment ^ | apon Fort Boviyer, at Mobile Point. General 

i. n_ .. , .1 ^ _ . . J «. J .1. . ■. ' Packson re-earrisoncd it under Major Law- 
*' Brave native* of Alabama' to defend Ihal hoh , * „ ... . j ,1 

when ilie Gnu spirli smc )oublnk. you sariiAred rence, who aoon after gallantly repulsed the 
Jour peaMrui MvigepursuiWi you Ibugiit ihr iTiYB- English advance in two sloops of war and 
d*r> nuiil moro ihsn h>ir your winiora weie «liiln; („o briia, destroying the Hermes, and killing 
iwArT^u^ ™uh"BbL'"ro/rVdioqSio*ieof '63 "f ">« encmj, wounding 70 others. The 
(he Unesi ngtons on (irili. wlilcli L> now occupied 1 American loss was but four killed, and four 
bjAmeritans. Will (tfy in .ome daikjhour when wounded, 

i^l',;rLiVraV';Sit2;*4oue j"!'o:%^;S;rb; Jhe authorities of Penaacola having re- 
able IS rejly." ccivcd the fugitive Indiana on the ground 01 

„ 1 I L -.1 . .1. I liumanily, and allowed the British to occupy 

General Jackwn, with two thouwnd men, „,^i^ g,^^ ^f gj ^j^i^^^, ^^^ Barancaa.ln 
pas.ed over the ndge which divides the ,i<,,,tion „f„,„tral duties, and under pretext 
Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and appeared sud- 1 „f ^ t„^ (.elween the English and the In- 
denl, before the enemy We ""»«' he , ^ ^^^ in date to the Sj^ni ah occupancy, 
particulars of the battle of Horse Sho^, which ] q^„^;P j^^^„„ determined upon tho'^^c!: 
followed and which may be said almost to .^^ of Florida until Spanish Soops should 
have put an end to the war ■ j ^^^^^ ^^ .uffident nui^era to protect the 

"Being deilroiu noi tn destroy ihie brsTo race, neutrality of the lerrilo^. Three regimenta 
assured ihem oMhe cIiBni«itvVftar«en«r»l'nro"ld- "^ infantry, the militia of Tennessee, a bal- 
ed ibey would surrender. Tbey aniivered by dia- 1 talton of volunteer dragoons and some frieiul- 
ihargBi of iheir gnus and wiih ibauis of dcliance, I jj Indians, look up the march for Pensacola. 

n^nTT-ii"^*: "'"' ^'"-■"* V-Jfi" '," ^" Governor Manriquei having refused a friend- 

upon Ibccn, The Americans Iben applied Are 10 their , - ,^ ^- ^ ^ 1 ^ t 1 r ^i. qj 

reireai, vbicb aoDn forced them to fly, and u ibey '? mvitation to surrender, Laval, of Ihe 3d 

ran, tbty weie killed by Amerionguns, 11 was Isle regiment, a South Carolinian, was entrusted 

ll«d'ai'eks'nunib^"d'''b''T""^ih'°"'' d'"'°^ l*^*"" ^^ Jackson to lead the "forlorn hope." inlho 
•od ouiof itiai numbe'five hundreiCand fifty^BBVeli I 'l^'I*™*'' attempt to take a battery which 

ware Amnd dead on the peninanla : and many were commanded the only approach to the town. 

kJlled In Ihe river by Coflee-a iroopa while itiey were Xhia fearful service was performed at the 

long anerwirds suflored fi-om Ihe most grlevons in the ranks, on fool, was the brave Colonel 
wounds, M.nows, one of iha bniveai chrefli ihsi , Arthur P, Hayne, of South Carolina, Laval 
M'ioiu«'h"I!^™nid' n!l'i'.''J.i''w^If h?r..!i^fi'i i» 10" a resident of Charleston, and has 
".iTc".'.:r"whe™^^rftV,lr'dee''p'mi held many high stations. There was an oU 
10 a rooi, Slid ihua kepi biuuKlf Ixrueaih ihe waves, story when we were a boy. Ihal after he had 
oTwWch heT^*d^n''bll^XKh ' andVX' onHnd '"^^^^ '''" dreadful wound at the galea of 
came above ibe aurlkee of ibe'wiier. When nlghi | Pensacola, General Jackson came up, and 
HI in, ihe hravo Manowa* rose Itom hla waiery bed being lold by the surgeon that he must die — 
wiiSS'' m' "''' " ""lU^ih' "'"^'"^ from^many exclaimed with thai anlor and reipontiliilily 
wllh rtts ehl^^Id'E'.AiBd'fyom'hl'm i^^ p^l'^ "'''=•' ever marked him. " By God, kt iha-nl 
ottbt remarkable eecipe. Hie (hee, limba and body, dit P' As Colonel Pickett does not mention 
M lbs iline we conversed wiib blm, were mirked t^e story, we suppose il apocryphal, Man- 

riors; snd.wilL sdmlrBhlepreaanceaf nilod.aaved !lhc British, after some show of resislance, 
' evacuated Ihe forts. 

I The British havingbeen defeated at New- 
, Orleans, repaired to Fort Dowycr, near Mo- 
1 bile Point, Twenly-five vessels anchored 
' within a distance of five miles. Thirteen 
.u.. .,«.».vu- ships approached within three milea, and 
M In lbs ebarge | 6,000 men landed and encamped. The Ame- 
ricans capitulated to a force twenty limes 

„^„ „„,^ ^„„ u..^„.u. .„ .,,„,' their own. This was the lasl act of the war, 

and it waa stipulated thai a line should be as news of the treaty of peace had reached 
drawn commencing upon the Coosa at the .'he territory, 

■outhem boundary of the Cherokee nation, Alabama began now its career of rapid 
»nd continue down thai river to Wetumpka progress, Selllers flocked to the Tombigbee, 
»nd thenoe easlwardly lo Georgia, East and o«er which, and the Black Warrior, acquired 
north of Ihal line, containing 150,000 square | ''■'"'' the Chickasaws, the jurisdiction of the 
miles, remained to the Indians ; west and Mississippi Territory was citended, Madi- 
«outh of it was secured to the United Stales. »o"i county, in ail years, obuined a popula- 

. . ition of more than 10,000, from the most 

- Known l,jttaAm.ri.ui.slden,» "Old Ma- T^'l'*'? Pl="i."™..?L'^_^?;:!^. ' 
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the territory from the head waters of the 
Coosa westward to Cotton Gin Point, and to 
a line running from thence to the Caney 
Creek, on the Tennessee. The Americans 
continued to press into the territory, which 
reached that year 76,000 population, 46,000 
of whom were in the counties of Pearl River, 
in the Tennessee valley, upon the Tombig- 
bee and at Mobile. The following year the 
limits of the present state of Mississippi were 
defmed and carved out from the territory to 
be admitted into the Federal Union. 

The territorial government of Alabama 
was at the same time established with the 
counties of Mobile, Baldwin, Washington, 
Clarke, Madison, Limestone, and Lauder- 
dale, and a seat of government at St. Ste- 
phen's. William Bibb was appointed gover- 
nor, and the first legislature convened in 
1818. The counties of Cotaco, Lawrence, 
Franklin, Limestone, Lauderdale, Blount, 
Tuscaloosa, Marengo, Shelby, Cahawba, 
Dallas, Marion and Conecuh, were laid off: 

** The flood-gates of Vir^nia, the two Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Georgia, were now hoist- 
ed, and the mighty streams of emigration poured 
through them, spreading over the whole territory of 
Alabama. The axe resounded fVom side to side, and 
flrom corner to comer. The stately and magnificent 
forests fell. Log-cabins sprang as if by magic into 
sight. Never before nor since has a country been 
so rapidly peopled.'' 

Chapter XLI. contains an interesting ac- 
count of the modem French colony in Ala- 
bama, or the Wine and Olive Company, ob- 
tained from the materials of A. B. Meek, 
Esq., George N. Stewart, Esq., who was 
agent of the Company, and Armand Pfister, 
of Montgomery, a descendant of one of the 
grantees. These Frenchmen, after the fall 
of Napoleon, from their attachment to his 
cause, were forced to abandon their country. 
Congress granted them four townships, at 
two dollars an acre, on a credit of fourteen 
years, on condition of introducing the vine 
and the olive. The land was divided between 
340 alloUes. The region in which they re- 
solved to establish themselves, was an im- 
mense forest of trees and canes, interspersed 
with prairie. Cabins were erected about 
the White Bluff, in a rude and scattered man- 
ner, constituting a town, which was called 
Demopolis, the city of the people ; the site 
proved, however, not within the grant, and 
was bought by an American company after- 
wards from the United States for $52 an 
acre. 

Among the settlers in the wilds of Alaba- 
ma, were the Count Lefevre Desnoettes, 
whom Napoleon embraced on departing from 
Elba, with the words, *' I cannot take leave 
of you all, but will embrace General Desno- 
ettes," etc. ; Mr. Peniers, a member of the 
National Assembly, who had voted for the 
execution of Louis XVI. ; Colonel Nicholas 
Rooul, who had shared the exile at Elba, but 



who was at last reduced to the condition of s 
ferryman on the Alabama. His wife, who 
shared his fortunes, had been Marchioness of 
Sinabaldi, and Maid of Honor to Queen Ca- 
roline ; Colonel Cluis, who had had the cus- 
tody of Ferdinand of Spain, when imprisoned 
by Napoleon, afterwards tavern keeper at 
Greensboro' ; Simon Chandon, a distinguish- 
ed litertUem and author ; General Bertrand 
Clausel, the commander at Bordeaux, after- 
wards marketman of Mobile, and finally Gov- 
ernor of Algeria, under Louis Philippe ; 
Henry L'Allemand, a Lieutenant-General of 
the Imperial Guard ; Marshal Grouchy, 
whose son settled the grant ; M. Lacanal, 
head of the Department of Education under 
the Emperor ; General Juan Rico, an elo- 
quent member of the Spanish Cortes, etc., 
etc. It is needless to say, that from a thou- 
sand untoward circumstances, the colony was 
a miserable failure. Says Colonel Pickett : 

" But in the midst of all their trials and vicissi- 
tudes, the French refugees were happy. Immnredia 
the depths of the Tombigbee forest, where, for seve- 
ral years, want pressed them on all sides — cut <^ 
fVom their flriends in France, snrroanded by the 
Choctaws on one side, and land-thieves on the otbtr 
— assailed by the venom of insects and prostratinf 
fevers — nevertheless, their native gayety prevailed. 
Being in the habit of social intercourse, their even- 
ings were spent in conversation, music and dancing. 
The larger portion were well educated, while all had 
seen much of the world, and such materials woe 
ample to afford an elevated society. Sometjines 
their distant flriends sent them rich winea and other 
luxuries ; and upon such occasions parties were 
given, and the foreign delicacies brought back many 
interesting recollections. Well cultivated gardens, 
and the abundance of wild game, rendered the coid- 
mon living of the French quite respectable. The fe- 
male circle was highly interesting. Tbey had 
brought with them their books, guitars, silks, para- 
sols and ribbons, and the village in which most ef 
them dwelt, resembled in the night a miniature Frendi 
town. And then farther in the fbrest others lived, 
the imprints of whose beantiAil Parisian shoes oa 
the wild prairie, occasionally arrested the glance of a 
solitary traveler. And then again, when the old im- 
perial heroes talked of their emperor, their hearts 
warmed with sympathy, their eyes kindled with en- 
thusiasm, and tears stole down their fmnrvwed 
cheeks." 

The time had come when, from the rapid 
increase of the population of Alabama, she 
might take a place among the states of the 
confederation, on that truly American condi- 
tion of sovereignty, full and perfect, except 
as to certain powers, and those only which 
are delegated to the federal Union. The 
convention was held at Huntsville, on the 5th 
o( July, 1819, representing twenty-two 
counties. Many of its members have since 
been distinguished in the history of the state ; 
and, although their biographies are deeply in- 
teresting, we could have wished that the 
author had devoted less of his space to them 
and more to the general deliberations of the 
convention, which are always interesting, 
and which constitute the land-marks in all 
subsequent times for the due understanding 
and administration of government. In a soIk 
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■equent edition we trust that Mi. Pickett 
will adopt the HuggeBtion, in which he will 
do good service to the liaing generation ot 
AlftHmianA. 

ALABAMA— Her Rmodrch, isn rm i 

PbOPOKTIOR of WllLTH SHI COBtKIBDTIB 

TO THI NiTlOB*!. V/xLTAHt.—Nalttral Ad- 
tantafU.—Open to iho Gulf of Mexico on ! 
the Niuib boondan, with a ■paciooi baf. i 
over the bar of wbicb ibips drawing twentf ; 
and three-qosrter feet at low tide Hlal; ride, 
and into which all of her riien (with two 
eiceptioDi) flow — the one invites ibilber 
■hip* of tbe lai^eit cloM, and the other* bear 
to Mobile, from tha fertile valleji and plsini 
above, their Taloable productions — AlaliamB 
i* watered by tbe following noble river* '. — 



CbitilKKKba . The B 






NarKaUoB IMSMIalnteaglh. 

Such are our great and peculiar advan- 



tbeir capital for internal improTemenl 
there i* a railroad now la progre.., l^u 
Mobile and Ohio, that I ma^ property 
regard ai anociated with ibe natural ad- 
Taatagetof the atate. The Gulf of Meiico, 
■woepiDg ap into thi* diviaion of the con- 
tioeDt, contmued norlherly by the Baj ot 
Mobile, with the Miaiisaippi River inclining 
from it* month norlh-e>al, throwa tbi* river 
■t tbe mouth of the Oliio within four Ana- 
irtd and ftrrif^fivt wilt* of Uobilt, tbe com- 
DMrcial emporium of Alabama. The coud- 
try between thote two point* being remark- 
ably level, tbe route nnobatracted by a*iagle 
mountain or river, or any atream of moment, 
•nd rnoniog in tta whole extent Ihmueh one 
of great beauty and fertility, and already 
■ettl«d by an active and weallhy poputalion. 
mul throw their great trade, and travel 
throngh Alabama into Mobile; and in twenty 
bonri, or le*i, citizen* of MisBonri, Ohio, 
Kentucl^ or elaewhere, may leave Oolam- 
bo*, in Kentucky, the upper tenninna, and 
arrive at Mobile with their produce in one- 
fifth tbe time they could reach New-Or- 



I will here allnde to *nch internal improve- 
ment* aa are already completed, or ara in 

active progreui 

Ths Hoirle Shails Cull] ceaptele. .J91( mOaa. 

HunuvlUe Csnal ".. IS " 

Tnicunibi.indDtciitnrraUniBd. ...". . . M 

Canals sad RiUmdi, length 3n\ 

A railroad from Selma, or lome other 
points on the Alabama, to tbe Tenneaaee 
river ; one caDDecticE the Tutcnmbia and 
Decatur nitb tbe Mobile and Ohio road; 
and another from Blakely, oppoNte Mobile, 
to Columbn*, Georgia — each of which would 
add greatly to tbe traffic and wealth of iba 
atate. and pay good dividends — are perhapa 
the only onos of importance contemplated. 

To continue with natural advantageit 
From Tuacatooaa, on tbe Warrior, in the di- 
rection of Selma, on the Alabams, are hitu- 
minon* coal-Eelda and iron ore, with marble, 
and hard and soft limeatone quarries, in rich 
and inexbauatible profusion, immediately on 
navigable alreami. Tbe lands are covered 
with splendid foreats of while and live oak, 
cypres*, pine, cedar, mulberry, hickory, &,c. 
Water power is unlimiled and never -failing. 
Irrigated by iti many atreams, as indicated 
by 1,345 miles of navigation, with the innu- 
merable tribntarie* thereto, tbe land* of 
Alabama are of amszing superiority, a* tbMf 
producliona hereinafter noticed will exhibit, 
and. with a climate temperate and nniTomi, 
it is decidedly healthy. 

Produ^iani, — To regard alone the ascer- 
tained value and extent of the ■nrplos pro- 
duct* of Alabama which we ship off, com- 
pared with those of other stale*, omitting 
an estimate of our own heavy consumplioD 
of corn, wheat, hogs, cattle, sbeep. timber, 
cotton consumed in home msnufacture*, 
value of negroes raised, and horses end mate! 
raised, which would amount to several mil- 
lion* — confining onrself to the inrplo* pro- 
I duclions, I say we will, I think, do so with 
I some astonishment, a* associated with it 
I moat be tbe eSiirt to estimale the vaatnesi of 
tbe eapilal emjiloyed to produce it Her 
aurpluaproduclions are cotton, lumber, atevea, 
I turpenlme, menufactured cottons, coal , Sco. 
I What is ber cotton crop and its value T I 
I will arrive at it in this way. and pardon me 
' for assuring those who read ihii. that I am 
quite sure i shall not be far from correct. To 
the amount of cotttin recoived at Mobile I 
will add tbe (luantity raised in Nonh Ala- 
bama, which ia forwarded down the Tennes- 
see, or hauled overland to Mempbis. 1 will 
also add the quantity which goes down the 
Chatahoocbee to Apalachicola. Adding theie 
together, I will deduct Ibe quantity railed in 
the eaatem counties of Missisuppi. This 
will ibow the crop of Alabama to remit h 
per foUowing table ; 
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No. of bdMofeoitonforTean filed bv the freighting of her six handred 

WLre feeived «h1 rnked i84»-T 1841-8 184S-9 j^ouBand bales of cotton, and the retuiTi car- 

^a^'^o^^.^''^"'^^^^^^^ goe. purchased by us. ^ ^ ,. . 

North Alabama to New- With such varied and extraordinary ad- 
Orleans, as per census vantages for commerce, manufacturing, min- 
of 1840, 49,225,474 lbs., jng ship-buildinff, timber-getting, &c., it is 

^:i.''^Z''^l^^'li'^^-"'''^-'^''^ aottob^ wpnde-'^d a. tbit AU^caUbe- 

Apalachicola for Chata- ginnins to direct her attention to the advan- 

hoochee 150,000. .150,000. t50,000 ^g^ Qf diversifying her pursuits ; and, under 

469;i62. .'^Im. . ereiwo any circumstances, in time, those vast aonrces 

Less Eastern Mississippi of wealth now reposing within her borders 

crop t60,000. . 80,000. . 80,000 must become transcendently productive. 

The accumulation of wealth which has been 

*'?.!«',!".'""""".. 409.963.. 503,161. 59«,ooo going on. but which ha. been regularly in- 

vested in the purchase of negroes, is now 

And the following table will show the va- being stayed from that direction, aod turned 

Ine of those crops of cotton, at the average toward other industrial pursuits. It is obyi- 

price it sold at, of the Respective seasons at ous, however, to every political economist 

Mobile for the three years : that it is the interest of every interest in the 

wt Totidita«nd countiT to promote the value of cotton, as 

Tmt Ho. bftira. e«. »Tet»g« prioe Total yaiu« shoulci there be a violent transition of slave 

1846-7. .409,962.510 209,080,020.1054.24,570,972 85 labor to the pursuits above alluded to, and 

1847-8. . . 503,161 510 256,612,110. OJi^. 17,321, 317 4^ which is entirely practicable, a derangement 

184&-9. . . 596,000.510.298,760,000. « .17,956,200 00 of trade would ensue which would be preju- 

i;iSi;i5: . . . .^i^Vm 59,848,483 30 ^l^^^}^ <« ^7 }^^ >«?*V ° n^ Vi,^® ''^^^ a'S 

Av.Sys.. 503,041 254,817,577 19,949,494 43 of other sections of the Confederacy. And 

when cotton sells well, public lands are pur- 
Enormous as this is, yet this great interest chased freely, and the direct interest the ^ 
of Alabama, aj well as the whole ijouth, does vernment has in this matter will be readily 
not yield so profitable a dividend on the cap- and conveniently demonstrated by the follow- 
ital invested as other investments elsewhere ing table, showing the number of acres of 
do. land owned by the citizens of Alabama, Mis- 
Bat, to renew the subject, let us glance at sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, the amoont 
her wealth, and what she has done to pro- paid for portions bought of the government, 
mote the national welfare. and the number of acres in each remainii^ 

1st. Of lands, she owns 15,011,520 acres, unsold: 

and, besides, what her citizens have paid for SSLSZi Aam 

Spanish and French grants and school lands, stsua Total xo. of kexm portion omU 

they have paid into theCand OiBces of the ... f^'^^'kln t .. nTT^oni^^rt^/S^ iJ'IiiK 

n^.. — .«^« oi<y nnnnnn r^- 1 J • *u • Alabama. 32,462,080. 15,91 1,520$ 16,888,047. 17,450,560 

Government $17,000,000 for lands m their Miss 30,174,080.15,811,650 16,402,691. 14,3»,430 

wild state. Louis'a... 29,715,840. 6,263,823. 4,186,994 33,452,018 

2d. She has paid to Maryland, Delaware Ark 33,406,720. 5,942,11 7. 3,769,095 27,464,60 

Virginia, See., enormous sums for the three ^^j ^^ ^^ 82.693.611 

hundred thousand negroes she owns. r^i- ^ . i i / 'j« V*^ 

3d. The capital invested in foreign and do- .. Th" ^^\ o^"" "-^e "^T"""*'"""? K^ 

MtiV «.mm««,» ritv »„^ t«.wn nr.,™.rt» »!>«» »«• "ot often Considered by thoao who 



fencing. &c.. value of .lave., Uve .took, and "^ '?*",""'■" P" *"'u:!j^ rl"" 

money hoarded, i. very large in the aggre- '""d* tbey have alone pureha^ of the go- 

■ate amoQot, an estimate of which I mJieU »f rnment i and .f th,B .urn had been mveiled 

Sare mention. ' »* *^ "f"^" """' °^ *l*"" P'T?™*' "7 

4th. Her liberality expend, in trade with *«". in .« per cent, .tock., P»y«ble ieiD>. 

the other state, a large portion of her in- ^nn"'"/. "pd •»<=•> '*"'^«"4» '»»^ ^ ""£ 

^Qj^Q ° vested and compounded till now, it woold 

5th. The shipping interest is largely bene, fj/ .?, r iT .6ttp*td^r.he Zh 

invested in cotton factories and shipping. I 

♦ ADowing for each year only what it was in 1840, allude to this to present a canoe why tbs 

^"t'ThlJycw'the Alabama shipments by this river 8°°^^ may appear behind the North in thfl 

may be by some ten to fifteen thousand bags more ; progress of her factories, &c. 

but for several years it has been about these flgures. Cotton f>ictories and iron forges are, how- 

t This is as much or more than we received fVom ^VAr liArnmina iiiimnrnn« CroA mtnitio it 

this river during that season, of Mississippi cotton, ^J®*^' becoming numerous. Coal mining to 

AS the total receipts out of it were but 122,000 bales ; attracting[ ^reat attention, and from the great 

t»T the other years they are about correct. profits arising from iovestmentB in thipa, and 
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our woDderibl fscililies for building, vrilh 
our apiendid timber na the tpal. Slc, il m 
. nol unlikely ne tbalT ere long enter tlj>> 
liati a> compelilors wiili uut nortbern bre- 
thrrn in Ihti eiceedingl; proBlable biincli 
of their wealth, lu Alabama our citizetiti 
are ^enenilly exempt from embanawraeiil, 
•nd ID certain quarters Urge aiDoanl* ol am- 
Dey are kaowa la ba boarded. 

Tbe anlreraily and colleeei, the hl^b 
■choala and academiea, ia all tbe priDci^iiI 
towDi and citie* af the ilale, are io the 
highest degree floarlahing; and the grtat 
inureaia of the Dumber of chnrchea and mem- 
benhip, the decrease of crime and the ur- 
derly character of our citixena, maoifeat llii? 
■preading iDflaences there of relieion. 

Tbe increaae of popalalioD of Alabama, 
Miaaiuippi aud Loniaiana,ia rapid and ateadj'. 
For eiampie, there were in 



Loalalana lU.WT... »lifi» .. .399,411 

And in 1SS0, a large increaae will be 

la conclnnoD, I feel the ntmoat pleaaure iii 
nnnoaDciog to the friends of progresa every- 
whete that, amougatmany ufttiate wbu havL- 
TJolentlr apposed all meaaures for eacooraEi^- 
Ineut afenlerprise and the increaae of facilt- 
tiea for tbe development of 

perienct 

errorr; and now, in the moat cordial mari- 
' ner. ihe icoat diatiagnished as well as mati) 
of tbe masses of their porlioo of the peoplr. 
nre uniting with tbe other portion iu the muni 
liberal and enlightened disposition to me^i 
the calia of the wiole people for the purpoaei 
allnded to. 

Devoting my remarks to the position, &c. 
of the one atate, 1 have doue so becanae I ain 
n ofit; but the gigai 



a citizen of It; but the siganlic importance 
of the whole Boalb may be more justly earl- 
mated by a carelal consideration of what \* 
bare submitted iu relation to Alabama.' 

ALABAMA— laoB ako OTHta Mia«RAt. 
Pboduch or.— At thia moment the manu- 
hctnre of iron is attracting the attention of 
OUT eiiizena, aud, ai much depends upon a 
good beginning, Iheae hints are oETered wttli 
the view of direotiog inquiry in the proper 
cbannel. It is not wiae (o apeod both time 
and money in working ont problema tbnt 
Iiave been, long a^, •olved ; if we begin irt 
•II, ht uado ao with the preaeot stale of tlj>? 
art. 

There ore eight bloomeries in the stal<^. 
two of which are on the Talladega Creek, ami 
the otlien on the waters oflhe Cahawba. 

Of the two high furnaces, one is in Bibli 
ooonty ; it bas bnt recently been erected, f>c> 
that its operations are, aa yet, confined to tbo 

* Aalioul lotalllfaBear. 
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of pig iron and hollow-ware; the 
blast ia urged by sleam power, and the b^lcr 
is healed direclly from ihe trundle head. 
These worka are situated wilbm eight or lea 
milea of ihe Coosa, and from the convenience 
and good quality of ibe ore. and the abun- 
dance of fuel, the; cao acgrcely fail of suc- 
cess, under ordinary good management. 

I creek, a short dislaoce from the riven they 
have beeo for years in aucceasful operation. 
: An eitension of the works, the introduction 
; of the hot blast, and varioua other improve- 
' meula are conteto plated, wliich, whtn ac- 
complished, will place this amoog Ibe most 
complete establishmenU in the South. The 
following brief atatentenl waa polilely fnr- 
niahed by one of the proprietors : 

" PoLRViLLi, Baitim Ca., Ala., 
" Sept. S6, 1349. 

" We have a blast fnmace, a puddling fur- 
nace, and forge, iu operaiifn. We turn onl 
daily about 6000 pounds of iron, SOOD ponuda 
of which are put into ho! low- ware and ma- 
cbioery-cestingB, SOOO pounds into bar iron, 
and aOOO pounds iulo pigs. We use 600 
bushels of charcoal every 94 bonra. Our 
iron ore beds (some of them) are within 60O - 
yards of the iDmace. Our limestoue is at 
(be furnace, and io abundance. The nearest 
Bione coal beds that have been worked, are 
ihirtean milea off. We are now nrenarin^ to 
put up a rolling mill, and think thai in a 
short time we will be able to roll iron suc- 
cessfully. Our establishment is five mites 
east of the Cooaa river, opposite the Ten 
Islands, and eleven miles from Greensport. 
We ship our iron down the Coosa in flat- 
boats to Welumpka, Montgomery, and Mo- 
bile. Wa have fonnd the articles we pmdncs 
here of a ready sale in either of those mar- 
kets. We are prepared to make, tnm off, 
and Rt up, all kinds of mschiuery. except 
fine castings for coilon mills, and will be very 
soon ready to furnish these." 

Red Ochre. — There is a bed of red ochre 
near Bnoksville, which I have had no oppor- 
tunity of examining in its place, but the sf ~ 



.1 I hav 



irthal 



outd 



Liad Ore. — Fragments of sulphuret of 
lead, or galena, arc acnttered ihrDut^boul tbe 
BlBle in a manner that would indicate soma 
common origin. Had Ihey been conHued to 
the region of the Silurian or carbouiferoua 
limestone, one might refer them lo the mina 
of veins of thia ore that are often found io 
these rocks ; but they are eijually where thia 
is impoBiihle. I have specimens picked up 
on the surface of the coal measures, and others 
from Clarke county, where no such veins 
can occur. Fiecea of considerable siie are 
fband in tbe vioinitj of Indian nwniida I and 
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the belief is induced that the position of these 
scattered fragmeats may be traced to Indian 
origin.* 

However this may be, it is quite certain 
that much time is anprofitably spent in 
searching for these mines. 

Lead is foand in limestone near the iron 
works in Benton, which is the only place 
that I have seen it in the state. The ore is 
granular, and does not occur in a true vein 
with smooth walls, but is closely attached to 
the rock, and passes into it in irregular 
bunches. It may be traced over a distance 
of ten yards, and although it is not more than 
an inch or two in the thickest part, it may 
turn out to be worth the trouble of an exami- 
nation below the surface. It is a pure sul- 
phuret of lead ; the cavities in it are oAen 
tioed with crystals of the carbonate of that 
metal. The ease with which lead is reduced 
allows of considerable expense in mining, 
and I would recommend the enterprising 
proprietors of the iron-works, to examine this 
locality with some care. The existence of 
veins of calx spar, and sulphate of bary tes, 
are favorable indications. 

Peroxide of Manganeie. — At the works 
iust mentioned, a fragment of ore, which was 
brought there for an ore of iron, attracted 
my attention, and proved, on examination, to 
be the peroxide of manganese. I have since 
learned that the bed from which it was taken 
is probably three or four yards in thickness. 
This ore is used in the arts for the production 
of chlorine gas, which is used in bleaching 
establishments. The gas is combined with 
caustic lime, by a simple process, and in this 
form is barreled up and preserved for use. 
The gas is extricated from the lime by means 
of water, which absorbs the chlorine, and is 
then ready for use. As there is lime in 
abundance where this occurs, chloride of 
lime may be manufactured. The price of 
the mineral itself is about $20 a ton. The 
specimen T examined was quite porous, and 
mixed to some extent with earthy impuri- 
ties, bat nevertheless it contained 35 per 
cent, of peroxide of manganese. I trust that 
when this bed is fairly opened, that it will 
turn out to be an important acquisition to 
the resources of Alabama. 

JAmeilones and Marble. — The term mar- 



* All the states from which the Indians have re- 
cently departed, hare legends of lead and silver 
mines, that were known to, but aftentards hidden 
by, them ; and the tenacity with which these are 
believed and retained, is truly supriaing. Journeys 
have been undertaken to the west to ascertain the 
position of these mines, but hitherto without suc- 
cess. The Indians, being no geologists, located the 
mines, in the cases that have come to my notice, in 
the most unpromising positions. The men with 
mineral rods have been industriously on the trail, 
and I must do them the justice to say, that where 
they indicated the presence of " mineral," the exca- 
vation was neither expensive nor difficult. The one 
I last saw was in an Indian mound, on Village 
Creek, where the miners had reached to within one 
CMtofths vein! 



ble is applied to any variety of limestone 
that is susceptible of a polish. 

I have mentioned already the occarrenoe 
of beds of marble of great thickneaa on the 
Cahawba. Many of the beds there afifoni 
specimens of great beauty ; some are gray 
with red veins, others are red and yellow, 
and specimens with greeni>h veins are not 
uncommon. There is also a buff-colored 
marble there, iilled with organic remains, 
that is quite handsome when polished. Beds 
of white crystaline marble, clouded with 
red occur. On the opposite side of the river 
there is a black compact marble, and ano- 
ther on Six Mile Creek, variously inter- 
sected bv veins of white. A marble of si- 
milar quality occurs on the road from Pratt's 
ferry to Montevallo. 

Aa no quarry of any extent has been 
opened at any of these places, it is impossi- 
ble to give a correct view of their value. 
Marble, to be valuable, must be found in 
thick beds, that are free from cracks or 
joints. Of the thickness of the beds there 
can be no doubt, nor does there appear to 
be any reason to suppose that the other con- 
ditions are less favorablfc. I look upon this 
locality as one of great interest, in connection 
with the industrial resources of the state. 

The principal exposures occur near the 
head of navigation, and on the immediate 
banks of the rivers. 

On the Huutsvillo road, about 19 miles 
from Tuscaloosa, ledges are found that would 
afford pretty good marble. 

At Jonesborough, beds of variegated mai^ 
ble, of the red and white variety, occur. 
The rock is compact, and lies in thick 
masses, at the base of the red mountaio. 
The same stratum occurs at Village Springs. 
The magnesian limestone, when compact, 
is susceptible of a polish, and its peculiar 
soft gray color I think beautiful ; in addition 
to this, it is extremely durable. The crystal- 
line varieties are also used as marbles. 

These rocks, as I have shown, extend 
from Shultz Creek to the upper end of the 
valley. 

When an outlet to this region ia provided, 
the value of these beds will be appreciated. 
At the locality mentioned, on Bi^ Sandy 
Creek, very good marbles occur, which are, 
in many respects, similar to those of the Ca- 
hawba. As there is abundant water-power 
at this locality, which has already beea 
turned to account by the enterpriaing pro- 

Erietor, who has erected a cotton factory 
ere, may we not hope, before a long time, 
to find also a saw-mill, for marble, in open- 
tion.— Tuomey^t Report* 

ALABAMA. — Coal Lauds. — In the 6nt 
annual report of 1850, of the Geology of 
Alabama, by M. Tuomey, Esc^., State Geolo- 
gist and Professor in the University of that 
state, there are the following remarks upoa 
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Alabama Coal, which we regard ai of great 
interest : 

The earliest notice of the use of Alabama 
coal that I have been able to find, is con- 
tained in Silliman*B Joarnal, vol. xxvi., 1834, 
in a note by Dr. Alexander Jones, of Mobile, 
which, notwithstanding unavoidable mis- 
takes, I have thonght of sufficient interest to 
insert here. 

This state is very rich in bituminous coal, 
of a most excellent quality. It is in every re- 
spect equal, if not superior to the best English 
coal. I am using some of it in my little 
laboratory. It is very heavy, and burns 
with a good flame, and gives oat much heat. 
It also yields the carburetted hydrogen gas 
in immense qaantity. The vein, or forma- 
tion of this coal, is very extensive. It is first 
seen in the bed of the Black Warrior River, 
near Tuscaloosa, and next appears on the 
surface of the ground, to the northeast and 
east of that town, and pursues that coarse 
till it crosses the Alabama and Ooosa rivers 
at their falls, or just above them. It passes, 
probably, for some distance into Georgia, 
and not improbably, in its southwestern or 
western direction into Mississippi. 

Its principal width v found in Shelby and 
Bibb coanties, where it is forty miles wide ; 
it occupies the whole ground under the sur- 
face, and is covered by superficial patches 
of hard or soft slate stone, or shale, other 
minerals being rarely found near it. Black- 
smiths in its neighborhood dig it up, and 
work it in their furnaces. It is also used in 
an iron foundry in Shelby county. The land 
is smartly broken. The growth consists 
principally of chestnut, oak and pine, and 
being more or less poor, it has never, much 
of it, passed yet out of the hands of the 
general government, and can therefore be 
bought by any one who wish^ to own it at 
$1 25 an acre. 

In the winter season this coal is brought 
down the river to Mobile from Tuscaloosa, 
in flat-bottomed boats, and sold at the same 
price as the Liverpool coal, or at from $1 to 
f 1 50 per barrel. The strata of this rich and 
extensive coal bed have an inclination of a 
few degrees to the S. S. E. 

I presume you will, ere lon^, receive a 
correct geological account of this extensive 
and interesting coal formation, from some 
gentleman of the Alabama University at 
Tuscaloosa, which is a very favorable point 
for observing it. 

The facts which I have communicated 
were obtained from an eminent lawyer of 
this place, who had visited that region, and 
ijx»m a laboring man, who had worked the 
coal in a blacksmith's shop, which he owned 
in that region. He informed me, that having 
worked at the coal mines in Virginia, near 
Richmond, he considered thia coal deposit 
the richest, and as containing the best coal 
be had ever seen. 
For domestic purposes, the Alabama coal 



has been sufficiently long in use in the state 
to have its quality in this relation settled. In 
Tuscaloosa it is used in the houses, to the 
almost entire exclusion of wood. The price 
varies from ten to twelve cents per bushel. 
It is also used in Mobile for similar purposes, 
but to what extent I do not know.* 

During the months of August, September 
and October, (1849,) there were about 200 
persons engaged in the coal trade of the 
state; and as only three beds are worked 
under ground, the rest of the coal raised is 
taken from the bed of the river, and streams, 
where of course operations can only be con- 
tinued during the low stages of the water; 
and in general, it is only the seasons of lei- 
sure that can be devoted to the business by 
farmers, who are the principal proprietors. 

It has already been stated, that the ob- 
struction of the Warrior, which terminates 
the navigation uf that river, is occasioned by 
the coal measures. Above this point the 
river is only navigable during freshets, at 
which times alone coal is carried to Mobile. 
The boats used are common flat-boats, with 
gunwales made of solid timbers; the first 
class have a capacity of about 2,000 bushels, 
draw 20 to 30 inches of water, and cost $70 
or thereabouts. Coal is brought down the 
river to Tuscaloosa at about four cents a 
bushel, a distance of 50 miles, and thence to 
Mobile, a distance of 355 miles, at an addi- 
tional cost of nearly four cents ; the boat 
being a dead loss in either case, as it brings 
but a few dollars. 

Coal is brought to Tuscaloosa in wagons 
from those beds exposed five or six miles 
east of the river, and ten to eighteen miles 
from the city. When the plank road, at 
present in contemplation, is constructed, it 
will greatly facilitate operations in that direc- 
tion, more particularly as it is intended to 
reach the iron region of Roup's valley. 

It will be seen from the map, that the 
Warrior runs through the centre of the coal 
field ; and its improvement, 75 or 100 miles 
above Tuscaloosa, would leave little to be 
desired in relation to the transportation of 
coal from this region ; for it is supposed by 
those who have examined it, that with a 
very moderate outlay, the river below Tus- 
caloosa may be rendered navigable through 
the summer for light-draught stem-wheel 
steamers. 

The attempts at improving this river, up to 

* Mr. Hanby^s account of his attempts at the in- 
troduction of Alabama coal into the Mobile market, 
would fUmiah an amusing chapter, on the difficulty 
of diverting any trade from its accustomed channels. 
The intelligent proprietors of the gas works in that 
city, however, were not slow to recogniic its value 
as a material for the manufacture of gas ; and it has 
now, where it is known, I believe, a fair reputation. 
Much of what has heretofore been carried to mar- 
ket, under the name of coal, included everything 
that resembled it in color ; but I know flrom obser- 
vation, that those engaged in the business at pre- 
sent, take every reasonable precaution to reject all 
imparities. 
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t nlnna, Ins one in relation to iIa < 
Lt low wster, bdiI tbe other lo 
high'wftter naTigalioa. The fint aod m(:i.t 



expensive opeial 



or jsttiei, Ac, 



comuled in the ci 



of . 



tvilh the 

... larrower channol. 

The plan appean lo be good, bat the eic- 
oatinn wsi defeclive. The jettiea were, in 
many eoui, not connecled with the bunkn, 
and not reaching above water, tbey becanii? 
daogerouB ■iibmerged ialandi, lo boata cotu- 

Later im prove meati have been altogether 
Conducled witb the view lo the removal ol' 

Coaaeqiiently, it became Deceaury to uadr.i, 
in many ca»ea, wbat had already been doijc , 
at conaiderable expenae. 

The work principally conaialed in the re- 
moval, from the aliaala, of promiDent poinLs 
of rock, widening chaoneit, catling awny 
dead timber, &c. The execution of tljig 
wa« entrualed to aensible men, who kneiv 
fram experience (he dangen and obatmctious 
of the river, and I can bear leatimony to the 
failbfnl manner in which they bave dk- 
charged their duties. Tbo cleareBt proof nl' 
thid » round in the fact, that formerly, li 
required four feet riae in Ihe level reachei 
to produce one on the sboala; now, thivt; 
feet is sufficient to give the nme riae on tljr- 
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pie fiom Iliil »pinl pf emlgnilon whitli la every day 
dupDpnlaUng many ponlena ur ihs iiiw. Engagei^ 

,derlvlD(nlne-l«ntliaarti»lreuiirefyomUielaiu)OB 
lof oor planura; Mirtng. u abt doe., dne iweol/- 

i pi^ni Into the nmional lreB.ury ono million of dol- 
Lara mora than tU the New-England flliLea put fart- 

■M leglelmlve eld ban done nolliin«. 

'■ While our plintera ha.e, wlthgteai rorbcaruoe. 



Id LoniaiaDs, whose reaotircee and progrea 
iBve been eilraordinarr, it i» acarcely credi- 
lie how little intereal has been taken in the 
ubject of scientific agricaltare. Acconntl 
in all handa are agreed thai, until nilhin ■ 
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_ J, D. B. De Dow.— In 1784 tliL 

Aral agricultural aociely of Soulh Carolina 
waa formed, which exiata to the preaent day . 
In 1833 there were eleven societiea in tiis 
»lBte— tiie Soulh Carolina, ihe PeniHetuD, the 
Bilgelield, Ihe Barnwell, the St. John Colk-- 
Ion, the 3t. Helena, the Beauforl, the Beau- 
Ibn Dijitrict, the St. Andrew's, tbe St. Paul's. 
and Ihe Winyah. In 1B26 the 3l. John'a S'l- 
ciety invited a convention of all iheaebodii-', 
whti'h was held in Cbarleaton. In 13S7. 
from [he reeultof Ihia movement, Ihe Unitr^d 
AgricnltiirBl Society waa organized at CoiuiU' 
biu. This Aaaociiilion nol being produotive 



the vajunble tolume of Carolina' AEricufil^riil'^'^ 



,'1«T, "1 



It la almoet im- 



. but 



of the SMiety, IB40-1} ; Oratloni ol 
nvHHB. .iicuuina aid Seabnwk ; Eaaay on Melariu, 
by l)r. DiFkaaa 1 Oralhma of IfamnioDd, O'Nenli, 
KowT^nd PolDiMI ; Memoir on Slavery, by Chan- 
(clliir nirper i Seabrooli on the Cotlon Flam -. Min- 

Tera and Rrpana on Marl, *c., *c., 430 pagi-H. 



marknbic is the epatby wb 
ihero are noble exceptioi 
wliy ihonld not tliis be a maiisr oi imtveri^ 
inlereal I Surely a liiile redeclinn will aaliafy 
any one iif ihe great blesiingi which may be 
cciiiferred by these bodiea upon a Common- 
wealth. IVhence the extraordinary attention 
paid to ogricukure in Europe T We haw 
bundreda of ponderoua volumei of Repocta 
from England and France ;* and Buana, 
which a<ime nf na have been wont lo call bai> 
barian, has lenl a letter lo na invitine oar 
agrioulturiata lo co-operale w 

Itiabnlth 

on. individ 
ity with a paper opon tobac- 

n'f, whnw phllanlhroplc nlnloa 
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eo. Conmder, too, tiie re«nlu in onr own 
oounlrv The go»Brnment ia oollscting oi«- 
terial of tWi kind, and publutmg through 
the Pulent Office. The Slate of MaiMcba- 
»elU publiihM, Bl it! own oipeoso, an annaal 
Tolume of leTenil handred pagM, inciuding 
the Hoporta, Sm., of all dutnct ■ocieliei. 
In New-York Stato ihej bave a great A»ao- 
eiation, which me«ta at A.lbanj ; and in the 
citj of New- York, everj two weeki. is con- 
Tened tho FtR««iu' Cldb, of pnicucal and 
aeientific men, who diacnia imporlanlBubjecti , 
of agriculture. Having atlanded ieveralori 
theie meetinm, we know iheir tbIub. We 
heard diacnuiooi oo ailfc, wool, iheep. hemp, I 
ele., elG. There is ao annual maEnifioent fair ' 
of the ABimoiK Imtituti, of which the 
Club ia a part, held in New- York, and Btteud- 
•d by hnniiradj and thou»and» of vi«itora. 
Tb« pnblijhed folnmea of Reporla are wor- 
th; of all praiae and prciervaiion. 

It ia now five or an yeari lioce the Agri- 
calturiaU' and Mechanic*' AHociation of 
Loaialaiu waa orgaoized at Baton Rouge, 
where it hai met from year to yearforpublio 
celebrntioDB. The atlondance, thoagh re- 
■pectable. haa neier been large. The exhi- 
bition aud fair have never been worib; of the 
alata. However, we are inclined to hope 
much better reaulta beraafler. Experience 
baa been of aervice — energetic officen have 
bean secured, and the itate. bj an appropria- 
tion, haa manifeated an intereat in the matter. 
Let n> indeed hope that the liberal and en- 
lightened plaotera of Loniaiana are now 

The removal of the aoat of government to 
Baton Rouge makoa that town a place (lecu- 
Itarly filled fur ihs meeting of the InttirnlP. 
It ahould aecare a permaoenl hall in the new 
State-house being cooatnicled, and a perroB' . 
nenl lalariei aecrelary. There ahoa'd be a 
library like that of the Araericaa Instilule. 
contaiuing all agricultural and mechanics: | 
puhlicaliom, etc. A traveling agent ahould 
bo appoiolfd. An annual appropriation mighf 
be secured from the legiBlulute in furtherance 
of the work. 

But nothing of this kind can be effBcled 
withoot iha eatabliahmenl of JKtrith or dii- 
trict tocitHrt. Theee are iudiapen table. Aay 
thtaa or five plsntara are aufficient to etlab- 
liah one. The moalhly meetinga will aoon 
have interest to attract olhera, and ihui n 
valuable ■jrslem will grow up. Theae iocia- 
tiea will eend annually iheir reports and dele- 
gaiet to the centml one. Shall it be aiked. 
Eow these local HicielieB are to be employed ? 
We will show at a glance. 

The Central Society should issue lo all the 
local one*, and to individnals throughout the 



ftate, ■ cirentar aimilar to that ioned by ths 
3onth Carolina Society— reqairing 

Isl. An accoani af (tie preaenl condition oT sfii' 
mltnn. andlhe chiDgea ginu tlH first ssRltnHDI of 

U. Tbe gsnersJ aapecl of Ilie pariah, emlinclnc 
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oflbe Instituie. We are doubtful 
tiara whether Baton Rouge will prove the 
proper place. The two departments may be 
leparated lo advantage, so far as the place of 
Bibibition iiconccrned, New-Orleiks, the 
ereat city of the South and West, preaenla 
iteelf at once. Here tbe products of Ihe in- 
genuity, tbe sVill, the manuracturea of all the 
Valley and the South, uiay be brought annu- 
ally and presented for inspection. It should 
occupy a placa for these regioDi like Naw- 
York. Tbe city is peculiarly fitted for the 



-^oaa. In the immediate vicinity of Tei 
ieiico, and Cuba, it must shed the broadest 
fluences over them. We regard this ai 
imelhing worthy of future reflection, Tht 



I day will , 

fan (ball appear prophecy, Howevi 
I lake time. The first step has beet) 

the estabUahment of Ihe Umvkksiti 
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We have not the data for other snuthen\ 
states, and therefore cannot say what they 
are di.ing for aericullure. Will not "■-■- -■•■ 
lensfavSr us with abstract 
the other day a pariial geologiei 
Alabama, and underalaud thai something of 
the kind is mooted in Mississippi; indeed, 
ihat an agricullui-al professorship iu one of 
her colleges is ulked of, Bui unless this ia 
an iufllilulion of the whole slate, and under 
its patronage, ibe professorship will ba of lit- 
tle service. Mississippi will not be behiiid- 
hond in this nice. She has many disliii- 
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icultur 



Jadqt heal on Che Cullure and Manufac- 
ture of Sugar. — In a paper which I had Ihe 
honor to contribute lo the laborH of the .\b- 
sociation last year, I stated that the modern 
improvements in agriculture were the result 
of recent and more accurate knonledge on 

of eropa. 1 then gave a description of the 
process of thorough draining, as piactiaed 
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in Great Britain, and of 8ub8oil-i>lowing, 
which is the complement of it. It is unne- 
cessary to revert to the subject here, except 
for the purpose of stating that thb process is 
being rapidly introduced in the British West 
Indies, and that it has proved as benefickil 
there as in Europe ; so much so, that al- 
though by the present modes of cultivation 
the average of ratoons and plants is seldom 
two thousand pounds of sugar per acre, it is 
confidently believed that inlands thoroughly 
drained and subsoiled the average will be five 
thousand pounds per acre. I have no doubt 
of it, and when that system is introduced 
here, the produce of a depth of sixteen inches 
of dry alluvial soil cannot be predicted ; no- 
body knows to what size cane may be made 
to grow, and how much sugar it can yield. 
But, sir, the process is expensive, and can 
only be introduced gradually. We must, for 
the present, go on with our open drains, and 
we can do passably well with them, provided 
we have them not over one hundred feet 
apart, and not less than three feet in depth. 
With such drains, made or thorougly cleaned 
when the land is planted in com, the hardest 
clays, if not too low, will be found in the suh- 
sequent years to drain as well, to plow as deep, 
and to pulverize as fine as light soils ; they 
will, moreover, yield greater returns of sugar. 

Connected with the subject of draining, is 
that of draining swamps and low lands so as 
to render them fit for cultivation — a subject 
of high importance, since, besides the vast 
quantity of public lands of that description 
in Louisiana, there are few plantations on 
which the proportion of these lands is not 
greater than that of the cultivated fields. — 
Some abortive attempts at draining low lands 
had before been made, but within the last 
year a few intelligent planters below New 
Orleans have taken the lead in good earnest. 
Their draining machines are the most perfect 
of the kind, and they have succeeded in ob- 
taining solid foundation for their locks. Af- 
ter the heaviest rains they dry their land in 
an incredibly short space of time, and their 
crops of com are now growing in marshes 
below the level of the tides. Their success 
establishes the fact, that the low lands may 
be effectually drained in large tracts at an 
outlay which, with the Congress price of 
those lands, would not exceed fifteen dollars 
per superficial acre. 

The food of plants, and their modes of ex- 
istence, fonn the subject of a very remarka- 
ble work, that of Justus Liebig, upon or- 
ganic chemistry applied to agriculture. — 
Others before him had submitted to analysis 
trees, plants, and the earths in which they 
grow. Countless results of isolated experi- 
ments had been collected, but they were 
rather perplexing than practically useful, till 
the master mind of Liebig contructed out 
of them a rational and simple theory of vege- 



table life. He had not all the fact« necesmj 
to make his theory perfect; he was not 
aware, for instance, of^the action of galvan- 
ism and electricity upon growing plants. But 
he did for agriculture what Lavoisier had 
done for chemistry ; he systematized what 
was known, and pointed out to his succesfioiv 
the tme path of discovery. Taking for 
granted that the substances which are in- 
variably found in a plant are necessaiy to iti 
perfect development, he has shown which of 
those substances were supplied by the earth, 
by the atmosphere and by rain-water ; he hat 
proved that pure vegetable mould, which hai 
been considered as the only agent of vegetar 
tion, had in it but a secondary, and not an 
indispensable agency, and that the results 
assigned to it were produced by carbonic acid, 
water, and anmionia, or rather nitrogen, and 
certain mineral salts which the earth sup- 
plies ; he has discovered that in sugar-bear- 
ing plants carbonic acid is the source of sac- 
charine matter. I cannot enter into a detailed 
examination of this author's views, but I will 
attempt to show you some of the results to 
which his theory would lead in the cultiva- 
tion of the cane, and you will be pleased to 
find that the practice of our good planters 
fulfils all the essential requisites of science. 

Sugar-cane, analyzed with great care and 
in various seasons by Mr. Avequin, a person 
fully competent to the task, is found to con- 
tain in proportions, not material to the pre- 
sent inquiiy, the following substances, which, 
according to Liebig, are supplied exclusively 
by the earth : acetate of potash, phosphate 
of lime, silica, sulphate of potash, phosphate 
of potash, chloride of potassium, acetate of 
lime. These, as well as carbonic acid, am- 
monia and nitrogen, are hard names, names 
new to most of us ; we must learn their im- 
port. Twenty-five years ago we knew not 
the meaning of piston and cylinder, of steam- 
chest and safety valve. We all know it now ; 
and as the application of steam to the me- 
chanical arts has not wrought a greater 
change than the recent discoveries in agri- 
culture are destined to effect, we will have to 
sharpen our intellects once more and raise 
them to the level of the times. Upon this, 
however, I do not at present insist, and if 
you are disposed to be very obstinate, take 
the mineral salts I have mentioned, as things 
which, being invariably found in the cane and 
never in the atmosphere, or in rain-water, 
should exist in the soil in a state fit for as- 
similation by plants ; your lands must con- 
tain, in that state, potash, silica, lime, 
chloride, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
substances yielding ammonia ; and should 
any of these be wanting, they must be sup- 
plied by deep plowing or by manure. 

As it is well known that cane flourishee 
equally well on all our alluvial lands, when 
they are first brought into cultivation, we 
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may assume that all these lands once con- 
tained, in a state fit for assimilation, the sub- 
stances necessaTj to its growth. There is, 
therefore, no original deficiency to supply, 
and wherever the cane has ceased to grow 
and to ratoon as it once did, it is because 
those substances have been abstracted from 
the soil by injudicious cropping. 

Knowing the mineral substances which the 
cane requires, chemists tell us that we might 
at any time ascertain the deficiencies of our 
soil, by having it analyzed. The suggestion 
is plausible, but there is nothing in it ; we 
would be as wise after the analysis as we 
were before. The learned author already 
quoted shows that arable lands are the result 
of the disintegration of rocks during many 
thousand years ; that this process is ever 
going on at the surface of the earth, and 
that many thousand years will elapse before 
it is completed. By this process the alkalies 
and salts which the earth contains are grad- 
ually set free and rendered fit for assimila- 
tion by plants ; and when all the substances 
thus set free have been taken up, plants re- 
quiring them will cease to grow in the soil 
where they are wanting : and yet it will re- 
quire thousands of years'to effect a complete 
disintegration, the quantity abstracted by the 
cane in Louisiana, during a cultivation of 
forty years, must be infinitely small in rela- 
tion to the quantity yet remaining ; and ac- 
cordingly it is found, where land supposed to 
be exhausted has been analyzed, that it con- 
tains the same elements as the fertile soils 
adjoining it, or found beneath it, united in 
very nearly the same proportions. It is not 
the precise quantity of the different elements 
contained in our soil, which it imports us to 
know, but that portion of them which is dis- 
integrated and fit for assimilation. This, I 
apprehend, chemistry cannot tell us. 

If we could every year provide a sufiSci- 
ency of mixed animal and bagasse manure 
for all the land we plant, it would be idle to 
inquire about the deficiences of the soil, 
since that manure contains all the requisite 
substances. But, compelled as we are by the 
severities of the climate to plant annually a 
large portion of crops, we cannot save one- 
sixth of the quantity of manure required. 
This should be husbanded with care and 
placed in rotation on the oldest lands ; for 
the remainder, manure would have to be 
purchased at an expense which would be un- 
der thirty dollars per acre, and the question 
naturally presents itself — Is it necessary to 
incur that expense and the extra labor to 
which it would nve rise 1 Intelligent plan- 
ters say that it is not, and science justifies 
their opinion. If in the lands that have 
been longest in cultivation, the alkalies fit for 
assimilation are partially exhausted, it should 
be remembered that the plow has seldom gone 
beyond the depth of six or seven inches, and 
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that below that depth is a virgin soil, in all 
respects similar to the original surface soil, 
and deeper than the plow can ever penetrate, 
that if a depth of six inches had yielded 
"ciency of disintegrated alkalies to cane 
s during thirty years, there is no reason 
[y the next six inches below should not do 
the same, provided they can be brourfit to the 
surface and kept in good tilth. With the 
thorough drain system this presents no difii- 
culty, and it can be satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed with the open drains I have recommended. 
With those drains, a depth of plowing of ten 
inches, when the stubble is broken up for 
com, will give to the land that cannot be 
manured all the substances which the cane 
requires from the earth but one ; it will not 
give a suflficiency of nitrogen. I stated last 
year that nitrogen or ammonia could only be 
supplied in large quantities by manure, and I 
was not then aware that any but animal ma- 
nure could eflfect that object. Farther experi- 
ence and observation have satisfied me that it 
is supplied in great abundance by a process 
which has long been followed without any 
clear conceptions of its mode of action : I 
mean that of covering the land with peas 
as early in the summer as the com crops will 
permit. One of the advantages of peas as a. 
green crop is, that they take from the land 
none of the alkalies which the cane requires, 
while their powerful system of roots has a 
tendency to accelerate the disintegration of 
the soil. But their principal action consists 
in shading the land, thus preventing the es- 
cape of ammonia which the rain-water de- 
posits in it, and hastening by shade and hu- 
midity the decay going on at the surface, and 
the formation of nitre, which ever follows it 
in warm climates. The leaves and seed of 
the pea are richer in nitrogen than any other 
vegetable substance, and the result of their 
decay is the formation of additional quanti- 
ties of nitric acid. The nitre and nitric acid 
thus formed, as w^ell as the ammonia retained 
in the soil, yield to the following crop of cane 
the nitrogen they contain. The metnod now 
generally adopted of plowing in the field- 
trash, restores to the ratoons, in a state fit 
for assimilation, most of the alkalies which 
the plants took up in their growth ; and should 
more ammonia be wanted, by setting fire to 
the field-trash after rain the top part of it is 
converted into charcoal, which has the power 
of absorbing ninety times its volume of am- 
monia. To facilitate this operation, cane 
ought not to be planted less than six feet 
apart. What precedes, and with it such fre- 
quent movings of the soil as perpetually 
keep the young plants in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, is the method pursued in Lou- 
isiana by all successful planters, and the only 
material improvements I would suggest to 
them are those of thorough draining and sub- 
soil plowing. 
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There are, however, cheap mineral ma- 
nures with which it would be well to try ex- 
periments. In hard clay lands, for instance, 
especially if they are too near the level of 
the swamp to be plowed deep with advanta^ 
quick-lime applied to the com land at the i^e 
o( fifty or sixty bushels to the acre, produces 
an admirable effect upon the ensuing crops. 
It is itself one of the substances which the 
cane requires, and can replace others ; aided 
by a crop of peas, it very much increases the 
quantity of nitre and acid formed at the sur- 
face, keeps the land in the finest state of tilth, 
causes the rapid decay of the inert vegetable 
substances which ac<;umulate in it during re- 
peated crops of cane, and is thus an abun- 
dant source of carbonic acid. Land I limed 
four years ago, was planted again last winter, 
and the cane upon it is the best I have. 

Experiments successfully made in Europe 
induce me to believe that we all have at home 
a substance possessed of the same qualities as 
lime, and in a higher degree. That substance 
is clay when burnt to ashes. I cannot describe 
the process by which it is prepared ; you will 
find it in a recent publication entitled the 
*' Farmer's Manual." It is sufficient to state 
that little or no fuel is required, and that one 
small cart-load of the ashes is said to have a 
better and more lasting effect than eight 
bushels of lime. The ammonia which they 
absorb and retain, more than replaces the 
nitrification obtained by liming, and the burn- 
ing disintegrates very large quantities of 
alkalies. It is to the effect of burning, that 
the inexhaustible fertility of lands formed 
by the eruption of volcanoes is to be at- 
tributed. 

Common salt I have also tried with suc- 
cess, at the rate of ten bushels to the acre. It 
gives to the cane a deep green color, and 
seems to prevent the growth of grass. 

I obser\'ed that covering land with peas 
caused the formation of nitre. In Europe, 
nitre and saltpetre are both used upon grow- 
ing plants, at the rate of about one hundred 
pounds per acre ; it is probable, that sprink- 
ed before the plow, here, when the land is 
first thrown to the cane, their effect would 
be similar to that of peas. 

Much has been said of late on the subject 
of guano, and experiments made in Jamaica 
prove it to be a valuable manure for cane. 
Used there at the rate of one pound to every 
four feet square, or about twenty-seven 
hundred pounds to the acre, it caused cane 
to ripen earlier and yield two hundred pounds 
more of sugar per acre, than that dressed 
with common manure. Those who made the 
experiment seem to think that one-third of 
the quantity used might have been sufficient. 
Admitting the fact to be so, and supposing 
the ratoons to last two years, and to yield an 
additional quantity of two hundred pounds of 
sugar per acre, which is not probable, an out- 



lay of nine hundred pounds of guano woolly 
in the next three years, give an increase of 
four hundred pounds of sugar. Where other 
manure has to be purchased, as in Jamaica, 
and costs more guano, this increase of pro* 
duct is a material advantage. But where 
deep plowing and peas do as well as animal 
manure, the additional product obtained bj 
the use of guano would not pay for it. An 
experiment is now going on with it in my 
neighborhood ; if it should make the cane fit 
for the mill earlier than it usually is, it would 
on that account be very valuable. In the 
mean time, I would recommend the use of 
it to a portion of my audience whom I have, 
till now, sadly neglected : to you, ladies, 
within your realm of fruits, flowers, and 
shrubs. There, as well as in the garden, 
when applied with intelligence and care, it 
does wonders, and I beseech you not to neg- 
lect the means it affords you of increasing 
the beauty and the comforts of your homes. 
When God, for wise purposes, doomed man 
to waste his energies in conquering physical 
obstacles, he placed you near him to cheer 
him in his weary task, to remind him that 
his toils had a worthy object on earth, and to 
recall him in his hours of repose to the ccm-. 
sciousness of his moral existence. All about 
his dwelling that has the spirituality of beau- 
ty and grace, is by some mysterious tie con- 
nected with you, and you have an interest in 
its preservation. Nurse your flowers, then, 
as if they were a part of yourselves, and let 
your favorite plants have a cheerful and hap- 
py look. Above all, do not torment them into 
fantastic and unnatural shapes ; remember, 
that the God who made them, gave each of 
them, as he gave each of you, peculiar foims 
of beauty, which knives and scissors can- 
not improve, and that trimming should be re- 
sorted to exclusively with the view to restore 
and preserve the natural shape of each spe- 
cies, as you resort to the mysteries of the 
toilet to make the perfections you possess 
conceal the slight blemishes which may ac- 
company them. 

Although, for want of time and of compe- 
tent knowledge, I have confined myself to 
the sugar crop, my observations upon drain- 
ing, tillage, animal manure, and peas, may 
be considered as applicable to the cultivat»Hi 
of cotton also. I would not recommend any 
course which would farther extend that cul- 
tivation ; but, if the same crops could, as I 
believe, be obtained from half of the land 
that now produces it, the other half might be 
employed in raising provisions and other pro- 
ducts, such as indigo, hemp, and tobacco. 

On the subject of interchange of crops, I 
have nothing to offer, and I will now dirert 
your attention to the improvements proposed 
in the manufacture of sugar. 

Not less than six new methods have been 
partially tested, and are now offered for our 
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adoption. Wc ought to be thankful for every 
effort of that kind, and encourage to a reason- 
able extent those persona who, in trying to 
benefit themselves, desire also to benefit us. 
But planters cannot be expected to incur the 
great expense which the adoption of most of 
mose methods requires, till they have satis- 
factory evidence of their entire success. 
That evidence is yet wanting ; there is in all 
much room for improvement. The process 
of my friend, Thomas A. Morgan, of Pla- 
quemines, is thus far considered the best, 
and he is far from claiming perfection for it. 
The increase in the quantity of sugar ob- 
tained by some of the innovators, is princi- 
pally owing to the fact that they reboil the 
molasses. This is done equally well by 
others in open pans. 

A new apparatus, said to embrace all that 
has been found valuable in the others, is now 
being constructed at the Novelty Iron Works, 
in New- York, for Mr. Valcour Aime, of St. 
James, a gentleman distinguished for his en- 
terprise, as well as for his practical know- 
ledge of the subject. It may do better than 
the others, but, sir, all these new methods 
have the original fault of the usual process, 
their authors being wrong. They commence 
by creating large quantities of coloring mat- 
ter in the juice, and then, by a great variety 
of means, they endeavor to extract that color- 
ing matter first from the syrup, and after- 
ward from the sugar, and in this, by the by, 
nobody has yet effectually succeeded. Let 
me explain my meaning. 

If you cut in two a sugar-cane, and ex- 
amine the interior part of it with a magnify- 
ing-fflass, you perceive the crystals of sugar 
as distinct and as white as those of double-re- 
fined sugar. The object of the operator 
should be then either to extract those crystals 
without altering their color, or, if that be 
found impracticable, to separate them from 
the impurities mixed with them, while the 
juice is in its natural state, and yet contains 
but little coloring matter. Instead of this, 
the juice is limed while all the impurities are 
in it. In separating the feculencies from the 
juice and uniting them in large flakes, lime 
dissolves a portion of them and forms with 
them coloring matter, which, we all know, at 
once discolors the juice, when lime is used 
in excess. Afterward heat is applied, either 
in clarifiers or in the g ramie ; but most of 
the impurities found in the juice will decora- 
pose and bum at a degree of heat far below 
the boiling point, say at a hundred and twenty 
degrees of Fahrenheit. This is shown by 
the thick scales continually forming in the 
grande. From that degree of heal the de- 
composition goes on in the clarifier, till the 
juice is drawn, and continues in the grandc 
so long as there are feculencies left. This 
decomposition greatly increases the quantity 
of coloring matter, so that, as the juice is 



being clarified, it loses in color what it gains 
in purity ; and here let me show the relative 
value of the grande and of clarifiers as agents 
of clarification. In the grande^ if it is well at- 
tended to, the scummings are taken up as fast 
as they rise. A portion of them is removed 
before they begin to decompose, and the pro- 
cess goes on, so that before the juice reaches 
the boiling point, nearly all the feculencies 
are removed, and the source of coloring mat- 
ter is removed with them. 

Clarifiers reach the boiling point much 
quicker, and cannot easily be scummed. The 
general practice is, to bring them to that 
point without scumming ; to let the feculen- 
cies separate from the juice by cooling and 
by rest, and to wash out the clarifiers every 
second or third time they are filled. Jieat 
and alkalies acting in them upon the accu- 
mulated feculencies of one, two, or three 
charges, dissolve a much larger portion of 
those feculencies than they can possibly do 
in the grande ; the formation of coloring mat- 
ter continues during the time of rest, and, 
accordingly, planters, after repeated trials, 
generally agree that juice well clarified in 
the grande naiS a brighter and a lighter color, 
and makes better sugar than that obtained 
from clarifiers. 

But to return to my subject, the first ob- 
ject of research should be to find means of 
clarifying the juice, without creating coloring 
matter. It is said that presses, something 
like those used to represent cotton here, have 
lately been successfully employed in the 
West Indies, instead of rollers ; that the 
juice obtained is much purer, and that a much 
larger quantity of it is extracted from the 
cane. If so, this will be a great improve- 
ment, and the first step of the process I 
would recommend. From juice thus ob- 
tained, or even from our own, I have no 
doubt that all impurities less soluble than it- 
self, may be separated by mechanical means, 
before heat and alkalies are applied, or at 
least with a very small quantity of alkalies. 
All other liquids, all fatty substances and 
oils, except cotton-seed oil, are clarified by a 
very rapid process. Cane-juice can no doubt 
be clarified by similar means, and if this were 
accomplished, the process of sugar-making 
would be very much simplified. The clari- 
fied juice might then be placed in an open 
evaporator, heated by the waste steam of the 
engine ; then be limed and scummed if ne- 
cessary, and concentrated to fifteen or six- 
teen degrees of the pese iirop ; then purified 
by filtration through animal charcoal, it white 
sugar was wanted, or by rest for other qua- 
lities, and finally concentrated in vacuum pans 
of great power, such pans as Mr. Thomas A. 
Morgan now uses, and which he tells me can 
only be made in America. 

The superiority of the vacuum pan is not 
universally admitted, and we are told that in 
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Trance it is superseded by open pans, similar 
in construction to those called here Mapes* 
Evaporators. However this may be, I can- 
not help believing that the vacuum pan has 
many decided advantages over all others ; one 
is manifest ; the sugar may be grained in the 
pan, and the granulation is completely under 
the control of the operator. He may acceler- 
ate or retard it at pleasure ; he may carry it 
so far that sugar will not run from the pan, 
and will have to be taken out of it ; he may 
80 conduct the operation as to increase al- 
most at will the size and hardness of the crys- 
tals. This last is an indispensable requisite, 
if the practice of draining sugar in pneumatic 
pans should be adopted. The atmospheric 
pressure is much too powerful for sugars 
boiled in any other manner ; it breaks and 
destroys the crystals, and in a very few days 
sets the sugar to fermenting. 

The pneumatic draining of sugar has many 
things to recommend it ; the usual loss by 
drainage is avoided, sugar is £ot ready for 
market day by day, as it is made, and it may 
be bleached by pouring white syrup over it 
and forcing it through the mass. It is said 
that the process is attended with consider- 
able loss m weight ; but as all that drains 
from the pans may be boiled over once or 
twice, it is not easy to conceive how the loss 
can occur. 

One observation on the subject of our 
buildings. Houses of unbumt brick are of 
late much recommended to the working- 
classes at the North, and to the settlers m 
the prairies, as being cheaper, drier, and 
healthier than those built of brick or stone. 
On reading the description of those buildings, 
in the excellent Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents, it struck me that they were sub- 
stantially the same as the old houses of Loui- 
siana, known by the name of houses en coU 
omage. Is it not owing to a change in our 
mpde of building that the present race of our 
people is not as hardy and as long-lived as 
their ancestors were 1 In former days no 
«ne ever entered one of those ancient houses 
without finding in it a brace of octogenarians 
at least. With our old houses, old people 
seem to have disappeared ; and to you and 
me, sir, who are not quite as young as we 
have been, it may be of some consequence 
to ascertain the cause of this phenomenon. 
I have no doubt it is in a great measure ow- 
ing to the dampness of our modem dwellings ; 
and though we may not persuade our ladies 
to return to the primitive architecture which 
was the pride of their great-grandmothers, 
we may at least adopt it for our laborers, and 
I will make the trial. The brick houses we 
have built for the purpose of increasing their 
comfort, are the cause of many of the mala- 
dies which afflict them. 

After reviewing the means placed at our 
disposal to increase the value of our pro- 



ducts, and to overcome the disadvantages of 
climate, and the gradual deterioration of the 
soil, allow me to advert to other disadvan- 
tages and dangers, which, in the opinion of 
many, threaten us with inevitable ruin. Two 
causes of alarm now exist among a large 
number of our fellow-planters : the diminu- 
tion in the value of our lands, which will re- 
sult from the annexation of Texas, and the 
destruction of our industry by a reduction of 
duties on foreign sugars, made before w^e are 
in a situation to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers. I am happy to say that I believe we 
have nothing to fear from cither. 

A person looking upon the map of America, 
and perceiving a large portion of Texas 
south of Louisiana, would naturally suppose 
that Texas is the better sugar region of the 
two. But the Louisianian who travels in 
mid-winter through the prairies of that naked 
land, exposed to the unmitigated fuiy of 
north-westers, soon discovers that he has 
changed climate indeed, but that he has not 
come to regions in which tropical plants love 
to grow. I have it from a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity, Mr. John C. Marsh, that he 
has planted cane five successive years in the 
neighborhood of Galveston, and that he has 
never obtained ratoons from it. You may 
then consider it as a well-authenticated fact, 
that in Texas, as far south as New-Orleaitf 
is. cane will not ratoon — the cold of winter 
destroys the stubble ; I do not mean to say 
that it may not to some extent bo cultivated 
there, but I assert that the competition will be 
by no means a dangerous one, and that upon 
trial it will be found that the Red nver 
parishes of this state are better adapted to 
that cultivation, than the greater part <^ 
what has been called the sugar region of 
Texas. 

Louisiana must remain the great sugar re- 
gion of the United States ; her climate and 
her soil are the best, and her geographical 
position is unrivaled. Reflect, sir, that al- 
most every hogshead of sugar made here, it 
shipped without land carriage ; that planters 
can always obtain from New-Orleans, in two 
or three days, any machinery they want, and 
that their supplies and their market are both 
brought to their own door. Compare this 
situation with that of the Texas planter, and 
you will admit that there is no room for ap- 
prehension. 

There is a strong analogy between the 
cultivation of the vine in Middle France, and 
that of the cane in Louisiana. During the 
first centuries of the Christian era, there was 
no wine produced in France, except Marseil- 
les wine. More Southern Europe and tlw 
Isles of Greece were then the wine-growinf 
regions. In the course of time, the monki 
of Aquitaine, of Champaign, and of Burgun- 
dy, God bless them ! transplanted the vine 
to the shelter of their convent walls. Their 
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elTorta nrro for along time unmicFesBful, kul 
they penenered, mnd the gieal saint* of iho'c' 
i)a^ Bgea took ■ conspicuous part in thi' 
good work. At last tlieir gTapes attainnj 
aaturitjr; tbcT taaled Ibe juice, and said it 
was good. Wine nas aubtequenlly made nf 
it, and it is easy to conceive the Joj of Iho: <■ 
holy men, when champaign tirel sparkled mi 
their board, when Ihe vintages ofMedoc ari[l 
Burgundy replaced in their cellar" the roU);)i 
beveragea of Provence, The cultivation of 
Ihe vine continued to increase and to ihi- 
prore. but the increase was so slow that wi-ic 
was not ciportod from Bordeaux to foTci(:ii 
countries, till some time in the twelfth Cen- 
tury. And now, sir, the great wine region 
oftbe worid is that very partian of Franrc. 
in which the introduction of the vine whh 
the work of centuries. 

How is it with the ragar^;Bne in Louij^i- 
mna ? It wis introduced here al an early dny 
from the West Indies, and cultivaled to h 
■mall extent al Terre aui Bieuri, and in (h<- 
neigbbarhood uf New-Orieans. Nobody hi 
first iinagiiied that sugar could he made uf 
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1796 Mr. Bore, residing a few mil.'^ 
above New-Orleans, a man reputed for ti:». 
dwHng and his energy, formed ihe desperal'^ 
resolve of maktag sugar. He iocreased bi-. 
cullivalinn, put up the necessary bDitdiii;:^. 
and machiaery, and prueured s sugar maktr 
from the Weal Indies. The day appniTiteil 



New-Orleans ac 

outside of the b 
3 from Ibe 



opers- 

r way. The inhaabllanU .<l 
id of the coa't had assemblrci 
iimbHrs. But they remaine.l 
uilding, at ■ respectable di-- 
I sugar maker, whom thpv 



looked 

first (triitr came, and ha* said uotbing ; tin- 
they thought fatal, but sill! they remaineil 
fixed to Ibe spot. The secoud strike w:is 
out; the sugar maker carerully stirred th<- 
first, and then advancing toward Ibe assem. 
bted crowd, laid them with all the gravity 
of bis craft, "Gentlemen, it grains! •' II 
grains '." was repeated by all. They rushed 
ID to see the wander, and nhen convinced of 
the fact, scattered in all directions, greetlu"^ 
everybody they met with " It grains \" And 
from the Balize to the Dubuque, from th'> 
Wabash to the Vellsw Stone, the 



the a 



of Ihe 



i great, 



I Tie innate faently of onr people lo 

subdue the physical world, their energy and 
' self-reliance, (heir habitual disregard ot 
jdisciimfun, difficallies and dangers, have 
I made other nations say of ns, Ihal we alooe 
conid ioBlil heroism in Ihe common purniiu 
I of life. With heroic determination, then. 
I speed the plow: bear in mind Ihal to go ahead 
I without ever taking difficulties into the ae- 
|coant,and by thai means to sncceed when 
I others dam not undenake, is emphatically 
Ihe AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

Oration by J. D. B. Di Bmc.— What shall 
be done for agricaltural science t How sbaU 
I the in lispensable wants of man be supplied 
with greatest facility, and the unwilling earth 
be made to yield the best and most abundant 
product lor the longest time with the least 
labor, to satisfy the desires and necessiliea, 
and produce the highest amount of comfort 
to ibe whole human race I This is the great 
problem, in the elucidalion of which the 
practical and benevolent minds of all cuuo- 
Irie* are now engaged. Whatever Greek 
divinity il was thai taught the art of culture 
In mankind, or showci] them first bow lo fa- 
shion curious workmanship from the melals, 
butter deserved Olympus than the " oloud- 
compelline Jove," and performed an act more 
worthy of a god, than any other fabled bj 
iuvenlive mythology. 

Tlie sanguinary and cruel atrifea which 
have desolated tbe earth in all agea. havo 
bi^en justiRed in Ihe providence ol God as tha 
means of checking ihe advances of popula- 
tion, and of preierviiig maukiud from the 
tamino and destilu'ion attendant upon a too 
crowded and overstocked earth. Grave phi- 
losophical treatises have been presented lo 
tbe world, annanncing in startling terms ihis 
impendiug calamily. Ingenious moral and 
pnlilical expedients have been proposed lo 
avert it. When Hobbes announced that war 
was the nalnrvl stale of man. could he, think 
yon. have much oSended Malihus. who con- 
ceived that peace has a necessary tendency 
to starve htm 1 Keep the numbers of the 
human race, said these philosophers, dawn 
to tha capacity of tbe earth lo maintain ihem 
all . Raise the capacity of Ihe earih, say we, 
to satisfy all iho requiitiions of a rapidly aug- 
menting population. Which is the nobler 
employi The one is thoorelic economy, 
the other ii 
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a day, which the neighbor dead leaves to be 
divided to the neighbor living. 

The enlightened Voltaire held it as an 
axiom, that in the intercourse of nations the 
benefit of one could only result from the ex- 
pense or loss of another. A doctrine so 
mischievous, you will agree with mc, ought 
hardly to have found a convert, and yet we 
know that for gloomy ages of the world's 
history — alas ! not even excluding our own 
— its baneful and blighting influences have 
been suflfered to disturb the councils and 
pervert the actions of mankind. How slowly 
are we learning the great moral truth, that 
nations as well as individuals can benefit 
each other — that good is reciprocal — that all 
free intercourse in fairness must be, and in 
fact will be, one of the equivalents — that the 
distresses of our neighbors extend their ef- 
fects beyond themselves, and that their pros- 
perity is reflected over an equal area. It 
was Addison, I believe, who thought he 
could enjoy the beauties of his neighbor's 
grounds, delight his senses with the varied 
hues, the exquisite forms, the aroma of their 
ten thousand flowers, as much, perhaps, and 
in many cases even more, than the selflsh 
owner who lorded it over them as his *' em- 
pire sole." The jealousies of nations, as of 
individuals, are suicidal to the best interests 
oC men. Philanthropy is a higher virtue 
than patriotism, as patriotism is nigher than 
self-love. Tliat orb which is revolving, and 
revolving, and revolving forever in a circle 
which never enlarges, and around a centre 
which is ever the individual^ warms never 
■ with a genial heat — sunless and cheerless is 
it course. 

The train of thought into which we have 
fallen originated from two reflections : 1. 
The indisposition which has sometimes been 
noted among agriculturists to communicate 
what great observation, experiment or re- 
search may have taught them, and by which 
they are enabled to realize better returns 
for their labors, or a superior quality 
of product for the market. 2. The notion 
generally current, that a nation ought to be 
more anxious to receive than to give ; and 
that to be most prosperous is to want no- 
thing whatever of the great world around and 
beyond us. The flrst of these levels a blow 
against industry and cordial reciprocity ; the 
last strikes but too deeply at all commerce 
and civilization. 

When you invited me, fellow-citizens, to 
address your Association, I was for some 
time undecided what plan to adopt in the se- 
lection and arrangement of subjects. In the 
first place, I deemed that agriculture was 
too wide a theme to admit of an indulgence 
in many details. To discuss almost any 
one of its numerous divisions, to make any- 
thing like a satisfactory exposition of late 
improvements, even in a particular branch, | 
or to ahow the results of scientific research- 



es and riffid experiments, would occupy 
more than the time you allot to this whole 
address. These matters, too, are usual^ 
ably treated in the reports of the practical 
men who constitute your committees. Need 
I remark, in addition, that if, from the cir- 
cumstance of my standing in the presence of 
agriculturists, any inferences are to be drawn 
in favor of my capacity as an instructor in 
the arts they cultivate and advance, these 
inferences ought to be received, to use a 
legal phrase, with many grains of allowance. 
Let them be understood like those conve- 
nient fictions of the lawyers, ever raised, 
ever employed, yet never supposed to be 
any nearer the truth for all that. Standing 
near me, however, and your guest upon this 
occasion,* it is my fortune to recognize one 
whose voice to-day would have been in your 
service, as his heart throbs with you, had we 
been allowed our way in this matter. Let 
him rest, however, for it is he that claims it. 
A practical citizen, high enough to more 
with the philosophers, but never so high like 
them, or like the stars, as Bacon has it, that 
give little light, because of their so great 
elevation. An agriculturist to-day, a farmer 
preparing his stock, perchance, for the mar- 
ket — a statesman to-morrow, a diplomatist 
— an American senator and patriot, rousing 
grave senates with resistless eloquence, un- 
matched since his of yore — that man of Atti- 
ca, who first 

-" shook the arsenal. 



And nilmined over Greece, 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne." 

I have taken another view of my duties as 
your speaker. I will regard this Association 
to be, what it ought to be, and what, to an 
extent, it is, the representative of the great 
interests of Louisiana ; its prime object be- 
ing the advancement and pennanent welfare 
of the state. This enables me to take a 
higher position than I could, were I res- 
trained to the consideration of any one or 
more of the prominent subjects of agricultu- 
ral knowledge. In such a view of your As- 
sociation and my duties, I am sustained by 
the course of some of the most dibtinguish^ 
similar bodies in the Union. Many of them 
have their committees upon education, upon 
the state of the law as affecting the planters' 
interests, on the condition of slaves, &c., &e- 
I therefore announce the State of Louisiana 
as a subject, and in examining into its pre* 
sent condition and future prospects, there 
will naturally fall under particular divisions, 
such reflections as may have occurred to ms 
in relation to its agricultural and mechanic 
interests, and the best modes of advancing 
them. 

I put the question to this respectable as- 
sembly, have wo sufficiently regarded the 



*Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentuekj 
member or the Association. 
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position of Louisiana at the present time, 
and well considered what may be fairly and 
reasonably expected from her by the world 
at large 1 Has it occurred to us that in the 
mutation of time, and the sure working out 
of the problem of American history, Jx>ui- 
siana has ceased to be on the frontiers of the 
Union, and that in giving up her charge of 
the boundary, she has relinquished foiever 
the right of being in any respect one step 
behind the most favored state of the Union 1 
Of what a country has she become, as it 
were, the centre, and what incalculable in- 
fluences may be exerted from her position ! 
I care not where the sovereignty of Texas 
or the Rio Grande, California, Mexico, or 
Western Indies may reside, by the laws of 
civil empire or of arms, for I know too well 
that there are other laws which have been 
insensibly exerting their secret and myste- 
rious agencies, and giving to our institutions 
an influence, difficult to be estimated, all 
over the continent of America. I know that 
Louisiana, to say nothing of her position at 
the gate of a great river, which ripples in 
some of its tributaries almost in the distant 
Oregon, sits here by the gulf, as it were its 
sovereign, looking out upon all these im- 
mense and fertile countries at her very door 
— and that the gay metropolis of Louisiana 
is to be the centre and the heart of all'the 
great movements which, it needs no seer*s 
eye to see, are to be worked out in the 
course of a generation or two, in the vast 
region from where the Sabine fixed its boun- 
dary, to where the isthmus connects the two 
Americas. It was a dream of La Salle to 
connect China with Hie Gulf of Mexico, 
through some supposed tributary of the 
Mississippi ; but we, gentlemen, disregarding 
all rivers and tributaries, shall realize the 
vision by the amazing power of steam ; tra- 
verse the country from ocean to ocean, cen- 
tering in the lap of our already great city 
much of that Eastern trade which made 
Venice lokat she tca«, and left her, when it 
left her at last, what she is. 

In such a prospect as is presented us in 
the view we have calmly taken, is there not 
enough to rouse the attention of every citi- 
zen of Louisiana 1 Yet, strange as it may 
seem, the subject in this light does not seem 
to have presented itself with all its force to 
those who are most interested. The one 
great question, as I take it, now for the 
«tate is, how shall she be prepared for the 
new and responsible position she is to occu- 
py 1 

" Commerce and Agriculture are the two 
^eat arms of our state's prosperity, but 
there must be a will to move those arms, 
and an enlightenment to will correctly. 
There must be a Cornelia to produce the 
Gracchi." 

L The first duty of Louisiana is the Edu- 



cation of her people. Has she done this, 
and is she doing it at this moment 1 Fel- 
low-citizens, we were told that under our 
new Constitution there would be another 
and a better order of things. Let us hope so 
at least so far as public instruction is con- 
cerned, since we have incorporated this in 
our fundamental law. Can we estimate the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that have 
been prodigally lavished by us in the sup- 
port of schools and colleges, without any 
very appreciable advantage 1 The common 
school system of the State, with all the aid 
of parish assessments and legislative appro- 
priations, comes to be regarded as a by- 
word and a reproach. It is not a system 
from which anything but mortification and 
defeat can result. I know full well the diffi- 
culty with so thin a population as ours 
is, and as it is generally at the South, to 
establish and maintain adequate means of 
public instruction. An indefinite improve- 
ment may, however, be made within the 
limits assigned us. Shall a great and 
wealthy state pause to consider the difficul- 
ties, or enumerate the costs oi distributing 
light and instruction throughout all its ex- 
tent, and of bringing home to each embryo 
citizen, even the veriest offspring of beggary 
and want, the means of becoming a nobleman, 
in the only sense in which our institutions ad- 
mit of nobility, and in which the might of 
intellect can make us al 1 noble 1 I know of no 
patriot service more exalted than of that man, 
who will come forward in our legislative 
halls, to proclaim and carry out from an en- 
lightened appreciation of the subject in all 
its bearings, a reform such as the exigencies 
of the state so loudly demand. 

11. If the first duty of Louisiana be found 
in the development of the minds of her ris- 
ing population, the second is readily suggest- 
ed, in the maintenance of a sound and liberal 
government. The laws of a people ever re- 
flect their intelligence, though legal systems 
influence moral progress. I would, there- 
fore, that our legislation be framed upon 
those safe principles of political science 
Which have their foundations in knowledge 
and experience. In the utmost simplifica- 
tion is the perfection of government. Every 
unnecessary restraint is a crime against the 
principles of civil society. Liberty endures 
no arbitrary restrictions. National prospe- 
rity is secured in governing little and ade- 
quately, and not in governing much. Free- 
men only are the great heralds of civilization 
and advancement. They only permanently 
extend the area of knowledge, are found on 
the outermost verge of thought, daring, and 
daring, and still daring on in their eagle 
flight to the sun. The night of civil and po- 
litical liberty is the dark age of moral, social 
and intellectual progress. Let us look to it, 
then, in the administration of our govern- 
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ment and our laws, that we elevate to office 
only the virtuous, the intelligent and expe- 
rienced ; that we reject all rash innovation, 
and realize, as near as may be, that idea of a 
perfect government in which the essence is 
virtue and intelligence. Standing here 
among you, fellow-citizens, on the site where 
the sense of the people has decreed the fu- 
ture seat of government to be, I could not 
but entertain these reflections and give ex- 
pression to them. As you are made the 
conservators of the capitol, the citadel of 
our strength, I would not have you less 
sleepless in your charge than were those 
virgins of old, who watched forever, that the 
sacred fires enkindled on the altars of Vesta 
mi^ht be preserved lustrous and nndimmed. 

ill. An enlightened and well-governed 
people vnll foster and maintain those enter- 
prises which are the natural results of free in- 
stitutions ; will see that the industry and 
energies of all classes are rightly directed and 
maintained, and that the advnncrs of each im- 
portant division of human labor are promoted 
by every legitimate means. 

Commerce, Agriculture and Arts, are 
the three great divisions under which a 
thousand minor ones array themselves. 

I have said sufficient of the commerce of 
Louii^iana on other occasions. It is an in- 
terest of our great city, which it does not so 
much concern us to discuss here. The 
enlightened men of that city will see to it, 
that the genius and enterprise of the East 
keep not so far their dizzy eminence which 
has in the past dwarfed us in the compari- 
son. 

Of our Agriculture we have much to 
say and in detail. Around me are assemtjled 
the men who have collected here from every 
quarter, to unite in council upon the com- 
mon interest, and to devise modes of future 
cfficctual co-operation. Some of these are 
the parents of this Association, and I honor 
the patriot labors which through years of 
trial and discouragement have been bestowed 
by them, without one misgiving of a final 
triumph. I rejoice that there is a spirit 
abroad now to appreciate these services and 
to extend their influence. 

Fellow-citizens : it is in this view that the 
appeal is made to you in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Agriculturists and Mechanics of 
Louisiana, now convened in this town. It is 
believed, and can be demonstrated, that an 
enlightened co-operation of all the minds en- 
gaged in these pursuits will tend greatly 
among us, as it has done everywhere else, to 
advance the general weal. This much is de- 
manded from us, and will we do our duty 1 

Agriculture is, without question, the great 
interest of mankind. It is the breast, said 
the celebrated Sully, from which the state 
derives support and nourishment. Ireland in 
starvation, and extending her arms for bread, 



will yet have yielded from her soil an amoimt 
in value, which shall exceed the value of all 
the merchandise which the merchant fleets 
bear annually away from our shores to aU 
foreign climes together. Without assigning 
to the agriculturists the rank of being the 
onJy producers, as the celebrated school of 
Quesnay sought long to teach the world er- 
roneously, it may still be insisted that the 
producers of all agricultural wealth are the 
most numerous and most important of all. 

I should be greatly delighted, did time ad- 
mit, to trace with you the progress which 
agriculture has made since its first rude in- 
cipiency *' beyond the verdant walls of para- 
disc,'' and mark in every age the influence 
which it has exerted and the relative demes 
of perfection it has attained. The limits of 
this address will yet not exclude us entirely 
from the field. 

To say nothing of the culture of the earth, 
as mentioned in that ancient record, the 
Bible, nor to comment upon the beautiful fic- 
tions of Ceres, Proserpine and Triptolemui, 
which poetic fancy created to account for the 
origin of the arts, we know that the ear^ 
princes of Greece labored at the plow with 
their own hands, and that in Homer there 
are allusions to the soil, its products and its 
labors, always beautifully conceived and 
highly colored. The Greek writers, Hesiod 
and Theophastus, laid down at a very remote 
period, as then well understood, the princi- 
ples of plowing, fallowing; irrigation, drain- 
in£[, ditching, manuring, etc. 

The Romans interwove agriculture curioos- 
ly in their religion and their superstitioui 
rites. Their most distinguished statesmen 
and generals had patronymic names, derived 
from that of some vegetable, of which their 
ancestors were the successful producers — fat 
example, Fabius, Cicero, Lentulus, etc. The 
leading men of the state toiled occasifHially 
in the fields — as Cincinnatus, Curius, Den- 
tatus, Fabricius and Rcffulus. The farm of 
Cincinnatus is estimated to have contained 
four acres of land only. Thus was it^ as 
Pliny held, that the earth took pleasure in 
being cultivated by the hands of men crown- 
ed with laurels and decorated with triumphal 
honors. Cato, Yarro, Virgil, Columella, 
Pliny and Palladius, renowned names, have 
been attached to agricultural treatises. Wlio 
can forget the graceful and beautiful alhi- 
sions in the classics to the genial toUs of the 
husbandman! AVhat modem has ever ex- 
pressed more sententiously the rules o£ suc- 
cessful culture than Cato? Do you ask, says 
he, what is first in good tillage 1 — ^to ploir ; 
what is second ? — to plow ; the third is te 
manure ; the other part is to sow plentifiilly, 
to choose the seed cautiously, and to remove 
as many weeds as possible in the season. 

From the downfall of the Roman empire^ 
until the Reformation, and even much later, 
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•indnBtiy in Europe was paralyzed, and agri- 
culture, with the other arts of peace, declin- 
ed, as barbarism and arms usurped the sway. 
The iron rule of the feudal system resolved 
the great masses of society into an absolute 
and hopeless bondage, fatal to all improve- 
ment. Fields were converted into forests 
lor the chase. The domain of the king 
reached over all the lands in his realm, and 
lie distributed them out to his favorites, to be 
held at his arbitrary will and pleasure. Thus 
did those lordly chieftains, independent of all 
the world but their sovereign, and brooking 
little dependence even upon him, assert their 
territorial rights, and parcel them out in 
minor proportions to the vassals, leet men, 
jeomanry or people, with ingenious tenures, 
which exhausted the products of labor and 
enterprise, in the rapacious exactions of a 
euzerein lord and master. It required cen- 
turies to rescue man from this curiously ela- 
borated system of feuds, which, consecrating 
power and its abuses, imposed upon the sen- 
ses by its gorgeous concomitants. But 
where there is insecurity of property, or ra- 
ther no property at all, there can be no pro- 
gress nor enterprise. It almost seems in this 
view that a sixth sense has been added to 
the constitution of man — the tense of proper- 
ty. It is the first to exhibit itself, and the 
last to disappear. Give us something that 
we may call our own — ^no matter what it is 
— ^how small soever — how insignificant — the 
child shows it in his toy — no matter. Is it 
ours 1 May we use it, dispose of it, change, 
direct, alter, destroy it, consulting no other 
will or pleasure than our own 1 Oh, there is 
a luxury in property, and in the rights and 
privileges of possession and property ! Pro- 
fligacy and avarice are its extremes ; indus- 
try, order, society, laws, government, are its 
means. A wise Creator nxes us thus to the 
earth, of which we are a part, on which we 
must live, and to which we must return at 
last, despite the seductions of transcendental 
dreams. 

When the feudal system tottered upon its 
base, and fell at last in a mighty ruin, scat- 
tering its castellated remains over Europe, 
the world began that rapid stride in the 
career of progress, which has crowded into a 
generation the events of a previous thousand 
years. 

In the picture which Europe exhibits at 
the present day, there is much to gratify 
every true friend of the race, and in the con- 
trast much to disappoint. The once fertile 
Campania of Rome has become the resort of 
beggary, and where the garden of the Hespe- 
rides was placed, whole regions of Spain pre- 
sent the aspect of a desert. The country 
has been parceled out to the nobles and the 
clergy. ♦* One-third of Spain belongs to the 
femilies of the Medina Celi, D'Alva, D' Ace- 
da, and to the archbishops, bishops and chap- 



ters of Toledo." The vicious systems of 
man have destroyed all this fine country. 
The prospect, however, brightens as we re- 
gard Tuscany, which, though two-thirds 
mountainous, and of but 8,000 square miles 
surface, contains yet a prosperous populace 
of 1,300,000 ; or the Piedmont and the Mila- 
nese, the garden spots of the world — vine- 
yards and luxuriant pastures rise upon the 
delighted senses, amid naked, barren and pre- 
cipitous rocks. 

England and France, within the last few 
years, have made the most extraordinary pro- 
gress in agricultural pursuits. We might 
sjpeak of Britain particularly, where is prac- 
tised, at the present day, the most liberal, 
enlightened and scientific husbandry in the 
world. Every foot of soil capable of produc- 
tion is made to teem with vegetable life, and 
lands are improved to manifold their former 
value. In draining, alone, a subject now ex- 
citing such deserved attention, there has been 
conferred almost inappreciable wealth. Dr. 
Buckland tells us that there are men now liv- 
ing, who can remember when 40,000 acres of 
land, belonging to the late Lonl Leicester, 
now worth £40,000 a year, were nothing but 
rabbit warrens and rabbit heaths. And the 
secret was draining. A similar tract of land 
belonging to Sir Robert Peel, was swampy 
and altogether barren, until, by the same 
means, it was made to yield, in the first yrar, 
a splendid crop of turnips, in the second, one 
of barley, so luxuricnt that the stalks could 
not support the ears, and fell prostrate to the 
ground. The expenses were repaid in two 
years, and a worthless field became a most 
profitable piece of land. 

In the United States, the present may be 
considered the great age of agricultural re- 
form. It was not singular that with such an 
abundant country as ours, the soil would be 
long cultivated without any special care, and 
witn none of that economy which would pre- 
serve its vitality. The consequence has been, 
that lands which were the most fertile in the 
world, became at last almost irretrievably 
barren ; and the sons, whose fathers grew 
wealthy, scarcely with an effort, are fort^cd to 
submit themselves to exile from the paternal 
estates, sacrificing or abandoning them, to 
seek in new and virgin soils the support they 
cannot find at home. Alas ! how long has 
this been so with many of our old southern 
climes — most particularly Virginia and tho 
Carolinas — and how have their sons been 
scattered abroad by this reckless system ! 
Taught by sad experience, these ancient com- 
monwealths appear to be now engaged in 
earnest to recover what they have lost, and 
their citizens strain every nerve in devising 
means of regeneration. 

In most of the states of the Union, efforts 
are being made to develop the resources of ag- 
ricttlturei which are proportionate to the suli- 
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ject.* The most usual of these means are the 
establibhraent of County and State Agricultu- 
ral Associations, fruit, flower, and stock exhi- 
bitions, etc. Some of these are conducted in 
the most efficient manner, and exert a degree 
of influence we can scarcely estimate. There 
is an emulation excited which never sleeps 
again. There are essays and reports pre- 
pared, and perused by ten thousand readers ; 
there are experiments made, and subjects dis- 
cussed which are full of light. We have 
been watching the new spirit of our country, 
and thank Gt3 for it. Legislative appropri- 
ations are made for agricultural surveys, and 
all the mineral characteristics of soil arc de- 
termined with a degree of precision and cer- 
tainty which renders it almost impossible to 
be deceived. WTiat an improvement too in 
our agricultural publications, standard and 
periodical. Even the newspaper press finds 
it necessary to have a department for this 
subject, while chronicling the events of busy 
life. Our agricultural periodicals improve 
rapidly in the nature and value of their mate- 
rial. They have come to be in requisition 
among the planters, to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and are liberally sustained ; for what 
planter would be without such means of in- 
formation ! To be without a library of agri- 
culture, is for a planter to be without the im- 
plements of his profession. t A lawyer with- 
out the civil code, would be in about the 



« Agricnlture, from the rude stale in which in for- 
mer times it existed, has emerged, and is becoming 
every day more and more reduced to the method and 
precision or science. The profound investigations 
of Liobig In the vegetable world have already created 
a revolution ; a new and wide field of research Is 
opened, and one that allures from the transcendent 
interests which arc attached to it. The application 
of chemistry to agriculture, is a fhrther step in the 

Srogress of that Baconian philosophy, which ad- 
resses itself to the wants of man. By means of che- 
mical processes, we stimulate nature, we develop 
and bring into activity latent and inert elements, or 
neutralize and destroy those which are noxious. 
We resuscitate soils that are exhausted and dead, 
and increase without limit those that are already 
vital [and fruitful. Malthus need dread no more a 
world starving from over population, when the capa- 
cities of its soil maybe augmented almost indefinite- 
ly by means within our control. It is gratifying to 
mark the new impulse which has been given to ag- 
riculture. We cannot refer, without enthusiasm, to 
the labors of Liebig, Boussingault, Thaers, etc. In 
our own country we are not without able laborers 
in the field. Agricultural surveys are being every- 
where directed by State legislatures. We may par- 
ticularly refer to New-York, Virginia, S. Carolina, 
Alabama, etc. Agricultural associations are rising 
in dignity with us, and journals devoted to this 
branch of industry, becoming valuable and complete. 
The attention 'of all pariies seems to be at length 
aroused to the importance of the subject. 

t While upon an agricultural library, let us be al- 
lowed to suggest the best authorities to be consulted 
by the liberal agricultural student, disposed to per- 
fect himself in the science, and to extend the influ- 
ences of such knowledge throughout the country. 
Some of the works may be had in this city, most in 
our country, and all by foreign order. 

Uarte's Essays on Husbandry, London, 1770; 
Works of Arthur Young, in number, from 1771 to 



same condition and as wise. Then we hsre 
the new feature of agricultural schools. We 
hear of them in diflerent parts of the Union : 
in Prussia, France, Germany, Russia, Ire- 
land, and Switzerland. A professorship has 
been endowed in the venerable Harvard ; the ' 
same has been done in South Carolina, and 
we trust to see the example followed in eveiy 
such institution. If we are ever to have the 
University of Louisiana, of which our consti- 
tution speaks, will not the planters look to it, 
that that institution disseminates the princi- 
ples of scientific agriculture 1* What the 
government has been doing through the me- 
dium of the Patent Office reports, wonid be 
of inestimable importance, if continued and 
improved in the manner which so readily 
presents itself. The Smithsonian Institute 
may be made, in addition to its other charac- 
ter, a great National School of Agbicul- 

TURE. 

Fellow-citizenfi — Gentlemen of the Associ- 
ation : what are wi doing for agricoltare, 
and what do we propose to do f Certainly 
the state of this science is at a lower ebb 
here than in other parts of the Union. Oor 
fields have yielded us such abundant frait, 
that we deem it impossible they can do 
otherwise. We do but allow nature her own 
course, and she enriches without an effort. 
As Adam Smith used to say of those v^bo rent 
land in England, we reap almost where we 
have not sown. But will this continue to 
always? Does not the human constitatiot 
often appear fresh and vigorous, under the 
most exhausting and destructive habits Y— 
appear, we say, for disease and death almoet 
inevitably close the scene ! It must be io 
with us, if we abuse what God has bounti* 
fully given. When Deity proclaimed a sab- 
bdtical rest, even to the fields of the He- 
brews, he proclaimed, at the same time, • 
great law. that the earth, like man, demandi 
care and nurture, and that it is piety to ex- 
ercise them. The economy of agriculture ii 
to plant, that we may plant long, and *'hae- 
ten slowly," that we may quickly retch 
wealth. "It might be long, very long, before 
our lands would lose their value, under the 
worst of all systems of cultivation, but the 
time must come at last. Why should it 
come at all 7 If it be necessary to sprad 

1794, London ; Dickson's Husbandry of the ADcieDli, 
Edinburgh, 1788; Brown's Treatise on AnTiciiltnre 
and Rural Aflairs, Edinburgh, 1811 ; Loudon's Enef* 
clopedia or Agriculture, London, 1844 ; Low's Ek- 
ments or Practical Agriculture, London, 1838 ; Prti* 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, by TuU, Londoe ; 
Kirwan's Manures, London, 1808 ; Davy's Agricsh 
tural Chemistry, London, 1821 ; Beaton's New Sys- 
tem of Cultivation ; Chemistry for Fanners, nd 
Treatise on Soils by Sprenghel, 1831 ; Liebig's Or 
ganic Chemistry ; Johnston's Agricultural Chmis- 
try; Works of Boussingault, Dumas and Mulder: 
Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary ; ArmstrongVi Agri- 
culture. To these should be added some of theagri* 
cultural periodicals of the country. 

* This subject will, we understand, b« pot Is 
charge of the Professor of Chemistry. 
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npoD the soil a portion of it« income, it is a 
kind parent which repays with abundant in- 
terest every act of favor. The state allows 
eight per cent, interest, and no more ; but an 
enlightened agriculture defies the law and 
pays you usury, even compound interest. I 
know there are men around me, who are 
even more deeply impressed with this truth 
than I am myself. The state, it rejoices me 
to say, has many such sons, and her pros- 
perity will grow as their numbers increase. 

The society which 1 address was engen- 
dered by these considerations. It has ex- 
isted several years, and held its annual mee^ 
ings in this town. Exhibitions have been 
made, addresses delivered, and legislative 
aid granted, yet, after all, the association has 
not flourished, and has had but a small por- 
tion of the influence which belonged of right 
to it. Why is this ? Why are we so much 
in the rear of other communities? Is the 
fault in the people, or where ? I ask in vain. 
I know not how many of our parishes ore 
represented here in convention, but I know 
that they should all be ; that no considera- 
tion should prevent their uniting in a move- 
ment which addresses itself to the important 
interests of a great state. However, centle- 
men, we will not despond. Though there is 
much to be done, it is not impossible to do 
it. I would even say, eonqver mpostibilities, 
for in troth there are none such to resolute 
and determined men. It is not alone our 
State Association that we want. Let there 
be such association in every parish. These 
leaser bodies, consisting of neighborhoods, 
should often meet in social, though useful 
union. It would add many a pleasing hour 
to life. Discussion of practical and agricul- 
tural subjects, previously assigned, would 
•timulate thought and experiment, infuse a 
liberal spirit, incite research and observation, 
and much of that emulation which is the 
secret of success, and which in honorable 
minds is a beautiful virtue. 

Who is there that will lead the advance in 
these Parish Agricultural Associations. How 
•imple their institution, and how important 
their results. From the numerous subordi- 
nate bodies the central one here would re- 
ceive its annual delegates, reports, products, 
etc., for general and mutual mierchange and 
instruction. I say here, for now that the 
legislators of the state are to convene in this 
town, its importance must be greatly in- 
creased, and the meetings of the association 
and the attendance on the fair will be under 
more favorable auspices. I would enjoin, 
then, that we sufier not another year to pass 
away with the same indifference as the past. 
It will not be creditable to us. How much 
more worthy of the human mind is the oc- 
casional employment we have suggested, 
than the listless ease, the unintellectual rou- 
tine, the torpid life, and even the dissipation 
oi thought and habits, in which the leisure 



hours of men are often occupied, and plan- 
ters among the rest. Leisure may always be 
obtained for liberal pursuits. We never for- 
get the hours which were devoted to them. 
We never regret a co-operation with our 
fellow-men for noble purposes. We have 
lived when employed m the stody of great 
truths, valuable m being practicable, but not 
becavse they are so. There are pleasing 
memories of the hours we have spent : 



i(. 



not in jojm, or Inst, or wine. 



But search of deep philoeophy." 

The Agricultural A ssociation will thei efore 
aim to induce in our planters something of 
the true spirit. It will be preserved free 
from all private or party influences, that hnve 
done so much to disturb society. Its officers 
will he selected from the most experienced, 
intelligent, and worthy. Its commilteet, the 
most important feature of the organization, 
will be arranged with special reference to the 
subjects upon which they are to report, and 
their opportunities of being acquainted with 
them. Its preminm* awarded discreetly, 
and without a shade of prejudice or parti- 
ality. In the first efibrts to attain these, 
and before a very complete system can be 
arranged, it is not improbable some errors 
may be made, and some dissatisfaction re- 
sult. But such can never affect the value 
and importance of the institution, incident as 
they are to every similar body, in every 
shape of its existence, and more espeially in 
its mfancy. 

The prominent objects of attention in an 
organized Society of Agriculturists, may be 
stated to be the improvement of the staple cropt 
of the MtatCf and the introduction of near, pro^ 
ductive^ and profUable onet. It addresses 
itself to the fields, aud demands an improved 
and more liberal Husbandry — to the gar- 
dens, and bids Horticulture and Floricul- 
ture crown our boards, and delight our 
senses. Nor is it mindless of the condition 
and improvement of the animal creation — 
the stock that serve us in our labors, and 
minister to our wants. 

The exhibition made to-day at the Fair 
of the Association, creditable though it be, 
is only an earnest of what is intended, and 
what there are just reasons to predict here- 
after. The two staples of sugar and cotton 
appear to have absorbed all the agricultural 
capital of the state. The sugar planter 
may congratulate himself, that from a va- 
riety of causes, but chiefly now from the 
limited range of the sugar region, and the 
increased demand for the article, from the 
openings of foreign markets, this staple has 
enjoyed, and bids fair for a long way in the 
future to enjoy, unrivaled prosperity. Its 
production is also on the rapid increase 
with us, but with no ground for uneasiness 
that it will ever be too large. The improve- 
ments in the culture, in the quality, in the 
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manufacturei so striking and important, arc 
familiar to you all, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. Though much has been effected 
in a short time, there are many improve- 
ments still indicated. No other branch ot 
agriculture requires more the aid of liberal 
science than this. 

The cotton planters of Louisiana, in the 
results of the past and previous season, de- 
serve much commiseration. An insect of 
fearful and voracious appetite has traversed 
their fields, and in whole regions of country, 
like the locusts of Egypt, left literally '* no 
green thing alive." The advance in price, in 
consequence of an average crop in other sec- 
tions, will not be sufficient to compensate for 
the reduced quantity, and it unfortunately 
happens that the advance that has taken 
place will benefit but the comparatively few 
who have not been forced early into market. 
The future, it is thought, will be auspicious 
to this class of producers, where they can be 
protected or preserved from the scourge 
which has visited their fields. It has been 
made evident that the consumption of cotton 
is advancing much more rapidly than the 
production, and of course, gaining upon it. 
European stocks, that have influenced prices 
«o much, have given way already, and it is 
not improbable, at the expiration of the pre- 
sent year, they will be reduced very low, and 
in a few years become nothing. There are 
new markets for the staple opening on the 
continent of Asia, in Africa, and in China ; 
even Japan will probably invite us, and the 
old markets of Europe, as well as of our own 
country, increase daily in their demands. 
The competition of the East Indies ceases to 
be longer named, and one may dare affirm 
that thic discovery in Europe, by which cot- 
ton is converted into an agent of detonation 
is but one among the many uses yet to be 
discovered, to which this snowy fleece, more 
precious than the " fleece of gold," will be 
applied. 

It is not probable that the agricultural 
pursuits of Louisiana, will be much diversi- 
fied for a long time to come. I am by no 
means pcrsuaue<i that we have much to gain, 
by diverting our energies and our capital 
now into any new channels. Such are the 
wants of the world, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose the day very distant when there shall 
be a too great production of sugar, and I do 
not regret that circumstances are tending to 
make this the one great production of our 
state. No other staple is likely to yield 
more abundant returns. But let it not be 
supposed that any argument can be drawn 
from this for an exclusive devotion of the 
planter's life to a single subject to the ne- 
glect of all others. A single pursuit, unre- 
lieved, contracts necessarily the views and 
range of thought of the individual. He be- 
comes a man of one idea — sees, hears, feels, 



knows, regards nothing else— like a technical 
lawyer incased in forms and precedents, and 
forever incapable of reaching that high " Tan- 
tage ground** of the profession, of which Lord 
Bolingbroke speaks, and on which he recog- 
nized Bacon and Clarendon. It is one of 
the evils of such extreme division of labor, 
and devotion of one man to one pursuit, 
that it degrades a human being into the 
rank of a machine. It might be very well 
for trade, that ten men are employed in the 
manufacture of a pin ; but it is a sad ac- 
count, says Adam Smith, to give to one*i 
Creator, that a whole life-time has been spent 
in the production of a pin-head. 

I would have the planters of Louisiana, as 
gentlemen and intelligent men, cultivate a 
knowledge of every department of that pro- 
fession which they have made their own, 
though in practice confined to one depart- 
ment solely. Such a study is one of the 
most liberal and dignified, and tends in a 
high degree to elevate the whole nature and 
character of the student. Surely our plant- 
ers will not complain of a want of leisure 
for this, and they will not point me tea 
more appropriate pursuit. I do not base the 
argument upon mere pecuniary considerar 
tions, for it is a higher and a nobler one. 
We are not here to attain wealth simply, 
but to make wealth sitbserve all the great endt 
of our being. We do not live to learn only 
such things as mere living demands. Pytbs- 
goras said truly, ** He who knows only wbst 
he finds it necessary to know, is a man 
solely among the brutes." 

It would employ little if any labor, and 
draw nothing upon the time of our planters, 
if they would lay out and cultivate their 
grounds in orchards of such fruit as wiH 
thrive in our genial clime, introduce as 
means may admit exotics, nurture rare 
plants, and beautify thoir estates with vinei) 
flowers, and shades, and exhibit thus the ap- 
pearances of that true comfort and happiness, 
ever associated by the virtuous with ideas of 
rural life. I can conceive of no solitude more 
cheerless in the world , than an estate in the 
country, which while inhabited, is neglected 
and suflered to decay. God has so fssb- 
ioned us, that we are improved in head and 
in heart when surrounded and associated 
with the beautiful in art or in nature. 

We have heard it suggested, and bcfieve 
it to be true, that the culture of the finer 
qualities of tobacco will be found very prov- 
able to those in the state who have proper 
lands, and whose capital is not large, la- 
deed, we have seen some very aomiraUe 
specimens of this growth, both in the city 
on sale and here. The olive has been fre- 
quently suggested. The legislature hai 
given encouragement to silk, which needs 
little eflfort to be successfully produced. 
And there can be no ^question that in oar 
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abundant waste lands, rice of a superior 
quality can be made a very considerable 
crop. Whenever our attention may be given 
particularly to these subjects, and the time 
will no doubt ultimately come, we shall find 
in them sources of great profit and wealth. 
At present, I suppose, that any attention be- 
stowed will be little more than relief spots 
in the otherwise monotony of our agricul- 
ture. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of agriculture 
without remarking upon its great influences 
upon the character of society at large. In 
every country the agricultural classes, or 
those who have an interest in the soil, in the 
lands, who are removed afar from the cor- 
ruption of cities and the adverse influences 
of courts and power, are the bulwarks of the 
commonwealth, and the friends and support- 
ers of sound government. They are never 
radicals They ever deprecate rash innova- 
tion. They go for the government, while 
there is a possibility of preserving it pure, 
or of reforming it, and they declare only for 
REVOLUTION in that desperate contingency, 
when tyranny has overleaped all barriers, 
when hope has fled, and endurance longer 
would be a crime. 

The poets in all ages have traced the 
charms of agriculture with touches of exqui- 
site finish. They present us captivating 
and beautiful, yet not untrue, pictures of its 
e^enial labors, its dignity, its repose, and its 
independence. The finest illustrations in 
Homer are taken from the husbandmen and 
their pregnant fields. Hesiod is equally elo- 
quent, when he touches upon rural life. 
Who could ever forget the graceful and 
thrilling passages which abound eveiywhere 
in the pages of Virml. 

The Romans cherished agriculture as from 
the gods. Cincinnatus, Dentatus, Regulus, 
Fabricius, etc., were planters, and devoted 
their leisure from cares of state to the culture 
of the soil. The pleasure seats of the leading 
Romans were their country villas. Hardy 
independence, sterling patriotism, enthusias- 
tic devotion to liberty and love of country, 
and all the noble propensities, will be found 
in the agricultural classes. The virtues, too, 
of these classes are most likely to be preser- 
ved throughout all vicissitudes, and they 
have ever been conspicuous. The Hon. 
Daniel W^ebster, in his speech at Boston, in 
1820. contrasted strongly the morals of the 
farming and other interests, showing an 
amount of crime in the latter as twenty to one 
greater than in the former. In the preser- 
vation of health, true enjoyment and long 
life, the pursuits of agriculture have the 
ffreat advantage. Cities hardly counterba- 
lance these by their elegance, refinement, 
intelligence and luxury. Their frightful 
waste of life must be supplied from the cra- 
dles of the country. Physiologists tell us 



that in Paris there is scarcely a very old 
family. If they have not intermarried with 
new comers they have been lost, and even 
their names blotted out in a few generations. 
I am rejoiced, then, from the extent of our 
great Union, the immense territories, fruitful, 
and with almost every variety of soil and 
climate, and of unsurpassed fertility — an im- 
mense extent of forests yet unsubdued — I 
am rejoiced to say, that while our commercb 
is whitening every sea, and our manufacto- 
BiEs are seated by every waterfall, the great 
and predominant influences of our agricul- 
ture will be felt in all time to temper and 
regulate the whole. 

I shall not be thought guilty of any undue 
eulogy m the reflections which have occurred 
to so many others than myself I am will- 
ing to leave them with you, and leave you 
to the enjoyments of the life you are capable 
of appreciating — to the life for which we 
might gladly exchange cities, that Cowper 
well remarks, " God never made" — to the 
rural retreat, where it will be your own fault 
if plenty does not smile around ; if true com- 
fort, if refined enjoyment, if contentment 
and happiness are not realized in the calm 
hours, with nature for a companion to coun- 
sel you from her thousand varied forms : 

" For who the melodies of morn can tell, 
The wild brook bubbling down the mountain's 

side. 
The lowing herd, the sheep-fold's simple bell!" 

Or, lest I should be reminded of a topogra- 
phical blunder in commending you to the 
charms of bubbling water-falls, mountains, 
and sheep-folds, even in this clime of the 
sun and floral luxuriance, now that your 
harvests are ended, and you have reaped 
from your toils sufficient at least for grati- 
tude to an all-bountiful Providence, I will 
dismiss you with the admonition and coun- 
sel of honest and inimitable old Thomas 
Tusser :* 

" In harvest time, harvest folk, servants, and all. 
Should make altogether good cheer in the hall. 
And fill out the black bowl with blithe to their song. 
And let them be mcrr}' all harvest time long. 

Once ended the harvest, let none be beguiled, 
Please such as did help thee, man, woman, and 

child ; 
Thus doing with alway such help as they can, 
Thou winnest the praise of the laboring man. 

Now look up to Godward — let tongue never cease, 
In thanking of him for his mighty increase ; 
Accept my good-will — for a proof go and try— 
The better thou Ihrivest the gladder am I." 



* In the address as delivered, there were several 
pages on the mechanic arts, &c., which we now 
omit. The Louisiana Agricultural Society is dead, 
but with the formation of the National Society at 
Washington will it not be revived by our planting 
citizens. The suggestion made by us in the address, 
that the Smithsonian Institute should pay tribute to 
agriculture seems likely to be adopted by Congress. 
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States and TeiTiUmei T„„„«d Dnimn«,v«d farm. unplementi and Hoxm -"^JT?™ TtiZT 



Improred Dnimpn.T«i lann. ""ST™ """* iTul* &«. 

Maine 2039596 2515797 54861748 2284554 41721 55 13355« 

Now-Hninpahire. 2251488 1140926 55245997 2314125 34233 19 94277 

Vermoul 2591379 1525368 59727731 2790237 61057 218 14614€ 

Massachusetts 2133436 1222576 109076347 3209584 42216 34 1300W 

Rhode Island. 356187 197451 17070602 497201 6168 1 28698 

Connecticut 1768178 615701 72726422 1892541 28879 49 85461 

New- York 12408968 6710120 554546642 22084926 447014 963 931391 

New-Jersey 1767991 984985 120237511 4425503 63955 4089 118738 

Pennsylvania 8628619 6294728 407876099 147^2541 350398 2250 533SM 

Delaware 580862 375282 18880031 510279 13852 791 19M8 

Maryland 2797905 1836445 87178545 24(i3443 75684 5644 868SB 

District of Columhia..... 16267 11187 ir30460 40320 824 57 8l8 

Vlrfinia 10361155 15792176 216401441 7021772 272403 21480 317619 

North Carolina. 5453977 ....15543010 67891766 3931532 148693 25259 MITW 

South Carolina 4072651 12145049 82431684 4136354 97171 374S3 193244 

Georgia 6378479 16442900 95753445 5894150 151331 57379 3349S3 

Florida 349049 1236240 63231(i9 658795 10848 5002 72878 

Alabama 4435614 7702067 64323224 5125663 120001 59895 22T291 

MiaMssippi 3444358 7046061 54738634 5762927 115460 54547 8142SI 

Louisiaua 1590025 39:19018 75814398 11576938 89514 44849 105571 

•Texas 639107 14454669 16398748 2133731 75419 12364 214758 

Arkansas 781531 1816684 15265245 1601296 60197 41559 93151 

Tcnueasee 5175173 13808849 97851212 5360220 270636 75303 250458 

Kentucky 11368270 10972478 154330262 5169037 315682 65609 2474T5 

Ohio 9851493 8146C00 358758603 12750585 463397 3423 544499 

Michigan 1929110 2454780 51872446 2891371 58506 70 996T6 

Indiana 5046543 7746879 136385173 6704444 314299 6599 284554 

Illinois 50;J9545 699786'3 96133290 6405561 267653 10573 294871 

Missouri 2924991 6767937 6.1057482 3965945 223593 41508 228553 

Iowa. 824682 1911382 16657567 1172869 38536 754 45704 

Wisconsin 1045499 1931159 28526503 1641568 30179 156 64339 

California 62324 3831571 3874041 103133 21719 1666 4380 

Miunciiota 5035 23846 161948 15981 860 14 607 

Oregon 132857 299951 2849170 183423 8046 420 9487 

Utah 16:J33 30,516 311799 842^ 2429 325 4861 

NewMexico 166201 124,370 1653952 77960 5079 8654 10635 
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Sutei and Territories ^J^'J^'"* Other cattla Sheep Swine ^''j'J^i'^'' Wheat, boahels ^ fj ^ ^ 

Maine 83593 125890 451577 54598 9705726 296259 103918 

New-Hampiihiro 59027 114606 384756 6:1487 8871901 185658 183117 

Vermont 48407 154025 919992 66278 12640248 52.'i925 17®W 

MawachuMctts 4C611 83284 188631 81119 9647710 :J1211 481021 

Rho<leMand 8189 9375 44296 19509 1532637 49 26409 

Connecticut 46988 80226 174181 76472 7467490 41769 600691 

New-York 178909 767406 3453241 1018252 73570499.... 13121 498 4148182 

New. Jersey 12070 80455 160488 '2:)0370 10679291 1601190 1255578 

Pennsylvania. 61527 562195. 1822357 1040366 4 1500053.... 15367691 4806180 

Delaware 9797 24166 27503 56*261 1849281 482511 8068 

Maryland 34135 98595 177902 35'2911 7997634 4494680 320014 

District of Columbia 104 123 150 1635 71643 17.170 S509 

Virginia 89513 669137 1310004 1830743 33656659.... 11 23261 6 458939 

North Carolina 37309 434402 595219 1812813 17717647 2130102 299S69 

South Caiolina 20507 563935 285551 1065503 15060015 1066277 43190 

Georgia 73286 600019 560435 2168617 25';28416 1088534 53750 

Florida 5794 182415 23311 209453 2880058 1027 llSt 

Alabama 66961 433263 371880 1904540 21690112 291044 I796I 

MiK»i?«ippi 83485 436254 304929 1582734 19403662 137990 9008 

Louisiana 51068 414798 110333 597301 11152275 417 475 

♦Texas 49982 636805 99098 683914 10266880 41689 . . 3108 

Arkrin«as 31239 165.320 91256 8.'J6727 6617969 199639 8047 

Tennessee 86255 414051 811591 3114111 29978016 1619386 8918S 

Kpiitucky 62074 442763 1102121 2861103 29591387 2140822 415013 

Ohio 65381 749067 3942929 1964770 44121741.... 14487351 425718 

Michigan 55:<50 119471 746435 205847 8008734 4925889 105871 

Imiiana 40221 389891 1122493 22«i3776 22478555 6214458 78791 

Illinois 76156 541209 894043 1915910 24209258 9414575 83381 

Missouri 111268 445615 756309 1692043 19766851 2966928.. . '*441B 

Iowa 21892 09025 149560 32:i247 3689275 1530581.. .19918 

VVi.^consin 42S01 76293 124892 159276 4879385 4286131 819S3 

California 4780 253599 17574 2776 31151058 1T328 — 

Minnesoia 655 740 80 734 9-2859 1401 195 

Orczon 8114 24188 15382 302.35 1876189 211943. ""l08 

Utah 5266 2489 3262 914 546968 107702 . . *" SlO 

New-Mexico 12257 10085 377271 7314 1494629 196516.. "'"'- 
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8tttM mod Territorieti 



ndiMi Com, 
baahtfhof 



Okia, Imshcla of RiMlte Tobacco. Ibt, 



Ginned Cot- 
ton, balas of 
400lfa«.eftch 



Wool,lbt. 



Maine 1750056.... 21 81 037.. 

NewHampsihtre 1573670 973381.. 

Varmonl 203-2016.... 23077U.. 

Musachtuetta 234549U.... 1165106.. 

Rhod« hIaDd 539*.i02 215232.. 

Coouecticut 1935043.... 11 58738.. 

New-York 17858400... 26552814.. 

New-Jersey 8759704. . . . 3378063. . 

PenMylvania. 19835214... 21538156.. 

Delaware 3145533 604518.. 

Maryland 11104631 . . . .2242151 . . 

District of Columbia 65230 8134.. 

Virginia 35254319... 10179045.. 

North Carolina 27941051.... 4052078.. 

South Carolina 16271454.... 2322155.. 

Georgia 30080099. . . .3820044. . 

Florida 19968C9 66586.. 

▲Ubama 2875404 8.... 2965697.. 

MiMiMippi 22446552.... 1503288.. 

Louisiana 10226373 89637.. 

•Texas 5926611 178883.. 

Arkansas 8893939 656183.. 

Tennetwee 52276223 7703086. . 

Kentucky 58(i75r)9l 8201311.. 

Ohio 59078695... 13472742.. 

Michigan r.. 564 1420.... 2866056.. 

Indiana 52964363.... 565501 4.. 

nUnois 57646984... 10087241.. 

Missouri 360G9543.... 5243476.. 

Iowa 8656799.... 1524345.. 

Wisconsin 1988979.... 3414672.. 

California 12236 — .. 

MinneK>ta 16725 30582. 

Oregon 2918 65146. 

Utah 9899 10900. 

New-Mexico 365411 5. 
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525., 

...2860765.. 
...970738. 
...487233. 
...990019. 

23247. 

...657118. 

...559619.. 

....109897. 

...131374. 

...182595., 

...1364.378., 

...2297403. 

..10196371. 

...204328:*. 

...2610287. 

...2150113. 

...1615860. 
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..3436040 
.4304919 
.4947351 
..3585384 
...651029 
-.2689725 
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..3207236 
..5980732 
...240542 
...764939 
....28292 
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.-1060844 
-- 1492487 
-.5057769 
..2359897 
-.20P3337 
.2514861 
...934627 
...276120 
..14G2077 

9292 

.. .21145 

91336 

-...43968 
3 



592141230. . 146533216. .215312710. . 199739746. .2468625. -52518143- .9219642. .65781751 



8tat«a sad TemtoriM 



Sweet Pta., 
bushsla 



Bm-Iot, 
bashsla 



Bockwhest, 



Maine — ...151731.. 

New-Hampshire — 70256.. 

Vermont — 42147.. 

Massachusetts — ...112385.. 

RhodeUland — ....18875.. 

Connecticut 80 19099- - 

New-York 5623.. 3585059.. 

New-Jer«iey 508015 6492.. 

Pennsylvania 52172... 165584.. 

Delaware 65443 56. . 

Maryland 208993 745.. 

District of Columbia 3497 75.. 

Virginia 1813671 ,...25437. 

North Carolina 5095709 2735. 

South Carolina 4337469 4583. 

Georgia 6986428.... 11501. 

Florida 757226... — . 

Alabama 5475204 3958. 

Missi9«ippi 4741795 229. 

Louisiana 642845:}... — . 

Texas 1323170 4776. 

Arkansas 788149 177. 

Tenn*i>eo 2777716 2737. 

Kentucky 998184.... 95343. 

Ohio 18799 1... 354358. 

Michigan 1177.... 7.5249. 

Indiana 201711.... 45483. 

Illinois 157433... 11 0795. 

Missouri 332120 . ..9631. 

lo«a 6243.... 25093. 

Wisconsin 879... 209692. 

California 1000 9912. 

Minnesota 200 1216. 

Oregon — ... — 

Utah 60 1799. 

New-Mexico — 5. 



bushels 

.104.'>23.. 

..05265.. 

.208699.. 

.106095.. 

...1245.. 

.229297.. 

3183955.. 

.878934., 

2193692. 

...8615. 

.103671. 

378. 

..214898. 
...16704- 

283. 

250- 

55. 

348- 

....1121. 

3. 

...... Dtf - 

175. 

...19427. 
...16097- 
..638064. 
.-472917- 
..149740. 
..184504- 
...23590. 
...52516. 
...79878. 



Vtl. ofOr- 

«hnrd Pro- 

ducu in doU. 



J«IW Produce, 



.515. 



.342865.. 
.248563.. 
.315045.. 
.463995.. 
..63994.. 
.175118.. 
1761950.. 
.607268.. 
.723389.. 
..46574.. 
.164051.. 
...14843 , 
..177137.. 
...34348., 
...35108.. 
...92776. 
....I2$0. 
...l.'>408. 
...50405. 
...22:159. 
...12605. 
...40141. 
...52994. 
..106160. 
..695921. 
-.1.32650. 
-.324940. 
-.440089. 
..512527. 
...8434. 
...4823. 

...ri7oo. 



...724.. 

...344.. 

...659.. 

..46K8. 

..1013.. 

..4269.. 

..9172., 

..18I1-. 

.25590. 

...145. 

..1431. 

...863. 

..5408. 

.11058. 

..5880. 

...796. 

....10 

...220. 

...407- 

....15. 

....99. 

35. 

■ • • • IrM . 

..8093. 

-48207- 

..1654. 

.14055. 
...2997. 
..10563. 
....420. 
....113. 

.58055. 



.332 
100. 



...1271 
."...823L 



..2363 



.122387.. 

..56810.. 

..18853.- 

-600020.. 

..98298.. 

.196874.. 

.912047-- 

.475242.. 

.688714-. 

..12714.. 

..200969.. 

...67222.. 

.183047.. 

. . .39462. . 

...47286.. 

. . -76.500. . 

.-..8721.. 

...84821., 

...46250.. 

..148329.. 

...12254.. 

...17150. 

...97183-. 

-.293120. 

..2142U4. 

...14738. 

...72864. 

..127494. 

...99451. 

....8848. 

...32142. 

...75275. 

150. 

...90241. 
...23808. 
...-6679- 



Butter. lbs. Cheese lbs. 

..9243811- ---2434454 
..6977056.. -.31 96563 
.11871451.... 8729834 
..8071370,... 7088142 

...995670 316508 

.64981 1 9.... 5:363277 
.79701*094... 49741413 

-.9487210 365756 

.398784 1 8.... 2505034 

.. 1055308 3187 

..38«)6I60 3975 

....14972 1500 

.11081*359 436298 

..4140290 95921 

..2991850 4970 

..46411559 46976 

...371498 18015 

-.4009811 31412 

..4346-2.J4 21191 

...683; 09 1957 

..232<ri56 91619 

...Jf542:j9 30088 

..81395^15 177681 

...9877968 213784 

. .34-1 4!m9... 208 19542 
...70fi.'->879..- -101 1492 

.12781535 624364 

..12.V->G.'>i;i... 1278225 

...779-2499 202122 

...2171188 209840 

...363:1*50 400283 

705 150 

IKK) _ 

...211461 36980 

83309 30898 

Ill 5848 



3825581 1 . .5167213. .8955945. .7720862. .221249. .5270130. .312948915- - 105.>39599 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE U. S.-^GENSUS, 1850. 



SUtM and TerritoriM 



Hay, tons 



^^^I'^^.sijsr 



alaof 



"r 



Daw Rot- 
Ud, tons 



[aino 755889 9097. 



NewHampshire 598854. 

Vermont 866989. 

Mas9aehusetti 651807. 

Rhodnhland 74818., 

Connecticut 516131., 

New-York 3728797., 



.9214 40120.. 

829 8071.... 257174.. 

760.... 14996.... 258513.. 

...1002 5085.... 121595.. 

...1328 3708 277.. 

-.13841.... 16608 554.. 

.. 68222 .... 96493 ... 2536299 .. . 

New-Jersey 435950.... 28280.... 63051 2133.. 

Pennsylvania 1842970.. .125030.... 53913 22088.. 

Delaware 30159 2525 1403 348.. 

Maryland 157956.... 15217 2561 1870... 

District of Columbia 2279 3... — 15.. 

Virginia 369098.... 29727.... 23428 11506... 

North Carolina 145662 576 1275 9246.. 

South Carolina 20925 376 30 26.. 

Georgia 23449 132 428 261.. 

Florida 2510... — 2 14.. 

Alabama 32685 138 547 276.. 



....1. 
. 283! 
... 63 , 

• • • VUa 



MiMiesippi 12505 . . . 

Louisiana 25752... 

•Texas 8279.. 

Arkansas 3977... 

TenncMsee 74092.., 

Kentucky 113655... 

Ohio 443142... 

Michi^n 404934.. 



• • • •Crl • • « 

2... 

10.. 

....90.., 
..5096... 
..3230... 
102197... 



..533.. 
...97.. 



...473. 

...125. 

— 7. 

...436 157. 

..9118 1032.. 

.21451 5304. 

.37310 63731. 



Water 

Rotted. Fl«.Ih.. '^^1^ 

. — 17081 581 

. — 765(2 189 

. — 80759 919 

. — 1102 72 

. — 1792S 7(9 

3 940577. ..579« 

. — 182965... 16535 

. .2006 528079- . .41650 

...570 11050 856 

. — 35686. ...2446 

!... 51. !!.*.990450!!. 59318 

3 5W796...381W 

. — ^ 333 55 

....73...... .5387..... 09 

. — 50.. — 

70 3841 «7 

665 » 



.7... — 



Indiana 403230 

Illinoib 601952 

Missouri 1 16743 

Iowa 80055 

Wieconsin 275662 

California 2038 

Minnesota 2019. 

Orei^on 373 

Utah 4805. 

New-Mexico — 



16969 9785..... 10663. 



...18329.. 

3427.. 

.615.. 

342.. 

483.. 



.11951 92796. 

.14380 3551. 

.4337 8130. 

.2096 8242. 

...342 15930. 

..483.... — . 



— ... — 1048. 

..3913. ...1183 367807. 

.40936. ..14756... .7793123. 

...140 50 446937. 

...166 37 6994. 

...341.. ..1071 584469. 

...142 141 160063. 

.17207... 5351 520008. 

— .. — 62553. 

...300 2 68393. 



96 

...SSI 

.Aims 

..75572 
.186880 
...1491 



.10788 
.13641 
.. 1999 
.1191 



.4 
2 



.22. 



..8. 
.50. 



.640. 
.550. 



12839141 . . .467983. . .413154. . .3467514. . .63588. . .25380. . . 13391415. .562S10 



Stat«a«od Territories 



Silk Co«ooiis Maple Soffw 
lbs. of U». of 



Caae Sugar, 
hbd«. of 
ICOOlba 



Mol 
gallons 



B«Mwaz ft 
H(m«y, lbs 



ValM of Home- 
made Maoafbe- 
tnrea 



Vahai^ 



...93542. .. — 

. . 1294863 .... — 

..5980955... — 

...795525 ... — 

28.... — 

...50796.... — 

.10357484 ... — 

2197... — 

.2326525... -- 

....47740.".'.".' — 

1227665.'...' — 



Maine 252 

NewHampshire 4191 

Vermont 268 

Magsachusetta 7 

Rhode Island — 

Connecticut 328 

New-York 1774 

New- Jersey 23 

Penufylvauia 285 

Delaware — 

Maryland 39 

District of Columbia. — 

Virginia 517 

North Carolina 229 27932. 

South Carolina 123 200. 

Georjria 813 50. 

Florida 6 — . 

Alabama 167 643. 

Mississippi 2 — 

Louisiana 29 255. 

*Texa» 22 — . 

Arkansas 38 9330 . 

Tennessee 1923 158557 . 

Kentucky 1301 437345 . 

Ohio 1552 4588209. 

Michigan 8 2438987. 

Indiana 387 2921642. 

Illinois 47 248904. 

Mi»souri 186 178750 . 

Iowa 246 78407 . 

Wi»consiu — 610976. 

California — — 

Minne*ota — 2950. 

Oregon — — 

UUb — — . 

New-Mexico — — 



•laii«ki'si 

.3167 189618 513599 1646771 

.9811 117140 393455 15»9?3 

. 6997 249432 276331 1871481 

.4693 59508 205333 25OO0M 

.... 4 6347 26495 667489 

.665 93304 192252 

56529 1756190 1280333 1357; 

.954 156694 112781 

50652 838509 749132 8219618 

. . .50 41248 38121 373MI 

. 1430 74802 111821 19548N 

— 550 2075 9031 

40322 880767 2156312 7509018 

— 704 512289 2086522 57678if 

... 67 1 1 5904 2 1 6281 909525 130889? 

. . 1644 216150 732514 1638968 6339781 

.2752 352893 18971 75582 51488S 

. .8242 83428 897021 1934120 489348B 

. .388 18318 397460 1164020 3636W1 

226001 . . 10931 177 96701 139232 1458999 

. .7351 441638 380532 255719 11060SS 

— 18 192338 638217 11Q99IS 

.248 7223 1036572 3137710 640I76S 

.284 40047 1156939 2456838 6160319 

.197 308308 804275 1712196 7439MS 

— 19823 359232 340947 ISKSff 

— 180325 935329 1631039 6567985 

— 6354 869444 1155902 497S9B8 

— 5636 1327812 1663016 3349S17 

— 3162 321711 221292 8S1184 

— 9874 131005 43621 9IM78 

— — — 7000 10Q17S 

— - 80 — »I9 

— 24 — — 164519 

— 58 10 1392 6798S 

— 4236 2 6033 8ll« 



14763 . . .33980457. . .247778. . . .12821574. . .14850627. . . .27478931 . . . .119473«9 
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AGRICULTURE— ANALYSIS OF CROPS. 

The following table from Johnson's Lectures, exhibits the average produce of nutritive matter of dif- 
ferent kinds from an acre of the usually cultivated crops : — 



Oroa prodaee 
butk tb$ 

Wheat 25... 1,500. 

«' 30... 1,800. 

Barley 35.... 1,800. 

" 40... 2,100. 

Oats 40... 1,700. 

*♦ 50.... 2,100. 

25.. 

30. 



Husk or 
Wocdv Fibi« 
lit 
225 
270 
270 . 



SUrch 
Siurnr, &e. 

ills 

... 825.. 

.. 990.. 

..1,080.. 



Gluten, Ac. Oil 

.150 to 280 30 

180 to 340 36 

.210 10 260 35 



Rye 

Indian com 30 . . 

Buckwheat 30 . . 

Beans 25. . 

*' 30.. 

Peas 25.. 

Tout 

Potatoes 6 . . 

" ...^ 11.. 

Turnips 20.. 

" 30.. 

Carrots 25 . 

Mangel-Wurzel 20. . 

Meadow Hay 1 Ji 

Clover Hay 2 . . 

Pea Straw 

Wheat Straw 



315 1,260 250 to 310 42 

340 1,000 230 to 320 60 

420 1,054 290 to 400 76 



.. 40 
160to320 960 230 to 350 48 



1,300 130to260 780 130 to 200. 

1,600... 

1,800 . 

1,300... 

1.600... 

1,900... 

1,600.. 



100 
320 
160 
190 
130 



1,260. 

650. 

640. 

760. 
. 800. 



216 90 

100? 

.380 to 450 32 

.450 to 530 38 

. 380 



or Fat 
lU 

to 60 
to 72 
to 54 
to 63 
to 120 
to 150 
to 50 
to 65 
to 170 
5? 

to 48 
to 57 
34 



SftlijM 

Matter 

Om 

...30 

36 

.50 

.. .60 

...70 

...80 

...26 

...32 

...27 

.. .21 

.48 

...57 

. . . .48 



..13,500 540 1,400 270 

..27,000 1,080 4,800 540 

..45,000 900 4,000 670 

67,000 1,340 6,000 1,000 



.56,000 1,680 5,600. 



Oat Straw 



.45.000. 
3,400. 
4,500. 
2,700. 
3,000. 
3,600. 



900 
1,020 
1,120 

675 
1.500 
1,800 



.4,950. 
.1,360, 

1,800. 

1,200. 
. 900. 

1,080. 



2,700 1,210 950. 



Barley Straw . 
Rye Straw... 



3,500 . 
2,100. 
2,500. 
4,000. 
4,800. 



1,570 
1,050 
1,250 
1,800 
2,200 



1,200. 

, 630. 

750. 

1.500. 

1,800. 



840 

900 

240 

420 

330 

40 

48 

36 

28 
33 
53 
04 



45 
90 
130 
.200 
200 
? 
70 to 170. 
135 to 225. 

40 
60 to 100. 
70 to 120. 

? 

i ] 

? 
t 

1 



.120 

240 

.300 

.450 

800 

450 

.220 

.400 

.135 

150 

.180 

.135 

.175 

.105 

.125 

.160 

.200 



The value of this table, in practice, is mainly in the feeding of stock, where the quantity acquired for 
nutrition can be thrown out, and waste avoided. Sugar, gluten and oil, the highly nourishing properties 
of grain, are shown by the analysis. 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS— New 
Ones for the South. — First, The vine will 
flourish wherever the soil is calcareous and 
the atmosphere not too moist. In small 
vineries it is easy to add lime or bone ma- 
nure, so as to furnish the carbonates and 
phosphorates .this plant requires ; but in 
large vineyards the calcareous principle 
must be in the soil itself, or the culture 
rarely succeeds, and even if the vines are 
reared they produce an inferior wine. If we 
trace the vine-growing region of Europe, we 
find the best wines are produced in lime- 
stone ranges. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
to find extensive inclosures surrounding a 
soil suited to the growth of the grape, within 
which the wine produced is worth two or 
three dollars a gallon, while that made from 
grapes grown immediately outside the walls, 
although attended with equal care, and ma- 
nufactured with equal skill, is not w^orth 
more than ten, or at most twenty, cents a 
gallon. Volcanic soils, from the peculiar 
salts with which they are impregnated, are 
likewise well adapted to the culture of the 
vine. It will be seen, therefore, that before 
any attempt is made to establish extensive 
vineyards the soils should be analyzed by a 
competent geologist. 

A dry almosphere is likew^ise important, 
for it has been found that where great mois- 

6 



turc prevails the foot stalk becomes woody 
before the fruit matures, and the berries in 
consequence rot or fall off. 

It is not our province or our intention to 
say anything here of the best method of cul- 
tivating the vine. There exists many excel- 
lent popular treatises upon the vine which 
contain abundant information on the subject, 
to which we refer our readers, contenting 
ourselves with observing, that without judi- 
cious trimmings and high manuring, good 
sound succulent grapes cannot be produced.* 

* The vine is indigenous to Persia, but a product 
of most temperate climates. It wa.s early introduced 
into Greece and Italy, and into Franco by the PhcB- 
nicians. In North America it was found growing 
wild, and may be cultivated in most parts south of 
the 38*^ of latitude. One of the prominent objects in 
the colonization of Carolina was the cultivation of 
the grape, and it was also insisted upon very early 
in Louisiana, and afterwards in Alabama. See 
*' Locke's Constitution of Carolina," *' Martin's Loui- 
siana," " Mecks' Address and Reference to French 
Colony in Alabama.'' 

Every classical scholar remembers with delight 
the favorite Faleniian and Ce«'uban wines ; the 
wines of Lesbos and Chios, of which Greek and Ro- 
man poets have sung so sweetly, and which they re- 
garded as from the gods. The vine was cultivated 
in Britain soon after the invasion of Ca-sar, and ex- 
tensive vineyards existed so late as the time of 
Richard II. It is now found only in hot-houses in 
that country. Of the native American grapes may 
be mentioned the Fox Grape, so well known to us. 
the Little Summer and Chicken Grape, and the Ball 



AOSICDLTDBAL PRODUCTS — »EW < 



S TOR THX BOOTH. 



article to which we would rail This chnrring may be arcn in bungs a 
of the southern agriculturaliai laps, but not in corltn, which being in I 
k, ((iueress Saber.) Wchavr long way of the wood. Ihe chamng is taV 
of the olT in the rounding." 



south of Europe, but have frcifucntly obucrv- 
cd it on the eoasl of Spain, Portugal and 
France, stretching out its long branches in 
a manner that reminded us very much ofthr 
live oak plantations of our own maritime 
stales. Ihe tree begins to yield the cork 
at fifteen years, and continues to produce to 
■ great age. The stripping of bark which is 
' ' lufacturing corks, does tiol injure 



theti 



all; il 



every > 



years. l^udon says, " it is taken off 

sheets or tables, much in the same 

oak bark is taken from standing ti 

England. After being detached it is 

ed by presenting the convex side to h 

by prcBBUre. In cither case it is charred on 

both surfaces to close the transi 



pemong laa atinined alwaJy vi>rj hlfh cclelirKy, In 
■ DUiveorNonli CBmllni, and nourlstaei souli W 
nJt' Isitindg. SCO "Alabamn Planter," wrt. I., No. 
321. ' 

Ihe Piin,saulle<iftDiniIii place of HtaipmcDI. Oporto 
Almost all this wins vMiirh Is shipped Is fieatly 
adnltenlad with brandy. tUtnY, a product oTSpain, 



MorCadii 

Mraled. C'Jonf, Ihc moa. _„ , 

Lalonr, Chilean Hsigaui and Hant-Drion. thi. .1.. 
being in hl|;heat ealum. Chanipagiu. naneil Ihii 
Iba province mikian 11, itio Silery hclni nuuii c> 
teemed ; the trade In Ihia wine Is tarricTon priiic 
pally at Rbeimo, Avi»t an<l Bpemay. Bnrgrnilg i 



There are many proprietors in the neigh- 
borhood of Bordeaux and Bayonne nho de- 
rive a revenue of twenty-five thousand to 
Ihirty thousand livrea, (from li*c to eii 
thousand dollars a year,) from their cork oak 
groves. The acoms may be procured from 
thence. They should be packed in wet 
moss, and allowed to cermtnale on the pas- 
sage, after being quite dry, they rarely 
sprout. They would grow, we beliere, 
throughout the whole region of live oak, 
and would require very little attention or 
afler-cuUure. when once well set.* 

Another plant which might be introduced 
at the south, and which would, doubtlus 
prove profitable, is the Livrni Cam-pkan. 
The fourth bulletin of our National Insti- 
tntef contains an admirable report of that 
distinguished naturalist, J. C. ReinhardI, ia 
which he gives a succinct and useful notice 
of the principal plants cultivated in Borneo, 
Sumatra. Japan and China. In speaking of 
this plant, he says : " Nearly all the camphor 
eiported to Europe and America is obtaintd 
from the Launa Campham. a tree which 
grows in China, Japan and Forniosa. The 
tree, including Ihe roots, is cut into small 
pieces and boiled, the aublimed gum being 
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l«l ; II 



uch or IIS papularir 
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It is purified by the Dutch, and offers a 
profitable article of commerce. The younger 
Michaux, in addressing the writer, says : " I 
have frequently and unremittingly urged my 
friends in Charleston to cultivate the Laurus 
Camphora^ camphor tree, which is much less 
liable to be injured by the cold than the orange 
tree. It is not in the sandy soil of the environs 
of that town that this tree ought to be planted, 
but in the fresh swamp land ei«^ht or ten 
miles in the interior, where the red bay is 
found, to which it is analogous. The Lau- 
rus Campkora might very well be grafted 
upon this tree, but it is commonly found in 
all the nurseries around Paris, where it is 
sold at five francs (one dollar) a plant of 
thirty inches high. This tree reaches the 
height of forty and fifty feet. What an ac- 
quisition it would be to the southern part of 
Georgia and to Florida !" We hope the ex- 
periment will be made and this valuable 
plant generally introduced into the southern 
states.* 

But the plant which we would recommend 
most earnestly to the attention of the South- 
em cultivator, is the New- Zealand flax, 
(phormium tenax.) It was first brought to Eu- 
rope by the naturalists who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage of discovery in 
the Pacific, in 1775. It is thus spoken of: 
" One plant in particular deserves to be no- 
ticed here, (New- Zealand,) as the garments 
of the natives are made from it. A fine, 
silky flax is produced from it superior in ap- 
pearance to anything we have in this coun- 
try, (England,) and perhaps as strong. It 
grows in all places near the sea, and a con- 
siderable way up the hills, in bunches or 
tufifs, bearing yellowish flowers on a long 
stalk." 

Captain Wilkes, in his narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, says, 
'* The native hemp (phormium tenax) is a 
most useful plant. It grows in large quan- 
tities, and is applied by them (the natives) 
to many purposes, besides being a principal 
article of foreign trade It is an important 
material in the construction of their houses, 
for which purpose it is made into cords, that 
are also used for other common uses. It is 
manufactured into fine fishing lines, which 



* Camphor is obtained by boiling the Laurus Cam- 
pkora timber of China. The export from China is 
from 350,000 to 500,000 lbs. Small quantities are ex- 
ported from Batavia of Japan Camphor. A better 
quality is produced from the forests of Sumatra, 
Borneo and Malay, but never reaches European 
markets. ** The camphor tree." says Johnston, 
*' belongs to the same family as the common sassa- 
fras of the United States, though in its general cha- 
racter it is most nearly related to the red bay, bo 
common throughout the southern country, both be- 
ing evergreens of similar height and at a' small dis- 
tance looking so much alike as to be easily mistaken 
for each other." The value of camphor imported 
into the United States has increased from $22,000 in 
1835 to $143,536 in 1S45.— Ed. 



we much admired at Sydney for their 
strength and beauty." 

" The manufacture of the hemp is altogether 
perfonned by the women, who cut it, and 
after it has been dried a little, divide it into 
strips about an inch in width. The outer 
green fibres are then scraped off with a piece 
of glass or a sharp shell. The inner fibres 
being thus exposed, are easily separated, 
and the greatest care is taken to keep all the 
fibres straight as possible, both in this and 
the following operations. To this precau- 
tion the great strength of the cordage the 
natives make of it is owing. After the fibres 
are separated they are washed, rubbed, and 
laid in the sun to bleach." 

Captain Wilkes says nothing of the gar- 
ments of the natives being made of this ma- 
terial, which they are for the most part, and 
he is mistaken when he attributes the great 
strength of the cordage to the peculiar man- 
ner of dressing this description of flax. If 
he had referred to the experiments of La 
Billardiere, he would have seen that the fibre 
of this plant is much stronger than any ve- 
getable fibre we know of La Billardiere 
found that the fibre of the agave americana 
breaks under a weight of seven ; that of flax, 
eleven and three-fourths ; that of hemp, six- 
teen and three-fourths ; that of New-Zealand 
flax, twenty-three and seven-elevenths, so 
that the phormium is very much the strong- 
est of known vegetable fibres, and is only 
exceeded by silk, which reaches twenty- 
four. The English are well aware of its 
superiority for cordage, and so long ago as 
1831 they imported from New South Wales 
1,065 tons of it per annum, the market value 
of which was from £15 to £25 per ton. 

Wc believe that this plant will succeed 
best in rich swamp soil, although Captain 
Cook saw it growing luxuriantly on the hill 
sides. It may be propagated by the offsets 
which it throws out at the roots, but no 
doubt it will produce seed in the southern 
country which will afford a simple and easy 
way of propagating it. The phormium ha« 
been found to bear the winters of Ireland 
and the south of England, and is quite na- 
turalized in Provence, France, where it bears 
seed. 

Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, says of this plant, that in New- Zea- 
land,," The phormium tenax answers all the 
uses of hemp and flax." "There are," he 
says, "two kinds of this plant, the leaves of 
one of which are yellow, those of the other, 
deep red, and both resembling the leaves of 
flags. Of these leaves they make lines and 
cordage much stronger than any of the kind 
in Europe. They likewise split them into 
breadths, and tying the strips together, form 
their fishing-nets. Their common apparel, 
by a simple process, is made from these 
leaves, and their finer by another preparation 
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from tho fibres. This plant is foiind both ARKANSAS, and its Natural Advar- 

on high and low ground, in dry mould and tageb. — No part of the United States — cli- 

in deep bogs, but as it grows larger in the mate, soil, and the facilities of getting the 

latter, that seems to be its proper soil. It products of the earth to market considered— 

has lately been found to prosper in the south affords so many inducements for the poor 

of Ireland." man, or one with moderate means, as the 

The phormium would doubtless succeed in northern portion of Arkansas. In using the 
the rich bottoms of the Mississippi Valley, word northern, I design it in contra-distrac 
and would add another to the many valuable ^»on from the southern portion, which is bet- 
products of that favored region, and would ^®r suited for cotton planters and men of great 
prove a valuable acquisition to our national means. A careful survey of the map will at 
and commercial marine. o»ce demonstrate how abundantly it is sap- 

We recommend its introduction to south- P''«.« f/^°. ""^s of small streams ; the nvcr 

em planters, even where it may not be navigable for boats, the small streams capable 

thought advisable to raise it for sale. The of driving any kmd of machmery. 

leaves fonn strong and durable baskets, „,J.*J® l^^^t river of norlhern Arkansas is 

plow lines, and such cords as we daily use ^> ^'^f ^'.^^.^' ^"^ ^, ^e° [ venture the asser- 

on a farm, and may be fabricated by any tion that it is naturally a better nver for naTH 

common laborer. Offsets of this plant may P^^^'J 't"».^*^f S^'?: "^y *-««^?" ^^'^^ *^«"*jj- 

be procured from France at a cheap rate, and ^^'' ^J '^f.,^'^^ ^^""'^ °^*« "?« ^^^-l^ ^^y^^^' 

from the nurseries in our northern states at ?."^ ^ ^'^^ ^u^'ni"^ ^'''''"? "''.u''''' ^""'^ 

from twenty-five to thirty cents a plant.* disparasing he Ohio, or quotins the eccen- 

•^ J f trie and gifted orator of Roanoke, who de- 

We should be much gratified to find this dared it " dry one half the year and frozen 

valuable plant added to the staple produc- the other." 

tions of the South. The prosperity of this It is a notorious fact, that for some month* 

portion of our country would be greatly in every year boats of even two feet draught 

promoted by the introduction of a greater find much difficulty in going from Cairo to 

variety of products. A thriving and unin- Louisville. White River, from its mouth to 

terrupted trade cannot exist without such a the junction of Black River with it, a distance 

variety of articles of exports as will form an of three hundred and fifty miles, never has 

assorted cargo at all seasons, and this dcfi- less than three feet of water, and but one bar 

ciency cannot be compensated by any single on which the water gets that low, and for 

staple however valuable. many seasons affords four feet the year round. 

We believe that the products of the olive "^^^ ^^'^ ^«» ^^^ advantage of having had 

and the vine, the cork and camphor trees, "»oiwands appropnated upon it, and the re- 

and of the New-Zealand flax, added to our "^''"L"; '^"''^.f^^^f:,. !yH-Vf/!I!j!*i^*.°° 
cotton and rice, would furnish '« — 

which the most active commerce 
and that their introduction would largely 

contribute to the permanent prosperity of "^^r ^Z . -i . . r>i i r»- • » 
the South. W^e therefore earnestly recom- • ^^ f ^"^"^«"?« ^^^^ ^'^^"^ '%^,^« »»«* 
mend their culture to our friends south of, "nP"'•t^n^ >^atenng the counties of Indepen. 
350.t (Joel R. Poinsett.) dence. Jackson, Lowena and Randolph It 

^ 13 navigable lor steamboats nine months in 

■ the year to Pocahontas, the county seat of 

* The New-Zealand flax," says McCulloch, " ex- RMiidolph. a distance of some one hundred 
ceeds every other species in strength of fibre and miles, and the expenditure of a few thousand 
whiteness, qualities which, if it really possesses dollars would n.akp it irivia«hli> fVi« *»ntir*i 
them in the aegree stated, must make it peculiarly """^'^^ r -..i d j d^ it uav gable me entire 
weU fitted for being made into canvas or cordage, y^^^' ^''"® ^ed River waters tbe countie* 
It has been obtained within ihe.sc few years at se- | t>f Van Buren and White, and is navigable for 
cond hand from Sydney and Van Dien.en's Land, I steamboats some miles above its month. One 
the imports from them having amounted in 1831, to i„f;»„ k..„,.„i. : u . . j i. • -i. 

15,725 cwt." Attempts are now making, but with ' "' *^^ branches is somewhat noted, being the 
what success remains to be seen, lo raise it in this ; °."^ on whicn the Whetstone and Cole fami- 
country.— Ed. \ lies reside, and having the soubriquet of the 

^ 3V^«!1Ji';??s?^?'^^'V'''l ^^ ^^'' ^°*^«^"' ! " Devil's Fork." Currant River waters Ran- 
It be added the Co/sa, a plant extensively culti- ,i„u i. j .• • * t»i i . . ■ 

- — - . -r ■? doIf)b, and empties into Black ; it is navigft- 

ble for flutboats, as are Spring River and Ele- 

, . , „^ • - ven Points, both emptying into Black, 

ing animals, or manure. There is a spring variety Qioa.«K.^a*o ^l»>..r,.w* »u,« c ,. r 
of this plant which will succeed in aln.osi any pan , Steamboats drawiiiir three feet of water 
of the United States, and may ultimately become an | ^^"'" ascend White River ar far up as Bat€«- 

article of very considerable importance. The oil of ; 

the coUa is much used in Europe, and highly priced, i ~ — 

In France it has been adopted for all the purposes of after referring him for fluther information upoa 
light-houses. Messrs. Bache & Jenkins, who were " New Products" to the paper by Mr. King on tbe 
sent to Europe by our Government last year, to ob- ! ♦' Olive," in the Coinmrrcial Rnuew, March, 1S4T, 
tain information upon these subjects, make in their , and the paper of the Hon. Henry Wise on icvcril 
report some reoiarlui which we leave with the reader | other subjects in same number. 



added to our P°\"t ^^ many snags. White Kiver rolls od 

i' all the variety ^^ ®^'^"^ majesty, just as God made it, the 

lercc demands, ^^"^ f T» "^^'^^ yet having done the first 

would larL'cIv "^*"g.'"rit; not one dollar has been spent 



might 

▼ated in Flanders and in France. It is admirably 
adapted for the food of cattle. It also, after expres 
Bion, yields a cake which is highly prized for fallen 
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ville, a distance of four hundred miles from 
its month, every day in the year, were $20- 
000 judiciously expended upon its improve- 
ment, and I am pleased to state that tlie peo- 
ple interested are becoming aroused to the 
importance of this work. A recent internal 
improvement convention, holden at Bates- 
ville, took important steps to awake public 
attention to its vast importance. Ceasing to 
call on Hercules, to hope for aid from the 
General Government, the people are going 
to put their own shoulders to the wheel. That 
beautiful nest-egg, the bequest to us from 
the Congress of 1841, in the shape of the five 
hundred thousand acres donation, will give 
us a fair start, and then individual enterprise 
and individual aid will do the rest. Above 
Batesville, for more than one hundred and 
fifty miles, there is ilatboat navigation, and 
w^ith money, good steamboat navigation may 
be had. Our climate is mild ; ice is never 
with us an obstruction to navigation. Our 
market is New-Orleans, and when we have 
water we can leave. 

Our soil is of every description ; the bot- 
tom lands of our river are of the very richest 
character, yielding from fifty to eighty bush- 
els of com to the acre. Cotton grows well : 
in Jackson, Monroe, St. Francis, and all the 
northeastern counties, the yield is from one 
thousand to two thousand pounds to the a^re. 
Independence, Lowena, Randolph, and Van 
Buren grow wheat well ; all the western 
counties are well adapted to all kinds of small 
grain. In most of the counties tobacco does 
well. It is a fine country for stock ; horses, 
mules and hogs can be raised in any numbers, 
and with as litde cost as in any part of the 
United States of the same latitude. 

The swamps and lowlands of Jackson, St. 
Francis and other counties, have a never- 
failing supply of ash and cypress, and im- 
mense rafts are taken to New-Orleans annu- 
ally. White River, above Batesville, abounds 
with forests of pine, and any quantity of lum- 
ber can be procured. 

The reader may ask why it is that such a 
country, possessing such advantages, has been 
overlooked t When the nature of the Ameri- 
can people is changed, I may possibly be 
enabled to answer. Restlessness is a predo- 
minant trait in our character, — a disposition 
to be ever going towards the setting sun. 
Men start to move, and for fear there is a bet- 
ter place just beyond them« are never satis- 
fied until their means of traveling are ex- 
hausted, or they are brought to a stand by 
the Rocky Mountains or the Pacific Ocean. 

The town of Batesville is one hundred and 
twenty miles from Memphis; of that distance 
about ninety miles is as level as any street in 
New-Orleans, the road passing through the 
best of timber. A rail-road would be made 
in yankee laud through it in less time than 
you could say *♦ Jack Robinson." The pro- 
grettive developmenU of the age may do some- 



thing towards if, but I fear it will be a long 
time first. I may as well mention the fact, 
that about equi-distant from Memphis and 
this place, but far to the right of the road, 
herds of buffaloes are still to be found. Every 
season several are killed ; the lakes and 
swamps are impassable for men and horses, 
and the buffaloes are there in a great mea- 
sure protected. We have generally much 
game in this region, though at this time, from 
unknown causes, it is scarce. Our rivers 
abound in delightful fish,— trout that would 
even make "York's tall sons"* month *to 
water. 

ARKANSAS — Resources of. — It would 
please us to be better informed in relation to 
this prosperous country. J t is rich in mineral 
productions of iron, coal, gypsum, and salt, 
and is well adapted to catde raising. In the 
eastern parts, the climate is regarded un- 
healthy, but genial in the middle and western 
parts. It was made a territory in 1819, and 
a state in 1836. Population in 1840, 97,594, 
probably now 150,000. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
means of communication to every portion of 
our state, afforded by the Mississippi on the 
east, the Red River on the south, and the Ar- 
kansas, White, St. Francis, and Ouachita, 
which, with their numerous tributaries, ex- 
tend in almost every direction within her ter- 
ritory, give her facilities for the transportation 
of her produce which are not to be equaled 
in any other state in the Union. Her mine- 
ral resources are incalculable, and the dis- 
coveiies which are daily being made must 
soon attract the attention of capitalists. One 
item of information in relation to the dis- 
covery of gold in White county, has come to 
our knowledge within a few days. A gentle- 
man brought into town a short time since 
some specimens of the ore, from one poimd 
of which twenty-five grains of pure metal 
were extracted by the simple process of fu- 
sion. The iron trade is destined, at some 
future day, to occupy a promiment place in 
the industrial pursuits of our citizens. Inex- 
haustible quantities of this mineral are found 
in almost every portion of our state, and many 
of the deposits are of the finest quality in the 
world, yielding on analysis ninety per cent, 
of the pure metal. Coal is abundant. At 
the junction of the Petit Jean with the Ar- 
kansas, near the bank of the first-named river, 
are very extensive coal hills, where, with the 
expenditure of a small amount of capital, a 
large and lucrative trade in the mineral 
might be commenced. A large bed of fine 
coal was discovered a few days since, on the 
Ouachita near Rockport. 

ARKANSAS— Geology or.—" I hazard 
nothing in asserting, that the State of Arkan- 
sas has greater mineral resources than any 
other state east of the Rocky Mountains. X 
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do not mean that it has more of everything supplies. IMiis may be overcome, however, 

than any other state — it has less of some as soon as teams are employed to carry the 

things ; for ioAtance, it has less coal than ore to market. A trifling encouragemeot 

Pennsylvania, yet it has more than the whole from the business men of this place woold 

island of Great Bii tain. It probably has not immediately bring a vast trade to their 

as much lead as Wisconsin, but much of it has houses directly, and a greater indirectly^ by 

two or three times the value of Wisconsin creating a cash market in the country for it« 

lead, on account of the silver it contains. As agricultural products, which would find its 

to iron, there is no state that has it in greater way to this market — profiting thereby this 

quantity, or of better quality. Its manganese trade. You will please pardon this digres* 

would supply the wants of the world, as 1o sion, and I will devote a few lines to anotner, 

that article, if there were none any where the " Ballah mine." The Ballah mine is in 

dse. In zinc, it will excel any other state, township seven, (7) range thirty-two (32) 

unless we except New-Jersey. It has more west, in Sevier county, Arkansas, on the Rol- 

gypsum than all the other states together, so ling Fork of Little River, seven miles north 

far as is known ; and salt is no less abundant of east from Ultima Thule, on the state line, 

than gypsum — it is connected with it. In For a description of this mine, and its history, 

marble, it does not fall behind any other you are referred to the communication of 

state; and it contains several very valuable Locum Tenens, published in the Herald of 

kinds of building materials not found any the 7th of February last. I ^U conclude 

w^bere else in the Valley of the Mississippi. this hasty sketch, by presenting the sab- 

'* But it is not always that valuable mine- joined note from Geo. G. Shumani, M. D.. of 

rals or building materials cau be rendered at this place — in whose judgment I place great 

once available, especially in a new country, confidence. Alfred Padoh. 

This is a matter which requires to be studied, " Fort Smith, March 20. 1851. 

as well as the character of^the minerals them- " Dear Sir — I thankfully acknowledge the 

selves. Some things can be worked to ad- receipt of a number of fine specimens of me- 

vantage only after a country has acquired tal lie ores from your mines. Having inspected 

such a degree of development as to create a them separately, I am induced to think that 

demand for their use. Such is the case, for the veins from which they have been obtained, 

the most part, with building materials, gyp- will, if properly worked, prove profitable, 

sum, etc." " You are, doubtless, well awure of the dif- 

ADi^AXTOAO nr rnu tT J ficuliy always experienced in determiQins 

ARKANSAS -MiNERALs.--The Hazard thecharacter of metalliferous veins, from the 

Mines are m the Choctaw Nation, about six ^^^^ inspection of specimens collected near 

miles west of the smte line, opposite the the surface; but from your description of the 

centre of the west boundary mo of Po k associated rock, the character of the matrix, 

county m this sta e, on a httle nvei— a as well the dip and general appearance of the 

tributary o he Mouniam Fork of Little veins themselves. I am strongly ol the opinion 

River, called Buffalo Ihe vein rock is that you have, in their purchlie, made a very 

composed of green stone, porphyry an ^^^ rnvestmeit." ^ 
inferior article of granite, quartz, felspar, 

calcareous spar, shale, and argelite; and ARKANSAS — Coal Minis. — Perhaps it is 

evidently owes its present contorted state notgenerallyknown that there is coal in Arkin- 

to igneous action. Its width is about forty sas; and when this is the case, it may not be 

yards, and from six to seven miles in known whether it exists in such a quantity, 

length. On each side of this range slate or possesses such a quality, as to render it an 

is the prevailing mineral ; subdivided into object worthy of attention. Though the 

clay, mica, shale, and argelite, and after exact limits of the coalfield of Arkansas, anl 

a depth of '20 feet, the interstices are filled consequently its extent, have not been very 

with calcareous spar. Nearly every variety definitely made out, nor all its varieties 

of silver and lead ores have been found in brought to light ; yet enough is already 

this mine ; a trace of copper, and in large known, both as to its quantity and quality, 

quantities, the crystalized sulphuret of iron, to give full assurance to a hundrea times 

I have not as yet discovered any specimens more mining enterprise than the wants id 

of pure galena, or lead ore ; nevertheless, I the country will soon require, 

think we have it amalgamated with the ores The coal field of Arkansas commences 

of silver, and should be designated as ''argen- about forty miles above Little Rock, on the 

tiferous galena," or ** silver bearing lead ore." Arkansas River, and extends up the river, «i 

One of the greatest disadvantages to the both sides, far beyond the limits of the state, 

prosperity of this mine, is its remote distance I certainly know of its being from twenty to 

from navigation, which subjects it to an enor- thirty miles broad, and frequently hear of 

mous and injurious expense of one hundred coal being found to a considerable distance 

mileslandcarriage, at twenty dollars per ton. outside of those limits. Its length is more 

The great distance of these mines from than a hundred miles within the state, ex- 
navigation, produces another hindrance of tending, I know not how far, into the Indian 
magnitude — the proourement of necessary territory. No coal field could lie more ad 
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▼antageously than it does for mining pnr< 
poses, as the river running lengthwise through 
Its whole extent, must occasion very numer- 
ous placers, where it can be mined above 
the water level. This is a great advantage, 
aa it diminishes the expenses of mining, and 
renders the mine entirely safe from those 
disastrous explosions from carbureted hydro- 
gen gas, which often occur in those which lie 
below the water level. 

As yet, very little mining has been done, 
more than to supply a few blacksmiths in 
the neighborhood, and to furuieh a few boat 
loads for Little Rock. It is not yet known 
how many beds there are in the series ; nor is it 
of^so much practical importance to know, as 
one good one is sufficient. The thickness of the 
veins, so far as it is known, is about the same 
that it is in the coal fields on the Ohio. 

There are three distinct species of coal 
known, viz., anthracite, bituminous, and can- 
Del coal ; but there is an almost infinite num- 
ber of varieties, occupying every possible 
shade of diSierence between the most per- 
fectly formed anthracite, on the one hand, 
and ofcannel on the other. They run into 
each other by such slight variations, that it is 
almost impossible to vi^hich species certain 
varieties most properly belong ; indeed, they 
do not belong to the one species more than 
to the other, but partly to both. Neverthe- 
less, they are none the worse for that. 

This IS one of the ways by which Provi- 
dence has shown, as in all His works, the 
benevolence of His character, by furnishing 
us with as great a variety in this most im- 
portant fuel, as there is in the uses to which 
It is to be applied. There is no one kind of 
coal that will answer for all purposes; nor is 
there any kind that is useless, or ansuited to 
some purpose. It is for the want of know- 
ledge of these facts, that people pronounce 
certain kinds of coal as poor, or even worth- 
less, because they do not deport themselves 
in the same manner in the fire, that other 
coals do with which they are acquainted. 
Every variety of coal is suited to the produc- 
tion of some specific effect, and requires a 
corresponding variety in the treatment of its 
combustion. 

It is not pretended that all kinds of coal 
are of equal value, any more than that all 
kinds of wood are ; yet many varieties of 
coal are very much undervalued, for want of 
a proper knowledge to the uses to which 
they are best suited, or to the best manner 
of using them. Thirty years ago, anthracite 
coal was thought to be utterly useless, be- 
cause it would not burn in the kind of grates 
then in use ; and it was remarked that it 
never would be burned until the last great 
conflagration. Dut a small change in the 
form of the grate soon showed it to ho the 
most valuable fuel ever known. 

Several varieties of the Ohio river coals 
have been pronounced of little or no value, 



and could 6nd no market ; because they did 
not, with the same kind of grate and manage- ' 
ment, succeed equally well with the Pitta- 
burg coal. But afterwards, when their true 
character came to be known, they have taken 
their place in the market according to their 
real merit. 

The greater part of the coals in Arkansas 
is, like that of all other coal fields, bitumin- 
ous ; indeed, this is far the most common 
kind all over the world. But several varie- 
ties of bituminous coal have already come to 
light, and, doubtless, many more will, as iti 
development progresses. 

I know not that any true cannel coal has 
yet been found, but some of the bituminoas 
approaches a little towards it ; and there is 
little doubt that it will be found, as it exists 
in all our other coal fields. 

But anthracite, well-marked anihraeite, has 
been found, though not as yet of sufficient 
thickness to admit of being worked. Yet 
there is strong ground for believing that it 
does exist in quantity, and that a proper 
search would bring it to light. There are 
two reasons for this belief; one in, that a 
small quantity, as already stated, has been 
found ; another is, that a portion of the coal 
field has been disturbed — and the rocks, to- 
gether with the coal, are highly inclined. 
Anthracite coal is never found \i\ rocks lying 
horizontally, though it does not follow that 
all coals found in highly inclined rocks are 
anthracite. That portion of the great Penn- 
sylvania coal field only in which the rocks 
have been very much disturbed, and conse- 
quently are highly inclined, produces anthra- 
cite. This leads to the conclusion, that the 
same cause which produced the disturbance, 
produced also the anthracite ; or, in other 
words, converted bituminous coal into an- 
thracite, by driving off its bitumen. A va- 
riety of coal, having very little bitumen, or in 
other words, almost anthracite, has been 
found under circumstances which lead to the 
belief that it exists in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. 

From what has been said, it would seem 
that there is no deficiency in the quantity or 
quality of Arkansas coals. There is little or 
no doubt that every variety of coal which 
the multiplied wants of man may hereafter 
require, will in due time be found to have 
been laid up there in store for him by the 
Great Provider, thousands of years before 
these wants existed, in anticipation of them. 
And there is no little doubt that this is the 
best source, and that it will ultimately be the 
principal source from which the lower por- 
tion of tho Mississippi Valley will be sup- 
plied. B. Lawrence, Geologist, 

ARKANSAS — River Lands— Informa- 
tion Useful to Emigrants and Others — 
The lands donated to the State of Arkansas 
by the general government, and known as 
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tha " Swamp Land DonBiion," arejnelnow. 
Bltracting the atlenlion of the public. When 
wa take iaXo coniideralion ibe facts, that 
tbey are now boiag rapidly and pennanenliy 
reclaimed hy a gBneral Byitem nf leveeing ; 
that s large proportion of them need uo re- 
clamation : thul Ihoy are the lineit atid 
cheapest lands in the Soiithwert; and are 
gradually but surely coming into mnrkel by 
the new seltlement* forming here and ihere 
on their bordeta — it i* not to be wondered at, 



Four hundred thousand acroe of these lands 
lie in Crittenden county alone, just oppoiile 
the count; of Shelby. On one side of this 
immetme tract is ihe Missisiippi, on theolher 
the Si. Francis Rivor, both oavigable at a" 
■easons. Tlimu^h the centre runs (or wi 
loou run) a plank-road, already partly col 
■Iructed. and the whole line under coatrnc 
And, judging from (he indicalinns not only i 
that state, but here in this city, we may no' 
expect that it will be but a few years before 
B rail-road will be running alongside ihe 
plank-road, alt the way to Little Rock. One 
halforOiese 400,000 acres neverdid over' 
and the levees now being constructed will 
lecare all the rest froni ibe highest floods ol 
the Father of Waters. 

Minissippi county, just above Criltende 
on the river, also cotilains a very large amoui 
of the lands of this donation— estimated ] 
<50,000 acres. These, we are informed, ai 
mostly choice lands, are as yet wholly unn| 
propnated, und abnve any nverilaw withoi 
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lest and most durable cotton and corD lands 
ii iLe South. 

BRE.\DSTUFFS— FoBEiDs and Ameii- 
,*N Corn TufDE.— Wc shall briefly c™- 
lader the hislory of British policy In relation 
In (he subject under discussion, furnish ata- 
tinticB of the foreign com trade, and exhibit 
the past and the present condition, as well 
:]H the future prospects of our own c<7uiitiy, 
in (he name connection. 

The arst com system adopted in Greit 
Britain was that of non-exportation. This 
prevailed for three hundred years prior to the 



of Henry VI. It V 
that to prevent the eiportatioi 



of a 



Poin! 



, Jackso 



Monroe, Phillips. Da G 

Jefforsun, Ashley. Drew, aud a ponion of 
many others of the best counties in Ihe state, 
are suliiect to the Swamp Land Donation. 

In all, the graot isjbelleved to comprise 
about ten millions of acres, all of which will 
be Biempt from tax teu years in any event ; 
but if not reclaimed within ten years, with- 
out tax until reclaimed. Grenler uiducementa 
wero never before offered to settlers, nor to 

There is little doubt that the^e lands can be 
purchased from (he Levee Contractors (who 
are paid iu scrip) much lower than land can 
be obtained even in Texai They seem de- 
termined to make the levee, aud of course, 
will sell large amounts of scrip to carry on 
their c'lutracls to successful comiilelinu. In 
Crittenden county alone, there are now 600 
bands at work, and in thirty days the princi- 
pal outlets, ihrough which (he overflows have 
penetrated, will be stopped, thus saving tlia 
lundt in that county from inundation during 
the coming spring, and from thnt time forth. 
It should, however be distinctly borne in 
mind, that (here are vast bodies and ridges of 
theso lands which are of the class commonly 
called leeond boltom, and known to bo tbc 



Lodity, was to prevent i(s production aboie 
the lowest wants of a country, and incresM 
the danger of famine. In 1436, cxportalioo 
was tolerated, but only with severe restric- 
tions ; and importation, which had hilhert') 
been free, began now to be saddled wiUi 
conditions. In 15GS, exportation was placfd 
on a footing more disadvantageous to it. bt 
fequirinn the price to be four shillings per 
quarter hi);her at home, before it was allow- 
ed. In 1571, a duty on grain ciports wu 
idopted. This proved so unpopular in time 
'.0 the aj^cnlturists themselves, Chat in \STi 
it was taken off, and substituted by one mors 
favorable to exportation. 

A new system was now introduced uttrili 
at war with those of a previous date. ^ 
the statute 1 William and Mary, a bounlVRU 
I actually held out to exporters of five shillinp 
I on every quarter of wheat, while the price 
I continued at or below forty-eight Hhillin£>: 
I so siiigtilai has been the fluctuation. 

For a number of years, under the opera- 
tion o( this system, there were large expoiti 
of groin, which, in (en years, drew upon the 
bounty fund to the amount of .£1,515.001). 
Even this, however, did not have the effect 
desired. The severe and almost prohilnlai; 
restrictions on imports, adopted iii an ad of 
1070. and (he great augmen(ation of populs- 
tion. reduced largely the excess ofexportatioo. 
and occasioned another important change ia 
the policy of the country. A statute of 
1773, admitted foreign wheat free of duly, 
whenever the price was above fnrty-eiftl 
I shillingsperqtiartcr. The prices in 1 773-3-*. 
were fifty, fifty-one, and fifly-lwo nhlllinp. 

The liberal toleration of grain imports bj 
Ihe statute of 1773, gave great dissalislic- 
(ion to the landed interestB, who had weipW 
enough soon to procure ita modit^cation, 1? 
raising the scale when imports woidd be i 
lowed, with a nominal duty, from forty-ei|b 
to lifty-four shillings. The bounty upon ei- 
ports was still continued. Thirteen yrin 
aller (1BU4). the agriculluristB cried cot 
again, and raised the scale of imposts stiil 
lusher, viz : to 66 shlllingB, when everv kind 
of soil was at once taken into cultivaliiA 
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even the poorest. Under this exclusive sys- 
tem, com rose in 1814 to an unpredented 
height, and millions of hushels poured into 
the kingdom, which occasioned new alarm to 
the landholders. A monstrous hill was prepar- 
ed, which, had it been adopted in Parliament, 
would have proved absolutely ruinous to the 
interests of the poorer classes. Its only ob- 
ject could have been to keep up the prices 
reached in 1814. Wheat, when under sixty- 
four shillings the quarter at home, was to be 



charged with a duty of twenty-four shillings ; 
when it exceeded eighty-six shillings, the 
duty only then was to be one shilling, or 
nominal. The nation, almost by one accord, 
rose up in condemnation of so odious a mea- 
sure, and the ministers had not face enough 
to press it into operation. 

The following table exhibits the position 
of Great Britain in relation to the com trade, 
for the hundred years preceding the year 
1800: 



WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTED AND IMPORTED FROM 1697 TO 1800 — Winchester Measure. 



Yean. 

EogUnd 

1697... 
1608... 
1699... 
170()... 



Foreijfn 
Wbekt sod 
Flour, 
imported. 
Qm. 



Wheat and 

Flour 
exported 
Qn. 

-.14,699 400 

...6,857 845 

557 486 

49,056 5 



1701 98.324 1 

1702 90.230 

1703 176,615 50 

1704 90,313 2 

1705 96.185 

1706 188,332 77 

1707 74,155 

1708 83,406 86 

1709 169,680 1,552 

1710 13,924 400 

1711 76,949 

1712 145,191 

1713 176,227 

1714 |r4,821 16 

1715 166.490 

1716 74,926 

1717 22,954 

1718 71,800 

1719 127,762 20 

1720 83,084 

1721 81,633 

1722 178,880 

1723 157,720 

1724 245,665 148 

1725 204,413 12 

1726 142,183 

1727 30,315 

1728 3,817 74,574 

1729 18,993 40,315 

1730 93,971 76 

1731 130,025 4 



Foreign 
WbMt and 

Floor. 

imported. 

Qia. 



Wheat aod 
Flour 
Years. exported. 

England. Qn. 

1732 202,058 

1733 427,199 7 

1734 498,196 6 

1735 153,343 9 

1736 118,170 16 

1737 461,602 32 

1738 580,596 2 

1739 279,542 5,423 

1740 54,390 7,568 

1741 45,417 40 

1742 293,260 1 

1743 371,431 2 

1744 231,984 2 

1745 324,839 6 

1746 130,646 

1747 266,907 

1748 543,387 385 

1749 629,049 382 

1750 947,602 279 

1751 661,416 3 

1752 429,279 

1753 299,609.. 

1754 356,270.. 

otBt. 

1755 237.466.. 

1756 102,752.. 

1757 11,545.. 

1758 9,234.. 

1759 227,641.. 

1760 393,614 3 

1761 441,956 

1762 295,385 56 

1763 429,538 72 

1764 396,857 1 

1765 167,126 104,547 



.201 



5 

141,562 
. 20,353 
....162 



Foreipj 
Wheat and 

Flour, 
imported. 
Qts. 



Wheat and 
Flour. 
Yean azported. 

Gt Bnt. Qn. 

1766 164,939 11,020 

1767 5,071 497,905 

1768 7,433 349,268 

1769 49,892 4,378 

1770 75,449 34 

1771 10,089 2,510 

1772 6,959 25,474 

1773. 7,637 56,857 

1774 15,928 289,149 

1775 91,037 560,988 

1776 210,664 20,578 

1777 87,686 233,323 

1778 141,070 106,394 

1779 222,261 5,039 

1780 224,059 3,915 

1781 103,021 159,860 

1782 145,152 80,695 

1783 51,934 584,183 

1784 89,288 216,947 

1785 132,685 110,863 

1786 205,466 51,463 

1787 120,536 59,339 

1788 82,971 148,710 

1789 140,014 112,656 

mw 30,892 222,557 

1791 70,626 469,0.')6 

1792 300,278 622,417 

1793 76,629 490,398 

1794 155,048 327,902 

1795 18,839 313,793 

1796 24,679 879,200 

1797 54,525 461,767 

1798 59,782 396,721 

1799 39,362 463,185 

1800 22,013 1,264,520 



Average Prices of Wheat in England and Wales, 
from 1815 fo 1824, inclusive. 

£ 8. d. 
1815 3 4 4 64«. per quarter. 

1616 3 15 10 76*. 

1817 4 14 9 95*. 

1818 4 4 1 84*. 

1819 3 13 73*. 

1820 3 7 11 68*. 

1821 2 16 2 56*. 

1822 2 4 7 44*. 

1823 2 13 5 53*. 

1824 3 4 04*. 












« 



«( 



In 1815, Parliament having examined 
leading agriculturists, and they being unani- 
mous m the sentiment that the inferior lands 
would have to be thrown out of cultiva- 
vation under the law of 1804, agreed upon a 
new bill. By this, com for home consumption 
was absolutely forbidden to be entered from 
foreign ports, unless when wheat was selling 
at eighty shillings per quarter in England, 



and other grain in proportion. This was in- 
tended to raise prices up to eighty shillings, 
and render them permanent at that. But 
the signal disappointment of these grind- 
ing and greedy interests is exhibited in the 
preceding table, taken from McCulIocb, vol. 
i. p. 505. 

To remedy the new evil of exceedingly 
fluctuating, and at times low prices. Parlia- 
ment was again set to work — so strange was 
the persistence in a course in its nature radi- 
cally wrong. Importation was, as usual, 
looked upon as the great evil to be pro- 
vided against ; and the statute 3 George 
IV., 1822, loaded it with heavy duties, when- 
ever the prices, above seventy shillings at 
homo, appeared likely to stimulate it. But 
prices, to the regret of agriculturists, remain- 
ed down provokingly under seventy shil- 
lings. 
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In 1825, wheat was allowed to be import- 
ed from British America without any regard 
to the home prices ; a step too liberal to be 
continued for more than one year. 

In 1826, there was a large deficiency in 
production, and the sovereign was authorized 
to admit 600,000 quarters foreign wheat, on 
favorable terms. 

In 1827, a general dissatisfaction was ex- 
hibited in every quarter, in relation to the 
corn system. It was discovered to have only 
been one continued source of evil to the na- 
tion, and a permanent benefit to none. Right 
views began for once to be taken on the sub- 
ject ; and Mr. Canning, the minister, pre- 
pared to act on a new principle. He was 
sustained by the Commons ; but the Duke of 
Wellington, in the House of Lords, tacked 
on a clause to the bill, which defeated it. 

The following year, Mr. Charles Grant 
proposed a measure, which soon after became 
a law. It was based upon the principles of 
Mr. Canning (liberal for the times), but in its 
details was far less advantageous, we con- 
ceive, to the interests of the nation. We 
furnish the scale of duties provided for in this 
bill, on the article of wheat : 

Whenever the home price is — 
62*. and under 63*. per quarter, the duty shall be 

for every quarter 24*. 
Whenever the home price is over — 

63*. and under 64*. " " 23*. 

64*. •' 65*. " " 22*. 

65*. " 66*. " " 21*. 



66*. 


«« 


67*. 


u 


(( 


20*. 


67*. 


u 


68*. 


tt 


<• 


18*. 


68*. 


n 


69*. 


(t 




16*. 


6'J*. 


tl 


70*. 


<( 




13*. 


70*. 


({ 


71*. 


It 




10*. 


71*. 


(( 


72*. 


« 




6*. 


72*. 


i« 


73*. 


a 




2*. 


73*. 


and above 








1*. 


under 62*. 


and over 


61*. 


« 


(( 


25*. 



This tariflf of duties continued in opera- 
tion for many years, and gave way at last to 
the present sliding scale, as it is termed, 
which Sir Robert Peel and the British Parlia- 
ment have been struggling to maintain 
against the crying wants of the nation. A 
proposition to modify it was voted down by 
an mimense majority, only last year, and the 
Premier declared that no essential modifica- 
tion should ever take place. Events, how- 
ever, in that country, are now giving a new 
aspect to the question ; and there is no pow- 
er, which, we think, can be strong enough to 
resist the influence of popular sentiment. 

We extract from the British tariff, as now 
existing, (1846) its provisions in relation to 
the com trade. 

Wheat f if imported from Foreign Countries. 

Whenever the average price at home, made up and 
published in the manner provided by law, shall be 
Under 51*. the duty per quarter shall 

be £1 0*. Orf. 

Over 51*. and under 52*. the duty 

per quarter shall be 19*. Od. 

Over 52*. and under 53*. the duty 
per quarter shall be 18*. Od. 



And decreasing progressively 1*. duty for each slut> 
ling in price to 73*. when the duty shall be U^ 
and continue at that whatever the elevatioo is 
price. 

In relation to Canadian wheat, a differ- 
ence is made, which has, to 8ome extent, 
stimulated our operations with Canada, and 
occasioned that province to conduct for us 
our foreign com trade. Wheat, if the produce 
of, and imported from, Canada, is allowed to 
enter English markets at a duty of one shil- 
ling the quarter ; and flour, at four and on©- 
eighth pence the cwt. 

Had England allowed the grain market to 
regulate itself, she would never have experi- 
enced those reverses which have grown oat 
of her unwise legislation ; com would not 
have ranged from 125s. the quarter in 1812, 
to 388. Id. in 1822, 68s. in 1825, 39s. in 
1835, and we scarcely know what in 1845; 
but she would have had a constant supply, 
and a scale of prices which would render 
prosperous both her producers and her con- 
sumers. We may suppose that these dear- 
bought lessons will soon have their proper 
effect, and that a free grain market will take 
the place of all restrictions upon either ex- 
ports or imports. In this way, when there 
is an expected scarcity, grain will be thrown 
into her ports from every quarter ; and when 
Providence has abundantly crowned her 
farmers, they will be able to appear to ad- 
vantage in foreign markets, should it ever 
happen that they can more than supply their 
own. 

The increasing population of Great Britain, 
and the vast amount of it engaged in manu- 
facturing purposes, every year becoming pro- 
portionately greater, will, in despite of the 
improvements in agriculture there, and thf 
supplies which the Irish market may afford, 
render that country in all future time an im- 
mense grain importer. It will be in vain (a 
her to look at home ; willingly or not, she 
must depend to a very great extent upon thf 
world without, for those supplies which are 
indispensable to her existence. For the fom^ 
teen years ending in 1842, her imports were 
as follows, of foreign and colonial wheat: 

1829. .bushels, 11,572.608 



1830. . 




13.822,776 


1831.. 




12,053.920 


1832.. 




3,062,040 


1833.. 




672,208 


1834.. 




619,792 


1835.. 




228,400 



1836. 


. bushels 


, 240,«« 


1837. 




i.ff:9.i:« 


1838. 




14.73Ti>00 


1839. 




21,6W.:M 


1840. 




19,201.4» 


1841. 




ai.i«.<rt 


1842. 




23,917.1i» 



Making an annual average import of 9,625.- 
378 bushels foreign, and 727,126 colonial 
In 1843, the import was 920,800 quarters 
foreign wheat, and 98,100 cwts. flour, 19,630 
quarters colonial wheat, and 294,180 cwts. 
flour. In 1844, 1.068,570 quarters foreign 
wheat, 306,000 cwts. flour, and 44,470 qul^ 
ters colonial wheat, and 774,800 cwts. flour, 
The average import of the five years jwt- 
ceding 1843, was 20,000,000 bushels wheat 
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and flour. In 1844 the crop was good, and 
the deficiency felt was only 11,267,000 bush- 
els. In 1845, the last estimate, by a paper of 
high standing, fixes the enormous deficit of 
70,000,000 bushels, supposing that the last 
annual average consumption, 170,000,000 
bushels will be maintained, and the crop to 
have failed to the extent that it is stated, 
viz. : two-thirds of the average, neither of 
which, however, is altogether probable. At 
all events, the wants of the present year may 
be stated as out of all proportion greater 
than of any preceding one ; and the question 
is, how shall these be supplied, and in what 
manner will the United States be affected by 
them ] 

Mr. Peel, not long since, endeavored to 
make it appear in Parliament, that the United 
States was not a grain-growing country ; 
but what was policy m the Premier to state, is 
too remote from fact even to be repeated. 
Every year exhibits the increasing capacity 
of our western granaries ; and as the tide of 
population continues to flow in, and new and 
productive soils are taken into cultivation, 
we shall see results exhibited, which will 
prove that our grain market can compete, 
under a fair system, with that of any other 
portion of the world. 

It has been over and over stated, and some- 
times from high sources, that we can only 
compete with the pauper and serf labor of 
northern Europe, in seasons of extraordina- 
ry scarcity ; and that, ordinarily, prices with 
us, and freights, which we must pay, go en- 
tirely to exclude our produce from English 
markets. We have no confidence whatever 
in these calculations and estimates. Our 
convictions are, that the labor and the enter- 
prise of free citizens, in an abundant coun- 
try, and without grinding taxation, can take 
care of themselves, and meet and triumph 
over opposition throughout all the world. 
We have seen this exhibited in many 
branches of our industry, and there is no 
ground for exception in this. Allow a fair 
trial by removing all obstructions, and we are 
sure of the result. If it be true that prices 
are usually lower on the continent of Europe 
than they are with us, the fact will only 
stimulate our exertions. Wheat can be af- 
forded in this country, and pay a fair profit 
to its producers in years of abundance, at 
prices much lower than any previous quota- 
tion. Ten years ago, and our cotton planters 
would have thought a reduction of a few 
cents in the prices of their staple, likely to 
ruin them entirely. Many would have re- 
plied, had you interrogated them, that cotton 
could not be grown m this country at any 
considerable reduction in prices : yet cotton 
has been grown, and is still growing beyond 
all precedent and all expectation, at one-half 
the price in market which it found ten years 
ago ! Even the poorest soils yet continue its 



production. The Hon. Dixon H. Lewis 
stated in Congress, that cotton could be 
grown profitably in Alabama for five cents. 
At all events, it will be conceded that many, 
even at its present value, find cotton-grow- 
ing no very bad business. Let every one 
apply these facts to the grain market, and 
draw his own conclusions : for us, we have 
no reason to doubt. We say to the grain- 
growers in every part of the states, go to 
work actively and cheerfully ; develop your 
soils and reap your harvests, with a perfect 
surety that, with the staft* of life in your 
hands, you will ever be looked up to with 
interest, and always find willing buyers and 
remunerating prices. 

The chief grain-growing regions, from 
which large supplies have in all times past 
been exported, are Poland, Russia, Den- 
mark, Germany, and the Black Sea. We 
shall make a few remarks upon the charac- 
ter of each, and then show to what extent 
Great Britain has been dependent on them 
and other European sections of minor im- 
portance. 

Dantzic, as a port, has afforded an outlet 
for Polish grain ; and McCulloch estimates 
that 350,000 to 450.000 quarters of wheat 
might be obtained annually from that 
source. The Dantzic wheat is represented 
as of superior quality — its ** high mixed" 
sustaining no injury from a comparison with 
the best English. It is preferred to wheat 
from the lower Elbe at an advance of SOs. 
the quarter. 

Russia has exported wheat, rye, oats, and 
meal. She sent to England alone, in 1831, 
near 500,000 quarters of wheat, but its 
quality is very indifferent, being small- 
grained, coarse, brown, and badly prepared ; 
well calculated for keeping, however, in the 
granary. 

Denmark labors under the same dis- 
advantages, as to the quality of grain pro- 
duced, and her exports have not been very 
considerable. 

Hamburg is the centre of a large grain 
trade. Corn from the Baltic and the valley 
of the lower Elbe is deposited there, and 
also from Bohemia ; but, according to 
McCulloch, the quality is far inferior to 
Dantzic wheat. In 1830, England received. 
217,700 quarters hence. Amsterdam has 
also afforded considerable supplies. 

Odessa, on the Black Sea, does all the 
export business of southern Europe in 
grain. It is brought there from Polish 
provinces, mostly by land carriage, a mode 
of conveyance said to be not very expensive. 
The quality of wheat is inferior, and com- 
mands 8s. a quarter less than British, in the 
London market. The danger of becoming 
heated in its passage through warm climates, 
checks the amount of business done in this 
grain. 
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France has never been able to do more 
than supply her own wants, and she has 
been resorting to non-exportation and im- 
portation systems with little real advantage. 
The same may be said of Spain, whicb, 
though capable of large production, has not 
yet been able to reach it — her lands being 
susceptible of abundant development. 

In 1831, Great Britain imported from 
Russia 464,584 quarters ; Prussia, 296,286 ; 
Germany, 218,507 ; Spain, 154,671 ; Italy, 
253,295; British Colonies, 218,327; United 
States, 463,418. In 1832, she took from 



the United States 55,050 bushels wheat, 
and 95,868 barrels flour; in 1839, 6,003 
bushels wheat, 167,582 barrels flour ; in 
1840, 607,108 bushels wheat. 605,778 bar- 
rels flour ; in 1842, 143,330 bushels wheat, 
204,896 barrels flour. 

The following table, taken from McCul- 
loch's Commercial Dictionary, page 507, 
will show the amount of grain imported 
into Great Britain from each of the coun- 
tries named, from 1801 to 1825, both in- 
clusive — (in Winchester Quarterlies.) 



Annual Annual 

av'r'ge of «venig« 
CJoontries. tt y«ara. Wheat. Rt«. Barlev. Do. OaU. 

Russia 117,902... 53,377. .. .9,968 ... . 7,112.... 46,652. 

Sweden and Norway 14,397.... 9,576... 960... 987.... 2,446. 

Denmark 67,847 ... 16.324. .. .1.123. .. .18,808. .. . 30,672. 

Prussia 228,584. . . .157,359. . . .5,689. . .18,718. . . . 39,209. 

Germany 171,103. . . . 58,103. . . .5,189. . . .24,839. . . . 75,828. 

The Netherlands 158,078... 56,817. .. .1,690. .. . 9,500.... 84,269. 

France and South of Europe 37.932 ... 24,649 .... 293 .... 1,097 ... . 1,953 . 

United Stales of America 80,712.... 74,024 ...2,341... 31.... 3. 

Bntish North American Colonies. 25,627 24,863 — 51 1. 

Other foreiffn countries. Isle of 

Man and Prize Corn 10,363.... 4,836. .. .1,438. ... 2,194.. .. 1,703. 

Ireland 865.968. . . . 187,438. ... 253 .. . .33,331 . . . .639,857 , 

In 1841,^er imports were — 
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r om Russia bushels 498,205 

Sweden " 4,410 

Denmark " 1,915,272 

Prussia " 7,134.400 

Germany " 5,295,674 

Holland " 815,964 

Belgium " 228,620 

France " 1.643,932 

Italv and Islands | " 901,600 

United States " 1,107.840 

Colonies and other nations ... " 3,071 ,583 
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« 
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For the present year, 1846, her European 
supplies are likely to be cut off almost 
entirely. Great scarcity prevails in Hol- 
land, so that government has reduced the 
duty on imports to the smallest point. In 
Belgium, the same state of things exists. 
The stock of the Baltic is said to be already 
in second hands ; and the deficiency in 



Italy 
Sea. 



will leave nothing from the Black 



Of course, all eyes must now be turned 
upon the United States ; and in the remaio- 
ing pages of this article, we shall confine 
our attention exclusively to the grain trade, 
as it has existed with us in the past ; 
exhibit the prospects of that trade, and the 
home supplies with which it must be sus- 
tained. 

The census which was taken in 1840, hu 
been proved to be inaccurate in many par- 
ticulars ; but we have seen no objection 
raised to the grain statistics which it affords. 
It appears that the crop of that year was 
84,000,000 bushels wheat, and near 380,000- 
000 bushels Indian corn. By other informa- 
tion, we have the following table of pro- 
duction : 



1M0 1&42 1843 i&4t 

Wheat, bushels 84,822,272 102,317.344 100,310,856 95,607,000 

Barley 4,161,504 3,871,622 3,230.721 3,627.000 

Oats 123,071,3-11 150.8.33,607 145.929,666 172,247.000 

Rye 18,645,507 22,702,952 24,889,281 26,450,000 

Buckwheat 7.291,743 2,463,480 7,959,410 9,710.0a 

Corn 377,531,675 441,829,246 496,618,305 427,953,000 

For the year 1845, we have not the most 
reliable information ; but the general im- 
pression from the best sources is, that the 
wheat crop will reach the unprecedented 
yield of 125,000,000 bushels— the State of 
Michigan alone, with a population of but 
400,000, yielding 7,000,000 bushels. De- 
ducting for home consumption 70,000,000 
bushels, which, with high prices, will hardly 
be exceeded, and for seed, there will re- 



main for exportation upward of 40,OOOJ 
bushels wheat. The average exportation of 
Indian corn, for the last fourteen years, hi* 
been 1,500,000 bushels annually, and « 
cannot have less for the same purpose the 
present year. 

The following table will show ibe 
amount of grain which has been exported 
from our country in the past, and the sooiW 
to which it was attracted. 
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Account of the quantities of Flour and Grain exported from the United StateSy from October l»f, 1821, to 
Scpttmbcr 30thy 1831, vnth the prices of Flour at Philadelphia^ and of Wheat and Indian Com at NetO' 
York. 



Yean. 



Wbeat 
flour, 
bblf. 



1831 1,805,205. 

1830 1,225,881. 

1829 837,385. 

1828 860,809. 

1827 805,491. 

1826 857,820. 

1825 813,906. 

1824 996,792. 

1823 756,702. 

1822 827,865. 

1821 1,056,119. 



Ry* 

floor, 
bbls. 

.19,049. 

.26,298. 

.34,191. 

.22,214. 

.13,345 

.14,472 

.29,545. 

.31,879. 

.25,665. 

.19,971. 

.23,523. 



Com 
meal, 
kbbk. 

.204,206.. 
. 145,301 . . 
.173,775.. 
.174,639.. 
.131,041.. 
.158,625.. 
.187,285.. 
.152,723.. 
.141,501.. 
.148,288.. 
.131,669.. 



Wheat, 
bosh. 

.405,384. 

. 45,289. 

. 4,007. 

. 8,906. 

. 22,182. 

. 45,166. 

. 17,960. 

. 20,373. 

. 4,272. 

. 4,418. 

. 25,812. 



Indian 

oom. 

boah. 



Price of 
wheat flour 
wr barrel at 
Vhiladel'la. 



Price of 

wheat per 

boabel at 

New-York. 



.566,761 t $1 19. 

.444,190 4 98 98. 

.897,656 6 35 1 38. 

.704,902 5 60 1 08. 

.978,664 5 23 97. 

.505,381 4 65 90. 

.869,644 5 10 1 04. 

.779,297 5 62 1 15. 

.749,034 6 82 1 05. 

.509,098 6 58 90, 

.607,277 4 78 89. 



Price of 

Ind. com 

per boehel at 

New. York. 

....fO 70 

, . . . 57 

. . . . 58 

... 53 

. . . . 65 

. . . . 79 

. . . . 56 

. . . . 47 

. . . . 53 

. . . . 49 

. . . . 53 



From 1831 to 1843, we have the following, furnished by a writer who looks rather 
despondingly upon the prospects of our grain trade. 

Table of Exports of Wheat and Flour to the principal markets, together vnth the total Exports to all foreign 

markets^ for thirteen consecutive years. 



England. Br. American Colonies. 

Y^ars. Bosh, wheat. Bbla. floor. Buah. wheat. Bble. floor. 

1831 362,153 865,744 12,505 150,795. 

1832 55,050 95,668 20,777 135,640. 



1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 



6,033 



21,707 31,421 168,127. 

19,487 23,247 13-1,975. 

5,376 — 76.405, 

161 2,082 42,300. 

— — 23316 

, 8,295 6,076 2^,591. 

.167,582 72,1 13 149,407 , 



1839 

1 840 607,108 605,778 1,066,604 432,356 788 . 

1841 119,854 205,144 695,389 377,806 — 

1M2 143,330 204,896 655,503 369,048 4,179 46,846 

1843 — 14,214 293,842 190,322 — 29,437 



Cuba. 

Buah. wheat Bbli. floor. 

. . — 97,999 

.. — 98,248 

.. — 119,197 

.. — 102,637 

.. — 93,511 

.. — 92,390 

.. — 55,537 

.. — 79,681 

90,459 
69,819 
69,387 



Average 99,502 170,327 221,498 175,391 382 80,411 



Tean. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839 
1(^*0 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 



Brazil. 
Boah. wheat. 



British West Indies. Tot. Ex. to all Foreign Markets. 

Bbla. floor. Buah. wheat. Bbls. floor. Bu*h. wheat. Bbla. flour. 

.. — 100,382 408,445 1,806,529 

.. — 100,167 83,304 864,919 



.198,870 — . 

.103,289 — . 

.259,536 — . 

152,603 — . 

.161,460 — . 

.118,470 2,062. 

60,480. 



100,057. 
.95,816. 
118,307. 

70,305. 

68,323. 



32,221 955,768 

36,948 835,352 

47,762 779,396 

2,062 505,400 

17,303 318,719 

6,291 418,161 

96,325 923,151 



— 125,275 137 75,524 

, — 177,337 14,129 139,340. 

. — 197,823 33,743 232,329 1,720,860 1,897,501 

16,457 282,406 41,1 16 246,465 868,585 1,515,817 

— 189,317 14,920 237,478 817,958 1,283,602 

. — 192,454 17,399 170,577 311,685 841,474 



Average 1,266 170,716 9,500 135,005 342,709 997,771 



It is to be observed, that during part of 
this time, a very large portion of wheat 
entering the British colony of Canada, was 
intended for the market of the mother 
country. 

BREADSTUFFS. — American Wheat 
AND Corn Trade. — The close of the com- 
mercial year, commencing on the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1846, and ending on the 31 st Au- 
gust, 1847, with the ascertained prospects 
of the crops of grain for the present year, 
renders this a favorable time to review the 
results of the grain and flour trade of the 
United States for the past year, and enables 
us to form some opinion of the prospects of 
the same for the year on which we have 
entered. Our object will be principally to 



notice the great staple grains of wheat and 
Indian corn, and their products of flour and 
meal, the quantity of other breadstufl*8 
exported from this country being com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

The accounts of exports of produce from 
the difibrent ports of the United States to 
foreign countries, are not yet made up in 
full to the Ist of September, 1847, but the 
following table is so nearly complete, em- 
bracing, within a few days, the exports 
from the principal ports for the past year, 
that we adopt it.* 



* To Sept. 1, the exports from Charleston were 
151,704 bush, corn, 2,287 bush, wheat, 3,000 bbls. 
flour ; 46 bbls. rneal ; from New-Orleans, to Aug. 27, 
flour, 1,083,538 bbls. ; wheat, 628,599 sacks ; corn, 
2,222,639 sacks. 
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Esportt of Flour, Indian Meal, Wheat, and Indian Com, from the Principal PorU of the United Statet fip 
- ' Sept. 1, 1846, to the latest dates received at New-York, up to Sept. 1, 1847. 



foreign countries, from Sept 

PorU. 

New- York, to August 30 
to August 10 



(t 



Bbla. Flotir. Bbls. In. MmI. Bwh. Wheat. 

.2,113,166 2,929,878... 

— 377,177 — ... 



i Boak. Ib. Cora 
...0,832,164 



New-Orleans, July 31 1,051,474 62,404 1,022,674 5,070,494 

Philadelphia, August 13 500,944 313.560 663,082 1,409,720 

Baltimore, August 7 652,576 97,148 183,090 1,715,640 

Boston, August 10 145,625 30,869 15,173 583,697 

Norfolk... 39,014 9,018 — 1,298,083 

Richmond and Petersburg 49,100 4,105 — 27,164 

Alexandria 18,245 1,244 23,542 97,544 



Wilmington, Del 420 47,217. 

Newark,N.J 91 2,043. 

Charleston, S. C 747 — . 

Savannah 1,807 254. 

Mobile 1,571 — 

Apalachicola — — 

Gardiner, Me 500 — 

Chicago, 111 — — 

Cleveland, Ohio 24,449 — 



8,400 

— 912 

6,233 71,643 

— 70,070 

— 44,214 

— • 40,000 



18,000. 
202,962.. 



3,080 



Total. 



>••••« 



. 4,599,729 945,039 5,065,234 17,272,815 



Flour 4,599,729 bbls .. a $6 00 . . . $27,598,ri 

Indianmeal. 945,039 "..o 3 25 3,071,37« 

Wheat 5,065,234 bush., a 125 6,331,573 

Indian com.. 17,272,815 »♦ a 60 13,818.2SS 



By changing the flour into bushels, al- ! 
lowing 5 bushels of wheat to a barrel of j 
flour, and 4 bushels of Indian com to a ! 
barrel of meal, and adding the same to 
the wheat and corn, we have the following 
results : 

Exports of wheat 28,063,879 bushels. 

Exports of Indian com — 21,052,971 " . ,..,,. . , 

previous ten years, dividea into two penods 

The estimated value of the above exports of five years each, shows the great increase 

is as follows : I in the trade for the last year : 



Total $50,819,574 

The following comparative table of export* 
from the United States to foreign countries, 
of the same articles of breadstuflfs for the 



Year endtni; 
September 30, 



Bbl* floor 

1837 318,719 

1838 



Bbl« In. mfuil 
.159,435 






1839 923,151 

1840 1,897,501, 

1841 1,515,817. 



Bi»h wh«at Bosh la. 

17,3u3 151,276 

. .448,161 171,843 6,291 172,321 



165.672 96,325. 

.206,063 1,720,860.. 

.232,284 868,585., 



162,306 
.574,279 
.535,727 



Total, first period 



5,103,349 935,297 2,709,364 1,595,909 



September 30, 1842 1,283.602 209,199 817,958 600,308 

June 30, 1W3 (9 month) 841,474 174,354 311,685 281.749 

" 1844 1,438,574 247,882 558,917 825.281 

'* 18-15 1,195,230 269,030 389,716 840,184 

18^16 2,289,476 298,790 1,613,795 1,826.068 



Total, second period 7,048,356 1,199,255 3,692,071 4,373,591 

TOTAL VALUE OF THE ABOVE EXPORTS. 

Finrt prrind S«cond p«riod Total 9 jn % wtm 

Flour $31 ,4 1 8,999 $31,965,179 $66,384,178 

Wheat 2.637,886 3.699,879 6,337,765 

Indian com and meal 4,614,468 5,928,956 10,543,424 



Total $38,671,353. 



. . $44,594,014 $83,065,367 



It will be observed that the total value of 
the exports of the above staples for the last 
year, exceeds the total value of the same for 
either of the above periods of about 5 years 
each ; and the value of the Indian corn and 
meal exported the past year, exceeds the 
total value of the same exported for ten 
years previously, by about eight millions of 
dollars. 

Export*— 1 <)47 Aon at. tnr 10 yr« prtTiooi 

Flour, barrels 4,5m),729 1,215,170 3,384,559 

Wheat, bushels 5,065,234 640,143 4,425,091 

Indian corn, bushels 17,272,815 596,950 16,675.865 

Indianmeal 945,039 213,455 731.584 

Value of Flour $27„598,374 $6,638,417 $20,959,957 

Wheat 6,331,572 633,776 5,697,796 

'♦ Indian corn and meal 16,880,628 1,054,342 15.835,286 



If we take the annual average of exports 
of the same staples from September 30, 
1837, to June 3U, 1846, calling the same 
a period of ten years, (which is near enough 
for our purpose,) and compare these 
averages with the exports for the year end- 
ing in September, 1847, we have the fol- 
lowing result : 



Total. 



$50,819,574 $8,326,535 •4S,4«3,<» 
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The foregoing statements show that the 
exports of flour, wheat, Indian corn and 
meal, for the commercial year just closed, 
exceed in value the annual average exports 
of the same for a period of ten years pre- 
vious, by about /or /y-/iro millions of dollars. 
It will be noticed that the exports from 
New-Orleans for the month of August, and 
from various other ports for a part of the 
same month, or for a longer period, are to be 
added to the statement for the last year, 
which will swell the increase beyond the 
annual average to a larger amount than we 
have assumed. It is probable, also, that a 
considerable amount will be added to the 



exports of last year, for shipments of flour 
and grain sent to Europe, via the St. Law- 
rence, from Detroit and other ports on the 
lakes . 

The destination of wheat, flour, Indian 
corn and meal, for the two last years, it is 
well known, has been principally to Great 
Britain and Ireland. It may be interesting 
to know where have been our principal fo- 
reign markets, for flour, from 1800 to 1840. 

The following statement shows the desti* 
nation of wheat flour exported from the 
United States for two periods, namely, from 
1800 to 1814 inclusive, and from 1815 to 
1840, viz: 



For IS jTMn (ISOO— 14) For M ]r«an (1816— 40) 

BritiBh North America 352,517 barrels 2,873,348 barrels. 



West Indies 5,977,716 

South America — 

Great Britain and Ireland 1,881,296 

France 36,713 

Spain and Tortugal 4,154.131 

Other ports of Europe 147,508 

Asia — 

AfVica — 

Uncertain 1 ,094,957 



« 
(( 
<( 



10,016,563 

.5,307,607 

,4,103,205 

.347,296 

.567,421 

..642,028 

. . 167,431 

. . . 82,087 

. . 206,350 



« 
it 

« 
(i 
(t 
li 



the crops of the United States was made at 
ihe Patent Office, for the year 1845. It is 
known that the crops of grain fur 1846 were 
more abundant than those of the year pre- 
vious, but we have not the means of forming 
a calculation on the increase. 

The following are the estimates of the 
Commissioner of Patents, with regard to the 
crops of wheat and Indian corn for 1845. 
We have divided the United States into two 
sections — the flrst, embracing the Atlantic 
^tates and Michigan (as the markets of the 
natter are principally obtained via the Hud- 
son River and the St. Lawrence) — the second, 
embracing the Valley of the Mississippi, ex- 
cluding western Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
New York : 



The large exports to Spain and Portugal 
during the first period, were principally ow- 
ing to the wars in the Peninsula. The sup- 
ply of the allied British and Spanish armies 
created a great demand for American flour, 
which caused shipments to be made from 
the United States frum 1810 to 1813, and 
sustained high prices in this country. 

The annual average shipments continue 
about the same as they were previous to the 
war with Great Britain of 1812, viz. : nearly 
400,000 barrels — while to Great Britain and 
Ireland the annu'.il average quantity shipped 
was 125,419 barrels previous to 1815, and 
157,815 barrels from the peace to 1840. 
From the latter year to 1846, our exports of 
wheat and flour to that kingdom greatly in- 
creased, and for the year 1847, of course, 
much exceed our exports of those staples to 
all other parts of the world combined. 

Previous to the repeal of the British Corn 
Law, our best and principal trade with Great 
Britain was through Canada. For seven 
years previous to 1846, we sent into Canada 
12,586,892 bushels of wheat, (reducing the 
flour to wheat,) while our direct trade to 
England, at the same time, amounted to 
only 7,764,588 bushels. 

The exports from New- York of breadstufis 
other than flour, wheat, Indian corn and 
meal, from September 1, 1846, to July 31, 
1847, (being eleven months,) have been so 
much larger than usual, that we subjoin 
them, as follows : 

Rye flour 21, 028 barrels. 

Rye 993,869 bush. 

Barley 291,148 " 

Peas and beans 177,488 " 

Oafs 416,147 " 

Bread 50,498 barrels. 

Crop of Wheat and Indian Com in the 

United Slates. — The last annual estimate of ' Kentucky 4,709,000 



ATLANTIC STATES AND MICHIOAN. 

Wheat IndUn com 

Ruah^U Biuhcl* 

New-England States 2,303,000 . 11,046,000 

New- York 16,200,000 . 13,250,000 

New-Jersey 1,050,000 7,314,000 

Pennsylvania 12,580,000. . .17,126,000 

Delaware 440,000 2,713,000 



Maryland 4,884,000 3,723,000 

District of Columbia 15.000 35.000 

Virginia 11,885,000. . . .27.272,000 

North Carolina 1 ,969,000 .... 14,S87,000 

South Carolina 1,168,000 8,184.000 

Georgia 1,571,000. . . . 13,320,000 

Florida — 733,000 

Michigan 7,061,000 4,945,000 

Total— Atlantic States, Arc. .61,181,000.. .125.448,000 
" Valley of Miss 45,362,000 . . .292.451 ,000 



Total— United States 106,533,000. 417,899,000 



VALLET OF THE MISSI.SSIPPI. 

Whmt, 
Biuhela 

Ohio 13,572,000. 

Indiana 7,044,000 . . 

Illinois 4,563.000.. 

Missouri 1,525,000 . 



Indian coTo, 
Buabete 

57.600,000 
30.625.000 

.25.5W,000 
15,625,000 

.64,625,000 



BRBUHTDFTB AHBtUCAN WHEAT AND CORN T 



...WOfilXl....lt),& 
..OTl.OOD 6' , 

. .TB3,ooo %03S.<m 



TttuX «s,3as.ooo . .aes.-tsi.oua 

Tbe aliove ealimBtes appear to us to be 
OTerisletl in «nma iiislances. oiu! uoderraleij 
in others. If we auume iUp Bggregnle, bi>w- 
ever, to be about the luEul atnoiint of the 
crop of 1B45. Bud add n unall increase for 
that of S'Ki, >ve mny Inki- tbe wheat crop 
of IS46 at 110 mlUiciiia. and thnlof iDdiuD 
cani Ht 4Ca millii'iia of buabelt.' On lliis 
baBU it Ajipt'iir^ that our ciporln to foreigo 
cuiintr'i!-!^. I'l-- the year ending September 1, 
1S17, iimi'iiiiii il in quantity to iiIhiuI S5 per 
cent, on the rrop of wheat, anil leaa than 5 
per cent, on ilie crop of Indian corn. 

With regarii lo the crdp.i of the prewot 
year, the sccounls received from all quarter! 
of tlie tli.iit'd Stales jiisiify Ibe belief that 
the barvcHi, both fur wheat aud Indian 
corn, will be more nbjitihiiit ihin thoie of 
last year. Perbapa it would be aafe lo esti- 
mate an addition of 15 per cent, on the 
qnantity of wheat raised over that of 1846, 
anil 30 Jior c.^nl. lu. ll.t ■ re,, ..f Indian corn, 
makiug ;■ i.' "■■■' ■ I.I ■ I !■ *bel8 nf tijp 
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leason, we odn 

JOe. The fore 



lowever, upon tba 
I.lst. for the Iwl 



,U E,.ro, 



• deinnniis, that llie ODO oHgiaaliDg il 

mat be many timea the greater of lb« 

nii^h u( ilie same time the forei;il 

character 10 prices, and in general 



two, though 
may g 

Tbe foliowiiiE table will show the eipoit 
of Indiar ' 1.^11..:.- J E X 



liowiiiK table will show the eipoit 
corn from tbe United Stales far 57 



Sboii. 



iL-sard t. 



dnutharvesi, in !:ucliiio he also rnalji-ed, thus ] 
CDltiiiB off a large iimportinu of the grealS 
demand from abrond. which has BtlmuTated 
and suilaiued prices for nearly a ]ear past, 
il would seem rensonahle to calculate on a 
much lower raugr* of prinos for gruin of nil 
kinds than our farmers buvo been farored 
with during the recent famine in Eunipe. 
A moderate competitioa. hoWBier, from 
abroad, in ihedemand for breodslafii, may 
eno-ble ilmm tii become sensible uf the value 
of the home market. 

Theimportiinceot the home market for 



respetlJug iho crop of I84e : 



CoatuniFilriirliKHl [nV. S. SD.BM.Otn.. .7«.(IVD.000 
'EiponnltaroTFtgninqnlnEH.tl.SDO.IXKi .3tl,0M),0«O 
Of lieli.diim corn crop of 184G, we esli- 
miLlo.llial tie 4C0 million bQshelsrulsed.will 
have been thus disposed of : 



D addition uT lea per ceni. beinf added to ItM 
V» Talbn f«|iid UiB —■!>?■-'- oa miulk ids low. 
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BREADSTUFFS — Flour Exports.— 
There has sprung up a much greater 
disposition to speculate in produce for 
a rise. Money continues easy for good 
paper, and the present low prices are 
looked upon as available, or, as it is tersely 
expressed on 'Change, '^ there is money in 
them." A healthy tone, is, therefore, more 



■ apparent. The English duty on flour was 
48., until February, 1849, when it came off, 
and has since been nominal. We have com- 
piled from Treasury reports the following 
table of export and destination of flour from 

I the United States. It aflbrds a sort of 
chart of the direction which the flour ex- 

, port trade has taken at times. 



DKSTIRATION OF FLOUR SHIPPED FBOM THE UNITED STATES. 



Whew to, 

Swed. VV. Indies 

Danish do 

Dutch East Indies 

Dutch West Indies 

Holland and Belgium 

England 2 

Gibraltar 

British East Indies 

British West Indies 

British American Colonies 

France 

French West Indies 

Hayti 

Cuba 

Spanish West Indies 

Madeira 

Cape de Verds 

Texas 

Mexico 

Honduras 

Central America 

Columbia 

Braxil 

Argentine Republic 

Chili 

South America 

West Indies 

Africa 

Northwest Coast 

Other ports 



1M7- 1«4». 

7,366 7,573. 

52,150 49,568. 

1,150 4,625. 

11,387 17,221. 

73,871 727. 

,457,076 953,815. 

23,974 6,265. 

3,034 791. 

320,363 303,551 

272.299 294,891. 

612,641 — . 

28,966 5,554. 

40,257 10,903. 

50,046 7,154. 

17,780 6,429 

4,856 4,358, 

1,634 501. 



1850. 
8.757 
44,802. 
1,600. 
18,354. 
1,177. 
369,777. 
2,543 
1,646. 
250,776 
244,072 

5,480 ". 
31,504. 
5,58-1 . 
7,074. 
5,321 
455 



1 



5,928 11,633 

10,686 
550 
39,403 



270,473 328,129 



9,736. 

4,125 4,725. 

4,180 746. 

32,251 41,072. 



10,684. 

5,977. 

2,128. 

4,902. 

25,720. 

764. 



6,592. 
5,129. 

3,984. 
4,617. 
1,180. 
29,866 35,017. 



295,415. 

4,901. 

2,848. 

40. 

1,702. 

5,524 

858. 

18,949. 



1951. 

5.315 

50,102 

1,873 

19,217 

594 

,004,783 

195 

1,600 

2W,731 

252,380 

7,902 
43,867 
5,511 
2,285 
7,f)06 
838 

14,964 
5,912 
2,573 

47,477 
374,711 

22,612 
4,327 
200 
4,079 
5,430 
2,593 

19,158 



Total barrels 4,382,496 2,108.013 1,385,448 2,202,335 

Average price $5.95 $5.35 $5.00 $4.77 



The following table gives the aggregate 
export and official value, showing the year- 
ly average for several years : 

AOOREOATE EXPORT OF FLOUB FROM THE UNITED 

STATES. 
BamU 

1840 1,893,182.. 

1841 1,510,613.. 

1842 1,283,602. 

1843 841,474.. 

1844 1,438,574.. 

1M5 1,195,230.. 

1846 2,286,476.. 

1847 4,382,496.. 

1848 2,119,393.. 

1849 2,108,113.. 

1850 1,385,448.. 

1851 2,202,335.. 

The year 1840 was of the largest export 
for many years ; the following year was 
also considerable, and the effect of this ex- 
port was the advance of the average price 
to 86 in 1842. If the wheat crop was 
25,000,000 bbU.,the diflference was equal tO 
$15,0011,000 to wheat growers ; hence agri- 
cultural prosperity and improved home mar- 
kets. In the years 1846 and 1847 the trade 
was immense. England and her posses- 
sions took three-fourths of the whole ex- 



Vidn* 


Ar. ral. bbl 
..|5 37 


10,143,615. 


7,779,646 


.. 5 20 


7,373,356. 


.. 6 00 


3,763,073. 


.. 4 50 


6,759,488. 


.. 4 75 


5,398,593. 


.. 4 51 


11,668,669. 


.. 5 09 


26,133,841. 


.. 5 95 


13,194,109 . 


.. 6 22 


11,280,582. 


. 5 35 


7,098,570 


.. 5 00 


10,524,331 . 


.. 4 77 



port of flour, and the result was a yearly in- 
creasing average price in the sales of the 
whole wheat crop. In the above table the 
average per barrel is given on the export 
price of the whole quantity ; the prices 
vary, however, as that sent to the British 
American colonics averaged $5 25, while 
that sent to England averaged $6 — while 
that sent to Portugal and Madeira averaged 
over $7, and that to Mexico $4 50. The 
exports to France, Belgium, and Holland 
were considerable, as compared with former 
shipments, but the corn laws of thoue coun- 
tries being suspended, it might have been 
expected that much larger transactions 
would have resulted. 

In the year 1849-50, central Europe was 
possessed of a great surplus of wheat, and 
it poured into England in immense quan- 
tities. Of flour, and wheat as qrs. of wheat, 
France furnished 1,145,000 qrs, out of an 
importation into England of 4,830,?63 qrs., 
and the United States supplied 537,031 qrs. 
of that quantity. In that year prices were- 
in Europe very low, under the reaction 
from the high prices induced by the famine 
of 1847. The prices in Europe were thus :: 
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PRICES OF WHEAT IN EUBOPE. 

Artff Prie* Prie* 

18^9 to 1850 IbSO 

France 458. 7d 338. 2d. 

Belgium 4fl8. Od 378. 2d. 

Prussia 348. 3d 3l8. 6d. 

In consequence of these prevailing low 
prices. England was the recipient of Euro- 
pean wheat ; nevertheless, the United States 
supplied in that year more than 10 percent. 
of the English consumption. This year 
the reverse is the case ; Europe is short of 



food, and the production of Englifh is largv. 
It is much to be regretted that our officii! 
returns cannot be brought down to a date 
later than almost twelve months. Since tke 
last official report an entire change has takes 
place. England is an exporter, instead of 
being the sole customer, and we have no 
official guide as to the direction of the trade. 
Unofficial returns of exports from the United 
States to Great Britain, from September I 
to nearly the close of April, give the follow- 
ing figures : 



EXFORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN AHD IKSLAirD, 

SINCE SEPT. 1, 1851. 
From Floor, bbls. MmI, bbb. Whaat, boak. Crnn, Imk, 

New-York to Apr. 20 448,275 15 1,167,529 488,390 

Ncw-Orlean8....to Apr. 10 73,595 — — 301,713 

Philadelphia to Apr. 16 109,137 1,680 291 ,189 23,583 

Baltimore to Apr. 16 128,353 — 120,121 31,824 

Boston to Apr. 17 27,523 — 18,135 15,021 

OlherPorts toApr.lO 20,925 — 54,544 44,784 



Total 

About same time 



.1852 807,808 1,695 1,651,518 905,315 

.1851 862,378 3,959 844,344 564,805 

1850 281,734 2,552 430,329 2,348,912 

1849 726,979 61,034 956,419 6,751.514 

1848 155,224 83,471 215,139 2,056,053 



BREADSTUFFS — Prf.bkrvatioh of 

Wheat and Flour, &c. — Professor Beck's 

experiments in this department have thus 

far been confined to wheat and wheat flour, 

which constitute the subject of the report 

before us. Indian corn and meal, which 

have now become such important articles of 

export, will receive due attention in the 

course of his researches. In entering upon 

the subject of his present report, his first 

object was to ascertain the amount of water 

in different kinds of wheat and flour, for all 

contain water in great or lesser quantities 

Its amount is greater in cold countries 

than in warm. In Alsace, from 16 to 20 

per cent. ; England, from 14 to 17 per 

cent. ; United States, from 12 to 14 per 

cent. ; Africa and Sicily, from 9 to 11 per 

cent. 

This accounts for the fact, that the same 
weight of Southern flour yields more bread 
than Northern. English wheat yields 13 
pounds more to the quarter than Scotch. 
Alabama flour, it is said, yields 20 per cent, 
more than that of Cincinnati. And, in gen- 
eral, American flour, according to one of the 
most extensive London bakers, absorbs 8 or 
10 per cent, more of its own weight of wa- 
ter, in being made into bread, than the Eng- 
lish. The English grain is fuller and rounder 
than the American, being in truth puffed up 
with moisture. All this is accounted for by 
temperature. The warmer the country, the 
more is the water dried out of the grain be- 
fore it ripens ; and hence, when made into 
bread, it absorbs more water again, and is 
therefore more valuable. 

Water also unflts it for preservation. The 
books of a single inspector in New-York 
city showed, that in 1847, he inspected 



218,679 barrels of sour and musty flour, h 
his opinion, the loss on these was $230,000. 
Every year the total loss in the United 
States, from moisture in wheat and flour, ii 
estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000! 
To remedy this great evil, the grain sboaU 
be well ripened before harvesting, and wdl 
dried before being stored in a good dij 
granary. Afterward, in grinding and in 
transporting, it should be carefully pro- 
tected from wet, and the flour be kept from 
exposure to the atmosphere. The best pre- 
caution is kiln drying. By this process tbf 
wheat and flour are passed over iron plates 
heated by steam to the boiling point. From 
each barrel of flour 16 or 17 pounds of wa- 
ter are thus expelled, leaving still foaror 
five per cent, in the flour, an amount toe 
small to do injury. If all the water be ex* 
pelled, the quality of the ^our is deterio- 
rated. 

The mode of ascertaining the amount (A 
water in flour is this : take a small sample, 
say 6 ounces, and weigh it carefully. PW 
it in a dry vessel, which should be heated 
by boiling water. After 6 or 7 hours, weiffc 
it carefully until it loses no more weight 
Its loss of weight shows the ori^^ 
amount of water. 

The next object of Professor Beck, was to 
ascertain the amount of gluten in the va- 
rious samples of flour. Gluten is an ad- 
hesive, pasty mass, and consists of several 
different principles, though its constitatiot 
has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
It is chiefly the nutritious portion of the 
flour. The remaining principles are mostly 
starch, sugar, and gum. These three Ut- 
ter, have been thought not to be nutritioat. 
but this is probably an error. On an a^tf* 
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msCj their relative amount in 100 parts are become bankrupt with his great returns — 
about as fullows: simply because they cannot repay their cost. 



^whMt^tbebwt '^^^ questions, therefore, of economy of 

Watar 13 12 measures and economy of treatment, are of 

Gluten 13 16 the first importance. It should be known, 

Starch. 67 60 ^\^q^ ^jj^t wheat raised on a rich soil is more 

Qgaran {om ^ ^ nutritious, taking the same quantity, than 

100 97 that raised on poor ground. 

«« r» r • 1 J' » *u We hope these inquiries will be continued 

The Profe«or examined, according to the „^^^^^^^ f,, ^^ ^j ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^ , 

present report, 33 different samples, from i^j^^j, ^j^^ -J^^g mcrelv nreliminarv Pro- 

different part, of the United State, and fes.o'r Beck ha. given abundant proof of hi. 

Europe, and he g.ve. the preference to the ^^^^^^ j„ „„| ^^e .ubject, in hi. noble 

Kobanka variety from the south of Rua.ia „ ^^ „„ j^, mineralogy of New-York, and 

There would probably be a prejudice again.t ^^^'^^^^ ,,,„,ble workJon Chemistry and 

it m this country, from the natural yellow- ti«*,-,„ . ^„a ^^ _,„ ,^„««««ui„ ««4:J: *^ 

.,, r'..ii JL J Botany ; and we may reasonably anticipate, 

uh hue of It. flour and bread. ^^at hi. re.earche. iii organic analy.i., will 

The proce.. for determining the relative ^e entitled to a place with those of P^ofe.- 

uDount. of gluten. .Urch. .ugar. and gum. ,„, Hor.ford, of Cambridge, or of Profcwr 

1. thi. .put a few ounce, of flour, carefully j^.^^on, of Yale. * 
weighed, m a cotton or linen cloth ; pour 

cold water upon it, and work up the dough bOSTON-Prooress and Wealth of— 

with the fingers. AH except the gluten ^^^ ^ily of Boston. In 1738, eight yean 

strains through the cloth. This is then ^f^^^ iu settlement, Boston was said to be 

dned and weighed. ,. , , . rather a village than a town, consisting of no 

The gum and sugar become dissolved in ^^^e than twenty or thirty houses. In 1675 

the water, but the starch settles at the hot- j^^ population was 4,000 ; 1690, 7.000 ; 

torn of the vessel. This water is poured ,704^ 6.750; 1720. 11,000; 1735, 10,000. 

off, and the starch is thus obtained, and Slaves in 1754, 989, or one-sixteenth of 

may be weighed. The water is next population. In 1765, the inhabitants were 

evaporated, and the gum and sugar also oh- 15^500 ; 1776, 2,719 whiles, the rest having 

tained in a dry state for weighing. This is dispersed on account of the revolution ; 

not a perfect method. Other methods, 1739, 17.880; 1790,18.038; 1800,24,937; 

more complicated, give different results; isio, 33.787; 1820, 43,298; 1830, 61,392; 

but this is sufficiently accurate in a practical 1840,85,000; 1845, 114,366. The annual 

way for ascertaining the relative value of average increase shown by the first six 

different specimens. national censuses, was 3.82, 3.54, 2.81, 4.17, 

The report contains some valuable re- 3.84; but the census of 1845 shows an in- 

marks on agriculture in general. The in- crease of 7 per cent per annum, during the 

quiry is not simply how productive a field past five years. 

may be made, however important that may There are in operation 700 miles of rail- 
be, but concerns also the coxt of such pro- way radiating from Boston, having a capital 
duction. A man may astonish the country of $22,202,700, and having cost $26,712, 123 
by the great abundance of his crops, and yet 57. 

BAILROAD BUSINESS DOIfX IN 1845. 

NaniM MU«tniT«lad Ibooum EzpenditarM DtridcaA 

Eastern 318,583 $350,149 55 $116,840 00 8 

Maine 194,946 287,063 10 154,099 95 7 

Lowell 175,537 356,067 67 179,042 13 8 

Nashua (branch) 43,065 112,680 89 48,009 94 15 

Fitchburg 167,816 203,996 36 78,333 76 8 

Charlestown (branch) 14,800 26,814 04 16,276 77 

Worcester 253,706 487,455 53 249,729 50 8 

Norwich (branch) 173,230 204,308 45 134,229 03 3 

Western " 530,201 813,480 15 370,621 25 

Connecticut River (branch)... 15,268 13,52106 8,00126 

Hartford (brancli) 14,559 — — 

QQf^.jiJM «( 29 359 — — 

West Stockbridge "(branch) . '.'. 4^410 !..!.'...".' ! iy3\\ ^. ........ 447 52 4 

Providence 175,203 350,628 97 197,827 11 7 

Stoughton (branch) 4,232 7,810 00 2,904 76 4 

Taunton " 27,968 116,536 99 100,889 95 8 

Ncw-Bedfbrd" 48,040 78,21112 29,353 76 7 

Old Colony 2,550 — — 

Middlcborough (branch) 17,800 15,796 72 8,205 83 

Total 3,111,293. $3,426,631 80. $1,694,812 52 
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PUBLICATIONS IN BOSTON. 

Clafli of PablioitkNW No. of PabIic«(ioiia 8<)ii*ra InchM Vala* 

Dally subscriptioD 5,075,320 4,786,029,240 $106,076 

Daily penny. 11,408,000 7,018,617,000 110,400 

Semi-weekly 1,462,448 1,442,010,336 58,748 

Weekly 11,610,040 8,738,546,856 334,80S 

Semi-monthly 458,400 216,314,400 31 ,700 

Monthly 2,583,600 1,522,477,200 127,100 

Bi-monthly and Quarterly 37,200 143,076,800 24,500 

Annual 255,500 265,045,300 31,565 



Total 32,890,508. 



.24,132,117,132 $825,074 



It thas appears that 32,890,508 pablica- 
tiona are insued annually from the Buston 
press, averaging 109,098 daily, allowing 310 
working days to the year, valued at |825.074. 
These contain 24,132,117,132 square inches, 
or 3,847 acres of printed sheets, averaging 
12 acres each day. Deducting ten per cent, 
for the margin of the sheets not printed, and 
there remains 6,926 acres of printed surface 
which goes out to the public mind, to in- 
fluence or educate it for good or tor ill. And 
it is supposed that the number of sheets 
printed for books and other publications, 
not named in the above account, or not 
periodical, makes a near approach to the 
same amount. 

CHARITIES OF BOSTON FBOM 1830-46. 

Religious contributions $1,120,219 75 

Instruction 1,161,128 16 

General charity 2,272,990 51 

MisceUaneoua 438,321 39 

Total $4,992,659 81 

This not including the private acts of bene- 



volence, which are supposed as much more, 
or these donations, $268,753 83 were given 
iu 1845. 



COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 
Ye»n Importa Exporti 

1824 12,828,253 . . . .5,036,963 . 

1825 15,231,856. . . .6,0-/8.619. 

1826 12,627,449 . . . .6,780,577 . 

1827 11,591,630. . . .7,322,910. 

1828 12,540,924. . . .7,438,014. 

1829 9,990,915. . . 5,881,717 . 

1830 8,348,623. . . .5,180,178. 

1831 13,414,309. . . .5,896,002. 

1832 15,760,512. . .10,107,768. 

1833 17,853,446. . . .8,062,210. 

1834 15,614,720 . . . .7,309,761 . 

1835 19,038,580. . . .7,952,346. 

1836 25,897,955. . . .8,475,313. 

1837 15,027,842 . . . .7.836.270. 

1838 13,463,465. . . .7,036,882. 

1839 18,409,186 .. 8,013,536. 

1840 14,122,308. . . .8,405,224. 

1841 18,908,242. . . .9,372,612. 

1842 12,633,713. . . 7,226,104. 

1843 20,662,567... 7,265,712. 

1844 22,141,768. . . .8,294.726. 

1845 21,591,877. . . .9,370,851. 



.4.193,112 61 
5,047,814 25 
.3,968,r8 46 
.4,179.404 67 
.4,507,176 » 
.4,167,199 78 
.3,662,301 78 
.5,227,509 » 
.5.524,839 36 
. 3,805.036 71 
2,630,172 » 
.3,624,771 94 
.4,470,053 73 
.2,565,830 67 
2,411,155 » 
.3,204.837 » 
.2,456,926 9 
.3.226,441 17 
2,780,186 « 
.3,491,019 81 
.5,034,954 14 
.5,249,634 00 
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PROGRESSIVE WEALTH OF BOSTON. 
P«nonsI EatAt* ToUl Valaation Polls 



T»x 



1800 6,901,000 8,194,700 15,095,700 4,543 83,428 

1810 10,177,200 8,273,300 18,450,500 7.764 144,486 

1814 16,557,000 13,859,400 30,416,400 6,636 131,330 

1815 18,265,600 14,647,400 32,913,000 6,457 157,794 

1816 21,059,800 15,448,000 36,507,800 7,755 157,663 

1817 21,643,600 16,373,400 38,017,000 7,497 163,313 

1818 22,321,800 16,879,400 39,201,200 7,699 172,592 

1819 22,795,800 16,583,400 39,379,200 8,030 169,859 

1820 21,687,000 16,602,200 38,289,200 7,810 165,228 

1821 22,122,000 18,671,600 40,793,600 8.646 174,968 

1822 23,364,400 18,775,800 42,140,200 8,880 167,583 

1823 25,367,000 19,529,800 44,896,600 9,855 172,423 

1824 27,303,800 22,540,000 49,843,800 10,807 228,181 

1825 30,992,000 21.450,600 54.442,600 11,660 201,039 

1826 34,203,000 25,246,200 59.449,200 12,602 226,975 

1827 36,061,400 29,797,000 65,858,800 12,442 242,946 

1828 35,908,000 25,615,200 61,523,200 12,535 235,115 

1829 36,963,800 24,104,200 61,068,000 13,495 261,461 

1830 36,960,000 22,626,000 59,586,000 13,096 260,967 

1831 r,675,000 23,023,200 60,698,200 13,018 260,184 

1832 39,14.5,200 28,369,200 67,514,400 14,184 298,085 

1833 40,966,400 29,510,800 70,477,200 14,898 321,876 

1834 43,140,600 31,665,200 74,805,800 15,137 374,292 

1835 47,552,800 31,749,800 79,302,600 16,188 4C8,899 

1836 53,373,000 34,895,000 88,245,000 16,719 444,656 

1837 56,311,600 33,272,200 89,583,800 17,182 473,692 

1838 57,372,400 32,859,200 90,231,600 15,615 465,557 

1839 58,577,800 33,248,600 91,826,400 16,561 543.660 

1840 60,424,200 34,157,400 94,581,600 17,696 546,742 

1841 61,963,000 36,043,600 98,0< 6,600 18,915 616,412 

1842 65,499,900 41,223,800 . . .105,723,700 19,636 637,779 

1843 67,673,400 42,372,600 110,056,000 20,063 712,379 

1844 72,048,000 46,402,300 118,450,300 22,339 744,210 

1845 81,991,400 53,957,300 185,948,700 24,287 811,338 
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BALTIMORE — Histort ai»d Risources, 
ETC.— B.ildmore, the most southera of the 
ibnr great *' commercial cities" on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of our country, from its positioti, 
the rapidity of its growth, aud its prospective 
greatness, is entitled to a more extended 
notice than is usually given to the cities 
sketched in this series. It is the largest and 
most striking instance yet presented to the 
world, of the rapid centralization and deve- 
lopment of all the elements of commercial 
greatness which characterize the New 
World. Barely fifty years old as a city, it 
already takes rank, in p<ipulation and trade, 
with those across the water which have been 
struggling up toward Importance fur centu- 
ries, aud, with all the vigor and elasticity of 
early yomh, is pressing on hopefully to a 
bright and strong manhood. 

It is located upon an estuary, or small bay, 
which makes up for about two and a half 
miles on the north side of the Patapsco river, 
about ten miles from the entrance of this 
river into the Chesapeake Bay, of which it is 
for this distance an arm. By ship channel it 
38 about 200 miles from the ocean, in 39<* 17' 
23" north latitude, and longitude 26' east 
from Washington. 

The city contains about 10,000 acres of 
land, extending about four and a half miles 
firom east to west, and three and a half from 
north to south. It consisted originally of more 
than fifty elevations, or hills, separated by 
abrupt valleys, or ravines, and in a few in- 
■tances by formidable marshes ; while nearly 
in the centre it is divided by a rapid stream 
of water, known as ** Jones' Falls. 1 his 
stream has on three occasions — October 5, 
1786. August 9, 1817, and June 14, 1837— 
overflowed its banks and done great damage, 
both to life and property. The city has, in 
consequence, been at sreat pains to remove 
all obstructions from its bed, artd have the 
numerous bridges by which it is crossed 
sprung by a single arch, and at such a heisht 
as to remove all further danger from mis 
source. The division east of the falls is a^ain 
nominally subdivided into two parts — FelVs 
Point and Old Town. The Point is the most 
easterly portion of the city, has the advantage 
of greater depth of water than the upper 
harbor contains, is the resort of seamen and 
immigrants, and the place where the greater 
part of the sliip-building and manufactures 
of the city are carried on. Old Toton lies 
north and west of this, and is principally in- 
habited by mechanics and laborers. 

Th« portion Yf est oUhefaUs is, in like man- 
ner, divided into two parts — the Cvy Proper 
and Spring Garden section. The former is 
the centre of trade, and contains most of the 
retiideuces of the more wealthy of the citizens, 
while the latter, which is the extreme south- 
west em quarter, is the residence of many 
mechanics and laborers. It is the lowest 
and most unhealthy portion of the city, being 



subject, to a considerable extent, at certain 
seasons of the year, to bilious and intermit- 
tent diseases. While the uneven and broken 
nature of the ground, with the exception of 
this quarter, has severely taxed both public 
and private resources i*nd enterprise, it has 
been made to obviate, to a great degree, the 
necessity of extended sewers, (the whole 
amount of which is less than two miles,) and 
greatly conduces to the healthfulness of the 
city. Indeed, in this important respect, 
Baltimore will not suffer by comparison with 
the most highly favored cities of our land. 

The first settlers on the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay seem to have moved, for a 
lonz time, almost at random in the selection 
of the sites of their future towns, and to have 
been blindly experimenting with the laws of 
nature, or attempting capriciously to produce 
a factitious determination of wealth and popu- 
lation to points never designed for such a for- 
tune by their Maker. Hence, some places 
for which they mapped out future greatness, 
and which they tried to nurse up to it, are 
now almost as much a wilderness as when 
they were first discovered*, while other 
spots, in which they saw no comeliness, are 
now thriving marts. 

In this way the most unrivaled advantages 
of the location of Baltimore were long quite 
overlooked, and when, as late as the year 
1729, they attracted attention, and the town 
was laid out, only a part of it was under cul- 
tivation, and that as a farm, while the rest 
was a wilderness. 

The part thus first laid out, (60 acres in 
extent,) was the central southern portion, 
about the head, of what is now familiarly 
called •• the basin,^* Three years subsequent, 
in 1732, ten acres east of *• Jones' Falls" a 
part of the present •* Old Taumy" were laid 
out under the name of Jonestown, and the 
two became united as the town of Baltimore 
in 1735. For some years its growth was by 
no means rapid. It was surrounded by 
older and jealous rivals, and was obliged to 
contend with all the obstacles which tber 
could throw in its way. An authentic sketch 
of it, made in 1752, by Mr. John Moale, is 
in the rooms of the American Historical So- 
ciety, from which it appears that it then con- 
tained about twenty-five houses, four of 
which were built of brick, while the rest 
were quite primitive in their structure. Six- 
teen years later, in 1768, it became the shire 
town of the county, and arrangements were 
made for the erection of a court-house and 
jail, which had been previously located at 
Joppa, a place now known only in history. 
Its first newspaper, " Tht Maryland Jourrtal 
and Baltimore Advertiser" weekly, was 
issued on the 20tb of August, 1773, and a 
second, *' DurUap's Maryland Gazette" in 
1775. It was not deemed a port of entry till 

11780, when first a custom-house was opened, 
and a naval officer appointed. Until that 
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time all veMels trading to and from the port, 
entered, cleared, and obtained their registers 
at Annapolis. None of the streets were paved 
till 1782, when a commencement was made 
on Baltimore street, from that day to this the 
main street of the city. In the same year the 
first regular communication with Philadel- 
phia — a line of stage-<:oaches — was opened : 
watchmen began to be employed in 1784, 
and, not to enlarge by tedioas detail, it began 
to assame metropolitan airs, and obtained an 
act of incorporation on the 3 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1796. The city government was or- 
Kuized in the following year, and from the 
ginning of 1798, Baltimore may be classed 
among American ciiies. 

In 1775 a census was taken, at the expense 
of a few private individuals, and the town 
foand to contain 564 houses, and 5,934 per- 
lons. Some idea of its steadily rapid growth 
aince, may be obtained from the following : 

T«an SIatm Ft«« colored WliiU Total 

1790 1,255 323... 11,925 ...13,503 

1800 2,843 2,771... 20,900... 26,514 

1810 4,672 5,671 . . . .36,212. . . .46,555 

1820 4,357 10,326. . . .48,055. . . .62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790 . . . .51,710 .... 70,620 

1840 3,212 17,980... 81 ,321... 102,513 

The census of the present year, when it 
iball be taken, will probably show a popula- 
tion of not less than 135,000, and, it is gene- 
rally supposed, will considerably exceed 
that number. 

Its increase in wealth has kept pace with 
the increase of its population. In 1808 the 
value of taxable property in the city was 
computed at $2,522,780. The following is 
the official estimate of the value of the pro- 
perty and number of houses erected in the 
city for the last six years : 

No. of 
RmI and PonoMd Proporty Hoium orectod 

1844 $53,790,170 t 600 

1845 53,750,496 1,508 

1846 54,851,217 — 

1847 72,079,322 2,006 

1848 74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,252,588 1 ,894 

1850 80,237,960 — 

There is, however, every reason to believe 
that the actual value of the property far ex- 
ceeds this taxable estimate. 

In all the branches of business, in business 
facilities, and in the public works by which 
cities are embellished, Baltimore has kept 

Eace with the increase of its wealth and popu- 
ition. It is familiarly known as ** The 
Monumental City,^^ — a name derived from 
certain monuments which the public spirit 
of its inhabitants has erected to commemo- 
rate worthy men and heroic deeds in their 
own or their country's history. The largest 
of these is the one erected to the memory of 
Washington. This stands upon the highest 
of the ori^unl hills of the city, at the inter- 
section of Charles and M(mument streets. 
The summit of this hill is one hundred and 
fifty feet above the water in tlie harbor, and 



from this the monnmeot, of white marU^ 
risei one hundred and eighty feet. It con- 
sists of a base fifty feet square, and twenty 
feet in height, surmounted by a Doric colamBt 
twenty feet in diameter, wiibin which is a 
winding staircase leading to the top, which 
is crowned with a colossal statue of Wasb- 
iugtou, thirteen feet in height. The top 
commands an excellent view of the city, har- 
bor, river, bay, and surrounding coantry, (or 
the etgoyment of which it is much visited by 
strangers. This monument coat apAardsof 
$ 1 00.000, which was raised by means of t 
lottery. 

The monument next in importance is 
"Battle Monument" upon Calvert^atreet, be- 
tween Fayette and I.iexington, erected in 
1815, to the memory of those who fell it 
North Point the previous year, in defence of 
the city. This monument, also of whita 
marble, is fifty-two feet high, and was erected 
by the general and voluntary subscriptions 
of the inhabitants. The base is Egyptiaa 
— ^the column, a bundle of Roman fasces, 
upon the bands of which are inscribed ths 
names of those it conmiemorates, and ths 
whole is surmounted by a female figure, em- 
blematic of the Genius of the City, holding 
alofl a civic crown, the award of those who 
averted her capture at the expense of their 
lives. 

The city now contains upwards of a bim- 
dred churches, three universities, four col- 
leges, and many beautiful and commodioof 
public buildings. To notice these, however, 
fnrther than they affect the commercial or 
mercantile character of the city, is no part of 
the design of this article. The Merchants' 
Exchange, at the comer of Gay and Lombard 
streets, is a spacious building, 225 feet \oDg 
by 141 feet wide, and contains, besides the 
usual reading-room, and room for the meetiiif 
of the merchants, the custom-house, a bank, 
telegraph offices, a hotel, dec. The room is 
which the merchants' meetings are held is 
fifty-three feet square, has upon ita east and 
west sides colonnades, the columns of whick 
are of fine Italian marble, each a single block, 
and it is lighted by a dome 115 feet above tht 
street. 

Building lots in this city are held bjs 
tenure somewhat peculiar. About the year 
1747, a practice originated of disposing fd 
lots by leases for long terms — ^usually ninety- 
nine years — at a certain specified aimual 
rent, the leases generally containing a coys' 
nant for renewal, on the same terms as tbe 
original, from time to time forever, at the 
option of the lessee, or his assigns. Tbii 
system of " ground rents" has found frvoi 
with all classes. 

To the wealthy it offers the conyeniencs 
of a ready and safe investment, with an oft- 
alterable and certain return of due interest : 
while the young tradesman, the imocwtftJ 
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prosecution of whose business demands the 
employment of his whole capital therein, and 
the poor mechanic, who may be unable to 
purcnase a lot for the erection of a shop or 
residence, it furnishes with a building site 
without present expense ; in other words, it, 
in eSect, gives them a permanent loan to the 
amount of the value of the building lot, 
without endorser or mortgage. The build- 
in gs, with the lots, are thus held as personal, 
instead of real estate, and, in consequence, 
transfers are made with much greater faci- 
lity. 

Bulks 



So convenient has this been found a prac- 
tice, that, in many instances, nominal 
" ground rents " — as of one per cent, per lot 
— are created with an eye to this special con- 
venience. About nine-tenths of the occu- 
pied ground of the city is believed to be lease- 
hold property of this nature. 

The banking operations of the city are 
conducted by twelve banks, with a capital of 
$7,225,794, and a circulation of $2,074,687. 
The following table will show their condition 
at the beginning of the current year : 



capital CirenlAtion. Jan. 1, 1850. Depotiti, Jaa* 1, tffS 

Bank of BalUmope $1,200,000 $230,631 $549,215 

Union Bank of Maryland 916,350 160,710 310,170 

Mechanics' Bank 591,276 265,706 545,766 

Commercial and Farmers* Bank 512,560 196,130 410,936 

Farmers' and Merchants' Bank 393,560 110,143 129,138 

Marine Bank 810,000 112,170 229,495 

Franklin Bank 301,850 84,159 110,568 

Merchants' Bank 1,500,000 171,320 369,478 

Western Bank 308,280 290,025 363,501 

Farmers' and Planters' Bank 600,625 337,653. 315,184 

Chesapeake Bank 341,293 114,940 331,364 

Citizens' Bank 250,000 — — 



Total $7,225,794. 



.$2,074,587 $3,664,845 



The Citizens* Bank, whose operations 
have been for the last few years suspended, 
was re-organized, and resumed the regular 
prosecution of its business on the 15th of 
April, of the present year. It is for this rea- 
son that it is not carried out in the columns 
of circulation and deposits. 

There are ten well-conducted fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies, and one health in- 
surance company in active operation, while 
more than this number, incorporated in other 
states, or in England, have their agencies es- 
tablished, and do a large amount of business. 
The policy of the state, however, has been to 
discourage these, and throw the whole busi- 
ness into the hands of the societies of its 
own creation ; and all agents of societies in- 
corporated abroad are compelled to comply 
with the provisions of the Act of Assembly, 
passed at the December session, 1846, ch. 
357, which provides that " any individual, or 
association of individuals, or corporations not 
incorporated and authorized by the laws of 
this state to make insurances on marine or 
firt risks f or insurance on lives , or other in- 
suraTiceSy'' 6cc., shall first pay to the State 
Treasurer one hundred dollars for a license 
eo to do ; and also deposit with him good and 
sufficient bond in the penalty of five thou- 
sand dollars, conditioned for the furnishing 
to the Treasurer half yearly, on the first 
Monday in January and July respectively, a 
true list and account, verified by his oath, of 
all premiums by him received, and therewith 
faithfully to pay to the treasurer *' the sum of 
three dollars per centum " of all such pre- 
miums. 

Difficult as would be the task of enume- 
rating in full the pursuits of the citizens, it 
would be hardly less difficult to name a branch 



of business which is not prosecuted to a 
greater or less decree within the limits of 
the city, or in its unmediate vicinity. Iron 
and copper-works, woolen and cotton manu- 
factures, flouring, chemicals, white-lead- 
glass, shot, printers' types, pottery, sugar-re- 
fining, distilling, saddlery, agricultural im- 
plements, powder, ship-building, ropes, oil, 
cloth, carpeting, house fumiture,liats, leather, 
are but a part of her manufactures and of the 
arts which give employment to her people, 
and bring wealth to her coffers. 

The total value of goods shipped from Bal- 
timore during the year ending June 30th, 
1849, was 8,8,000,600 ; of which $7,786,695 
were of articles of domestic produce, and 
$213,965 of foreign articles. The ex- 
ports were in 634 vessels, with a tonnage of 
149,928 tons, and employing 6,335 men in 
their navigation. Of the above, 491 vessels 
were American, and 145 under the flags of 
eighteen different foreign nations. 

The foreign imports into Baltimore during 
the same time were valued at $4,976,731 ; of 
which $4,613,219 were in American vessels, 
and $363,512 in foreign vessels. The foreign 
imports were received in 484 vessels, with a 
tonnage amounting to 110,068 tons, and 
manned by 4,581 men. 

The total number of vessels owned and re- 
gistered at Baltimore on the 30th of June, 
1849, embraced an aggregate tonnage of 
134,026,35 tons, of which 53,624,75 tons 
were engaged as licensed coasters, and 11,- 
464,28 tons employed in steam navigation. 
During the same year their were built at Bal- 
timore 63 vessels, viz. : — 9 ships and barks, 
8 brigs, 41 schooners and 5 steamers, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 12,199,66 tons. — Su 
Maryland. 
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BALTIMORE— TRADE OF, 1851. 

Value of Imports from foreign countriet at this 
port for 1851. 

In American vessela $6,106,106 

In foreign vessels 1,137,857 

ToUl Yalue of imports for the year 1851 . .$7,243,963 

Valuf of Exports for 1851. 
Domestic produce in American vessels. . .$4,460,620 
Domestic produce in foreign vessels 1,775,041 



Total domestic produce exported . 



$6,235,661 



Foreign merchandise in American vessels. $224,579 

Foreign merchandise in foreign vessels 5,925 

Total exports of foreign merchandise 230,504 

Value of domestic produce exported, as 
given above 6,235,661 

Total exports for 1851 $6,466,165 

Value of foreign Imports and Exports at the district 
of Baltimore^ commencing \st January^ 1840, and 
ending 30/A September, 1851. 

1840 $5, 109,274 $5,868,018 

1841 6,109,1/)1 4,997,633 

1848 4,052,260 4,448,946 

1843 3,607,733 4,740,042 

1844 4,251,883 4.622,063 

1845 3,356,670 6.256,276 

1846 4,238,760 6,710,559 

1847 4,146,743 9.826,479 

1848 5,245,894 7,209,602 

1849 5.291,566 8,660,981 

1850 6,417,113 8,530,970 

1891 7,243,963 6,466,165 

Foreign arrivals and clearances, and their tonnage, 

in 1851. 
Arrivkla No. TtmMgo 

American vessels 343 90,002 

Foreign vessels 147 30,1 83 

Total for 1851 490 120,185 

Total for 1850 467 — 

ClMumncM Vtf. Tonnage 

American vessels cleared for for- 
eign ports 332 81,329 

Foreign vessels cleared for foreign 
ports 152 33,355 



Total clearances for 1851 484 1 14,684 

Total clearances for 1850 511 130,587 

Banking. — History of Banking in the 
United States, from the Earliest Times 
TO THE War of 1812, etc. — The first spttlers 
in America hsul not a sufficient quantity of 

Sold and silver to serve as a circulating me- 
ium. Hence other materials, such as tobacco 
and corn, were in some of the states occa- 
sionally employed as money. In the year 
1618, Gov. Arf^all, ofVirginia, ordered ** that 
all goofls should be sold at an advance of 25 
per cent, and tobacco taken in payment at three 
thillings per pound, and not more or less, on 
the penalty of three years' servitude to the 
Colony." In 1641, the General Court of 
Massachusetts " made orders about payment 
of debts, setting corn at the usual price, and 
making it payable for all debts which should 
arise after a time orefixed." In 1643 they 
also ordered that Wampomheag, (an article of 
traffic with the Indians,) shoiild pass current 



in the payment of debts at a certain fixed 
price. In Virginia, young men (and old ones 
too) bought wives payable in tobacco. Maiy- 
land also passed an act as late as 1732, mak- 
ing tobacco a legal tender at one penny a 
pound, and com at twenty pence per baaftieL 
Afterwards gold and silver became more 
plentiful. The first mint was established in 
Maryland in 1652, and coined shillings, six- 
pences and half-penny pieces. In 1645 Vir- 
ginia prohibited dealings by barter^ and tttar 
blished the Spanish piece of eight, at lix 
shillings, as the established currency of that 
colony. In all the colonies the money of ac- 
count was English, but the cmn was chieiK 
Spanish and Portuguese. But the diflerent 
colonies established different values to the 
dollar, which have continued to this daj. 
The first paper money was issued by Matta- 
chusetts m 1690, and the first payable bank 
was established in South Carolina in 1762. 
and issued £48,000 to be lent at interest 
and sunk at the rate of jC4,000 per year. 
Pennsylvania first issued paper money in 
1723, but Virginia does not appear to haw 
issued any paper money prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War. At the commencement of the 
war, money was issued upon the authoritj of 
Congress. The money was called Con/isft- 
tal money. The first issue was dated Mar 
10, 1775, but the notes were not actually in 
circulation until the following August It 
slowly increased, and in one year it amo1In^ 
ed to 1)900,000. No sensible depreciation 
was experienced the first year or two, bat 
the issues began to increase, and it finallj b6 
came a natural consequence. In April, 177S, 
it amounted to 830,000,000, and the depiea- 
ation was as 6 to 1 . About this time the alfi- 
ancc with France was made, and confidence 
being restored in a great measure, the depI^ 
ciation was only as 4 to 1, notwithstanding 
the issues had increased to S45,OOO,O00. 

From April, 1778, to February, 1779, thi 
issues had increased from 935,000,000 to 
$115,000,000; and the depreciation as 30 
to 1. 

The largest amount out was 9200,000,000, 
and although the issues were discontinued 
and a part was absorbed by loan officers as^ 
taxes, yet the depreciation increased, and 
was, at the close of the year 1780, as 80 to 1 ; 
and when Congress, in March follovrinf. 
acknowledged the depreciation, and offers 
to exchange the old for the new ps^per at the 
rate of 40 to I , the old sank in one day b> 
nothing, and the new shared the same fate. 

On the 31 St May, 1781, they ceased to ctf- 
culate as money, but were afterwards boa^ht 
on speculation, at various prices, varying 
from 400 to 1, up to 1000 to 1. 

In the year 1781, Congress granted a cha^ 
tcr to be called the *• Bank of North Anie- 
rica." It was accordingly established iv 
Philadelphia, and commenced buainett <■ 
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January 7th, 1782. The charter was given 
upon the ground that it would offer assistance 
to the states in carrying on the war. It 
proved very profitahle, and its> earliest divi- 
dends ranged from 12 to 16 per cent. The 
state government repealed its charter in Sep- 
tember, 1775, upon an allegation that the 
bank had produced evil effects. But the 
bank, however, continued its business, claim- 
ing the right so to do under the act of Con- 
gress. In 1787 the bank was re-incorporated, 
and thus continued — its operations being 
confined to Pennsylvania. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted in 1789, and the government was 
•oon after organized. On the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1790, Alexander Hamilton reported to 
Confess the plan of a bank. The bill passed 
in February, 1791, and was presented to 
Gen. Washington for his approval, who, 
after considerable consultation with his cabi- 
net, approved it 25th February, 1791. The 
idea of this institution was conceived by 
Alexander Hamilton, the founder of our sys- 
tem of finance. Its continuance was limited 
by the charter to the 4th March, 1811, at 
which time it expired, as Congress refused 
to renew the charter. 

Its capital was limited to 10,000,000, in 
25,000 shares of $400 each, payable one- 
Iburth in gold and silver, and three-fourths 
in public securities, bearing an interest of 
three and six per cent. The corporation 
was restricted from holding property exceed- 
incS 16,000,000 in value. 

The subscriptions were filled as soon as 
opened. The government taking 5,000 
shares, equal to $2,000,000 ; and the bank 
went into immediate operation. The stock, 
a large part of which was held abroad, soon 
rose considerably above par ; and during the 
twenty years' continuance of its charter, the 
average annual dividend amounted to 8| per 
cent. 

In June, 1812, war was declared against 
England, and by August and September, 
1814, all the banks South, and not of New- 
England, had suspended specie payment. 
The cause of this suspension it is difficult at 
this lapse of time to fully understand. But 



the following are probably some of the most 
important. After the dissolution of the 
Bank of the United States, in 1811, our coun- 
try was deprived of more than seven millions 
of foreign capital, which had been invested 
in that stock, and which was remitted abroad 
during the year preceding the war. The 
great number of banks which were establish- 
ed throughout the interior part of the states, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty, did 
not create new capital, but withdrew what 
mi^t have been lent to government. 

The fact, also, that the loans made to gov- 
ernment during the war were from the Middle 
States principally, is important in this con- 
nection ; for the proceeds of loans (exclusive 
of treasury notes and temporary loans) paid 
into the treasury, from the c(Mnmencement 
of the war to the end of the year 1814, 
amounted to $41,000,000 ; of that sum : 

Eastern States lent $2,000,000 

New- York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 

District of Columbia 35,790,000 

The Southern and Western States 2,320,000 

Total $41,010,000 

The floating debt (not including the above) 
amounted on January Ist, 1851, to eleven 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, about lour-fifths of what were also due 
to the Middle States. Almost the whole of 
the large amount loaned to government by 
these states was advanced by the cities of 
New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Another cause which tended to the suspen- 
sion, was the fact that large amounts of Bri- 
tish government bills were sent to this coun- 
try from Canada, and sold at a discount of 20 
to 34 per cent. The average depreciation on 
bank bills wac about 17 per cent., the banks 
being perfectly independent of each other, 
and refusing to take each other's bills. Com 
was out of the question. Confusion became 
the order of the day. 

Taxes could not be collected by the gov- 
ernment without great difficulty. The dis- 
order became so general that it led to the for- 
mation of the na7ik of the United States. 
This bank went into operation January 1, 
1817. 
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COHPiLRATIVE VIXW OP THE CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES.— JANUARY, 



1848. 

Number of banks and branches 751 . 

Capital paid in $204,833,175. 

Resources. 

Loans and discounts 9314,467,582 

Stocks 26,498,054 . 

Real estate 20,530,955. 

Other investmenta 8,229,682 . 

Due by other banks 38,904,525. 

Notes of other banks 16,426,716. 

Specie ftinds 10,409,822. 

Specie 46,869,705. 



1849. 1850. 

782 829 

. $207,309,361 $217,317,21 1 



$332,333,195 $364,204,078 

23,571,575 20,006,759 

. 17,491,809 20,582,166 

7,965,463 11,949,548 

33,258,407 41,631,855 

12,708,016 17,303,239 

8,680,483 11,003,245 

. 43,619,306 45,37»,345 



IOC 



BANK CAPITAL OF THE BXYERAL STATES. 



COMPABATITX VIEW OF BAifKS — Continued. 

Liabilities. 

1848. 1840. 1050. 

Circulation ♦128,506,091 $114,742,415 $l31,a06,a» 

Deposits 103,226,177 91,178,623 10Q,5I6,W 

Due to other banks 39,414,371 30,005,366 30,717.4S1 

Other liabilities 5,501,401 6,706,357 8,835,391 

Total of carrent credits, i. e., circulation and deposits 231,732,268 205,922,038 810,953,121 

Total of immediate liabilities, i. e., circulations, de- 
posits, and sums due to other banks 217,146,639 236,017,404 977,670,571 

Total of immediate means, i. e., specie, specie Ainds, 

notes of other banks, and sums due to other banks 112,191,828 96,236,274 114,917,771 

Excess of immediate liabilities above immediate 

means 158,954,811 137,781,130 16S,75I,9» 



Specie in the BankSj CircukUum 

Sp«ci« CimilntioB 

1834 — $94,839,570 

1835 $43,937,625 100,602,405 

1836 40,019,594 140,301,038 

1837 37,915,340 149,135,190 

1838 35,184,112 116,138,910 

1839 45,132,673 135,170,995 

1840 33,165,155 106,986,572 

1S41 34,818,913 107,290,214 

1842 28,440,423 83,734,011 

1843 33,515,806 58,563,603 

1644 49,898,269 75,167,646 

1845 44,241,242 89,608,711 

1846 42,012,095 105,552,427 

W47 35,132,516 105,519,766 

1848 46,369,765 128,596,091 

1849 43,619,363 114,743,415 

1850 45,379,345 131,366,526 



and Depoeite. 

Total of Ormi 

$75,666,986 $170,503,556 

83,034,365 131,773^660 

115,104,420 576,495,478 

127,397,185 276,533,075 

84,691,184 200,830,694 

90,240,146 225,411,141 

75,696,857 182,665,439 

64,890,101 172,180,315 

62,498,870 146,142,»1 

56,163,623 114,732,231 

84,550,785 159,718,431 

83,020,646 177.629.357 

97,918,070 202,465,497 

91,792,533 197,312,299 

108,226,177 281,732,981 

91,178,623 905,922,033 

109,586,595 940,953,121 



In May, 1837. the banks suspended Bpecie 
paymenis. In May, 1838, the New-York 
Danks resumed specie payments, and the 
other banks attempted to follow their exam- 
ple, so that by January, 1839, there was 
what was called a general resumption of 
specie payments, though in many parts of 
toe Union this was merely nominal. 

In October, 1839, the banks of Philadel- 
phia agaiu suspended specie payments, and 
were imitated by the banks of the South and 
West. 

Specie payments were not fairly resumed 
by the banks of Philadelphia till March, 
1842. The hanks of the South and West 
imitated their example ; but in September, 
1842. there was a tremendous bank convul- 
sion at New-Orleans, the efffcts of which 
were felt throughout the country. The con- 
sequence was, that by the 1st of June, 1843, 
the current credits of the banks were re- 
duced to a very small amount They con- 
tinned small till May, 1843. when an expan- 
sion began, which was at first very gradual. 
^ The great increase in the amount of spe- 
cie and bank credits in 1848 over 1847, was 
in consequence of the demand for our bread- 
stuffs in Europe. 

In January last, the circulation of the 



banks was greater than it bad been in nj 
previous years, excepting 1834, 1^37 wd 
1839; and the year 1839 may be left oot of 
the comparison, as, in the retarns for thit 
year, are included many banks which didnst 
pay specie. 

In January, 1850, the banks wer« nen 
expanded than they were in January, 1848. 

The small amount in which the specie ii 
the vaults of the banks varies, when caiBi> 
pared with the amount of their circolstiei 
and deposits, is not unworthy of obsen» 
tion. 

The greatest amount of specie in tfai 
banks was in 1844, when it was $49 898,- 
269. The smallest was in 1842, wbeoitmi 
$-28 440.423. Difference, $21,457,846. 

The circulation was lowest in 1843, wbct 
it was $58,563,608 ; and highest in 1837, 
when it was $149,185,190. Differeaoc^ 
$90,621,582. 

The deposits were lowest in 1843, wbfli 
they were $56,168,623; and highest in 1837, 
when they were $127,397,185. Difference, 
$71,228,562. 

The current credits were neatest in 1837, 
when they were $276,583,075 : srosUest is 
1843, when they were $114,732,231. Dif* 
ference, $161,850,844. 



BANK CAPITAL OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

TABLE RHOWIlfO THE POPULATION IIT THE TEAR 1850, THE NUMBEB OF BAIfKS, BANK CAPITAL, BAEI 
CIECULATION, AND COIN OP BACH OF THE STATES, DECBMBEB, 1851. 

In those states marked with an asterisk (♦) the amounts arc, in part, estimated, but H to beUevvd tt* 
taey approximate the respective amounts at this date. 
In Illinois a f^e banking system has been submitted to the people, and, at a popolar etoctkm this jfttt 
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approved by them. In this state there will probably soon be established several banks of cireolation, 
based apon state stocks. 

In Florida a law was passed last winter anthorizing the establishment of a bank at Tallahassee ; but 
we do not learn that it has been yet organized. In the states of Illinois and Arkansas, the circulation of 
the Kentucky, Missouri and Indiana banks, is generally used.— Bankers* Magazine. 



8ute 



Ptopulatioii, 
Is&O 



No. of 
Banki 



BMk 
CimilkUoB 



Butk 
Coia 



Bask 
Okpiul 

Maine 583,000 38 $4,008,000 $3,200,000 $630,000 

New-Hampshire 318,000 25 2,586,000 2,120,000 140,000 

Vermont 314,000 31 2,685,000 3,377,000 180,000 

Massachusetts W4,090 137 43,350,000 17,000,000 3.000,000 

Rhode Island 148,000 69 12,338,502 3,000,000 350,000 

Connecticut 371,000 47 13,175,675 6,640,000 800,000 

New-York 3,090,000 218 58,497,345 27,200,000 7,000,000 

New-Jersey 490,000 25 4,019,900 3,500,000 750,000 

Pennsylvania 2,311,000 54 18,966,351 12,000,000 6,200,000 

•Delaware 91,000 9 1,440,000 1,000,000 250,000 

♦Maryland 583,000 26 9,287,395 3,700,000 3,000,000 

District of Columbia 52,000 4 1,182,300 350,000 300,000 

Virginia 1,421,000 39 10,214,600 11,600,000 3,650,000 

North Carolina 869,000 22 4,305,000 4,600,000 2,000,000 

♦South Carolina 669,000 14 11,431,183 7,500,000 2,600,000 

♦Georgia 906,000 18 5,629,215 4,300,000 1,700,000 

♦Alabama 772,000 2 2,000,000 3,500,000 1,800,000 

Indiana 989,000 14 2,082,151 3,680,000 1,300,000 

♦Iowa 192,000 1 200,000 100,000 50,000 

Kentucky 982,000 26 10,180,000 7,450,000 3,300,000 

Louisiana 500,000 5 12,267,120 3,500,000 4,300,000 

Michigan 398,000 4 762,000 650,000 150,000 

Missouri 682,000 6 1,208,751 2,400,000 1,500,000 

Ohio 1,977,000 61 7,866,376 11,635,000 2,800,000 

Tennessee 1,003,000 23 8,405,197 5,300,000 1,900,000 



♦Texas 187,000 1 300,000 400,000. 

♦Wisconsin 304,000 1 225,000 250,000. 

Illinois 858,000 — none none. 

Florida 87,000 — none none. 

Arkansas 210.000 — none none. 

♦Mississippi 593,000 1 100,000 100,000 

California 200,000 — — — 



200,000 
100,000 



50,000 



Total 23,144,000 921. . .$248,803,961.. .$150,152,000. . . $50,000,000 



BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE: What 
IT IMBRACBS. — Thofollowinff graphic sketch 
of tho British Colonial Empire, on which, it 
has been well said, the sun never sets, we 
extract from the first number of that able 
London publication, the Colonial Magazine, 
which we commend to the reader. 

We will start with BrittMh India. With 
fehat Hiudostan will we begin, which, oat of 
m population of one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of human beings, has ninety millions 
nibjects of Great Bntain, forty millions of 
the subjects of allies, protected however by 
the British Government, and greatly depena- 
ODt upon British support, and with but ten 
millioos of subjects of independent states. 

Where the Jumna and the Ganges, two 
rivers destined to give grandeur and fertility 
to the plains of Hiudostan, burst from be- 
neath the eternal snows which no mortal 
foot haih yet trodden, still in the most ele- 
vated recesses of the mountains, Britain has 
her empire, and the soil is her own. In that 
India which was one of the earliest seats of 
civilization, laws, the arts, and of all the im- 
provements of social life, there are we now 
omnipotent. In that India which is an epi- 
tome of the whole earth, extending from tne 
Bth to the 34th degree of north latitude, and 
from the 68th to the 92nd degree of east 
kyngitude, which from north to south is no 
leai in length than 1800, and from east to 
west 1500 miles, there are we ! It hat re- 



gions that bask beneath the' brightest ray § 
of a tropical sun ; and others, than which the 
most awful depths of the polar world are 
not more dreary. In its vast plains, which 
present rich double harvests, luxuriant foli- 
age, and even the burning deserts of the tor- 
rid zone ; in its low heights, enriched by the 
fruits and grains of temperate and mellow 
climates ; on its upper steeps, clothed with 
the vast pine forests of the north ; end even 
on the highest pinnacles of its loftiest re- 
gions, buried beneath the perpetual snows 
of the arctic zone ; — even there are we ! On 
the great plain of India, between the Brah- 
mapootra and the Indus, reaching across 
from the great chain of mountains to tho 
high table land of the southern peninsula, 
1500 miles lon^, and from 300 to 400 broad, 
there does British influence exist, and there 
also is the British name respected and re- 
vered. Along that plain where the Ganges 
pours a continually-widening stream, and 
where the power of vegetation is so great as 
to render it an entire field of waving grain, — 
there are we ! Where in the east, on the 
hilly shores of Malabar, the aromatic gales 
perfume the air of the Oriental Isles — there 
our name, our power, our eood faith, are 
known, acknowledged and felt. Where the 
rice, the opium, the indigo, the cotton, grow 
in the greatest profusion; — there are we! 
Where nature ever riots in unboanded Inxa- 
riaoce, and covers whole tracts of country 
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with dense, dark, impenetrable masseB of 
foliage and vegetation, crowded and twined 
together, with trees spreading on all sides 
their gigantic arms, with thorny and prickly 
shrubs o( every size and shape, and with 
canes shooting in a tew months to the height 
of sixty feet ; there are we ! And where in 
the open plain the banana and other single 
trees, when full scope is given to their 
growth, spread out into the dimensions of a 
considerable forest; — there are we! Amid 
the wilds of India, where tail and majestic 
forests of pine, larch, spruce and silver fir, 
cypress aud cedar grow, flourish and decay, 
Btill there we are, the owners of the soil, 
and either the governors of the people, or 
their protectors aud fn'ends. 

Where the fruits of the earth luxuriate in 
abundance and perfection ; where the wild 
rose, the lily uf the valley, aud the cowslip 
burst through the green carpet ; where the 
chamois bounds from rock to rock, aud the 
forests are filled with deer and with musks: 
where the peacock displays his glittering 
plumage on the lower hills ; where the 
sovereign eagle is descried amid the clifis ; 
where the bold hawk and the rovins kite 
prey upon their dependents and their vic- 
tims; — there are we! 

In the valleys of the Sntledge and the 
Jumna; amidst perpetual snows, where, be- 
yond a succession of lofty eminences, a cen- 
tral mass of an enormous chain of mountains 
exists; by the side of the cataracts which 
dash down dark raviues unsung by poets, 
and as yet unpaiuted by the pencil of 
man ; in those bright and boauteous groves, 
or in the woods and forests where the 
gibbon, the wanderoo, the ichneumon, 
toe pangola, the rhinoceros, the nylghau, 
and the gavall are to be found ; and where 
the finch falcon of Bengal, the hawk-owl of 
Ceylon, the bulbul, the honey-sucker, the 
coromandel, and the gigantic stork, walk or 
fly ahn)ad at liberty aud in happiness; — 
there also are we ! 

NapoJeou once said that "England was a 
nation of shop-keepers V* We meet the foul 
libel by pointing to our Indian colonies .' A 
nation ot shop-keepers, indeed ! What ! was 
that a nation of shop-keepers — a few of 
whose merchants, with a handful of troops 
struggling againitt European rivalry, subdued 
all the states which had sprung from the ru- 
ins of the Mogul empire, and became the 
arbiters of the destiny of one hundred and 
forty millions of human beings placed at 
the opposite extremity of the globe 7 Was 
that the eflbrt of men who count copper^ 
on counters, and speculate on short weight 
and inferior goods for their profits and their 
fortunes 1 No ! No ! the conquest, the re- 
tention, the aggrandizement, the improve- 
ment, the continued rule and yearly ad- 
vancement of such a dependency as this, is 
too mighty a monument of British courage, 



zeal, perseverance, science and w^isdom, ever 
to be forgotten in the history of the worU! 

Next in importance tu the East Indiio 
possessions of Great Biitain, are those of tlis 
West Indies. There is Jatnaiea, that ** islasd 
of springs," with its four millions of acr«t— 
with its blue mountains towering to aesHj 
8.000 feet above the level of the sea — with 
its dense woods offering a marked coouMt 
to the lower ranges — with its coffee, p^ 
mento, cotton, and capsicums — ^nrith its vt- 
merous ravines and savaunaha— with its 
springs, its harbors, its ports, its beaatifnl 
bavs, its rich mines, its fine sijp:ar-canei. ill 
coflee plants in the mountains, its dyen^ 
and spices, its arrow-root and cassiai. Then 
the bread-fruit tree, the plantain, the bamBi, 
the shaddock, the tamarind, the enaTa,Md 
the star-apple, all arrive at perfection. 

There is Trinidad, too. pres«?ntiog oos of 
the most maguihceut, variegated, aud ridilT 
luxuriant panoramas that nature ever formed. 
The waves of the mighty Orinoco dispute to 
the east for the empire of the ocean wilh 
contending billows, whilst the lofty idoq> 
tains of Cumana rise from the bosom of tbe 
horizon in stupendous m>«jesty. The feeos* 
diiy of the soil, its gigantic, and msgnificeil 
vegetation, its beautiful rivers, enchaotiBf 
slopes, forests of palms, groves of citroo hu 
forbidden fruit, aud hedges of spices lai 
perfumes — its fine azure skies, deep biae 
seas, fertile glades and elastic atmospbert, 
have obtained for Trinidad the title of *'tii« 
Indian paradise." 

There is Tobago, once the abode of tl» 
Caribs, and named after the first tobacco |Hp« 
of the island. It offers a strange contntf ti 
' the Indian paradise,** for it is termed tki 
" Isle of Melancholy." At some former pe- 
riod it formed a bold promontory of mtfi 
land, from which doubtless it was violently 
dissevered. Though less pictaresqae tbii 
some islands, the fig-tree and the grape jirii 
their fruit twice a year, and the cinosovt 
and pimento grow wilu in diflferent paiti d 
this curious isle. 

There is Grenada^ the roost aontberiyof 
the Antilles, once a favorite possession of tkt 
French ; with its mountainous and piett* 
resque scenery, its successive piles of coeicil 
hills, its vast forest trees and brushwood, ili 
splendid mount St. Catherine, towering to* 
Ueight of 3,000 feet, its basaltic roclu, i> 
wondrous clifls, and its fine cocoa, sugar, ao^ 
coffee plantations. There is the pretty groop 
of Grenadines or Grenadilloes. 

There is St. Vincenl, the most besutifalc^ 
the Caribbee i^les, with its bold, sharp, asi 
abrupt mountains, its deep intervening ^ 
mantic glens, and its lofty and rocky ooiit* 
The delicious valley of Buccament is ibe fi^ 
miration of all travellers. The famed botasii 
garden is the theme of general praise; td 
the isluud stands high in repuiatioo v * 
healthy station. 
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There is Barbadoett the land of luxuriant 
fig-treeSf aud the territory of once as brave a 
people as ever breathed, with its beoutiful 
bay of Carlisle, and noble square with the 
statue of Nelson ; aud there are also the rem- 
nauts of those primitive forests which for- 
merly covered the whole island. 

There is Si. Lucia^ with its sugar-loaf 
rocks, its fantastic-shaped mountains, iu love- 
ly little coves and bays, fringed with lux- 
uriant cane fields ; its flotilla oi fishing and 
drogoer boau, and iu stately trees clothing 
its noble mountains. 

There is DominicOj with ito lofty nigged 
acclivities, its fertile valleys, watered by 
thirty fiue rivers — its umbrageous canopy of 
lofiy aud maguificent forests, and its romantic 
and picturesque cascades. The mountains 
are sulphurous and volcanic ; its lotty table 
rock, Morne Bruce, is one of the finest in the 
West Indies; its rich parterres of green cof- 
fee perfume the whole atmosphere, and its 
grand savannah is the delight of all who en- 
joy the murmuring cascades of bubbling 
brooks which break through the luxuriant 
Tegetation, or roll along the hilly avenues 
surrounded by piles of rucks, black, bare, or 
green, with countless traceriesof lovely'creep- 
ers, gigantic ferns, and lofty palms. 

There is the fertile island of AntiguOj with 
its bays and harbors wholly unrivalled in the 
Wetit Indies, with its bold and precipitous 
hillsi its innumerable fruits, its aromatic 
spices, its productive garden*, and its groves 
of trees of beautiful and refreshing verdure. 
There is the delightful little island of iVe- 
vitj the mother of the English Caribbee Isles. 
It is a four-mile mountain, yet as green as 
heart can conceive, perfectly cultivated, and 
inrith a forest of evergreens like a ruff round 
the neck of the high land. 

There is Monlserratf the Montpelier of 
the west, with its elastic and healthy atmos- 
phere — its majestic, picturesque, and lofty 
mountains, and its truly charming and be- 
witching scenery. 

There is Si, Christopher, (or St, Kitt*s,) 
yffiih its layers of volcanic ashes, its bracing 
air, its healthy inhabitants, its awful crag of 
Mount Misery, and its exquisitely beautiful 
vale of Basseterre. 

There is Tortola, whose harbor has af- 
forded shelter in time of war to 400 vessels 
waiting for convoy. 

There is the eel-like Anguilla, with its 
little wall of cliflrf rising from the beach and 
protecting a flat and uninteresting surface, 
but yet producing annually three million 
bushels of salt from its salt lake ; and sugar, 
cotton, maize, and cattle in comparative 
abundance. 

There are the Bahamas , a group of several 
hundred islets, evidently the work of the coral 
insect, which, with all its apparent insignifi- 
cance, has created many beautiful and habit- 
able spots for the dwellmg and culture of 



man. In these nnmerons isles there are 400.- 
000 acres granted to cultivators, aud nearly 
two millions and a half vacant or unoccufiied. 
And there are The Bermudas or Sumers' 
Isles, exceeding 300 in number. lying like a 
shepherd's crook, in the Atlantic Ocean, with 
their coral reefs and shoals, their small cedar 
groves, their green-clad hills ; and that north 
rock, placed by Nature, or rather by the God 
of Nature, as a beacon which seems to say, 
'* Hitherto mayst thou come,*' thou mistaken, 
billow-tost, deceived, and luckless vessel, 
* • but no further." The Bermudas are the 
Gibraltar of our West Indian Colonies, and it 
was therefore that our American enemy, 
Washington, desired to annex them to the 
republic, and to make them a nest of hornets 
to annoy the English commerce. 

Yes, there are we ; amidst this variegated 
scenery, these mixed populations, these mtil- 
tiplied products of the West India Islands. 
There are we, who found the papulation un- 
cultivated, indolent, ignorant, miserable 
slaves ; and who have rendered them in- 
structed, happy, enlightened, and free citi- 
zens. We have doubled the amount of pro- 
ductions by our superior cultivation; we have 
made their minds, by instruction, as produc- 
tive as their soil; we have increased their 
staple products to such an extent, that their 
exports are now moot important; and we 
have, in nine cases out often, so changed the 
indigenous characteristics of the people, as 
to have transformed them from dulcess, stoli- 
dity, and soporific indolence, to comparative 
activity, brightness, and competition, lothe 
charge that we rendered the Africans slaves, 
we reply at least with triumph and with 
tniih, that we have purchased their freedom. 
Yes, noble land of the brave and the good, 
we can look to our West Indian Colonies with 
gratitude, dignity, Christian joy, and honest 
pride; and as the once-captive race point to 
their broken chains now scattered around, we 
can say, ** Thank God, we bought their free- 
dora."» 

Turn we now to South America, and to 
colonies in that quarter ; and the first 



our 

which presents itself is British Guiana, 
There, on the vast rivers of Esst^quibo, Deme- 
rara, and Berbice, we have posMCssions which 
cover an area of one hundred thousand square 
miles. There its fine savannahs are occasion- 
ally interrupted by hill and dale scenery; 
but the general appearance of the country is 
similar to the territory of Belgium. Sugar 
and cotton grow in abundance ; and in some 
districts, though never manured, a single 
acre has propuced 6,000 lbs. of sugar in one 



♦ Our friend of the Colonial Magazine may be al- 
lowed his innocent enthusiasm bere, but we think 
as liuie as possible ought to be said in England 
about that " emancipation bubble," which has been 
such a force before high heaven. Our readers will 
refer to Commercial 
proof.— Ed. 
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year. la other districU, cofTee is not only 
abuudant, but of excellent quality. Although 
the climate has hitherto been considered one 
great objection to any vast amount of coloni- 
latiun in that portion of our possessions, yet 
ezen*.ise and temperance are, as elsewhere, 
the great safeguards to health. 

The British settlement of Honduras, in 
Central America, extends along the coast for 
an extent of 270 miles. That coast is studded 
with green isles, and the town of Belize is by 
no means insignificant. The mahogany tree, 
and logwood, cochineal, indigo, and sarsapa- 
rilla, are the great staple produce of Honuu- 
ras; oranges, shaddocks, melons, pine-apples, 
and cocoa-nuts, are also abundant. Deeply is 
it to be regretted that the country is not di> 
Tided idiu parishes, and that emigration to 
that portion of our settlements is not encou- 
raged. Its pine-wood alone would richly 
compensate all engaged in its cultivation. 

The Falkland Isles are no less than 
ninety in number, and the two largest are 
each nearly one hundred miles in length and 
fifty in breadth. Though the weather is sel- 
dom settled, yet the climate is temperate, 
and vegetation rapid and productive. There 
is heard the gentle note of the grele, and the 
falcon and the heron are by no means rare. 
There, too, herds of wild cattle would main- 
tain vast numbers of settlers, and the upland 
feese would delight, by their flavor, even a 
londun or a Parisian gnstrouome. 
Our possessions in North America merit a 
longer and more attentive consideration. 
First in order of importance comes what was 
formerly Lower Canada, The late settle- 
ment of the Maine frontier question has de- 
prived US unquestionably of one of the finest 
sections of our North American territory, but 
it is still suflicieutly extensive to support in 
comfort and happiness tens of thousands of 
our depressed and emaciated agricultural 
population. Two hundred thousand square 
milesof territory, with three chief districts — 
Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers — and 
two of an inferior extent — Ga8p6 and St. 
Francis — ought to be far better cultivated and 
much more thickly populated than they are 
at present. And are not the natural features 
of Lower Canada extremely picturesque ? 
Are there not ranges of mountains, noble ri- 
vers, magnificent cascades, lakes, prairies, 
farms and forests, alternating in every direc- 
tion with sudden and beautiful variety 7 Who 
that has seen the eastern parts of the river St. 
Lawrence, with the high and mountainous 
districts about it, can forget the noble forests 
which everywhere meet the eye, and which 
are lost only in the clouds! And who can 
forget the Alleghanies, rising abruptly to the 
lofty elevation of 4.000 feet above the level 
of the sea ? Of cities and towns there are 
sufficient to assure the minds and remove the 
fears of settlers; for are there not Quebec 
and Montreal 7 And though the winter be 



somewhat longer than onr own, ita fine 
son begins in May and continoes until No> 
vember. When last the censaa was takes, 
in seventeen counties there were upwards of 
4,100 townships, and a population of nearly 
500.000 souls. What foresta of timber there 
invite the industry and the activity of oar 
broad-shouldered and strong-limbed foretten! 
How many a man whose &mily miw scarcely 
exists upon the wholly inadeqaate wagei of 
the mother-country, would there be abao- 
dantly compensated for his labor and his tofl! 

If from Lower, we turn to the positioDof 
Upper Canada, what a vaat territory do we 
behold embraced in that extensive province! 
Who can ever think of the Ottawa River— of 
the Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, w tboit 
strongly feeling what sourcea of riches wn 
there, in primitivR forests as yet ootroddei 
by the foot of civilization 7 The lakes akm 
fill us with surprise. Lake Superior is 541 
miles long, by 140 wide ; and Huron. Brie 
and Ontario, are from 180 to 250 miles it 
length. The infant capital, Toronto ; Kinsi- 
ton, hitherto the seat of government, wiihiti 
fine position, but little inferior to Quebec aod 
Halifax; the Rideau Canal, the Welland Ct- 
nal, the Granville Canal, — all are works of 
interest to those who exclaim with delight 
as we do, when their eyes pasa over in sac* 
cession the various nations of the earth, *' Tea, 
there also we are." And when we thiak, 
too, that the people of Canada are amoog 
the most favored of the earth, having peace, 
liberty, security, and abundance — a fertile 
soil, a beautiful climate, and an almoet total 
exemption from burthens of any kind, how 
can we do otherwise than desire that swarm 
of our manufacturing, mining, and ^vanderiog 
poor were there, enjoying at least the coBi- 
forts, if not the luxuries of life 7 

Thank God that some districts are colonized 
by Highland and Lowland Scotchmen, wboie 
prudent, thrifty, hard-workin« cbaracteristiei 
have fitted them for emigration. There are 
upwards of eighteen acres of rateable land to 
each human being, and not more than two 
acres cultivated. And when it is known tbit 
oven there, where the advantages are 
great, that the proportion of handa cultivatiaj 
TiZ.OOO acres is as twenty acres to each per- 
son, is it not just and right, that we should de> 
sire that multitudes of onr own starving pope* 
lation shotild there be transplanted t«) labor 
w ith diligence, but to be well rewarded for 
their toil 7 

Nova Scotia is situate between the panl> 
lels of 43 and 46 north latitude, and the me* 
ridian of 61 and 67 west longitude. It is 390 
miles long, embraces upwards of 15,000 
square miles, and nearly ten millions of acreSi 
The harbor of Halifax is the admiration of 
the world, and from its situation being di- 
rectly open to the Atlantic, and its navigatioa 
scarcely ever interrupted by ice, is our chief 
naval station in North America, and aibids 
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safe anchorage for 1 ,000 ships. Yes, there 
also the majesty of Britannia rides triumphant 
on the wave .' 

Capt Breton and The Sable hlandi^ 
thongb forming a part of the government ot 
Nova Scotia, are yet, aa it were, a separate 
colony. They comprise an area of two mil- 
lions of acres, exclusive of th^i surface covered 
by lakes and rivers. How beautiful is the 
situation of Sydney, the capital, and how en- 
terprising and energetic are the miners ! 
What depths of coaI>nelds, and what sources 
of riches are there still hidden .' The veins 
appear to be wholly inexhaustible ; and yet, 
besides all this, timber exists in great abun- 
dance, and the fisheries are sources of 
wealth. 

New-Bruntmek next invites onr notice. 
It contains no less than nearly 28,000 square 
miles, and about eighteen millions of acres. 
Behold its bold uudulatioiis, its vale and low- 
lands, its U'jble forests, its pleasing settle- 
ments, its abundaut water communications, 
its fine extended prairies ; and yet, fourteen 
oat of eighteen millions of acres still await 
the British husbandman to turn the soil of 
this pruvince with British spades, and to res- 
cue millions of the half-siarving population at 
home from misery and death. The province 
is healthy, old age is frequent, and sober, in- 
dustrious settlers cannot fail of being happy 
and contented. 

Prince Edward's Island is no large pos- 
session, containing an area of 1,360,000 acres, 
or 2,134 square miles ; but it is delightfully 
situated for commerce, agriculture and the 
fisheries. It is a pastoral country : pictu- 
resque, admirably adapted fur cultivation, and 
so healthy that many persons live even to one 
hundred years of age, without ever knowing 
a day's illneis! There, however, the fish- 
eries have been neglected, and hundreds oi 
the famishing fishermen on our eastern and 
northern coasts would find in the herring 
fishery of Prince Edward's Island, means for 
a profi'able and satisfactory existence. 

Newfoundland and the Jiabrador Coast are 
likewise under British dominion, and owe a 
loyal obedience to our Queen Victoria. 
Newfoundland is not less than 420 miles 
long, and at its greatest breadth 300 miles. 
Little is known of the interior of this vast 
island ; but it would doubtless well repay 
the toil of those who should decide on 
exploring it. The longevity of the inhabi- 
tants is the best proof of the salubrity of the 
country. Old fishermen of 90 years of age 
will be frequently seen, actively occupied in 
the arduous duties of their calling. How 
astonishing is British industry and British 
enterprise ! Look at Newfoundland for an 
example of this ! There, in a land certainly 
" unknown to song," there are nearly a 
million cwts. of dried cod prepared and 
exported annually, and from 400,000 to 



500,000 seal-skins likewise sent to foreign 
shores in the same period of time. 

The Hudson's Bay Territories occupy no 
less an extent than four thousand miles. 
True, the human race is but scanty in this 
immense region ; but the Hudson's Bay 
Company's settlements are commercially 
important, and furs are the chief object of 
their profitable trade. 

These are our North American colonies. 
If the government of this country would 
direct its mighty energies to their gradual 
but steady colonization, what beneficial 
advantages would result, both to the colo- 
nies themselves and to our rapidly-increas- 
ing, and only partially-employed, home 
population ! 

If we turn to that Ea^t with which we 
commenced this view of our colonies, we 
shall find, in addition to India, which we 
have already noticed, the large Island of 
Ceylon — containing a superficial area of 
nearly 25,000 miles — but of great importance 
in all its resources of trade and commerce. 
There, loAy mountains run in continuous 
chains, with the most lovely valleys the sun 
ever shone on, between them. There, the 
hills are clothed to the very summits with 
gigantic forests, from which issue magnifi- 
cent cascades and dashing cataracts. I'here, 
the lovely valleys, placid rivers, and rippling 
brooks are fringed with turfy banks, and aU 
the beauteous verdure of the tropics. Cey- 
lon has been aptly called *'*' the Malta of the 
Indian Ocean." Its commercial capital, 
Colombo, is a mile and a quarter in circum- 
ference, and is well defended. Its maritime 
capital, Trincomalee, is, as Nelson de- 
scribed it, " the finest harbor in the world." 
Its climate is salubrious and delightful ; its 
productions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
are profuse and perfect. Its population, 
both native and European, is healthful, con- 
tented, prosperous, and happy. The state 
of general education and religious instruc- 
tion could not well be more satisfactory. 
The population is upwards of a million 
souls ; and its products are numerous and 
beautiful, valuable and important. And 
there are we, respected, honored, and be- 
loved ! 

Prince of Wales^s hlan.'lj or Pulo-Pinang, 
when compared with the mighty Ceylon, of 
which we have just been speaking, is small 
indeed ; but it is of considerable importance, 
whether viewed in connection with the 
Anglo- Eastern Empire, or separately, as 
containing commercial stations and political 
maritime positions. The island is pic- 
turesque, vegetation is splendidly luxuriant, 
and the mountain forests are magnificent. 
Small villaffes and Malay topes are scattered 
over the island amidst spice-groves in the 
valleys, or on beautiful and romantic sites 
upon the sea-coast. The harbor of George- 
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town is capacious and well defended. The 
trade of Pinang is very considerable ; the 
population is 60,000 ; and nature is most 
rich and luxuriant. 

Malacca and Singapore are also entitled to 
a distinct notice ; but we must hasten to 
our possessions in Austral-Asia^ and com- 
mence with New South Wales. 

This vast island of New-Hollandt with a 
width of 3,000 miles, a breadth of 2,000 
miles, a superficial area of more than three 
millions of square miles, and a coast line of 
8,000 miles, is one of those of our posses- 
sions, the magnitude and importance of 
which it is impossible for us, at this dis- 
tance, adequately to comprehend. The 
rapidity with which this colony has ad- 
vanced, is one, amongst many proofs, of its 
admirable climate, situation, and capabili- 
ties. It was not until 1788, that the British 
ensign was hoisted on the shores of Sydney 
Cove, then thickly wooded and abounding 
in kangaroos ; but the dilence and solitude 
of the forest were soon broken in upon, by 
the resounding strokes of the woodman's 
axe, and a few settlers, imbued with that 
moral and physical courage which Britons 
possess in so eminent a degree, have erected 
Its Sydney, its Parrametta, its Liverpool, its 
Windsor, its Richmond, its Newcastle, its 
Macquarrie, and its Maitiand — and month 
by month its counties within, and its settle- 
ments without the boundaries, are becoming 
increasingly fertile and prosjjerous. The 
salubrity of New South Wales is proverbial ; 
the staple products are such as cannot but 
secure wealth to all engaged in their cultiva- 
tion and export ; the fisheries are varied and 
valuable, and none of our colonies is so 
rapidly advancing in population, wealth, and 
civilization. 

Western AustraliOj or Sican River^ was 
founded by four English gentlemen — 
Messrs. Peel, Vincent, Schenley and Mac- 
queen. Its origin must be dated from the 
Ist of June, 1829 — a period of little more 
than fourteen years' distance, and through 
evil and through good report these gentle- 
men and their followers have proceeded with 
energy and industry, in their admirable and 
successful efforts. The seasons are steady 
and uniform ; the rains return in their set 
time, and there is no drought in the land. 
The cattle thrive ; vegetable matter is pro- 
ductive ; the colonists are constantly in- 
creasing ; the staple products are becoming 
valuable and numerous ; and Swan River is 
at least a promising colony. 

Another portion of New-Holland has 
been erected into a British colony, termed 
Sou'h Australia. Its site is well selected, 
its climate decidedly fine, its natural products 
numerous and of a good quality, and several 
thousands of Europeans are now occupied 
in establishing a colony which shall one day 



justify the honest pride of every Engfiilh 

man. 

The quality of the soil, the extent of 
navigable waters, and the salubrity of the 
climate, are all most cheering circumstances 
to those who take an interest in British 
colonization. 

Van DiemarCs Land covers an extent of 
24,000 square miles, or fifteen millions of 
acres, and is itself nearly the size of Ireland. 
The country is mountainous but diversified; 
the coast is well supplied with bays and 
harbors. Hobart Town, the capital, is an 
extensive and well-built place, and its 
Mount Wellington and Derwent estuary, 
protect and embellish it. Its exports have, 
indeed, wonderfully increased in ten years 
from £14,000 to £420,000 per annum. 
This is another of those colonies which are 
satisfactory in their past history, but which 
present prospects yet far more brilliant— 
and there are we ! 

If we turn to Africa, we shall find that in 
that continent of the Sun, where it exercises 
the most power, and appears to be least 
congenial to the health and longevity of 
man, still British colonies, of a grand and 
imposing character, are to be found. There, 
too, are we ! In Southern Africa^ the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope first presents 
itself to our notice, with a sea-coast of 
1,200 miles, and an area of 200,000 
square miles. Its chain of mountains art 
magnificent. The capital. Cape Town, hss 
been built along the shores of Table Baj. 
Its pastures are of a character highly favora- 
ble. It is well wooded with large timber, 
and watered by upwards of one hundred 
livers and streams. The soil is fertile, and 
it has produced three crops of Indian com 
in one year. The Boers have of late, 
indeed, manifested some dissatisfaction with 
the Colonial Government ; but that has 
been but a temporary evil, and the popula- 
tion is steadily proceeding in the work of a 
good and permanent system of colonization. 
The salubrity of the country admits of no 
question ; and the commerce, staple pro- 
ducts, and property, are all in an ascending 
movement. 

The Mauritius^ or Isle of France^ contains 
676 square miles, is one of the most pic- 
turesque and romantic islands in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and possesses many bays, arms 
of the sea, and promontories. Its soil is 
exceedingly productive ; its climate veiy 
salubrious ; its dependencies numerous and 
valuable ; its population 40,000 ; and the 
excess of its revenue over its expendituis 
gradually improving. 

St. Helena contains but 30,300 acres, and 
is alone celebrated as the grave of a man 
who could never understand the genius of 
liberty, and who uttered to the last the most 
unmerited calumnies against Great Britain. 
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The inhabitants are healthy, and about 
5,000 in number. The climate is salu- 
brious ; its soil is watered by clear and 
wholesome springs ; and, before the over- 
land route from India to this country was 
established, St. Helena was a spot of some 
note. It is still useful as an English colony, 
and there can be no question of its abandon- 
ment, but it is a heavy annual charge to the 
mother country, and its revenue bears no 
proportion to its expenditure. 

Ascension is contiguous to St. Helena. 
It is small, and is ot volcanic production : 
but its turtle is its chief recommendation, 
except during war, when it is by no means 
an unimportant possession. 

In Wrsf.em Africa we possess that gloomy 
and unsatisfactory colony. Sierra Leone. 
Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the 
British colonies on the western coast of 
Africa are inferior to none in moral, political, 
and commercial interest. They are, in fact, 
an indispensable link in the maritime 
empire of Britain. 

Gambia^ Cape Coasi Castle^ (celebrated 
as the grave of the poetess, L. E. L.,) and 
Accrny are likewise to be included in the fore- 
going remarks ; and although we deeply de- 
plore the mortality which from time to time 
has swept away excellent governors, and ad- 
mirable merchants and coFonists, yet abun- 
dant reasons can be supplied why these 
colonies should never be resigned by Great 
Britain. 

Before we turn to our European colonies, 
we must not forget our new colony of JVcw 
Zeaiond, and our more recent settlement at 
HoHfi^ Kong. With regard to the former, 
our sway is but modern, and it is divided ; 
recent events have, of course, excited 
anxiety and apprehension, and we have yet 
much to do before we can encourage settlers 
to proceed in great numbers to New 
Zealand. But climate, soil, natural pro- 
ductions, are all in favor of this young 
colony, and we shall watch with intense 
interest its rise and progress. Of Hong 
Kong we know but little ; it is one of the 
results of our Chinese conquest. Will it be 
one of the most satisfactory ? Is its climate 
healthy, and suited to our European set- 
tlers ? This at least appears doubtful. 
The Chinese evidently regarded it with sus- 
picion, and its cession to England was no 
proof in its favor. It is by no means impos- 
sible that at some future time Hong Kong 
may be abandoned, and that a new colony 
may be demanded of the Emperor of the 
Sun in exchange for that apparently un- 
healthy settlement. 

The British colonies in Europe are few, 
but valuable. 

Gihralier is the key to the Mediterranean, 
and is not the least remarkable possession 
of the British Crown. 
8 



Malta, and its adjacent island, Goza^ ara 
the two colonies most envied by Europe. 
It is not that the length or breadth of 
Malta is great — nor that its productions 
are important — or its population numerous, 
— but it is commanding in its position, actn 
as a constant sentinel over European 
powers, preserves the Mediterranean from 
becoming the scat of conspiracy and intrigue 
against British interests, and enables us to 
assert our power, and to maintain our 
influence, in the south of Europe. 

The same observations will apply to the 
septinsular cluster of the Ionian Isles, 
extending from the Albanian coast to the 
southern extremity of the Morean peninsula. 
The seat of government is at Corfu ; the 
length of the island is about thirty-five, its 
breadth about twelve miles, and its climate is 
nearly tropical. But, besides Corfu, there 
are Cephalonia; Zante, the glory of the 
levant ; Santa Maura, amass of mountain ; 
Ithaca, a shapeless combination of huge 
rocks; Paxo, with a port of good anchorage, 
and Cerigo, where Ptolemy was once the 
lord. 

And last, — far, far removed from the 
spicy groves and aromatic odors, from the 
glowing scenery and the rich forests of the 
lands of the mountain and the flood, to 
which, in these observations on our colo- 
nies, we have directed the attention of our 
readers, is situate in the North Sea, our 
colony of Heligoland. There, at only a few 
miles distance from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Eyder, the Weser, and the Jahde, 
has England placed a sentinel to watch 
over her commerce and protect her navy. 
There England has her noble light-house, 
serving as a beacon to the world ; but there 
she keeps up a good school of pilots, and 
maintains her supremacy and her glory as 
still " Mistress of the Waves." Thus it is. 
and thus may it ever be, that wherever 
commerce is to be conducted, trade to be 
carried on, manufactures to be placed, man- 
kind to be civilized, Christianity to ba 
extended, education to be promoted, and the 
great family of man to be improved — there 
are we ! 

We ought, perhaps, to say something of 
Fernando Po, of Aden in the Red Sea, and 
of the Island of Socotra ; but these are 
scarcely entitled to notice, and cannot with 
propriety be denominated colonies. Some, 
also, would include Guernsey. Jersey, and 
the smaller contiguous isles, as well as that 
of Man, where the laws and customs are 
peculiar. But all of these are rather de- 
pendencies of the British Empire, than 
colonies, in the usual acceptation of the 
term. 

We have said enough. To recapitulate 
even the titles of our colonies, is a source of 
honest satisfaction and of national pride ; 
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and to feel that when we carry to a new set- 
tlement the British flag, we at the same time 
{)lant the standard of science, the arts, 
etters, civilization, morals and religion, is a 
motive for exultation and for joy. But as 
our influence is great, so are our responsi- 
bilities to man, to society, to our colonies, 
and to Heaven. God forbid, then, that 
when we point to our northern and our 
southern, to our tropical and to our arctic 
possessions, and exclaim, "There are we !*' 
It should be supposed we are indifferent to 
the conditions on which we are there. No ! 
if we were there as absolute and tyrannical 
rulers — as masters indifferent to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of our dependents — 
as colonists sacrificing the welfare of the 
natives to our love of lucre — as nominal 
Christians indifferent to the moral and 
religious education of the people — as mere 
grinding taskmasters, hard exactors and 
strong-headed proprietors of the soil — then 
most heartily would we exclaim, God grant 
we may soon be there no longer ! But it is 
precisely because in British ships we export 
British civilization and liberty — the liberty 
of time-honored institutions, and of a limited 
monarchy, that we exclaim right joyously 
and in ail sincerity, as we point to our list of 
noble and glorious colonies — Yes — Ikere are 
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COTTON — History and Statistics of. 
— Of the fbur great articles of human cloth- 
ing — cotton, silk, wool, and flax — not one is 
indigenous to Europe, two only are indi- 
genous to Africa and America, cotton and 
flax, while all the rest belong to Asia. Cot- 
ton is said to possess the advantage over all 
the materials which the skill of man con- 
verts into comfortable and elegant clothing. 
Its utility is independent of climate. Yield- 
ing to many other fabrics in beauty and 
texture, for health and comfort in the cold- 
est or the hottest regions, the cotton fabric 
stands unrivaled. The fact is explicable on 
chemical principles. While linen, a good 
conductor of heat, condenses the vapor of 
perspiration into moisture upon the skin, 
becomes wet, chilled, and unable to absorb 
what it has condensed ; cotton being a bad 
conductor of heat, on the other hand con- 
denses but little moisture, and absorbs a 
large portion of what it does condense, 
leaving the rest to pass off in vapor, and the 
skin healthy and dry. From these con- 
siderations it is said that in cold climates, 
or in the nocturnal cold of tropical climates, 
cotton clothing is much better calculated to 
preserve the warmth of the body than linen, 
in hot climates also it is more conducive to 
health and comfort by admitting of freer 
perspiration. Mr. Leuwenhoeck subjected 
fibres of cotton and flax to a powerful 
microscopoi and in this way discovered es- 



sential organic difTerences in them. TIm 
fibres of cotton arc sharp and angular, ren- 
dering it unfit for dressing wounds, while 
those of flax are round and smooth. The 
corkscrew twist of the cotton fibre is said 
by Mr. Bauer to be always retained, under- 
going no change in spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, printmg, and dyeing, nor in 
all the subsequent domestic operations of 
washing, etc., till the stuflfis worn to rags; 
and then even the violent process of reduc- 
ing these rags to pulp for the purpose of 
making paper, eflfecls no change in the 
structure of these fibres. In thickness tbej 
are said to vary from 1-800 to 1-3600 part of 
an inch. 

Cotton wool is the down of a vegetaUe 
which appears in botanical works untkr 
the genus gosaypum. There are sevenl 
varieties of the genus. The wool sdherei 
to the seed of the plant, and is incased until 
maturity in a pod of triangular shape, with 
three cells. This pod increases to the siie 
of a filbert, becomes brown, bursts and dii- 
closes a triple lock of wool. According to 
LinnsBus there are five species of the plant 

1. Goasypum herbaceum, or herbaceous. 

2. Ooasypum arboreum^ or arborescent. 

3. Ooaaypum hirstUvm^ or hairy. 

4. Ooaaypum religioaumt or religious. 

5. Goaaypum Barbadenaes, or Barbadoes- 
Other writers have varied as to the number 
of species. The highest number is ten; 
the Indicum, Micranthum^ VitifoHum^ UA- 
folium^ and Peruvianum, being added to Ui€ 
list. But the great and cardinal distioctioBi 
of the plant are found in three classes, whick 
we shall hereafter consider. 

1. The herbaceous cotton. 

2. The shrub cotton. 

3. The tree cotton. 

We take up our subject now in the ordfl 
in which it is laid before us : 

I. The earlieat history and tnention oj tk 
Cotton Plant, The sacred records Uxiiak 
us nothing satisfactory on the subject 
The only word which occurs in them whick 
would lead us to infer that the Jews knf« 
anything of this staple is the word Carpal. 
translated green in the phrase *' green aid 
blue hangings." — Esther i. 6. — carpas !*• 
ing an Oriental word for cotton. Hcrodotos, 
400 years before Christ, observed in reUttoB 
to India, that the wild trees in that conn- 
try bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassiif 
those of sheep in beauty and excellence, all 
the Indians use cloth made from these treei. 
The Greeks knew little or nothing of cotten 
till the expeditions of Alexander the Greet 
into India. Theophrastus, who lived a lit- 
tle after this time, learned that the treci 
from which the Indians made cloths have a 
leaf like that of the black mulberry, and thit 
these trees were set out in rows like naii* 
His description of the plant is admixiUj 
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exact : "The capaule containing the wbA 
ia, when cloaed, about the aiie of a quini-i^. 
when ripe it expanila so as lo atlinit ihc ' i 
wool." Aleiander's generals were men c>tl 
obserration, and we hare, fiom twoof thei 
at least, clear and indisputable evidence •>{ 
cotton. Aiiitobulufl instanced the capsitti? 
coDlaining seed, and the wool which might 
be combed out; and Nearchus went into 
parlieularo; "There are in India tree's 

wool, out of which the native* make car- 
tncnts, wearing a shirt which reaches ii> 
the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about 
the ahoulders, and a turban folded rouhul 
the head." 

Carpaaus or carbasus were terms witli- 
OUt doubl used by the Latin writers to il,'- 
•cribc the cotton product of the East. Thus 
Curtius, speaking of the Eastern dress, Ujh 
the passages earbaia velanl, " covered with 
Carbasus." purpurea carbaia, " with purph 
carbasus;" and Lucan: 

" Fli 

As the Greeks and Romans, says our sti- 
thority, became acquainted with col tin 
much earlier than wilh silk, we find th.it 
carpaa, the proper Oriental name for col- 
ton, was also in use among them at a coiii- 
psratively early period. 

The use of cotton amono the Greeks ar„i 
Romans must necessarily have been of tin- 
most limited extent, and only as an artirU- 
of eiquiailo luiury. It ia not clear thai Ihp 
early Greeks had any knowledge of llu' 
fabric at all. The word carb<x«ni, in a 
Greek play, does not warrant (he infft- 
ence which has been drann " that SOO veari^ 
before Cliiisl the Greeks madeuse of cotlim 
cloths of some kind which were brought 
from India." The testimony is better fur 
the Romans, but then it goes back at ftr- 
theal but seventy yeara before the Chriatinii 

The luxurious Verres in Sicily protecli lE 
his tcnls from Ihe sun'a rayi by coveriu"* 
of the carbaim. This is the eariiest men- 
tion of the Roman use of cotlon. The ful- 
lowing passage haa been translated frcni, 
livy : " LentuluB Spinthei (a. c. 63) is said 
to have first inl rod need cotton awnings m 
the theatre at the Apollinarian Games, h\ 
and by Cwaar the Dictator covered with 
awnings the whole Roman forum, and tlir 
■acred way from hia own house even to the- 
aacent of the Capiloline hill, which ia said 
to have appeared more wonderful than t]ii> 
gladiatorial eibibition ilaelf." The wdtiI 
earbaiui appears in the following transit,- 
lion from Lucretius: 

Id tbe vul ibsitns Rom mast lo beam," 
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r as preserving Ihe last sparks of sacred 
nre on the altar, by casting upon it hei 

' muslin head-dress, cariattiM alba. 

j The Roman wrilers did not always use 

I the word we translate colton in the same 
sense, and it requires an underslandiiig of 

I the context and of collateral facts lo fix Ihe 
meaning of the word in any particular in- 
stance. Thus, where carbasus in numerous 
places is mentioned as the material for the 
sails of shipping, linen is to be understood. 
In one instance a writer, applying the term 
lo an Indian Heet, undoubtedly meant cotton, 
for of this from the eariiest limes sailcloth 
waa manufactured at the East. Virgil uses 
the word in both aenaes. Pliny, one of the 
earliest and greatest naturalists of antiquity, 
whose volumes are full ot light in relation 
to the vegetable kingdom, appears after all 
lo have had but confused knowledge of the 
cotton plant. He was Ihe first to affix the 
botanical name of gougpion, and supposed 
it an Egypliar^as well as an Indian product. 
Mr. Scabrook quotes the passage, which 
will save us Ibe trouble of a reference ; " Id 
Upper Egypt, toward Arabia, there grows a 
lUed gossypum, by olbers lylon, 



from which the i 

xjlina. It ia small and bears a fruit re- 
sembling the Rlberl, within which is a 
downy wool, which is spun into ibread. 
There is nothing lo be preferred lo these 
slufls for whiteness or softneBS, and beauti- 
ful garments are made of them for the 
priests of Egypt." Julius Pollux, a cen- 
tury later, remarks, " among the Indiana, 
and now also among the Egyptians, a aort of 
wool is obtained from a tree ;" Virgil bad 
said long before — 
-' Soft wool n-om down J STOVES ihe .Siliiop weaves." 
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ifacture, known to the E^yp- 
, tians — that nation of extreme antiquity ^ 
I and. if known, to what extent as an article 
'of clothing? 

i There never was any doubl as to the fact 
of the Egyptiana being acquainled at a very 
early period wilh the manufacture of va- 
rious descriptions of cloths. In wool and 
flax, their worts were carried lo a high de- 
gree of perfection. A word in Herodotus 
descriptive of the material used for wrap- 
pers in preparing and embalming mummies, 
._ !._ .. -jfotracted discus- 



has given occasion to protracted 
sions among the learned. It is r 
ceived clear what was eiaclly intended by 
ifitut, the word in question. Learned au- 
Ihoriliea undeiatand colton, and equally 
learned, Bat. The doubt has even been 
raieed whether a product of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, is intended. 
The contest on this point was waged for 
many years, and the most elaborate dis- 
quisitions given to the world. In the list 
of disputuila are conspicuous the oamei of 
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Forster, Blumenbach, Porson, Young, Ham- 
ilton, Harris. Wehrs, Voss, Heeren, Gese- 
nius, and RosenmuIIer. The world has 
grown wiser in some respects by the dis- 
pute, but would not in all probability have 
found out, had it been continued to this day, 
whether the Egyptians of that earlier 
period of the mummies were acquainted 
with the uses of cotton. What the 
learning of philology and the tests of 
chemistry could not unravel, has been put 
at rest by that extraordinary achievement of 
modern science, the microscope. 

Mr. Thompson, to whom the world is in- 
debted for the solution of the vexata quesdoy 
in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
England, observes that his attention was 
first attracted to the subject by having pre- 
sented to him several specimens of mummy 
cloth. He remarked to Mr. Belzoni that 
these fabrics scarcely deserved the appella- 
tion of " fine linen," which had from all 
antiquity been bestowed upon the linen of 
Egypt ; to which it was replied by that 
traveler, that during his researches in 
Egypt, he had met with mummy cloths of 
every degree of fineness, from the coarsest 
sacking to the finest and most transparent 
muslin. The subject appearing to be suf- 
ficiently interesting, Mr. Thompson was 
induced to examine minutely a variety of 
specimens of the cloth. The experiments 
of Leuwenhoeck induced him to apply the 
microscope as a test of these fabrics ; and 
for this purpose they were sent to Mr. 
Bauer, who had a powerful instrument at 
hand. Mr. Bauer's letter in reply was ac- 
companied by a drawing which exhibited 
the fibres of both raw and unraveled cotton 
as flattened cylinders, twisted like a cork 
screw, while those of linen and mummy 
cloths were straight and cylindrical. 

We give the concluding passages of Mr. 
Thompson's paper before the society, in his 
own language : *' Repeated observations 
having established beyond all doubt the 
power of the microscope accurately to dis- 
tinguish between the fibres of cotton and 
linen, I obtained through the kindness 
of various individuals connected with the 
British Museum, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow, 
as well as other public institutions both at 
• home and abroad, a great variety of cloths of 
human mummies and of animals and birds, 
which being subjected to the microscope of 
Mr. Bauer, proved, without exception, to be 
linen. Nor has he among the numerous 
specimens we have both collected during 
many years, been able to detect a single 
fibre of cotton ; a fact since recently confirm- 
ed by others, and proving incontestably that 
the mummy cloth of Egypt was linen. 
Their form and character the fibres retain 
ever after, and in that respect undergo no 
change thiough the operation of spinning, i 



weaving, bleaching, printing and dyeing, 
nor in all the subsequent operations of 
washing, till the stuff is worn to rags, and 
then even the violent process of reducing 
those rags to pulp for the purpose of making 
paper, effects no change in the structure « 
these fibres." '* With Ploessel's microscope," 
says Mr. Bauer, " I can ascertain whether 
cotton rags have been mixed with linen in 
any manufactured paper whatever." 

The origin of the word cotton is explained 
as follows, by Mr. Baines. The pod of the 
plant had been likened by Pliny to a quince, 
the Latin name of which is eotoneummahu. 
By a natural and common figure of lan- 
guage, the pod itself, and the fruit of the 
pod, came to be known by the same desig- 
nation, and finally cbtoneum simply, or col' 
ton. The Latins, however, did not theiD- 
selves apply the word coloneum to this plant 
The Arabians called it koton ; the Italian! of 
the middle ages, cotone ; the Spaniards, algo- 
don. 

n. The cnlture of cotton commenced fint 
in the East, and has been handed down fcv 
thousands of years. The Chinese have pro- 
duced large quantities, but not sufficient ia 
the consumption of the country. Importa- 
tions are made from Surat and Bombay and 
various other parts of India, into China. 

In 1823-4 115,0C0mann*. 

1S24-5 190,000 •* 

1825-6 177,000 " 

1626-7 314,000 " 

1627-8 1»7,000 " 

1628-9 125,000 " 

1829-30 126,000 " 

Being an average of 187,000 maunds of 90 
pounds each, or 15,000,000 pounds annually 
From Bombay the annual import was at the 
last period 40,000,000 pounds. The most 
remarkable fact is, that although cotton was 
cultivated in gardens from remote antiqaitj 
in China, yet this ingenious people never 
turned it into any account until the endrf 
the thirteenth century, at which time its ma- 
nufacture among them began. 

The following passages from the nam- 
tives o( those who have visited India, are 
replete with interesting information on th« 
subject before us. Marco Polo found cotton 
in Guzcrat, in large quantities, taken from* 
tree about six yards high, and bearing fa 
twenty years. The cotton from a tree «f 
this age is adapted only to quilting, but tba^ 
taken from trees of twelve years is suit^ 
for muslins and other manufactures of citiv 
ordinary fineness. Sir John Mandevillr, i> 
the fifteenth century, later by fifty yeai» 
than Polo, says, that in many places the 
seed of the cotton in India which we cJ 
tree wool, is sown every year, and tli«* 
springs up from it copses of low shnibe oi 
which the wool grows. 

A luxuriant field, says another, exhibitiaf 
at the same time the expanding blossom, tl» 
bursting capsule and the snowy f^f kff ^ of np* 
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cotton, is one of the most beautiful objects 
in the ai^culture of Hindostan. Maltc Brun 
is equally instructive on the point: "The 
cotton tree grows on all the Indian moun- 
tains, but its produce is coarse in quality ; 
the herbaceous cotton prospers chiefly in 
Bengal and on the Coromandel coast, and 
there the best cotton goods are manufactured. 
Next to these two provinces, Madure, Mara- 
war, Pescaria and the coast of Malabar pro- 
duce the finest cotton. The plant is culti- 
vated in every part of India; the finest 
grows in the light, rocky soil of Guzerat, 
Bengal, Oude and Agra. The cultivation of 
this plant is very lucrative, an acre producing 
about nine quintals of cotton annually."* 

In central Africa cotton has also been a 
staple growth time out of memory. It is 
mentioned by travelers as abundant on the 
banks of the Senegal, the Gambia and the 
Ni^er, at Timbuctoo, Sierre Leone, the Cape 
de Verde islands, on the coast of Guinea and 
in Abyssinia. In hot climates also, says an 
authority, the cotton plant grows so abun- 
dantly, that this is the cheapest material of 
which cloth can be made. With such recom- 
mendations it cannot fail to continue the 
staple and universal manufacture of Africa. 

Cotton is also of indigenous American 
growth. On the first landing of the Span- 
iards in Mexico, they found it in considerable 
perfection. The Mexicans are said to have 
been solely dependent upon this product, the 
wool of rabbits and hares, feathers, and a 
fibrou.i plant called maguei, for their clothing 
materials. They had neither wool, hemp 
nor silk, and their flax was not used for these 
purposes. Out of cotton they fabricated 
webs of exceeding tenuity, and their cloths 
were woven into beautiful figures. Mantles, 
bed curtains and carpets they finished ele- 
gantly with mingled cotton and leathers. 
Cortcz sent to Charles V. of Spain, "cotton 
mantles, some all white, others mixed with 
white and black, or red, green, yellow, and 
blue, waistcoats, handkerchiefs, counter- 
panes, tapestries, and carpets of cotton." A 
peculiar cotton paper was made in Mexico, 
small cloths of the same material constituted 
a part of their currency, and their warriors 
are said to have had cotton cuirasses. The 
modern Mexicans have lost the perfection 
of their ancient art of manufacture. The 
Americ'in yjlant was not confined to Mexico 
alone; (Columbus found it wild in Hisj>aniola 
and on the continent of South America, 
where it had already grown into an articio of 
use for clothintr and other purposes. The 
Brazilians made their beds of it. Columbus, 
Mairpilan, Drake, Cavendish, Dampier, Van 
Noort, all airree that cotton was one of the 
articles of dress amonjr the American sa- 

• Pastoral Life and Manufactures of the Ancients, 
p. 331. 



vages, on the discovery of the country. At 
St. Salvador, the women are described as 
dressed in cotton coats. Even as far north, 
says Mr. Scab rook, as the Mes-chacebe, or 
Mississippi, the earliest explorers of that 
river and its tributary streams saw cotton 
growing wild in the pod, and in great plenty. 
These facts, an<l they might almost be inde- 
finitely multiplied, are introduced to rebut 
the opinion founded on the negative testi- 
mony of Captain Cook, that the gossypum ii 
not a native of the western hemisphere. 
That celebrated voyager found no cotton be- 
tween New Zealand, 36o south, and the 
Sandwich Islands, 20° north. In addition to 
flax and the bark of the mulberry tree, in 
which Captain (^ook says that the inhabi- 
tants of those regions were habited, the na- 
tions all over the continent nearly, used as 
articles of dress, besides cotton, feathers, the 
wool of rabbits, the maguei, and silk grass. 
In 1726, cotton was a staple product of His- 
paniola. In 1763, Jamaica exported 2,000 
bags. On an average of eight years from 
1740 to 1748, the export of cotton from Bar- 
badoes was 600 bags annually. In 1787, St. 
Domingo, St. Christopher, Grenada, Domi- 
nica, Antigua, Montserrat and Nevis, and 
the Virgin Islands, exported the same com- 
modity. In 1803 there were grown five 
varieties of cotton in Jamaica, the common, 
the brown-bearded, the Nankin, the French 
and the Brazilian. From these facts Mr. 
Baines draws the conclusion that the manu- 
facture of cotton must therefore be supposed 
to be coeval with the original settlement of 
America ; but learned men are much divided 
as to the date of this event, some carrying it 
nearly as high as the deluge, and others con- 
tending for a much later period. The Ame- 
rican manufacture may at all events claim a 
high degree of antiquity. 

III. We are now to speak of the introduc- 
tion of cotton into Europe ; an event which 
has had such amazing results, and which has 
exerted, it is diflicult to say how large an in- 
fluence upon society and upon governments. 
The wealth and power of Great Britain, ac- 
knowledged and felt by all the world, have a 
nearer connection with the cotton plant and 
cotton manufacture than with any other 
branch of industry and enterprise whatever. 
McC^yulloch is thrown into ecstasies with the 
reflection, and is at a loss to find lanjTuajrc to 
express himself Such, says he, however, 
has been the influence of the stupendous dis- 
coveries and inventions of Margraves, Ark- 
vvriirht, Oompton, Cartwriirht, and others, 
that we have overcome all of these dillicul- 
ti^si — that neither the cheapness of labor in 
Hindostan, nor the excellence to which the 
natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who buy 
their cotton, ami who, after carryintr it five 
thousand miles to be manufactured, carry 
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back the goods to them. This is the greatest 
triumph of mechanical genius, and what, 
perhaps, is the most extraordinary, our supe- 
riority is not the late result of a long series 
of successive discoveries and inventions ; on 
the contrary it has been accomplished in a 
very few years Little more than half a 
century has elapsed since the British cotton 
manufacture was in its infancy, and it now 
forms the principal business carried on in the 
country, affording an advantageous field for 
the accumulation and employment of millions 
upon millions of capital, and of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen. The skill and 
genius by which these astonishing results 
have been achieved, have been one of the 
main sources of our power ; they have con- 
tributed in no common degree to raise the 
British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much 
to say that it was the wealth and energy de- 
rived from the cotton manufacture that bore 
us triumphantly through the late dreadful 
contest ; and at the same time that it gives us 
strength to sustain burdens that would have 
crushed our fathers, and could not be sup- 
ported by any other people. But we are in- 
truding upon another division of our subject. 

In European history no mention is made 
of cotton as an article of trade until the four- 
teenth century. Though silk, woolen, and 
flax had long been articles of wealth and 
commerce, cotton had no existence. In 
Spain, to be sure, small quantities of it were 
grown and manufactured as early as the 
tenth century, having been introduced there 
by the Moors, among other articles of Eastern 
luxury. The cultivation of the plant at this 
period would also appear to have been an 
object of attention in Sicily. In the four- 
teenth century, a Spanish writer thus glow- 
ingly describes his country : " Here you find 
also the cocus, with which the cotton stulfs 
are dyed, for there is a great abundance of 
cotton as well for commerce as for use in 
manufactures ; and the cotton garments 
made here are said to be far superior to those 
of Assyria in softness, delicacy and beauty." 
The Italians had little intercourse with 
Spain, and did not learn from her the use of 
cotton. It was not introduced into Venice 
until the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The Turks introduced the use of cotton 
about the same period in their conquered 
countries of Romania and Macedonia. The 
district of Seres in Macedonia, according to 
Malte Brun, is more fruitful in cotton than 
any other. The value of the article amount- 
ed in one year in Macedonia alone to 7,000,- 
000 piastres. 

England was the last to take up this im- 
portant branch of industry. The precise 
period of its introduction has not been deter- 
mined. The first authentic mention of the 
staple, we are told by McCulloch, is made by 



Lewis Roberts, in his Treasury of Traffic, 
published in 1641, where it is stated, "the 
town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be 
also herein remembered, who buy the yamt 
of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving 
it, retume the same again into Ireland to 
sell. Neither doth their industry rest here, 
for they buy cotton wool in London Uiat 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at 
home worke the same and perfect it iitfo 
fustians, vermillions, domestics, and other 
such stufiTs, and then retume it to London, 
where the same is vended and sold." In 
the early part of the eighteenth century, cot- 
ton from the East and West Indies had be- 
come an article of import into Great Britain, 
to some extent. But of this hereafter. 

There is great difficulty in determining the 
exact period when cotton began to be oilti- 
vated in the different cotton sections of the 
United States. According to Seabrook, the 
culture of this staple was endeavored to be 
forced upon the planters of Virginia one 
hundred and thirty years before the Rev<^ 
tion. Out of this contest of the mother 
country to prescribe the employment of the 
colony, and the resistance of the Virginia 
planters to the encroachments, arose the nav- 
igation acts, as they are called, which pro- 
hibited the receipt or export of any Enro- 
pean commodities other than those carried to 
them by Englishmen or English-built ships. 
The act of Charles II. in a sunilar spirit was 
calculated to depress the value of tobacco, 
and the Virginians were driven to other 
crops, cotton among the rest. 

In the historical collections of South Caro- 
lina, published by Mr. Carroll, there is an oU 
paper drawn up in the year 1666, entitled 
" A Brief Description of the Province of 
Carolina, on the Coast of Florida." This 
was written and published in England pre- 
vious to the settlement of Carolina. The ob- 
ject of the paper was to encourage emigrants 
to go over, and among other inducements it 
is said that the lands '' grow indigo, tobacco 
very good, and cotton wool." In the same 
collections Dr. Hewett of the date de- 
scribes the manner of cultivating the cotton 
plant, and speaks of it as yd not of sufS- 
cient importance to attract the attention of 
the colonists. Wilson, who wrote an account 
of Carolina in 1782, mentions cotton of the 
(Cyprus and Malta sort, as grown in the stale 
from imported seed. Peter P*urry, a Swiss, 
and the founder of Puirysburgh in the same 
colony, memorialized the government of 
George I. in relation to a certain country, 
extending 33 degrees on either side of the 
equator, capable of the production of cotton. 
This individual, in a paper written at Charles- 
ton, 1731, observes, that "cotton and flax 
thrive admirably." The private journal of 
Miss Lucus, daughter of the Governor of 
Antigua, and ailerward the noble mother of 
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those noble sons. General Thomas and 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, par nobile fratrum^ contains this note 
for July 1, 1739 : "Wrote to my father to-day 
on the pains I had taken to bring the indigo^ 
ginger, cotton, &c., to perfection, and that I 
had greater hopes from the indigo than any 
other." 

It is a well-authenticated fact, says Mr. 
Seabrook, that in 1736, as far north as the 
thirty-ninth degree, cotton on the gardeif scale 
was raised in the vicinity of Easton, in the 
county of Talbot, on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay. About forty years after- 
ward it was cultivated in St. Mary's county, 
Maryland, and in the northern county olf 
Cape May in New Jersey, also in the county 
of Sussex, in Delaware. On the breaking 
out of the American war, General Dclagall 
of South Carolina is said to have cultivated 
thirty acres of the green seed cotton near 
Savannah. The Congress of South Caro- 
lina, in 1776, recommended the inhabitants 
to raise cotton. Mr. Jefferson, remarking on 
Virginia, 1781, alludes to the domestic econ- 
omy of making cotton goods in families for 
their own use. The seed from which the 
cotton of these sections was grown came 
both from Manilla and Cyprus, according to 
some authorities, and from Barbadoes, accord- 
ing to others. We may suppose both varie- 
ties to be the parent stock of American cot- 
ton. 

In Louisiana, the subject of cotton would 
appear to have attracted notice at a very 
early period of the history of that province. 
We are informed by the letters from Paris 
of Mr. Forstall to Governor Roman, that 
among the archives of the department De la 
Marine et des Colonies, there is " a most 
curious report on cotton in 1760, of the great 
advantages Louisiana might derive from its 
culture — the difficulty of separating the seed 
from the wool — its introduction from St. 
Domingo — a report to M. de Maurepas on that 
matter, suggesting the importation, from the 
East Indies, of machinery to separate the 
seed, <fec." These valuable and ancient docu- 
ments the legislature of the state are taking 
steps to have introduced into this country — 
their proper repository. 

Tench Coxe, Esq.,* of Philadelphia, call- 
ed the father of the growth of American 



* The following ancient account of this valuable 
citizen we extract from Mr. White's memoir of 
Slater. The first ancestor of the Coxe family, con- 
nected with America, w^as Dr Daniel Coxe, who 
wa.«i physician to the queen of Charles II., of Eng- 
land, and also to Queen Anne. lie was the princi- 
pal proprietor of the soil of West Jersey, and sole 
proprietor of the government, he having held the 
ofllce of governor to him and his forever. At the 
request of Queen Anne he surrendered the govern- 
ment to the crown, retaining the other proprietary 
rights. A member of the Coxe family was always 
appointed by the crown, while there was a resident 



cotton, prepared a statement of the arts and 
manufactures of the United States in 1786. 
He informs us that the people of the coun- 
try, south of Annapolis, in Maryland, were 
not impressed with any belief of their capa- 
city to produce cotton wool in any considera* 
ble quantity. From the recollections of cot- 
ton as a garden plant in his childhood, Mr. 
Coxe, in 1785, entertained "the pleasing 
convictions that the United States, in its ex- 
tensive regions south of Anne Arundel 
and Talbot, would certainly become a great 
cotton producing country." Mr. Madison 
held the same opinion in 1786. These con- 
victions, together with the fact of a supply 
of domestic cottons during the Revolution, 
at Philadelphia, for manufacture, induced a 
mission to England, on the part of Mr. Coxe, 
to obtain machinery, etc., for extensive es- 
tablishments. 

The treaty entered into between Great 
Britain and the United States, in 1792, stip- 
ulated against the importation of American 
cotton, in order to increase the English car- 
rying trade of the West India cotton. We 
thus infer how great value Mr. Jay attributed 
to our cotton plant. The Senate refused a 
ratification of this provision. 

Among the exports of Charleston, S. 
C, in 1748, were seven bags of cotton wool, 
valued at £3 lis. 5d. a bag. Another small 
export is stated for 1754. In 1770, ten bales 
were shipped to Liverpobl from the Ameri 
can colonies. The laughable incident of 
eight bags of American cotton being seized 
in England on the ground that so much cot- 
ton could not possibly be the produce of the 
United States, occurred in 1784, only sixty- 



member in the province, a member of the Royal 
Council of New-Jersey until the Revolution. 

Dr. Coxe was also sole proprietor of the extensive 
province of Carolina, an account of which is extant 
in an octavo volume, \^Titten by his son. Colonel 
Daniel Coxe, called " The History of Carolina," a 
copy of which will be found in the library of Con- 
gress, the Philadelphia library* and the Atheneum 
of Philadelphia. 

Colonel Coxe intermarried w^ith Sarah, the only 
child of John Eckley, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and left issue, among others 
William Coxe, who married .Mary, the daughter of 
Tench Francis, attorney-general of the province of 
Pennsylvania, Tench Coxe was the son of William 
and .\Iary Coxe, and was born in Philadelphia, 22d 
May, 1755, and died the 17ih July, 1824. 

The charter of Carolina was, in the extent of 
territory and power, the most extensive ever granted 
by a crown to a subject ; the family were therefore 
obliged to release it to the crown, in consideration 
of a mandamus of the king, conferring 100,000 acres 
of land in New- York. Dr. Coxe was also a large 
proprietor in Pennsylvania, and nearly all the 
American provinces. To his eldest son, Colonel 
Daniel Coxe, he gave all his American possessions, 
and this gentleman was the first of the family who 
resided in America. He arrived in this country in 
1709. 

We have thus been particular in our notice of the 
family of Mr. Coxe, as we shall afterward have 
occasion to notice this large participator in the 
earlier operations of our manufacturing system. 
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two years ago ! The export of American 
cotton to Europe was, in — 

1785 14 bags. 

1786 6 " 

1787 109 " 

1788 389 " 

1789 842 " 

1790 81 *' 

Of the fourteen bags sent to Europe in 
1785, ten were shipped by John Teasdale, of 
Charleston, S. C, who, it is said, bought, the 
year before, the first bag of cotton sold in 
South Carolina. From the period of 1790, 
from the growth of home manufactures dur- 
ing the war, the improvement in machinery, 
and the great invention of Eli Whitney, of 
which we shall afterward speak, to the pre- 
sent day, the growth of cotton has been ex- 
tending with broader and broader arms, un- 
til it embraces at last an immense region of 
territory, clothes and supports half the 
world, and affords to be heaped up in ware- 
houses thousands and thousands of bags for 
future consumption. If, says a writer, the 
"woolsack" was a significant seal for the 
Chancellor of the British peers, to remind 
him of what was the great staple of the em- 
pire, the "cotton bag," the staple of the new 
world, may well be held in equal remem- 
brance by the legislators of the Union. 
Every member ought to wear it as the girdle 
of his loins, emblematical of the bulwarks of 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests of the United Republics. 
Every officer of the government should be 
clatl in the productions of this superabundant 
article, and every citizen should be enrobed 
with it in life, and shrouded with it in 
death. It was protected in its infancy by 
the administration of Washington ; and it has 
proved in its youth the defence of the beauty 
and booty of every section of the country. 

The French in Louisiana experimented, 
during the interval between 1786 and 1796, 
in a species of white Siam cotton, their 
nankeen cottons being of the Malta kind. 
Carolina introduced the Bourbon, and 
Georgia the Pcrnambuco — the last being 
received from Havana. The culture of these 
cottons, we arc told, was abandoned on ac- 
count of their inferiority. The Louisiana 
cotton of the present day, it is conjectured 
by Mr. Seabrook, was derived from a species 
of Sea Island grown at the period of the 
Revolution, but degenerated in the progress 
of tillage by internuxin^ with other kinds. 
To a cross with Sea Island cottons, larire 
quantities of which were shipped to Loui- 
siana inunediateiy subsequent to it.s cession 
to the United States, is perhaps, in part, to 
be attributed the decided superiority of the 
New Orleans cotton wool of the present day 
over all others in North America, of the 
green seed description. 

The cotton cultivated in the United States 
is of the three great varieties of herbaceous, 



or herb cotton; hirsutunty hairy or shrub 
cotton ; arborescent^ or tree cotton ; the two 
former comprise the green seed, short staple 
or upland ; the latter the black seed, long 
staple or Sea Island variety. The herbaceum 
is stated to be of eastern origin clearly, and 
the hirsutum to be either from the East or 
W^est Indies. It will be a proper place to in- 
troduce some remarks upon each of the dif- 
ferent classes enumerated. 

1. The Herbaceous Cotton. — This plant 
grows to the height of eighteen to twenty- 
four inches, with leaves of dark green, blue 
veined, and five lobed. The flower is a pale 
yellow, one pistil, five petals or leaves, pur- 
ple spotted at the bottom. On the falling of 
the flower a pod of triangular shape and 
triple cell is developed. The pod, in course 
of ripening, bursts, discloses a snow-white 
or yellowish ball of down, in three locks, in- 
closing and tightly adhering to the seeds, 
which resemble those of the grape, though of 
several times the size. The seed is planted 
in spring, and the cotton gathered at fall 
The rows in the fields are five or six feet 
apart ; the distance of the holes, in which 
several seeds are deposited, is about eighteen 
inches. Much care in weeding, thinning, 
and pruning, is required during the process 
of culture. This is the course pursued in the 
United States, which has the advantage over 
that pursued in India, by producing a cotton 
vastly more valuable. A field of cotton at 
the gathering, says Mr. Baines, when the 
globes of snowy wool are seen among the 
glossy dark leaves, is singularly beautifiil; 
and in the hottest countries, where the yel- 
low blossom or flower, and the ripened fruit, 
are seen at the same time, the beauty of the 
plantation is of course still more remarkable. 
The herbaceous cotton is reputed the most 
useful, and said to be cultivated in nearly 
every country congenial to the gossypum, 
existing even at Aleppo, in Upper EgT|rt, 
Arabia, and Senegal. 

2. The IlirsuiuWj or Shrub Cotton.— It 
is said to grow wherever the herbaceous is 
found, and to vary according to climate, be* 
ing biennial or triennial in the West Indies, 
lasting from six to ten years in India and 
Egypt, perennial in the hottest climates, and 
in the mildest cotton regions an annual. 
The shrub cotton is likened to a currant 
bunh, and is of several varieties. The liir- 
sutuni, a low slinib already mentioned, the 
Indkinti, attaining ten or twelve feet ; the 
Vilifolium^ of the south of France and 
South America ; the Relifriosum, of Surinam 
and India ; the Lafifolium of the A\'e8t In- 
dies ; the Darhadensc, of Barbruloes ; and 
the Peruvian. The pod of the shrub cotton 
differs from that of the herb in heinjr egg 
shaped. The Guiana and Brazil cotton is of 
this kind, and is said to yield, in the hottest 
countries, two crops a year. 
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3. The Arbarescentf or Tree Cotton. — This 
remarkable plant is of Indian, Chinese, 
Egyptian and American growth. The height 
of the tree varies from fifteen to twenty feet. 
Marco Polo describes the tree at Guezerat 
six yards high, and bearing fruit for twenty 
years. There is a tree described in South 
America, Indian Isles, West Indies, and on 
the Guinea coast, of a hundred feet high, 
bearing a silky cotton, only useful for makmg 
quilting and beds. The justly celebrated 
American Sea Island cotton is denved from 
the Arboreum. Its fibre is long, strong, 
silky, and of a yellowish tinge. The seed 
is black, and of Persian origin, though orig- 
inally introduced into this country from the 
Bahama Islands, where it had been intro- 
duced by the Board of Trade from Anguilla, 
an island of the Caribbean Sea. This cotton 
was raised first in Georgia in 1786, and the 
first bag exported by Alexander Bisscl of St. 
Simon's Island, two years afler. The sec- 
tion of country capable of producing this 
staple is very limited, being confined to the 
low sandy islands along the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia, from Charleston to 
Savannah. The quantity grown in 1805 and 
in 1832 was precisely the same. 

We condense from Mr. Seabrook*8 valua- 
ble notes on the Sea Island cotton, the most 
interesting particulars. The region of this 
cotton in South Carolina is bounded on the 
north and northwest by a line about twenty 
miles south of the line that separates Barn- 
well and Orangeburgh from the neighboring 
parishes, on the northeast and east by the 
Saiitee River, on the west and southwest by 
the Savannah River, and on the south and 
southeast by the ocean. The Eutaw Springs, 
m St. John's, Berkley, is the extreme north- 
em point to which it extends. Williamsburg 
was for many years embraced in its limit, 
but that district no longer furnishes a supply 
of the raw material. In 1812 it was experi- 
mented on in Sumpter District, but it was 
found an unprofitable crop there. Mrs. Kin- 
sey Burden, in 1788, was the first to attempt 
a crop of Sea Island cotton in South Caro- 
lina, hor plantation having produced it the 
preceding nine years in small quantities. 
This was in St. Paul's parish, and the at- 
tempt failed in consequence of the pod not 
coming to maturity. W^illiam Elliott made 
the first successful crop in the state in 1790, 
on an island called Hilton Head, out of seed 
costing 14.V, a bushel. This crop sold at 
lOif/. per pound. In 1792, a field on the 
Oakatee yielded 600 pounds, which sold at 
Savannah for 2^. per pound. During 1793 
many other planters attempted the culture 
with various success, and indijro and the Sea 
Island cotton began to struggle for the mas- 
tery. 

The enormous prices realized in past times 
by the planters of Sea Island cotton, have 



resulted in the accumulation of some of the 
largest fortunes in South Carolina. In 1799 
one gentleman on St. John's, Berkley, real- 
ized i!78 sterling, or about $350 to the hand, 
in a single year : another gentleman received 
3*. per pound for a crop of three hundred 
acres, and 216 pounds to the acre. William 
Seabrook, of Edisto, purchased the planta- 
tion of Mr. Brisbane, and paid out of the 
proceeds of two years' crops the whole 
amount of the purchase money. The price 
of the cotton in the state ranged at first 
from 9d. to 1*., but reached 2*. and upward 
about the year 1806. The staple was found 
to be of such unusual length, that the English 
spinners actually thought proper to cut it 
shorter, thus destroying what is in fact its 
chief virtue. 

The finest and best specimens of Sea Is- 
land have been produced by the most finish- 
ed practical skill on the part of some of the 
planters, and by an acquaintance with the 
principles of chemistry and botany. Kinsey 
burden, senr., of St. John's, Colleton, S. C, 
occupies the first place in this list. He suc- 
ceeded in producing from selected seed a 
parcel of fine cotton in 1805, worth 25 cents 
a pound more than that of any of his neigh- 
bors. Continuing his laudable labors, his 
crop of 1826, of 60 bags, brought in market 
110 cents the pound, and his crop of the fol- 
lowing year 125 cents. Mr. Burden's won- 
derful success excited quite a sensation, but 
his secret was kept closely for many years. 
William Elliott suggested that it might lie in 
the character of the seed used ; and upon 
the hint several set to work. Hugh Wilson, 
among the most successful of these, realized 
the ensuing year 125 cents per pound for his 
product. Two bags of extra fine cotton 
raised in 1828, brought $2 per pound, the 
highest price, says Mr. Seabrook, obtained 
in this or any other country from which cot- 
ton wool is exported. Mr. Burden's secret 
beginning to leak out, he proposed to divulge 
it to the Legislature for the sum of $200,000, 
but afterward changed his mind. William 
Seabrook, of Edisto, had designed ollering 
$50,000 for initiation into the method, but 
declined afterward, alleging that " conjecture 
had yielded to certainty, that to the seed 
solely was traceable the fine cotton which 
Burden continued to grow." From that 
period down to the present day, the Sea Is- 
land planters have been constantly improving 
the quality of their staple at the expense of 
the quantity, and prices have fallen to but a 
fractional part of what they were. The re- 
sult has been, that although particular in- 
stances of success are to be found, the plant- 
ers as a body have been greatly injured by 
the production of the finest qualities of cot- 
ton. 

It would be appropriate in this place to 
introduce a notice of the remarkable prog- 
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ress and improyement in the machine- 
ry for separating cotton wool from ita 
fast-adhering seed. The matter was at one 
time thought a physical impossibility, but 
mechanical ingenuity in the person of 
Whitney and others, has been attended with 
the most triumphant success. We reserve, 
however, this interesting branch of our sub- 
ject to be treated of in another article, under 
the head of Cotton Manufactures : it being 
perhaps better, for the sake of order, to take 
up in that place the crude cotton as it is 
spread over the fields, tracing out from 
thence every interesting change, until it ap- 
pears at last in the most exquisite specimens 
of prints or the most delicate varieties of 
laces and muslins. 

V. The Cotton Trade. — Notwithstanding 
our statement, which is sustained by high 
authority, that cotton was shipped from this 
country to Great Britain in small quantities 
in the years 1784-5-6, <Stc., Mr. McCuUoch 
affirms broadly, that previously to 1790, North 
America did not supply a single pound of 
cotton for export, although some inconsider- 
able quantity had been raised even before 
the Revolutionary War. There is a dis- 
crepancy and difficulty here which Mr. Sea- 
brook has, we think, vainly endeavored to 
remove. The authorities — Drayton's " Me- 
moirs," Smither*s " Liverpool," and a work 
'* On American Husbandry," published in 
1775 — are of too high a nature to be re- 
moved by any merely negative testimony. 
It is due to Mr. McCulloch, however, to say 
that the statement he has made is not un- 
supported from other sources. The subject, 
cotton, does not appear in the Charleston 
Prices Current of 1792 ; and in 1787, an 
English factor — Mr. Seabrook tells us with- 
out giving the authority — replied to a ship- 
ment of one or two small packages of cotton 
from Charleston — " It is not worth produc- 
ing, as it cannot be separated from the seed." 
We shall not balance between the authori- 
ties, but present simply the most satisfac- 
tory explication which could present itself 
to Mr. Seabrook's mind under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He says the solu- 
tion was probably this ; the cotton was either 
prepared by hand-roller gins, which were 
undoubtedly in use even before the War, 
and sold in small quantities to the merchants, 
who packed it for exportation ; or it was 
sent in the seed to Philadelphia and New- 
York, there to undergo the cleaning process. 
The latter supposition is based on the large 
amount of cotton shipped from those ports 
in the years alluded to, and the fact, as will 
be seen hereafter, that machines to discon- 
nect the seed from the wool were employed 
in Philadelphia in 1T84. Farther, the con- 
demnation of the bags subsequently exported 
by Wadsworth &; Turpin, shows that the 
prerious consignments must have been of 



clean cotton, and not in the seed, as might 
be conjectured. 

In considering the cotton trade in its 
origin and progress from the earliest periods 
to the present day, we shall commence with 
the year 1790, since before that period and 
in the best case, the trade in this staple 
must have been merely nominal. Mr. Mc- 
CuUoch indeed tells us, that from 1781 to 
1789, a period of nine years, the whole im- 
port of cotton wool into Great Britain was 
only 150,000,000 pounds, an average of 
about 15,000,000 of pounds per annum, of 
35 to 40,000 bags of the present capacity. 
For one of these years, 1786, he gives the 
proportion of each country from which there 
was any import. 

From British West Indies 5,800,000 poondi. 

French and Spanish colonies 5,500,000 ^ 

Dutch colonies 1,600,000 " 

Portuguese colonies 2,000,000 " 

Smyrna and Turkey 5,000,000 " 

Total 19,900,000 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wood- 
bury, communicated to Congress in 1836 
a paper on the cultivation, manufacture and 
trade of cotton, to which we refer as autho^ 
ity for many of the statements we are aboat 
to make. 

1. — GBOWTU AND EXF0BT8 OF COTT05. 



IX THK WOKLD 



cifrntD •TA.Tsa 



Yean 

1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1795. 

179(J. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1626. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 



490,000,000. 



Orowth Growth 

pounds pounds 

1,500,000. 
2,000,000. 
3,000,000. 

— . 5,000,000. 
— . . 8,000,000. 

— . 8,000,000. 

— . 10,000,000. 

— . 11,000,000. 

— . 15,000,000. 

— . 20,000,000. 

— v 35.000,000. 
520,000,000. 48,00(^,000. 

— . 55,000,000. 

— . 60,000,000. 

— . 65,000,000. 

— . 70,000,000. 

— . 80,000,000. 

— . 80,000,000. 

— . 75,000.000. 

— . 82,000,000. 

— . 85,000,000. 
.555,000,000. 80,000,000. 

— . 75,000,000. 
, • — . 75,000,000. 

— . 70,000,000. 

— .100,000.000. 

— . 124.000,000. 

— .130,000,000. 
, ' — .125,000,000. 

— .167,000,000. 

— .leOjOOQJIQa 
630,000,000 . T8?mKJ0,000 

— .210,000,000. 

— .185,000,000. 

— .215,000,000 

— .255.000,000. 

— .250,000,000. 

— .270.000,000. 

— .325,000,000. 

— .365,000,000. 



Export* 
pounds 

250,000. 
200,000. 
143,000. 
500,000. 
1,667,000. 
6,000»000 
6,000.000. 
3.500,000. 
9,000,000. 
9,000,000. 
17,000,000 
20,000,000. 
27,000,000. 
41,000,000. 
38,000,000. 
40.000,000. 
37.000,000 
66,000,000. 
12,000,000. 
53,000,000. 
93,000,000 
62,000,000. 
29,000,000. 
19,000,000. 
17,000,000 
83,000,000 
81,000,000 
9.5,000,000. 
92,000,000 
88.000.000 
127,000,000 
i«*,000,000 
144,000.000 
173,000,000 
142,000.000 
176,000,000 
204,000,000 
204,000.<HH) 
210,000,000 
264,000,000 



Ex.Vsks 

d«l]M 



5OO,0<!0 
2.000,008 
2.a«.(M» 
1 ,000.(« 
3.O00.000 
4.OOO.000 
5.000,l« 

9.ooo.oQa 

5.000,000 

8.0f«,f« 

8.00D,«» 

9,000.«» 

8,0004)00 

14.000.000 

2,OO0.0M 

8.000,000 

15,000,000 

9.OOO.000 

3.000,MO 

2.000,000 

2.000.0* 

K.OOCMO 

24.000,000 

22.000.000 

31. 000.001 

21,000.001 

22.000,000 

20,000.000 

24.000.001 

23,000,OOI 

22,000,000 

39.000,000 

.2.%o('0,eoo 

.29.000,000 

22,000,000 

.26yO00,00i 
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OmOWTH AND IXPOSTl OF COTTOH—OotUmUid. 



womiA 



unnrcu vtAXtM 



Ex. Valu« 
doU«ri 



Growth Growth Kxporti 

Tmi* poaoda poonda pounds 

1830.. — .350,000,000.208,000,000.30,000,000 
1831 .. 820,000,000 . 385,000,000 . 377,000,000 . 25,000,000 
1833.. — .300,000,000.372,000,000.32,000,000 

Export Sea Island from Soath Carolina and Georgia 



«( 



u 



i< 



t( 



1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 



nins woaLD 

Growth 
poondi 



UJinftU BTA' 



Growth Export! Ex. VahM 

poandi poands doUan 

. 445,000,000 . 324,000,000 . 30,000,000 

. 400,000,000. 384,000,000 . 49,000,000 

— — .61,000,000 

1 834 8,085,000 lbs. 

1835 7,752,000 Ibik 



1791. 
Growth of mil. Ibi 

Brazil 22.. 

West Indiea 12. . 

Egypt — .. 

Rest of Africa 45. . . 

India 130.., 

Rest of Asia 100. . , 

Mexico and S. Amer., except Brazil. . 68. . 
Eloewbere — . . . 



1801. 
iiiU.lbi 

.86... 
. 10... 



46. 
.160. 
.160. 
. 56. 

15. 



1811. 

miUlbt 

. 35... 
. 12... 
. 54... 
. 44... 
.170... 
.146... 
. 57... 
. 11... 



1821. 

mil. Ibg 

. 32... 
. 10... 
. 6... 
. 40... 
.175... 
.135... 
. 44... 
. 8... 



1831. 
mU.lbi 

. 38... 
. 0... 
. 18... 
. 36... 
.180... 
.115... 
. 35... 
. 4... 



1834. 

mil.lte 

. 30 
. 8 
. 25 
. 34 
.185 
.110 
. 35 
. 13 



S.— PaODUCI OF AMESICAN STATES, AND VALUE OF THE CEOP OF EACH. 



1701. 
miLIla 

Sontb Carolina IH. 

Georgia Ji , 

Virginia — . 

Tennessee — . , 

North Carolina — . 

Louisiana — . , 

Alabama — . . 

Mississippi — . 

Arkansas — . . 



1801. 
mlLlbi 

.. 20.. 

.. 10.. 

.. 5.. 

.. 1.. 

.. 4 . 



1811. 
mU. lla 

. 40... 
. 20... 
. 8... 
. 3 .. 
. 7... 
. 2... 



1821. 
miU lla 

. 50... 

. 45.. 

. 12... 

. 20... 

. 10... 

. 10... 

. 20... 

. 10... 



1826. 
mU.lla 



70. 

75 

25. 

45. 

18. 

38. 

45. 

30. 



These tables were compiled by the secretary from the best data within his reach. 



1833. 

mil. lla 



73 

88. 

13. 

50. 

10. 

55. 

65. 

70. 



1834. 
mU. lla 



65 
75 
10 
45 

62 
85 
85 
36 



3.— PBICE AND VALUE OF THE COTTON CBOP IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 



1701 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 
1831. 
1834 
1835 



tt 



Pric* per lb VaL crop in U. 8 Crop obewhero 

26 cents $333,000. . .. $40,500,000 

8,000,000 30,330,000 

12,500,000 37,000,000 

30,000,000 37,000,000 

38,500,000 20,225,000 

76,000,000 36,333,000 



44 

15 X" 

16 « 
01<" 

13 " 
16J«" 



It appears on the authority of the same 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that I 



for every thousand bags of cotton imported 
into England in 1790, only one bag was re- 
ceived from the United States ; only one bag 
for every 126 in 1792; 1 in every 25 in 
1795 ; and that in 1799 one-ninth of the 
British cotton imports were from the United 
States. In 1800, she received sixteen mil- 
lions of pounds from the United States, six 
millions from India, one-fifth of a million 
from Brazil, one-third of a million from the 
West Indies. 



4.— IMPOSTS OF COTTON INTO ENGLAND. 



1820. 
mil. lla 

From United States 90 

'• India ! ! 23 . . 

" Brazil 20 

" West Indies, Ac *." 2 

" Egypt and Tnrkey jj 



1825. 
mU. Iba 

..140.. 
.. 20.. 
.. 3.. 
.. 8.. 
.. 14.. 



1830. 

mU.IIa 

.211... 
. 12... 
. 30... 

. 4... 
. 5... 



1834. 

mU.lta 

..266.. 
.. 32.. 
.. 10... 
.. m. 



1835. 

mil. lla 

.253 
. 42 
. 30 
. 30 



The United States supplied France in 
1821 with 27 millions pounds of cotton, 20 
millions in 1825, 75 millions in 1830, 79 
millions in 1834, and 91 millions in 1835. 

The whole stock taken by France from 
all the world was 44 millions pounds in 
1820, 61 millions in 1825, 84 millions in 
1830, 88 millions in 1834. and §4 millions in 
1835. Other countries of Europe, says the 
Report, than those enumerated, import 



considerable quantities of raw cotton. 
Holland and Belgium 10 to 12 millions 
pounds. In 1830, Germany took 12 millions 
pounds, 19 millions in 1831, and 25 millions 
in 1832. The Hanse Towns (1835) took 
from 2 to 6 millions pounds yearly, and 
Russia 1 million fiom the United States. 
Belgium, in 1834, imported 13 millions 
pounds, and Lombardy 4 millions. 
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IXPOSTl OF COTTON FBOM THE UNITED STATES OTHER THAN TO ENGLAND AND FEANCB. 



ToRotsiA 
Itw 

1821 304,000. 

1822 714,000. 

1823 360,000. 

1824 501,000. 

1825 134,000 

1826 15,000. 

1827 147,000. 

1828 650,000. 

1829 228,000 

1830 111,000. 

1831 762,000. 

1832 839,000. 

1833 1,447,000. 

1834 1,260,000. 

1835 947,000. 



HoUaiMl k B«lf . 

.4,186,000.. 

.1,970,000.. 

.4,650,000.. 

. 432,000.. 

.1,420,000.. 

.4,592,000... 

.5,861,000.. 

.3,781,000.. 

.9,595,000.. 

.8,561,000.. 

. 972,000.. 

.3,920,000.. 

.2,673,000.. 

.6,096,000.. 

.5,694,000.. 



Spain 
lbs 

. 285,000. 



8,000. 



. 32,000. 
. 555,000 
.2,834,000. 
. 758,000. 
. 892,000. 
. 878,000. 



Trimto 
lb« 

34,000. 
210,000. 
178,000. 



33,000. 
. 183,000. 
, 980,000. 
.4,071,000. 
.2,814,000. 
.2,778,000. 
.1,655,000. 
.1,107,000. 
.3,805,000. 
.4,943,000 



HanM Towns 

748,000.. 

.2,956,000.. 

.2,356,000. 
. 292,000.. 

. 577,000. 

.2,013,000.. 
.3,390,000. 

.3,386,000. 
..6,858,000. 
.4,123,000. 

.2,417,000. 
.4,075,000. 

.1,871,000. 

.6,613,000. 
.2,788,000. 



lUly ft Malta OUmt 
Iba lte~ 



. 897,000. 

1,956,000. 

. 217,000. 



148,000. 

407,000. 

1,056,000. 

. 235,000. 

. 306,000. 

. 581,000. 

'. 191, 000 ". 
. 13,000. 



.2,507,000 

40,600 

. 833,000 

. 227,000 

. 509,000 

.1,820,000 

. 1,440,000 

.1.072,000 

. 1,261.000 

. 636.000 

2,243,000 

2,250,000 

.1,760.000 

1,153,000 

1,494,001 



Out of an import of 31,447,605 pounds of 
cotton in 1790, Britain exporteci 944,154 
pounds ; in 1800, the export was 4,416,610, 
out of an import of 56,010,733 pounds ; in 
1805, the export was 804,243, out of an im- 
port of 59,682,406 pounds ; in 1810, the ex- 



port was 8,757,109, out of an import of 
132,488,935 pounds. 

The following table, which we extract 
from McCulioch, brings down the amount of 
British trade in this article to 1832 : 



IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN, STOCKS, PRICES, ETC. 



Total DalirariM 

for 

CoDtamptum. 

Pottoda. 



AnMKiniof 
Crop in 
North America. 
PooBds. 



Avftai^ 

Prte*. 

Upland^ 

prrPoa^ 

.28d. 
.20Hd. 
18^d. 
.20d. 
.20d. 
.13Hd. 



Total Importa Stock in tha 

into Ports 

Tcaia. Great Britain. Slit DaremlMr. 

Pounda. Poands. 

1814 73.728,000 22,272,000 80,640,000. 

1815 96,200,000 22,360,000 85.800,000 

1816 97,310,000 22,355,000 88,631,000. 

1817 126,240 000 31,034,000 108,356,000. 

1818 173,940,000 85,800,000 111,800,(K)0. 

1819 137,592,000 88,452,000 108,864,000. 

1820 147.576,000 10.3,458,000 125,646,000 160,000,000 17 cftt*. 

1821 126,420,000 106,800,000 126,420,000 180,000,000 16 ** 

1822 141,510,000 76,362,000 144,180,000 210,000,000 16H 

1823 183,700,000 105,b75,000 147,125,000 185,000,000 11 

1824 147,420,000 64,428,000 174,174,000 21.%000,000 15 

1825 244,.360,000 123,968,000 169.264,000 255,000,000 21 

1826 170,520,000 100,548,000 164,640,000 350,000,000 11 

1827 204,330,000 134,244,000 211,167.000 270,000,000 9H 

1828 222,750,000 120,582,000 217,701,000 325,000,000 lOVi 

1829 218,324,000 84,966,000 221,676,000 365,000,000 10 

1830 259,856,000 95,350.000 242,000,000 350,000,000 10 

1831 280,080,000 84.090,000 257,500,000 365,000,000 9\ 

1832 270,690,000 73,560,000 259,980,000 390,000,000 10 



(t 



(t 



u 



STATEMENT OF COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 



1933. 
Poaiida. 



IKM. 

Pounds. 



181S. 
Pounds. 



Imported 303,056,837 326,875.425 363,702,963 

Exported 17,363,822 24,461,963 39,779,734 

Left for consumption 286,293,015 302,413,462 330,823,229 

Average price in the United States in 1833, 11 cents ; in 1834, 13 cents ; in 1835, 16)$ cents per pound. 



From 1822 to 1835, the highest quantity 
of cotton which France ever took in one 
year from all the world, was 324,425 bags, 
and the lowest, 169,845 bags ; the mean ave- 
rage for the whole period being about 250,000 
baorg per annum. 

The French, under Bonaparte, atfempted 
to introduce the culture of cotton in France. 
In 1807, a distinfjui-shed agriculturist. Mon- 
siour Lasteyrie, was employed by that gov- 
ernment to give instructions relative to the 
culture of the cotton plant. He published a 
treatise on the subject, entitled " Du Coto- 
nier, et de sa Culture," in which he gives an 
account of the various kinds of cotton in dif- 



ferent parts of the world, and the mode* of 
cultivating it. The Minister of the Interior 
also, at the same time, sent a circular letter 
to the Prefects of all the departments, re- 
questing their particular attention to lb* 
cultivation of cotton, and infonning them that 
he had sent for cotton seed to Spain. Italy 
and North America, to be distributed to the 
different departments, and offering a pro- 
mium of one franc* to every killograuuDe 
(two pounds English) of cotton raised 
and cleaned ready for spinning. It ii 



"* A (Vane is about twenty cent», making a pn> 
mimn of about ten cents for a pound of cottoB, 
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understood that the experiment, if ever made, 
did not succeed. 

The following table, taken from Pitkin's 



Statistical View of the United States, will I present day. 



exhibit the amount of our exports of Sea 
Island cotton from 1800 to 1816. We shall 
in another place bring down the table to the 



1805 
Pound* 



COTTON— SEA ISLAND. 

1806 
Pound* 



ItVt 
Potindi 



Whither «zportod 

Holland 64,fl28 — — 

Great Britain 8,563,274 6,002,617 8,728,162 

France 156,442 75,451 ltiJJ,572. 



Average price . 



30ct8. 



SOcts. 



1808 
Pound* 



941,000 



39 ct8. 



1809 
Pound* 



1810 
Pound* 



1811 
Pound* 



Whither exported 

RuMia 67,188 — 113,435., 

Sweden 3,023.226 202,771 19,368. 

Swedish WcBt Indies 173,257 — — 

Denmark and Norway 30,000 109,202 — 

HoUand — 47,871 — 

Great Britain 2,266,505 4,758,783 7,688,865. 

France — — — 

Spain — 50,710 — 

Spanish West Indies 397,159 — — 

Portujjal 110,444 734,739 — 

Madeira 1,002,788 — — 

Europe (generally) 168,000 138,020 — 

Floridas 852,461 2,510,475 — 

Fayal and the other Azores 372,769 120,512 — .. 



Average price 25 cts. 



28ct8. 



26cts. 



1818 
Pound*. 

56,700 
1,411 



33,318 

3,838,390 

. 355,283 

10,500 



7,000 
52,500 



1818 
Whither exported Pound* 

Russia 60,000. 

Sweden 667,219. 

Holland — 

Great Britain — 

France 2,304,566. 

Spain 49,300. 

Spanish West Indies 228,286. 

Portugal 82,428. 

Europe (generally) — 

Floridas 753,050. 

Hamburg, Bremen, Ac — 

Gibraltar — 



1814 
Pound* 



181B 
Pound* 



1818 
Pound* 



„„ 25 953 — 

— 7,010*753 . . . . . . 8,868,054 

94,975 666,390 989,099 



413,412. 



— 96,765 40,4S0 

.2,011,951.... ^ 645,901 — 

— 4,189 — 

— — 2,750 



Average price — 28 cts 31 cts 47 els. 

Note— There was not any distinction made between the Sea Island and other Cotton, until the year 1805. 



Whither exported 

Denmark and Norway. 

Holland 

Great Britain 

Hamburg, Bremen, &c . 
France 



Average price . 



COTTON-BOTHER THAN 8SA ISLAND. 

1805 1600 1807 1808 

Pound* Pound* Pound* Pound* 

— — 272,134 — 

881,584 3,129,146 3,146,209 491,814 

24,006,799 18,253,840 44,452,(W9 7.051,598 

122,003 955,400 993,342 14,t60 

. 4,427,987 7,006,667 5,925,766 2,087.450 



22 cu 21 cts. 



1800 
Poond* 



1810 
Found* 



1811 

Poond* 



20 Cts. 

I8IS 
Pnonda 



Whither exported 

Russia 557,924 3,769,137 9,255,404 727,748 

Prussia — 936,579 231,679 — 

Sweden 9,989,934 5,234.293 252,310 303,088 

Swedish West Indies — 168,500 — 

Denmark and Norway 2,868,827 14,484,922 722,448 — 



1800 

Pound* 



1810 
r» ind* 



1811 

Pound* 



HoUand 1,068,096 100,860 — 

Great Britain 11,099,482 31,413,132 39,083,587. 

Hamburg, Bremen, Ac 1,067,013 976,762 ^ • . 1,836,288. 

France — — — 

Spain 796,496 4,292,055 228,880. 

Spanish West Indies 534,766 55,740 — 

Fortocal 1,733,081 8,870,148 — 



1818 

Pound* 

115,714 
82,248,789 

558,150 

79,117 
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1809 

Pounds 



1610 

Pouoda 



1811 

Pounds 



Wliither expoTted 

Madeira 3,722,280 2,936,738 — 

Floridas 1,059,293 10,339,019 177,200. 

Europe (generally) 771,860 1,922,232 860,993. 

Fayal and the other Azores. . 6,139,263 4,294,091 — 



181S 

Pcundt 
8,153 

99,171 



15 cts. 

1814 
Pound* 



14 Cts. 



1815 1816 

Pounda Pobb^ 

676,516 92^ 

622,000, 

113,799 



Average price 15 cts 

1813 
Whither exported Pound* 

Russia 307,600 

Prussia — 

Sweden 2,545,245 129,166 264,899. 

Swedish West Indies 10,909 — — — 

Denmark and Norway — — 156,207 68,«S 

Holland 202,000 — 5,143,516 1,913,270 

Great Britain — — 38,658,339 48,923,159 

Hamburg, Bremen, &c 41,585 -- 1,346,283 1,947.050 

France 7,895,782 1,566,110 19,311,753 17,035,171 

Spain 1,045,937 — 120,186 80,793 

Spanish West Indies 851,361 3,069,577 136,666 — 

Portugal 1,085,774 262,336 262,858 4&8fl 

Madeira 5,288 — — l,a« 

Floridas 983,666 10,181,480 3,543,286 — 

Europe (gencraUy) ~ — 4,007,189 1.6«0,303 



Average price 



We have brought down our subject, in 
most of its particulars, to the year 1835, 
and discover with regret that it has grown 
upon us so rapidly that we have nearly ex- 
hausted the space which is reasonable to be 
occupied in a single number of our journal. 
There yet remain ten of the most interest- 
ing years in relation to the cotton trade to 
be examined, (from 1836 to 1846,) and we 
have not yet touched upon that wide and 
prolific field of investigation which was to 
occupy the sixth head of our article — the 
future prospects of cotton. We are forced 
into a change of plan, and terminate the 
statistics of Jrade here, to resume them in a 
future number of our journal. The subject 
will lose nothing of interest or value by the 
delay which is thus occasioned. 

Before coming to a conclusion, however, 
we will briefly explain the different varieties 
of cotton which are now brought into com- 
petition with that of American growth, or 
may hereafter be elevated to such competi- 
tion. These varieties are comprised under 
the general heads of South American, Smyr- 
na, Egyptian, West and East Indian cot- 
tons. 

South American. — The climate of this 
portion of our continent is adapted to the 
cotton culture in no inconsiderable degree. 
Brazilian cottons are in high repute in the 
markets of the world, and receive the differ- 
ent appellations of Pernambuco, Maranham, 
Bahia, Para, &c. The Pernambuco is of 
the best description, and it enjoyed for a 
long ])eriod the reputation of being superior 
to any other than Sea Island or Bourbon. 
The Guiana, or Demerara, is described as a 
strong glossy wool of superior length but of 
unequal fibre, well cleaned and picked, but 
of only ordinary fineness. 

Smyrna. — Tliis is from the Levant, and 
supplied once ahnost the whole demand of 



13 cts. 



20 cts 27 CIS. 



Europe. For manufacturing purposes it if 
very inferior, but answers very well, from its 
inflammable nature, for candle wicks. 

Egyptian. — About the year 1823, this cot- 
ton, of the long staple species, and of supe- 
rior fineness, began to be imported into Eu- 
rope. The Pacha, Mehemet AJi, revived it* 
culture in Egypt after it had been suffered to 
decline for many centuries and entirely to 
fall away. The experiment having succeed- 
ed on a small scale, and demonstrated the 
capacity of the soil and climate, the crop 
from that time began to demand very gene- 
ral attention, and the consequence is, that at 
the present day it has become one of great 
importance. The bags arc scarcely mwe 
than half the size of those made in this 
country. The Sea Island cotton seed was 
tested in Egypt in 1827 with signal success. 
The crops are very irregular. 

West Indian. — All of the South American, 
and most of the West Indian cotton, says 
Mr. Baines, is long stapled, and is produced 
from the shrub, not the herbaceous plant. It 
is supposed that some of the firet cotton 
ffrown there was in the island of Tobago, by 
Mr. Robley, between the years 1789 and 
1792, but in consequence of a fall in the 
price of cotton, and a rise in the price of 
sugar, that gentleman discontinued the cul- 
tivation of the former for that of the latter. 

EcLst Indian. — The cotton of the Eait 
Indies ranges lowest in quality and value. 
It is imported in large quantities into Eu- 
rope, but, from want of skill in cultivation, 
and in picking, excites but little regard. 
Every effort has been made on the part of 
the British authorities to improve the quab^ 
of this staple, but thus far the efforts hat« 
been fruitless, and, although millions hate 
been expended, the desired result seems do 
nearer attained than at first. The policy of 
Britain has been to build up her East at the 
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expense of her West India possessions, and 
ultimately, in the production of cotton at 
least, at the expense of the United States ; 
and, indeed, if nature did not present an in* 
superable obstacle, the last would have long 
since been effected, for there has been no 
want of capital and enterprise on her part. 

COTTON—SEA ISLAND.—This finest of 
all the varieties of cotton cultivated in the 
world, it is known, is almost exclusively the 
product of the islands which stretch along 
the coast between Charleston and Savannah. 
The Hon. Whitmarsh Seabrook,in an essay 
or memoir lately prepared upon the subject, 
as an appendix to his valuable paper some 
years ago, examines its history, cultivation, 
trade, &c 

** The long-staple or black-seed cotton is 
cultivated in South Carolina to the distance 
of about thirly miles from the ocean. Of 
the raw material there are three distinct 
qualities, designated in the markets as Sea 
Islands, Mains, and Santees. The first, a 
pound of the finest of which, manufactured 
into the finest lace, is now worth from 8 to 
15 guineas, and has been sold as high as 100 
guineas, is the most valuable grown in any 
part of the world for exportation. Of de- 
scriptions of the plant reared on the sea- 
shore, the number is probably much greater 
than any examinations have yet disclosed. At 
present we are acquainted with only ten or 
fifteen varieties. These are distinguishable 
by certain criteria well known to the obser- 
vant cultivator, but frequently the eye, un- 
guided by the lights of botany, is unable to 
aetect a difference, until the harvest itself 
shows the existence of perhaps a very mate- 
rial one. Invariably, fecundity in the plant 
is coiniterbalanced by defectiveness in the 
quality of the fruit; on the contrary, the 
better the fibre, the smaller is the harvest. 
This is in conformity with the wisdom of 
Nature as displayed in all her works. From 
analogical reasoning alone it may indeed be 
inferred, that our continued efforts to dis- 
cover a plant, combining productiveness 
with superiority of staple, in as high a de- 
gree as these properties are separately found 
in many species of cotton, are utterly hope- 
less. 

'* From the time when long cotton was 
first introduced into this State, to within a 
recent date, its cultivation was decidedly 
profitable. Now legal interest on the capital 
of the grower is rarely ever realized. From 
1821 to 1830 inclusive, the aggregate crop 
was 107,294,930 lbs. In the ten succeeding 
years it was only 79,041,596 lbs., being a de- 
ficit of 23,253,334 lbs. The average annual 
product from 1805 to 1817, a period of nine 
years, excluding the four years of the em- 
bargo and the war, was greater by 797,033 
lbs. than it has been for the last nine years, 
or since 1832. Although the number of acres 
at this time in tilth cannot with accuracy be 



stated, yet it is believed that it is at least 
one-third greater than it was in 1820, or 
twice that of 1804. Under the operation, 
therefore, of decreased and decreasing ex- 
ports, with a vast augmented population in 
every part of the world— extraordinary im- 
provements in machinery — greater skill and 
cheapness in spinning and weaving — lower 
duties on the importation, and the superior 
properties of the kinds at present raised, the 
value of long staple cotton is less now than 
it was thirty-five years ago. 

•• Until lately, the Sea Island crop has 
been confined exclusively to high grounds, 
as contradistinguished from the marshes. 
The sagacity and perseverance of two mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Society of St. John's, 
Colleton, have been instrumental in effecting 
a change on this head, the ultimate conse- 
quences of which it is not easy to predict. 
There is no soil in South Carolina, if sown in 
long cotton, that will yield more money in a 
series of years, than those immense tracts 
which lie about the points where the salt 
and fresh waters meet. Nearer to the ocean, 
the land is low, intersected by numerous 
small creeks, and too salt for immediate use. 
Above the line, the total absence of saline 
ingredients renders the ground fitter for 
grain, especially rice, than cotton. Of the 
kind just noticed, there are thousands of 
acres in the parishes washed by the Atlan- 
tic, which to their owners are now barren 
wastes. This is the great prairie region of 
the lower country, capable of itself, from its 
inexhaustible fertility, of producing as much 
fine cotton as the demands of trade will pro- 
bably require for a quarter of a century. As 
these marshes are very level, numerous ditch- 
es are required. If this work be faithfully 
done, such is the richness of the soil, that 
whether grown on beds or not, the crop, 
even the first year, will abundantly repay 
the labors of the cultivator. 

" Within three years, other agents than 
that of human power have been resorted to 
in separating the seed from cotton. At this 
time a few planters still depend on the com- 
mon treadle-gin, but the propeller is steam ; 
others use another machine, distinguishable 
from the foot-gin chiefly in the length of the 
roller, to which steam or horse-power is ap- 
plied. The former produces only abont twice 
the quantity of cotton as the treadle gin when 
the human foot is employed. Its advantages, 
therefore, when the outlay and incidental ex- 
penses are brought to view, are inconsidera- 
ole. The latter gives generally about 200 
lbs. per day. On the debit side the items do 
not subtract materially from the interest of 
the capital employed. The objections to 
Farris* gin are : first, that it works irregu- 
larly, and that unless the adjustment of the 
parts to the whole be entirely true, no calcu- 
lations as to its performance can be made ; 
and, secondly, that from the rapidity of the 
motion, which, for a profitable daily yield, 
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cheerfully publish the able addreaa of tka 
Commitlce of Florida Cotton Planters. W» 
agree entirely as to Ihc importance of a no- 
vention of the Planters of the South, and hiTt 
always advocated such a convention. It would 
ctfect much good in many ways, though wt ira 
not yet prepared to say how far the piia ■» 
now publish may he practicable or arhifn 
the desired results. Wearetnclinedlodoubl. 

At a meeting of Planters, convened at 
the Court-Housc in the city of Tatlahautc 
Gol. Itobert Butler waa called to the chiii, 
and, after a brief eiplanalion of the ohjwU 
of the meeting, Col. John Parkhill and Dr 
G. W. Holland, were appointed Vicc-Pin- 
(Icnlf, and B. F. Allen requeuted to act w 
Secretary. 

On niolion, a commitlce of five, connstiii 
of James E. Broome, Edward Houstonn.T 
K. Leonard. Richard Hayward and Gn. 
Whillield, were appointed by the Chaii, U 
present husineaa lo the meeting. 

The comtnittre retired foi a lew momnti, 
and through their chairman, James E 

T. _..!._ j,,gj ,g jjjg meeting the fcUow- 

'■~''*i'-''ona ; — 

re had under coniidcn- 
tion the subject of a Cotton Planter*' ( 
vention, and beg leave to aubtnit the IoIIcm- 
ing report :— 

There is, perhaps, no interest in thewidd 
surrounded with so many difGculties ornt- 
ject to BO many disasters, aa Ihe cotlon-pluii- 
ing inlereaf. The groat irregularity ia lb 
production, caused by Ihe seosona, and tk 

enemies peculiar to tins plant, produces flix- 
tuations in tlie price, such as appear to viol 
It interest. Whether Iheac hK- 
necessarily incident to tbe pn>- 
ituction and sale ofthie staple, appears lo ha 
I has. as yet, engaged a •cij 
smalt share of the planter's attention. Ho* 
far the difficulties which surround us sn >>- 
tributable lo over-produelion. or to irregaUr 
production -, or how far they result fromnul- 
■ng our controlling markets too far from «u 
iwn gin-housea, or how far a remedy for oat 
vita might be supplied by a judicioDS coticn' 
if aclion among planters, arc all quettioniii 
vhich we seem lo feel but little conctn 
These, and many others connected with lla> 
mighl, aa your committee belim 
itigaled with great benefit ; and tui 
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a labor would be peculiarly appropriate to a 
Cotton Planters' Convention. 

Having met for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of calling on our cotton-plant- 
ing brethren to meet us in convention, it is, 
perhaps, proper that your committee should 
present the reasons which induce them to 
advocate such a call. These will require, 
to some extent, an examination of the 
causes of our difficulties and the possi- 
bility of applying a remedy. In this exami- 
nation, the first question which presents it- 
self for our consideration, is the question of 
over-production. 

The depression in price to which we are 



forced so often to submit, are attributed, ge- 
nerally to over-production. To ascertain 
whether this has been the cause, aggregatet 
must be looked to, and not the relative pro- 
duction and consumption of any single year. 
For the purpose of testing this matter, your 
committee have gone back as far as the year 
1825, and find that up to the year 1850, the 
production has not exceeded the consump- 
tion. On this subject, they present the fol- 
lowing table, in which is shown the average 
annuel! production and annual average con- 
sumption of the world, for each period of five 
years, from 1825 to 1850: 



Proda<>Uoii. Coamnptkn. 

Average flrom 1825 to 1830 1,231,000 bales per annnom 1,187,000 bales per annmn. 

1830 to 1835 1,450,000 " 1,540,000 

1635 to 1840 1,919,000 " 1,943,000 

1840 to 1845 2,561,000 " 2,414,000 

184510 1850 2,791,000 " 2,869,000 



it 



(i 



It 






9,592,000 



9,953,000 



These results, multiplied by five, will show 
that the whole production in twenty-five 
years, has been 49,760,000 bales, and that 
the consumption in the same time, has been 
49,765,000 bales, or an excess over the pro- 
duction of 5,000 bales, or 200 bales per an- 
num. How much greater the consumption 
would have been bad the raw material been 
furnished in increased quantity, your com- 
mittee will not conjecture. Enough is shown 
by the facts to establish an important point 
— that the extent of consumption up to this 
time, has been controlled by the extent of 
production, and we must, therefore, look to 
other causes for the ruinous depressions in 
price, to which we have so oflen submitted. 

The second point requiring investigation, 
is the capacity of the world for over-produc- 
tion. To this, your committee concede there 
cannot be a definite answer given ; they in- 
cline, however, strongly to the opinion, that 
at fair prices, and with proper organization 
on the part of the American cotton planters, 
the capacity for over-production does not, 
and never can exist. 

The extraordinary increase in the produc- 
tion of the world in five years, from 1840 to 
1845, averaging 642,000 bales per annum, 
caused a regular increase in the stock of raw 
material left on hand in Europe at the close 
of each year, until, on the 31st of December, 
1845, it had reached 1,221,000 bales, esti- 
mated as suQicient for twenty-six weeks' con- 
sumption. The avera^re increased produc- 
tion in the United States for the next four 
years (embracing the crops of 1845 and 
1848), was 117.000 bales per annum; and 
yet on the Slst of December, 1849, the stock 
on hand in Europe was reduced to 646,000 
bales, estimated as sufficient for only thirteen 
weeks' consumption. The crops of 1849 
9 



and 1850, not equaling the average con- 
sumption of the last five years, it may be safe- 
ly asserted that the consumption is now being 
limited and curtailed by a snort supply of the 
raw material. To sustain this view of the case 
we make an extract from a document read in 
1850, by one of the Secretaries of the Board 
of Trade, before the British Association at 
Edinburgh. " Great Britain now is, and for 
many years has been dependent, not at all up- 
on the good- will of the citizens of the United 
States to sell their produce to us, but very 
much upon the influence of seasons, for the 
means of setting to work that large proportion 
of its population which depends upon the cot- 
ton manufacture for the feeding of themselves 
and their families. In the present condition 
of our cotton trade, any serious falling off in 
the amount of the cotton crop in the United 
States, necessarily abridges the means of la- 
boring among our Lancashire and Lanark- 
shire spinners and weavers. Such a falling 
off is, in any year, likely to occur. We have 
felt its influence twice within the last few 
years, and are at this time suffering under it, 
and are threatened with another adverse sea- 
son, the effect of which must be to deprive 
of employment a large proportion of those 
spinners and weavers whose labor is bestow- 
ed on the preparation of coarse goods." * * 
" Our supply of cotton has hitherto been 
drawn in very fluctuating proportions from 
British India, Brazil, Egypt, our West India 
Colonies, and the United States of America. 
From this last-named country, the quantities 
were, for a long series of years, in a continual 
condition of increase. From Brazil, our impor- 
tations have sensibly lessened, without any 
reasonable prospect of future increase. From 
Egypt, the quantities fluctuate violently, and 
depend greatly upon cauBes not falling witln 
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in ordinary commercial considerations. In 
the British West Indies, the cultivation of 
cotton ha^ for some time ceased to form a 
regular branch of industry, and it is hardly 
to be expected that, having thus ceased to 
be profitable when prices in Europe were 
uniformly at a higher level than they have 
been now for a long series of years, the cul- 
ture to any important extent will be resumed 
in these Colonies. From British India, the 
quantities received depend upon a different 
set of circumstances, but of such a nature 
as to forbid any very sanguine hope of great 
and permanent increase in the shipments." 
After continuing the argument at some 
length, attention is called to the inmicnse in- 
creased consumption of their cotton mills, 
showing that in 1800, they consumed 56,- 
010,732 lbs., and in 1849, 775,468,008 lbs., 
and remark : *' It is by no means improbable 
that the consumption during the last nine 
years would have gone forward at a constant- 
ly accelerated pace, so that it would by this 
time have gone beyond 1,000,000,000 pounds 
in the year, but for the check given to it in 
1847, and in the present year, through in- 
BufBciency in the supply of the raw material" 
* * ♦ " This increase has been concur- 
rent with, and mainly caused by, a continu- 
al reduction in the price of cotton." * * 
'* On the other hand, the continual fall in the 

5 rice has acted as a stimulus on the pro- 
ucers (American), who have hitherto made 
up, in general, by the extent of their cultiva- 
tion, for the diminished price of their crops." 
Thus it is seen that increased supplies are 

greatly wanted, but their experience is, that 
le surest means of stimulating production 
in the United States, is to reduce the price. 
Your conunittee might furnish many author- 
ities to show, that in Great Britain, the great 
head of manufacturing industry, the idea 
that markets may not be found for all the 
cotton goods she can procure the raw mate- 
rial to produce, has long since been abandon- 
ed. Even the government is alarmed at the 
prospect of their industry being seriously 
checked, not for the want of customers, but 
for the want of cotton. The most powerful 
efforts have been made, and are still being 
made, to stimulate the production of cotton 
in every country where there is hope of suc- 
cess. How far they have succeeded may be 
inferred from the fact, that in five years pre- 
ceding 1850, the production in India and 
Brazil declined sixteen per cent., and in the 
same time the supplies of Surat and Madras 
declined twenty- four per cent. Thus it will 
be seen that, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary efforts made to stimulate production in 
every quarter, the United States is the only 
country that has continued to furnish in- 
creased supplies. But the character of our 
increase for the last twenty years, must give 
small consolation to those who apprehend 



difficulties from a short supply of raw cotton. 
Our per cent, increase has been regularly and 
rapidly dimmishing, as is shown from the 
following; table, the data of which we take 
from Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, a woik 
of high commercial character : 

Total. P«r na^ 

Increased per cent in SO years. . 177 or 8 85-101 

" " 15 " .119 or7 06-OOI 

" " 10 " .. 58 or 5 95-000 

" " 5 '* .. 15 or 3 

Thus it is seen that the per cent, increase 
in American cotton has been rapidly declin- 
ing, until we are now down to three pci 
cent, per annum. Not so, however, with 
American consumption — that is increased in 
the same time, more than nine per cent, per 
annum. The per cent, increased production 
in the world, for the last five years, is down 
to an average of 1 80-100 per annum ; while 
the per cent, increase in consumption has 
been 3 80-100 per annum ; and leaving out 
England, France, and the United States, the 
increase in the balance of the world has bees 
46 per cent., or more than nine per cent, 
per annum. This state of things cannot 
continue ; the rate of production must be in- 
creased, or the rate of consumption dimin- 
ished — the equilibrium will be found. 

These calculations show, that the area for 
the consumption of cotton goods is enlai^ing 
— that the vast and yet unsupplied popula- 
tion of the earth are rapidly maturing a com- 
petition, which, without greatly augmented 
supplies of the raw material, ^vill at no du- 
tant day, be seriously felt by the manufactu- 
rers and consumers of England, France, and 
the United States. The commerce of eveiy 
civilized nation is opening new markets, and 
enlarging old ones for our benefit. To what 
extent now markets already found have been 
supplied, compared with their wants, or how 
many others are yet to be opened and sup- 
plied, your committee have no means of as- 
certaining ; but an inference may be drawn 
from the fact, that the largest five yean' 
average production the world has yet furnish- 
ed, is 2,791,000 bales per annum. That of 
these, England, France, and the United 
States require for their consumption, from 
2,000,000 to 2,200,000 bales ; leaving not 
more than one-fourth of the annual prodiMt 
to supply the balance of the world, with a 
population, probably ten times as large as 
their own. Under such circumstances, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that with fair aver- 
age prices, markets will be found for all the 
cotton which we now have, or ever wiD haw, 
the ability to produce. 

Having now shown that there has been no 
over-production, in the aggregate, and that 
there is no reasonable probability that there 
ever will be, your committee wiU attempt to 
show the effects of irregular production os 
prices and consumption. Here, your 
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mittee believe, may be found the source of 
nearly all the fluctuations to which this great 
interest has been subjected. To illustrate 
the effects of irregular production, three sim- 
ple suppositions will be used, remarking that 
extreme cases are selected, and a single year 
used to establish a principle where, in prac- 
tice, several may be required. Suppose that 
the crop of 1851 should be 3,000,000 bales— 
that to manufacture these, $300,000,000 of 
capital must be invested, and 3,000,000 oper- 
atives employed — suppose the capital and 
operative furnished, the crop manufactured, 
sold, and consumed. Then suppose the year 
1852 yields only 2,000,000 bales ; to manu- 
facture these, only two-thirds of this capital 
and two-thirds of these operatives are neces- 
sary. What is to become of the other one- 
third of each 1 To retain their position, short- 
time is resorted to, and this, it is found, 
starves the operatives and destroys the divi- 
dend on the capital. Then fine numbers 
only are spun ; these are found to be unsale- 
able, and give an unhealthy character to the 
manufacturing business. These palliatives 
fail, as they always must, and the equilibrium 
is restored by driving out one-third of the 
capital and labor, to seek employment in 
other pursuits, promising more stability. 

Then suppose the year 1853 furnishes 
another crop of 3,000,000 bales. What is to 
be done with it 1 The capital remaining is 
only sufficient to manufacture 2,000,000, and 
without manufacturing, it cannot be con- 
sumed. The result is inevitable — the crop 
sells for a trifle, and, at the close of the year, 
there is a surplus of 1,000.000 bales in ex- 
cess of the usual supply, and this, perhaps, 
to be increased by a good crop in 1854. 

Under such circumstances, speculators 
seeing no prospect of improvement withdraw 
from the market — the manufacturer is left 
without competition, and fixes the prices to 
suit himself — the planter becomes dis- 
couraged, and forces his cotton off at any- 
thing that is offered — unites in the general 
cry, that the production is immeasurably in 
advance of the consumption — vies with the 
manufacturer in fixing the impression and 
making it universal, that large supplies and 
low prices are inevitable for all time to come. 
This impression being fixed, capital flows in 
rapidly, new factories go up in all directions, 
old ones are enlarged and improved, trade in 
Manchester becomes healthy, new and ex- 
tensive markets are found for the consump- 
tion of cotton ^oods, and in a few years, to 
the utter astonishment of all the world, it is 
found that the picture has been reversed — 
that an unprecedented increase in the con- 
sumption has taken place — the surplus is all 
gone — prices move upward — a short crop is 
made, and capital is again driven out, to be 
invited back, by the same process, after 
another long period of depression in prices. 



These, your committee believe, are the 
natural results of irregular production ; and 
were it possible to obtain such concert of 
action among planters as would reduce the 
annual crop one-half, the same principles 
would govern, and the same results be ob- 
tained ultimately. 

If it be true, as your committee have sup- 
posed, and as a careful examination of the 
production, consumption and stock remain- 
ing on hand for 25 years past, they think 
will abundantly show, that our difficulties 
have not been attributable to over-produc- 
tion, but to irregular production, then is it 
not important that we should apply the 
remedy, if there is one 1 Irregular produc- 
tion, it is conceded, cannot be prevented, but 
your committee think that organized concert 
of action will control its effects. By way of 
illustration, suppose that the year 1851 
yields 3,000,000 bales, and that it is definite* 
ly ascertained that the capital employed i» 
only sufficient to manufacture 2,500,000 of 
these ; now, in the ordinary course of trade,, 
the effects of irregular production would be 
shown by great depression in price. But 
suppose the planters refuse to send the 
crop forward to any greater extent than is 
actually sufficient to supply the demand for 
consumption, and retain under their own 
sheds the other 500,000 bales ; such a course 
would secure them fair prices for the amount 
sold, and control the natural effects of irreg- 
ular production for that year. Then suppose 
the year 1752 furnishes only 2,000,000 bales ; 
the ordinary effect of this, as has been shown, 
would be to drive capital out of the manufac- 
turing business, and lay the foundation for 
subsequent low'prices. This would be con- 
trolled, by adding the 500,000 bales retained 
from the crop of 1851, supplying the manu- 
facturers' demand, securing gocd prices for 
both crops, and preventing the derangement 
which would have resulted from a withdraw- 
al of manufacturing capital. Thus the prin- 
ciple might be run through any number of 
years, and admitting that there is no aggre- 
gate over-production, every crop would 
bring a fair price, because offered only in 
quantities sufficient to supply the demand. 
Such a system as this would protect us 
against the consequences of irregular pro- 
duction, but it can never be carried into 
effect by individual action. There are no 
means of procuring the necessary concert, to 
say nothing of other insuperable obstacles. 

If we would do anything certainly and ei- 
fectively, we must organize a Cotton Plant- 
er's Association. This should be chartered 
by the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida, with a 
capital of least 820,000,000, to be increased 
in the amount, as the wants of the business 
might require. The Association should erect 
or purchase extensive warehouses in Charles- 
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ton, Savannah, Mobile, New-Orleans, Apala- 
chicola, and St. Marks, and establish at each 
of these points a regular commission busi- 
ness, with a view to the storage and sale of 
the entire crop of the United States. 

For the purpose o( securing to themselves 
the whole cotton commission business, they 
should establish a minimum price, which, 
for the purposes of this argument we will fix 
at 10 to 12 1-2 cents, according to quality 
and location, and averaging, say 1 1 cents per 
pound. This should be guaranteed to all 
their regular customers, and to all parties 
holding cotton purchased of them, so long as 
the said cotton remained in their warehouses. 
The world should have notice that, whenever 
the cotton offering was not wanted by others, 
at or above the minimum fixed, it would be 
wanted by the Association ; that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sold, 
until taken at cost, adding storage, insur- 
ance, interest on the investment, with a com- 
mission for purchasing, and another for 
selling. This accumulation of charges would 
induce the manufacturers to take their sup- 
plies before the company would be required 
to take any ; nor is it, indeed, Hkely that 
they would ever be purchasers to any large 
extent. Under such a system the planter would 
not crowd the market with cotton, as is now 
the case, and speculators at the minimum price 
would purchase freely, and hold with confi- 
dence. 

Another inducement for such an organiza- 
tion may be found in its capacity for mcreas- 
ing the consumption, provided the raw 
material is furnished. The bagging and 
rope necessary for packing a crop of 2,500,000 
bales, would require about 56,000,000 pounds, 
or about 100,000 bales, of the most inferior 
part of the crop. This would be 4 per cent, 
of the entire yield. To insure this large in- 
crease in the consumption of the United 
States, it would only be necessary to erect the 
machinery for manufacturing these articles 
— sell them at a trifle above the cost of pro- 
duction, and discriminate in the minimum 
price fixed, to such extent as might be found 
necessary, against cotton packed in any other 
material. This would insure the packing of 
the entire crop in our own staple, and provide 
for the employment of a considerable amount 
of labor in manufacturing the bagging and 
rope necessary. But this is not the only 
increase to be effected in the consumption ; 
the guarantee which the manufacturer every- 
where would have, incidentally, that his 
goods, when made, could never be brought 
mto competition with goods made from cot- 
ton at lower prices than his own, would in- 
duce the production of a larger proportion of 
coarse numbers — feeling that there could be 
no risk in stocking himself heavily, spindles 
would not be stopped or short-time resorted 
to, because orders were not in hand for work 



ahead — the manufacturing business would be 
characterized by greater regularity, and con- 
ducted with greater confidence — ^thc supplies 
of goods would be better, and the consump- 
tion larger. Another inducement for such 
an organization is the great saving of expense 
in getting our cotton into the hands of the 
manufacturers. 

The Liverpool market governs the Ameri- 
can market ; and it matters not where the 
planter sells his cotton, he sells in reference to 
what is the supposed net value in Liverpool ; 
and the difference between the price in our 
own sea-ports and the price in Liverpool, ii 
the measure of charges aud expenses paid by 
deductions from the price of the crop when 
sold. Taking the period of ten years, from 
1840 to 1850, it is found that the average 
price in Liverpool was 2 95-100 cents per 
pound higher than the average during the 
same time in the sea-ports of the United 
States. Taking this as a measure of charges 
and expenses, and estimating our production 
for the next ten years at 2,500,000 bales, of 
500 lbs. each, and the expenses may be 
stated thus : 

1,250,000,000 lbs. at 2 95-100 
cents per lb ♦35^5,(100 

Add Htoragc in American sea- 
ports averaging 3 months, 
at 50 cents per bale on 
2,500,000 $1,250,000 

Drayage on do. at 10 250,000 

Mending do. at 5 135,000 

Brokerage, extra labor, &c., 
at 15 365,000 

Commission on sales at $55 

per bale at 23i per cent 3,437,500 

5,437,5M 

$42,312^ 

Thus it is shown that, exclusive of chargei 
in interior towns, the expenses paid by the 
planter on a crop of the size supposed would 
be over $42,000,000, or nearly $17 per bale, 
and this, too, so far as the larger iton u 
concerned, on a range of prices of only 7 
cents and 7 mills in tne American ports. 

How far these expenses may be reduced 
by concentrating our business in our own 
ports, and bringing the manufacturer to our 
own warehouses for his supplies, and thuf 
dispensing with intermediate markets, ud 
intermediate agents, may be seen by refe^ 
once to the following table : 
Total charges now paid on 

1,250,000 lbs $4^1^39 

Deduct for necessary charges, as follows: 

For charges in Southern sea- 
ports, as per above table . . .$5,437,500 

For freight from Southern 
ports to manufacturer's re- 
ceiving ports, on 1,250,000,- 
000 lbs., at ?4c 9,375,000 

Marine insurance on do. at 
$60 per bale at 1 per cent. . 1,500,000 

Small incidental charges, at 

40 cents per bale 1,000,000 

— 17,3115ll 
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Leaving a balance of $25,000,000, which, matters, would hardly fail to pay the ex- 
if these estimates arc correct, must constitute penses of conducting the business, leaving 
an unnecessary charge on the cotton planter, the interest and cotton commission business 
and might be saved . by transacting our as a dividend of nearly thirty -three per cent, 
business with the manufacturer at our own per annum to the stockholders, 
warehouses. Tliat the organization of such Your committee have thus considered, as 
an association as your committee have sug- far as their means of investigation have al- 
gested, would effect such a revolution in the lowed them, the questions of over-production ; 
cotton trade, they think may be shown. So and our capacity for over-production, the in- 
long as the cotton remains in their ware- fluence of irregular production, and the pos- 
houses, it would be under a guarantee that sibility of controlling its effects, our ability 
it should bring a certain and fair price ; the to increase the consumption, improve the 
benefit of this would be lost as soon as it price, and save a large portion of the annual 
was removed. Under such circumstances, charges and expenses now paid. They have 
who would ship it 1 Would the planter or confined themselves to the discussion of a 
speculator remove a bale ? What would be single plan or system of production, not 
the inducement 1 Such removal would not doubting that there are others, aud perhaps, 
only forfeit the guarantee, but render it cer- better ones, which will be presented, should 
tain that the cotton must reach the manufac- a convention of cotton planters be assembled, 
turer with an accumulation of unnecessary Accompanying this report they present the 
charges, by which the net price would be re- following resolutions for the consideration 
duced. With strong inducements, therefore, of the meeting : 

for its remaining, and a certainty of loss on Resolved, That the great irregularity, and 
its removal, scarcely a bale would go except continued tendency to reduction of the price 
to the manufacturer's order. Effect such a of our great Southern staple, are evils which 
revolution, and Liverpool would no longer be require investigation, and the application of 
the great cotton market of the world, and a remedy, if one can be found, 
govern prices for us — our own Southern Resolved. Thai in the opinion of this meet- 
ports would become the manufacturer's mar- 'nj», nothing is likely to bo accomplished for 
ket — our own merchants would be their pur- 'he benefit of interest, without a reasonable 
chasing agents — we should learn to do our amount of concert of action among cotton 
own business, keep our means at home, and plhiiters. 

this would bring the commerce of all nations Resolved, That with a view to obtaininff 
to our ports — the gold and produce of all such concert of action, we respectfully call 
would bo l)rought to our cities to exchange "" the cotton planters of the Southern stales 
for our cotton. We should become the great t« assemble iu Convention at \ aeon. Georgia, 
importing as well as exporting section of the "» Monday. 27lh day of October next, or at 
country. Business would invite capital and such other time and place as may be most 
population— our property would be greatly c'.nvenient to a majority of ihose who may 
enhanced in value— we should be indepen- !^««""^ ^^ ^e represented, and that this meet- 
dent of all sections and countries, while all '"g appoint delegates to the same, 
would be tributary to us. In conclusion, O" '"^l'^" ^^ J"^P Brevard, the Report 
your committee will ask, can the necessary ^«« received, aud the resolutions taken up 
capital he raised ? Why not 1 Eight dollars »enfl/«m. and unanimously adopted 
per bale on the production of a single year . ^^""^'^'l \V hitfield then offered the follow- 
would be sufficient, while they have at- "»f resolution, which was unanimously 

tempted to show that ten dollars per bale « ''j^'esolU That the Secretary of this meet- 

per annum, would be saved m expenses, and . . r .i r \, : „ d » 

fi , 1 u* *i * • -I 'ng prepare copies of the loregomg Rt*port 

there can be no doubt that a similar sum ^.^d Resolutions, and a.k publfcation of \he 

would bo received by increased price If so ^^^^ .^^ ^^ ^^,,^,^ ^^^,^J ^^,^ Agricultural 

fifty uulUons dollars a year would be ad.led ^^ ^,^^ ^^^^^ ^,^j ^^^^ ,^^^^ ^^- ^^^ 

to the cotton planters income. This benc^t 'j^^ ^^ T„llahassee. 

would bo coininon to all, and is deemed suHi- ^^, ,^„^-^^ ^j- ^^^ Houstoun. it was then 

cient to justify the subscription of S20,000,- unanimously 

000, even if so much would be necessarily Jiesolved, That we form ourselves into a 
sunk m the operation. But your committee can Cotton J'lanters' Association, to be called 
see no reason why the capital should be lost. ^,,3 Central Association of the Cotton Plant- 
On the other hand, the cotton commissions, ^^^ ^^ Florida. 

6cc., have been estimated to be worth in the q'j^^ following gentlemen were then ap- 

sea-ports §5.437,500 — the interest on the pointed Dele«:atea to attend the Planiers' 

capital would be equal to at least $1,000,000 Convention, to be held iu the city of Macon, 

more, makinsr $6,437,500, while the back Georgia, on Monday, the 27th Oct. next: 

Btoracre, receiving and forwanling, commis- j„bn S. Shepherd. James E. Broome, 

eiona on consijrnments of other produce, and Benj. Chaires. George Whitfield. Ge.uge 

on vessels, with a great variety of smaller Galphin, T. W. Brevard, Edward Hous- 
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toun, W. D. Moseley, R. K. Call. W. 
M. Maxwell, F. Chairs. T. K. Leonard, 
Elijah Johnson, N. L. Thompson, G. W. 
Holland, John J. Maxwell, W. H. Bur- 
roughs, G. A. Croonie, Alex. Cronnartie, 
Richard H. Bradford, Edward Bradford, 
John Branch, Charles Bannerman, R. W. 
Williams, J. 8. Maxwell, Green Chaires, 
Henry B. Ware, W. L. Thompson, James 



L. Hart, Thomas Laversage, 



George 



T. 



Ward, Jo. Chaires, Jesse Everett, John Ca- 
8on, Kenneth Bembry, Wm. Lester, Richard 
Whitaker, E. M. Garuett, R. H. Hall, Richard 
Van Brunt. 

The oflScers of the meeting were, on mo- 
tion, added to the number of delegates above 
designated. 

A committeeof three, consisting of Edward 
Houstoun, James E. Broome and Theodore 
Brevard, were then appointed, to prepare a 
constitQtion and by-laws, for the government 
of said association, to be reported to their 
next meeting. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, to meet 
again on Saturday, at 10 o'clock. 

ROBERT BUTLER, President. 
John Parkhill, ? ir- r> j . 
G. W. Holland, ] ^^ce-Prestdents. 

B. B. Allen, Secretary. 

COTTON PL/VNTERS' CONVENTION— 
Examination of thk above Report. — The 
Convention of Cotton Planters, recently held 
in Macon. Georgia, as a subsHtvte for the re- 
port of its Committee of twenty -one. adopted 
a printed pamphlet, purporting to be a report 
made to a meeting previously held in Talla- 
hassee, Florida, and containing what has been 
denominated '* The Florida Scheme." 

More than two hundred names were regis- 
tered, as members of the Macon Convention ; 
but the question of adopting the substitute 
was forced upon the meeting, when there 
were not forty members present. The sub- 
stitute, therefore, is not a fair expression of 
the views of the Convention; and deeming 
it calculated to do injury, [ ask permission 
to slate some of my objections; and 1 do it 
in the hope that some practical plan will be 
presented by the next Convention of Cotton 
Planters. 

In reviewing the pamphlet, I will suppose 
its figures to be correct; although ou this 
head I have no certain information. 

The first thing which presents itself, is the 
Irish Bull, " That the consumption of cotton 
has exceeded its producfion :" but let this 
pass. The next of its bold assertions is, that 
'• the extent of consumption up to this time, 
has been controlled by the extent of pro- 
duction." And this is asserted in the face 
of the admitted fact, that at the close of every 
year, a large surplus of cotton has remained 
in the hands of the sellers, which was not 
wanted by the manufacturers — a surplus 
amouuting, at one time, to 1,221,000 bales; 



and at last dates amounting to 646,000 bakt. 
No one will say that the Manchester or 
American manufacturers have at any time 
slopped their spindles, *' worked abort time," 
or '* spun fine," because of short lappliM of 
the raw material. When those raeasom 
were resorted to, it was because of limited 
demand for their goods ; or, as the means of 
depressing the price of cotton. Where, then, 
are the evidences that ** the consamption of 
cotton up to this time, has been limited by 
its production 7" The quotation from a paper, 
read in 1850 before the British Association 
at Edinburgh, is entitled to the same credit, 
and no more, that would be given to the 
opinion of any gentleman not concerned in 
the manufacture of cotton. The paper givei 
no facts in support of its assertions : and in 
the pamphlet under review, we have soffi* 
cient evidence, that after laborious investigt- 
tions of thesame subject, a gentleman of cob- 
siderable talent may fall into great mistako. 
It is to be remarked, too, that the writer 
whose opinion is quoted, was urging upoo 
the Association the favored policy of the Bri- 
tish Government and British manofacturen. 
of stimulating the production of cotton else* 
where, so as to render that country inde- 
pendent of this for its supplies of this all-to- 
portant article. None but one infatuated with 
some favorite theory, and heedless of iacts, 
can say, that, *' up to this time, the maoufae- 
ture and consumption of cotton have been linn 
ited by its scanty production," It maycsme 
to pass at some future day, that we cannot 
produce as much cotton as the manufacturen 
may want ; but it will be well to await ibe 
event, or its near approach, before undtT' 
taking to provide for it. Meanwhile, oar 
danger is from the opposite quarter ; aiu) the 
object for which the Convention was called, 
was to devise correctives for the low prioei 
apprehended from an expected large crop. 

In each of his speeches, the author of the 
pamphlet told the Convention, that after lap- 
plying the wants of Great Britain, France 
and the United States our largest crop woold 
not furnish the rest of the world with half t 
pound of cotton each, for the clothing of its 
nine hundred millions of inhabitants. Alss- 
for the poor wretches, who, under this jwi- 
vation. must be shivering with cold, orblii- 
tering under tropical suns! How can humsa 
beings live under such privation T The 
speaker, however, had forgotten, that other 
nation!), than ourselves, are producers of cot- 
ton. People are clothed with it in Chios, 
Hindoostan, Japan, Persia, Africa, and olber 
parts of the world ; and long before the fint 
bale of cotton was grown in the United 
States, our slaves were clothed with coans 
cottcn cloth, imported from the East Indies. 
We know, too, that cottons are annually iiD* 
ported into Europe from other countries tbas 
the United States ; and may reasonably infer, 
that their exports consist of the Murfha ni 
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their crops, above the wants of their own 
people. 

Tt is unnecessary to waste words upon the 
array of figures employed in page 4 of the 
pamphlet, to show the effects of irregular 
production on prices and consumption. The 
figures employed are assumed to prove a 
theory ; but are in no way furnished by the 
history of cotton, either in its production or 
Its manufacture. Any other figures might as 
well have been assumed. And until some 
evidence be adduced to prove, that there has 
at any time been less cotton produced than 
the manufacturers wanted, all such pretended 
demonstrations of cause and eifect, are, of 
course, vox el prater ea nihil. 

In page 5, we find the only valuable para- 
graph contained in the pamplet. It is the 
admission, that the evil of over-production 
may be remedied by the planters withhold- 
ing a portion of their crops from market 
But this simple and common sense remedy 
is unceremoniously repudiated as impracti- 
cable, because **it cannot be carried into 
effect by individual action; there being no 
means of procuring the necessary concert," 
&c. 

The next two paragraphs contain the grand 
scheme of the author, the panacea for all our 
evils. I will quote, and comment upon it, 
when I shall have noticed two of the subse- 
quent paragraphs. The author says, (page 
6,) " Another mducement for such an organi- 
zation, (meaning his mammoth companv.) 
may be found in its capacity for increasing 
the consumption, provided the raw material 
is furnished."* This increased consumption 
is to be effected by packing the crop in cot- 
ton bagging and cotton rope ; but it does not 
very clearly appear how much increased con- 
sumption is dependent upon the organization 
of such a company, unless the company is to 
become the manufacturer of the rope and 
bagging, as well as the salesman of the crop. 
If the planters will agree to use cotton rope 
and cotton bagging, manufactories of those 
articles will be erected by individuals. 

On same page, we are told that, ** the dif- 
ference between the price in our seaports, 
and the price in Liverpool i» the measure of 
charges and expenses paid upon the cotton 
crop vfhen iold ! ! ! " 

This is a novel discovery, and. if true, the 
British manufacturer may, with equal jus- 
tice, say that the difference between the 
price of his goods at his manufactory, and 
that for which they are sold to the planters 
of the South, ** is the measure of the charges 
and expenses paid^ by deductions from the 
price of his manufactured articles when 
sold."!!! And, according to the doctrine 
of the pamphlet, the manufacturers ought to 
form a great joint stock company, with 
warehouses for storage of their guods, until 

* Does any one doubt of a sufficiency of the raw 
Material? 



those who want them will come and par- 
chase at the usual consuming prices, less the 
necessary expense of freight, insurance, &c. 
But if, as asserted, the present mode of 
forwarding our cotton to Liverpool involves 
a cost of seventeen dollars per bale, why not 
ship it direct to that market, and, at a cost 
of only seven dollars per bale, obtain the 
Liverpool prices ? 

I will now proceed to the examination of 
the grand scheme of the pamphlet: that 
which is to work wonders in curing the evil 
of irregular and unremunerating prices for 
cotton. We have the scheme detailed in 
page 5, in the following words : 

" If we would do any thing certainly and 
effectively, we mnst organize a Cotton Plant- 
ers' Association. This should be chartered 
by the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Florida, with a capital 
of at least twenty millions of dollars, to be 
increased in amount as the wants of the busi- 
ness might require. The Association should 
erect, or purchase, extensive warehouses in 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New-Orleans, 
Apalachicola and St. Marks, and establish at 
each of those points a regular commission 
business, with a view to the storage and sale 
of the entire crop of the United States. 

"For the purpose of securing to them- 
selves the whole cotton commission busi- 
ness, they should establish a minimum price, 
which, for the purposes of this argument, we 
will fix at 10 to 12i cents, according to quality 
and location, and averaging say 11 cents per 
pound. This should be guaranteed to all 
their regular customers, and to all parties 
holding cotton purchased of them, so long as 
the said cotton remained in their warehouses. 
The world should have notice, that, whenever 
the cotton offering was not wanted by oth- 
ers, at or above the minimum fixed, it would 
be wanted by the Association — that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sold, 
until taken at cost, adding storage, insurance, 
interest on the investment, with a commis- 
sion for purchasing, and another for selling. 
This accumulation of charges would induce 
the manufacturers to take their supplies, be- 
fore the company would be required to take 
any ; nor is it, indeed, likelv, that they would 
ever be purchasers to any large extent. Un- 
der such a system, the planter would not 
crowd the market with cotton, as is now the 
case, and speculators, at the minimum price, 
would purchase freely, and hold with confi- 
dence." 

Let me examine this scheme, and inquire : 
Ist. Whether such an Association can be 
organized 1 and, 

2d. Whether, if organized, it would, or 
could, remedy the evils of short prices 7 

1st. The company is to be chartered by 
the several cotton producing states. And the 
object in obtaining a charter, was avowed by 
the author of the scheme to be, " the exemp- 
tion of the stockholders from losses as indi- 
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lidaala, ir, peradrenture, the compan; ahould 

Nor can aoj maa of aenae anpnote, thai 
UDiler the preBent alale of puhliu leeliiig. in 
regard to corpnraliiina, aiiy leglslalure will 
graut tuch a charier to a great truding ccm- 
paiiy, which propones lo oianopoHze all the 
collou trade of the United Slalea; and which, 
accordiug lo the showing of its frienda, ii lo 
divide eDonnou* piofila. Credat Judaai 
ApptUai, non ego ' 

If, (hen, a c' 
ganizatioD of the compa: 
may be anawered in the negative. But waiv- 
ing ibii legialalive obalscle, we will auppoac 
a charier obtained ; whet neii 1 How will 
the capital of tweutf millioDa of diillara be 
obtained 7 Will it be eubacribed fur, and 
paid in money! Snppoaing a williugneBB lo 

will Dot ha aiaerted tbal iU frieuda have 
aach a aum of money waiting the opportu- 
uilj of iateBlmeat ; the money mual, ihere- 
fbrs, be raised by aale of cotton. 

It ia the general belief thai the crop of 
I8SI, which ia now being harvested, will 
proTe a large one. ll waa this belief which 
induced ths meeting of the Macon Conven- 
tion. The crop ia vnnoDBly estimated et 
from 3,600,000 to 3.000.000 bales, of 400 lbs. 
each; and the pHmplilM[ acknowlpdgea a 
nirplua of 646.000 bal<^a nf preceding crops. 
If, then, the crop ehall prove etinal lo the 
lowest of tbo eatimatea. the npply of cotion 
will ba 3,200,000. white the demand is no! 
aslilDBted lo exceed 3,300,000 bales; a»d 

' "■" -'■-'-■ f above G^ cents perpoi ' 



The company givea ■' notice to the woild, 
that whenever cotton ofleringis not wantnl 
by others, at or ahoie 1 1 cents per pound, it 
will be wanted by it." Would not collon ba 
rushed upon It uolii its capital waa invcaled ! 
At eleven cents per pound, llie value of a 
I bale of cotton would be forlj-foat dollan; 
and ihe twenty millioni of dollars wonU 
I purchase 4.'>4,000 bales : after which tbs 
I company would remain doTtnant, and inc*- 

! abort crop of cotion should so raise tlia 
I price, SB to enable it to sell what it had 
I purchased. Meanwhile, would this with- 
I drawal from maikel of 454,000 bales maU- 
, rially raise the price of Che 2,700.001) halt* 
left to supply a demand for 3,300,0001 I 
think it would not. 

If the capital of Iwentf millions of dollin 
|«as raised by aale of the 800,000 bain 
I before menlioned, the chance for & rise ia 
the price of cotion would be still teat ; 6* 
that sale would have supplied the manu- 
facturers with more than one-third of thtir 
wants, and at a minimum price ; and lh«; 
would afterwards dictate the price for tha 
remainder. In this case, too, the capital 
raised hy supplying the manufacturer! with 
800,000 bales, when inveated in cotton U 
II ccniB, would only withdraw 454.00D 
hales from marhel, and leave 1,940,000 bala 
to Bupply a remaining demand for l,500,OM 









t thai 



to raise the proposed capital of twenty mil- 
lions of dnllnrs. And be it remembered, ihal 
the>a 800,000 bales will go into ihe hands ol 
the manulscturers. and will supply one-third 
of their wauts for the year. The operation, 
therefore, will have no lendency lo raise 
prices; on the contrary, it most depress the 
value of the residue of the crop. Can ii be 
believed thai nearly one-third of the colioii 
crop of the year wdl be thus disposed of liir 
the purpose of subscribing to Ihe stocli ol 
the company? The man who so believes, 
must have faith in the eiiateuce of follv 
amouniiu^ lo infaiuaiion. 

We will, however, for argument sake, 
auppose Ihe association to he otganiied ; 
and proceed to the 

Second inquiry, — Whether it would, or 
could, remedy the evils of short prices 1 

I will suppoRC Ihe capital of twenty 
millions of dollars to have been paid in bj 
stockholders, who had the money ready for 
investment, when opportunity onercd 



hales 

But the author of Ihe scheme has anolbel 
way of ohtainiiig his capital of twenty oil- 
liona of dollars: "The planters will depoail 
their cotton with the company, and lake ils 
stock in paymcnL" Will this plan produce 

The company will not expect aubsctip- 
tions to ils slock, payable in cotton at prica 
lower than II centH ; at which rate this 
'plan wilt place in ihe company's warelioum 
neatly the same number of 454,000 balet; 
after which, aa before Blated.all capacity fc» 
funher action ceases ; and atil) no rise ii 
(he price of the remainder of the i 
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To enable it to raise the price of cottoo, 
the capital of the company should b«/inii}i 
instead of twenty millioiia ot dollars. Son 
a sum Invested, at II cents per pouD^ 
would place in its warehouses !)00,000balat 
of cotton ; and leave in the market barelya 
sufficiency to supply the demand. Undsf 
such circumstances, prices would certainly 
advance. But what would be (he induce- 
ment to auch a eubscriplion ol slid:! 
Cui bono f The advance in prices woali 
benefit only those who were not stock- 
holders; while their 900,000 bales mnH 
remain in the warehouses of the compiay 
until abort crops or increased consumptioa 
should cause (he dcmi'nil to exceed lbs 
luppt). Wbero will the am hoi of iheachani 
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find such public-spirited and self-sacrificing 
stockholders ? 

This review of the scheme was, however, 
unnecessary, inasmuch as failure and bank- 
ruptcy has been the result of every such 
attempt at monopoly; and "vanity of 
vanities" would be (he sentence pronounced 
upon it by every commercial man. 

If, as IS proposed, another Cotton Plan- 
ters* Convention be held in April next, at 
Montgomery, Alabama, it is to be hoped that 
better judgment will prevail, and some plain 
and practicable scheme be adopted. G. 

COTTON PLANTERS' CONVENTION 
— The True Remedy. — March, 1852. — I do 
not expect to attend the Convention of 
Cotton Planters, proposed to be held in 
May next, in Montgomery; and will take 
the liberty of submitting to you, and, if you 
think proper, to your readers, the plan 
which I ^oposed at the late Macon Conven- 
tion. It was there submitted in the shape 
of a few resolutions, which found favor with 
the committee of twenty-one, who twice 
recommendei\ their adoption. On the last 
day, however, when not a fifth of the mem- 
bers were present, the report of the com- 
mittee was set aside, and the ** Florida 
Scheme," as published in your November 
number, was adopted as a substitute. 

Strange to say, the Macon currespondent 
of the New- York Courier and Inquirer 
represented me as the zealous advocate of 
the substitute. I promptly denied the slan- 
der, in a letter addressed to the editor, and 
received an apology for the mistake, with 
the offer to publish my plan, if I would 
forward it. I did so ; but as yet have seen 
no publication of either my denial or the 
plan. 

It would be well if every scheme which 
may be brought before the Convention 
should previously be submilted to the view 
of the planting interest, so as to be maturely 
considered and well understood. My ex- 
perience as a member of two such conven- 
tions, convinces me of the policy of such a 
course. 

The evils complained of by the cotton 
planters are, that the prices of their staple 
productions are irregular^ and too often not 
remuTicr alive. The first-named evil has at 
times been disastrously felt by others than 
growers of cotton ; and if a remedy can be 
devised, the good will not be confined to the 
cotton planter. 

These fluctuations sometimes cause a 
diflerence of from thirty to tixty millions of 
dollars in the sales of two crops : a dif- 
ference productive not only of loss to the 
planter, but which sometimes tells with 
disastrous effect upon foreign exchanges 
and banking institutions. These fluctua- 
tions are always in the inverse ratio of the 



production. Thus, while a crop of only 
2,200,000 bales of cotton will yield to the 
producers one hundred and ten millions of 
dollars, a crop of 2,800,000 bales will pay 
only sixty millions; and the bounty of 
Heaven, in the gift of good seasons, proves 
more destructive to the planter than seasons 
of drought, flood, storms and frosts. This 
loss of fifty millions of dollars falls with its 
full weight upon the planter, but is also felt 
by all engaged in, or dependent upon, com- 
merce ; and they are equally interchted in 
the discovery of a remedy ; yet ii is chiefly 
by such that Cotton Planters' Conventions 
are jeered at and ridiculed. True it is, that 
no good resulted from the action of the 
Convention held in Macon, in the year 
1839, and that as little can be expected from 
that lately held in the same city ; but it 
does not follow that an efl[icient remedy can- 
not be found : at any rate, the importance of 
the object will justify renewed efforts. 

The dogma '" that prices must and will be 
regulated by the relations of supply and 
demand,^* is by many deemed conclusive 
refutation of all hope of success. But the 
question to be solved is, ** whether the supply 
cannot be so regulated as to secure regular 
and remunerating prices ?" If it can, the 
remedy is found. 

If the cotton crop of the United States 
belonged to one man, the remedy would be 
obvious. Naming his price, he would sell 
only so much as is required for consumption, 
and leave the residue under his cotton shed, 
to supply deficiency in the crop of next year ; 
and if the surplus was large, he would plant 
less next year. Such a course would be 
eificicnt for the object ; and the only obstacle 
to similar action by the cotton planters 
generally, is the diflliculty of procuring con- 
cert of action. The difficulty is great, but 
I think not insuperable. 

Besides the loss attendant upon a large 
crop, the planter is often subjected to loss 
upon a small one, because of his igno- 
rance of the extent of the crop of the coun- 
try. Cotton is the agricultural staple of 
some eight or ten states, covering a vast ex- 
tent of country. Seasons are often favorable 
in some districts, and unfavorable in others. 
Dealers in cotton take measures to inform 
themselves, with sufficient accuracy, of the 
extent of the crop, and are prepared to go 
into the market with knowledge of its value. 
It is their interest, too, to exaggerate its ex- 
tent, and this is annually done by publication 
of what purports to be extracts of letters 
written in cotton states, but really fabricated 
for the purpose. The planter, ignorant of 
its real amount, and influenced by such state- 
ments, disposes of his crop at low prices, 
before the falsehood is discovered. 

For low prices, a remedy would be found, 
in an agreement to plant less cotton ; but 
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that would nor prevent irregularity in price, 
because good and bad seasons would still 
cause irregular production ; and although 
remunfrativt^ prices would be irregular. A 
bad season might also so reduce the supply, 
as to throw out of employment a large por- 
tion of capital, and of operatives, now en- 
gaged in its manufacture. Such a state of 
things would be deplorable, and in the end 
injurious to the grower. His interests, and 
those of the manufacturer, arc best subserved 
by regular and reasonable prices. 

The first thing to be done by the Conven- 
tion, should be the adoption of a plan for 
ascertaining the extent of each year's crop. 
This is essential to all judicious and 
efficient action. I propose to effect it by 
the agency of Planters' Societies, to be or- 
ganized in every county in the cotton states. 
By districting the counties, and distributing 
the labor among the members, the crop of 
each county can be ascertained by the mid- 
dle of January every year. The county so- 
cieties should immediately thereafter report 
the amount of the crop to a committee, or 
some officer, residing at the seat of the state 
government, who should report the aggre- 
gate crop of the state to a central committee, 
to be appointed by the Cotton Planters' 
Convention ; upon which central committee 
should also devolve the labor of obtaining 
all attainable information respecting the 
probable demand by manufacturers at home 
and abroad — the supplies which may be ex- 
pected from other countries — and, generally, 
all the information in its power, connected 
with the production and consumption of cot- 
ton. 

The information referred to, and the re- 
ports from the state committees, may be in 
the possession of the central committee by 
the 1st of April in each year, and should be 
published ; and the planters advised what 
proportion of the respective crops should be 
Bold, and what retained. 

But inasmuch as a considerable portion of 
the crop is annually sold before the report of 
the central committee could be made, I pro- 
pose an agreement among the planters, '' not 
to sell more than two-thirds of their respective 
crops before receipt of said report, and not to 
tell any for a price let than agreed upon.^^ 
And further, "not to sell more of the reserv- 
ed one-third than shall be advised by the 
central committee." For illustration of my 
meaning : Supposing the crop to be 2,700,- 
000 bales ; the sale of two- birds would 
amount to 1,800,000— leaving 900,000 bales 
on hand. If advised that the consumption of 
American cotton would be only 2,200,000 
bales, each planter should then sell only 
four out of every nine bales which had been 
reserved, and retain the remaining five baled 
under his cotton shed, to await fiiture de- 
mand, or supply deficiencies in future crops. 



Experience has shown that a crop of 
2,700,000 bales, thrown upon the market, 
will reduce the price of cotton to about fm 
cents ; whereas, a crop of only 2,200,000 
bales will raise it to thirteen cents, or more. 
These are extreme prices ; the first not re- 
munerative to the planter, the last tending 
too much to stimulate production elsewhere. 
The interests of all parties, producers, ma- 
nufacturers and consumers, will be beft 
served by moderate and regular prices — s^ 
about ten cents per pound. At that price, 
two-thirds of his crop will put more money 
into the planter's pocket than would iht 
whole crop, sold at six cents. 

I have said that the difficulty of obtaining 
concert of action among planters, so widely 
separated from each other, is great ; but mj 
confidence in its practicability is based upon 
their obvious interest and their good common 
sense. Although less expert at figures than 
the speculators in the staple, the least in- 
formed among them can see that ten bda 
of cotton, sold at ten cents, will yield more 
money than fifteen halet^ sold at six cents. 
And, aided by past experience of the evili 
resulting from want of organization, it de- 
mands no extraordinary faith in their good 
sense, to believe that concert may be ob- 
tained. 

The only objection ever made to this plan, 
is, " that the planters will not act in good 
faith, but will secretly sell more than their 
proportion of their crops." Now, witboat 
claiming for cotton planters a higher charac- 
ter for honor and integrity, I may say, that 
they possess as much of those qualities as 
any other class of our population. And al- 
though some may, and will, act basely, the 
number will be small, and their un&ithfiil- 
ness will but little affect the result. I maj 
say the same of another small class, found in 
every community — Solomons in their own 
conceit, who make it a point of honor never 
to think or act like their neighbors ; and who 
will, perhaps, refuse to enter into the agree- 
ment. But if the plan suggested be tried, 
breaches of faith will be fewer and fewer 
every year ; and where a sense of honor will 
not restrain, fear of exposure and shame 
will. Without some general concert of ac- 
tion, no plan can tueceed : and that now 
proposed presents as few objections as any 
other. It proposes no advance of money- 
no risk of loss — and no change in the po^ 
suits of the planter. If adopted, it must d« 
good. It can do no harm. You have, in 
the preceding, my plan for regulating ths 
price of cotton. 

There is another subject connected witb 
the cotton interest which I have much at 
heart ; and which, in the shape of a resf^Q' 
tion, I submitted to the Convention. I know 
not whether it was adopted, having left the 
meeting upon discovery of the determinatioB 
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of the small number present to force the dren must grow up without reliffion, and ig- 

question upon the adoption of the substitute, norant of even the alphabet What greater 

My resolution recommended the erection of curse can be inflicted upon a republic, than 

cotton manufactories in every county in the an ignorant and irreligious population 1 

cotton states — these factories to commence Such, however, must be the fate of large 

with tpinning ; and afterwards connecting portions of the southern states, unless a re- 

tho business of weaving the cloth. medy can be found. That remedy will be 

Spinning requires little skill in the opera- furnished by the erection of cotton factories, 

tives ; and yarns sell for double the price around which will be collected our piney- 

of the raw material. The facility of obtain- wood population ; and schools and churches 

ing yarn from neighboring factories would will be supplied. — J. G. Gamble. 
enable our planters to clothe their families 

and servants better and cheaper than now. COTTON TRADE OF THE SOUTH— 
There are, upon every plantation, servants Pricks— Stock~Supply--D£mand— Foreign 
who, at times, would be inefficient in the Compktition—Consumption— Home and Fo- 
field, while perfectly able to work the loom, reign Statistics, etc. — 1852.— From year 
This, however, is the least of the benefits toyear,hlmost without exception, the reports 
which would result from the system of ma- of a short crop are circulated everywhere on 
nufacturing. Millions of pounds of cotton thi» side of the Atlantic ; and on the other 
yam are annually exported from Great side, with the same regularity, are heard the 
Britain to the continent of Europe, and to tales of ruinous prices of goocis, and of hank- 
other portions of the world ; and the business rupt brokers and manufacturers. These 
of «/7inntn^ is said to be more profitable than rumors are not, however, peculiar to the 
that of teeavinsr. Our southern factories dealers in cotton. They are common to all' 
would obtain the raw material at, at least, the pursuits of business where the supply 
twenty per cent, cheaper than those of Eng- and demaud are irregular and uncertain, 
land, and southern yam and cloth would The bulls and bears in Wall street are en- 
monopolize both the foreign and the home gaged in the same efforts as the cotton sellers 
market. Let each county conunence with a «f New-Orleans and the buyers of Mancbes- 
factory of one thousand spindles ; and let the ter. The trade in flour, tobacco, and coftee, 
planters agree to invest, annually, ten per «* well as wines, spices, and fruits, is subject 
cent, of their crops in the extension of such ^ ^^e same false reports. They are found 
factories ; and in a few years they would everywhere ; they are unavoidable, and they 
manufacture the whole crop of the country, cannot be prevented. . , - , , 
and export it, in the shape of yam and cloth. . These reporU sometimes imply fraud and 
Such a course would double the value of our lalsehood— but often this is not the case. In 
exports, and would add to the prosperity of * country like ours, where cotton is cultiva- 
the country more than the gold mines of ^f>^ in every vanety of soil and climate, the 
California, twice told. Its effect upon the drought which is so disastrous to one is often 
banking institutions and commercial inte- a blessing to another. The frost, the worm, 
rests of the country cannot be sufficiently the rust, and the floods, are seldom universal 

estimated. But for the gold of California, ^^'^'""^ «*^?^«." ^^ ^^^'f""^ ^^^^ gf"^''« 

these interests would, ere now, have been 'absence of ram. The wet bottoms do not 

*^*^o*^f« ««,i tk^ ««„«*_ • require the same seasons as the thirsty up- 

HT^^^LZ,^- country expenencmg a jj^. The early crop, do not den.ana.be 

recurrence of the scenes of the year 1837. i r • *^i u- »u i *^ 

rru^ ^- c f^ vr ' i. I same supply of ram and sunshine as the late 

J^1.M- ! °f ^^'f""".?; ■"»? =«'^« t?.K* plaatiogi.*^ While ihu. from numerous loca- 

productive but not so the proceeds of the ^,^^^^ ,1,= r„mon of ruin and destruction may 

^^rru'* ^ *'/• * r.L 4A II be true, they may not be general or univer- 

The manufacture of the cotton crop would ^x Those who meet with calamities make 

employ as many operatives as are engaged the loudest noise, for it affecU them deeply, 

m Its production ; and the food and suste- jhose who do not suffer say but little, for 

nance of this body of operatives would enable ihey obtain only their wishes or expectations, 

our planters so to diversify their agncultural aoj there is nothing in this to call particular 

operations, as to transfer one-half of their attention to their condition. The losses 

labor from cotton to the production of bread- affect not only the planter, but the factor, the 

"^o"' ». 1 merchant, and others, and thus many join in 

But this scheme of manufacturing the the cry of disasters. The good fortune of 

cotton crop has another aspect, which com- others has no one to herald it, because few 

mends itself to the favor of the patriot, have any particular interest in the result, 

philanthropist and Christian. In the cotton But though these false reports may always 

states there is a numerous white population be expected, and do not of themselves imply 

scattered over the pine barrens, and subsist- fraud and deception, they do nothing but 

ing by hunting and raising stock. From harm to all concerned. Sometimes they ap- 

their dispersed condition they cannot have pear to help the planter, but this is fully 

either schools or churches ; and their chil- balanced at another time by a loss equal to 
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bi* former gain. As (he profit and has ar^ 
thus (lire at last to be birly balanced, tli 
nnaecesxary fluctualiotis iu prifB caused b 
theae falra reporta are h aprioun and lni|iori 
But iiij'iry to both pnnie*. Ii wnulJ be 
great ailvdntage to all, if greater aieadiuKi 
could be given lo prices. When Ihe plaulv 
makes bis punhasei a»d eipendiiiires. e> 
10 receive fifteen i " ' ' ' "" " 



sells I 



si for t 



e. the 



'e greater lliaii the gain and gra 
ficatiim thai attend an advance rrnm uice 
fil'lecu. So it is witli ilie maniir^inrer. 



I'ears, botli of the crop and of the moner it 
iviis sold liir, and lo call that an average crop 
ubich was near — say wiibin 5 per cenl of 
iliia arerase. Thus, lijr ihe ;ear 1847 tbe 
number of baWilelivered at the»«iportBwM 
1,779.000 ; llie average of 1345. '46, '■17. '(!, 
lud '49 wu Q,Si 0.000 bales, so ihat ifae n- 
:elpta were less than Ibe average of 471.001 
liales, or SI per cent, below. This woiM 
therefore, he regarded ai a very ehnri cnp, 



l,an 5 ,1 



Dt. fron 



when coliOQ is luw. a rise iu ihe niv* mate- 
rial Ibrces him to rntiioua aacriiices, i>erhapa 
■ordinary interest lo tli« money 
' ■ ' ■ 'ii bankruptcy. 



B bis busi 



lender, or cli 

Goods will out rise immediately with 
Vance in cotton. T hay fall sooner with 
decline lliaa Ibey rue with an advance. 
Tbe liua IS thus more Ihan the gain. A> 
greater regularity and uiiifoimiiy would be 
promoted by correct and accuraie knowledge 
of Iho crops and markeis, Ihe Irutli, the whole 
truth, and nothing but ihe trulfa, would be ol 

It is a cum mo no pi nil n among the planters 
and luciors uf ihe Sooth, that a short crop 
Dot only brings a higher price, but actually 

Iiroduces a Urger amount uf mouey than a 
grge or an average crop. It would be 
ttrauge if this were true. Fine seasoua, iii- 
■lead of being the kind gifts of a houulitul 
Proviileiice. would theu be an injury and a 
curee. The desiruclive dnuglit iind early 
frosts would be a positive advantage lo ihe 
Bgricoliurisi. The planter would be acliog 
wisely for bis own iulere^ is if he should de- 
stroy a large parlioti of what he had pro- 
duced. These seem like strange proposi- 
tions, and at first sight, are very improbable. 
Lei US eiamine Ihem by the history of prices 
(or tweuly-fi' 






mllv 



and fall Ii 

the seu. At times Ihey go up for several 
years, and then decline suddenly. At olber 
times tbe rise is rapid, and the fall praduid. 
In tweuly-five yea™ Ihe value of our cotton 
eipnns, according to the official repuru of 
tbe Secretary of the Treasury, bas six time* 

lowest. Of these sin years of large receipts, 
three of ibem were largp crops, two an ave. 
rage, and one small. Of the five years of 
■mall receipla, four of Ihem were small 
crops, and one an average, tu these eleven 
years, the rule therefore was true but once. 
Perhaps, however. Iho rule deserves b 
fuller eiam I rial ion. We have supposed above 
that t;i ' crop and iis pruceeils wnre largs 
wlien Ibfy exceeded Iho amouulsof the yent 
before and the year afler. and small when 
they were less lliau both. Il would he fairer, 
periiaps, to take tbe average of every five 



ra^e. So wilh ihe amounts for which ths 
co'tion was sold. In 184S the value of ou 
cnlton exports w>is fGS.OUOODD. For ISIS, 
'47, '4S. '49, and '50. the average of tlu 
lalues mas $57,300,000. The real receiptJ 
were, therefore, large, being W,7OO,0O0, a 
3 per cent, ahovc the average of the fin 
years of which 1S48 was the middle one. 

If, now. we compare the rule wilh Ibt 
facta of Ihe last twenty-five years, the crojis 
were largo, according to this definition, ii 
■""~ "*" "■' '" '43,45, '48. and '49, anJ 
'37, '41, '42, '47, and Sft 
or iheee fillceii years no short crop bromhl 
line, and only one large one — tbil 
of 1S31— brought a small value. Ifwehil 
taken the exports in pounds instead of tk , 
crops in hales, there would not have beta t 
single year that the rule would have bm 
found true ; so thai the only case when ib 
rule appears to hold, in the twenlj-fin 
years, uccunrd when a large crop brouglils 
small price, because a great deal of it as 
retained at home and unsold. In table I, il 
the end of thia article, may be seen all lit 
crops, values, and exports for the twentj- 
five years, with the average for each, in 
every one may examine the facts for hinudf 
In 1SS7 the exports were 6 per cent, abon 
the average, and the money received forthn 
32 per cent, above. In 1828 the export 
were 15 per cent, below, and the value 17 
percent, helow. In IS39 the crop was u 
average one. and so was Ihe cash rccrl«i 
for il. In tS30 both were large, and in 1^1 
both were amall. For the all years, fr« 
1H33 lo 1837, the exports were about u 
average, hut the values were Bomelimn 
I large and sometimes small. In 1833 mJ 
1839 the amount exported waa first large ai^ 
then small, and Wth years brought a%tnp 
values. In 1840 il waa large, and the monn 
was Inrge. In 1841 and 1842 we had l« 
very short crops succeeding each other, yd 
the sales of the second year were 12per(«iil. 



r than 



Ihe a 



1843 t! 



ports were large, and the proceeds we" 
within the average limit. From 1844 lo 1^1 
we have hail three large crops — 184S. '4^ 
and '49 — and each of them brought av»™p 
values. In the same time we had tint 
short crops— 184B, '47, and '50; ihe fim 
brought a Hniall return — the other two ktk 
abuui the average. And thus, for even jnt 
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in the whole twenty-five, the rule entirely 
fails, and cannot therefore be regarded as true. 

No doubt it sometimes happens that a 
small crop brings more money than a large 
one Thus, in 1847, 1,779,000 bales brought 
more money than 2,396,000 bales in 1845. 
But neither year brought large returns — 
both were an average. The large crop of 
1848 brought more money than either; and 
the very large one of 1849, although it suc- 
ceeded a large crop, brought still more. The 
small exports of 1850 were sold for a large 
amount, but the money received will not ex- 
ceed the average sales of 1849, 1850, and 1851. 

If it be, then, true that short crops are an 
injury to the planter on account of the di- 
minished amount of money he receives for 
them, there are other reasons which render 
the calamity still greater. They stimulate 
prices to such a high limit that they encour- 
age the production of cotton in India and 
other places, and thus endanger the mono- 
poly which we now possess in the European 
market. They discourage the use of cotton 
in the place of hemp, flax, wool, and silk, 
and thus put down still further the price of 
the raw material when favorable seasons 
have enlarged the supplies. They raise the 
price of many articles that planters arc com- 
pelled to buy, and thus lessen the net amount 
of his income. They increase the price of 
all kinds of property, so that the gains of the 
planter with high prices, when invested in 
anything but money, seldom obtain a larger 
amount than with low or inordinate prices. 
They disturb the regular operation of busi- 
ness, tempt the producer to increase his ex- 
penditures, to contract debts, to purchase 
land and negroes on credit, and when the 
decline comes, as it is sure to do, he is 
forced to pay for property purchased at high 
prices, with the sales of his crop at low 
prices. They lead to the neglect of other 
products, so tliat hay is carried from Massa- 
chusetts, flour from New-York, com from 
Baltimore, bacon from Cincinnati, not only 
to the seaports of the South, hut far into the 
interior ; and when cotton falls, the planter 
cannot begin at once to supply all his own 
wants, because he is out of stock from which 
to raise his hogs, horses, or mules, and some 
time must elapse before he can obtain them. 

These, and many other evils that might be 
mentioned, show that the interest of the pro- 
diicer is not diverse and opposite to that of 
the consumer — that the blast and mildew, 
the drought and the flood, the caterpillar and 
the boll-worm, which reduce the supply and 
raise the price to the manufacturer, are also 
an injury to the planter — that favorable sea- 
sons — a proper succession of rain and sun- 
shine, are twice-told blessings, both to him 
that buys, and to him that sells. 

WTiile thus short crops are sources of 
•eriouB evils to the planter, over-production 



and ruinously low prices are a still greater 
injury. How can these be prevented T Not 
by the combination of half a million of plant- 
ers scattered over a wide extent of country ; 
not by state conventions and paper resolu- 
tions ; not by monster schemes of monopoly 
and governmental interference ; not by banks 
or corporations, or factors or brokers fore- 
stalling the markets of New-Orleans, New- 
York, and Liverpool ; not by false rumors — 
by retaining the crop of the country till the 
season is far advanced — by publishing in the 
newspapers every disaster from frost or 
flood, and withholding the reports of abun- 
dance and plenty. These plans are all 
either useless or injurious. Free trade, un- 
shackled industry, is the motto of the South, 
not only in commerce and manufactures, but 
in agriculture. Capital is best employed 
when let alone. The keen-sighted n ess of 
self-interest will discern the proper remedy 
for over-production, and no one need be con- 
cerned lest trade should not regulate itself 
better than he would do it, if he had full 
power to manage and control it. God is 
wiser than man, and the laws he has im- 
posed require no aid from us to adjust and 
adapt them to the circumstances around 
us. The proper course for the planter, and 
the one he is sure to pursue, is to make as 
much cotton as he can, while the price is 
fair and remunerative. As soon as it falls 
below this, he should apply both his capital 
and labor to other pursuits. By the home 
manufacture of cotton, wool, paper, iron, and 
machinery' ; by producing at the South his 
flour, corn, bacon, mules, and horses ; by the 
increased plantinir of the sugar-cane and to- 
bacco ; by the mtroduction of new agri- 
cultural products ; by devoting his capi- 
tal to the construction of railways and 
plank-roads ; by building ships and steam- 
ers to carry on our own traile with 
the north and with Europe ; by importing 
directly from abroad our foreign supplies, 
and by sending our cotton directly to Euro- 
pean ports, without the transhipment at 
>Iew-York ; by these, and many other means, 
his capital and labor can be diversified and 
rendered profitable, when the price of cotton 
will no lonijer brinjj fair returns. It is the 
duty of the intelligent and public-spirited 
men of the South not to attempt to reverse 
the laws of traile by forcing up the prices to 
some arbitrary level at which the planter can 
afford to produce cotton, but to seek out new 
modes of profitable investment ; to undertake 
new schemes, not yet tried and proved, 
which promise fair profits to capital ; to en- 
courage by words and actions, by legislative 
enactments, by public and private connnen- 
dation, every new enterprise calculated to 
diversify our labor, develop our resources, 
and divert capital and labor from our great 
staple. 
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The prospectB of the planter for the present 
year are by no means gloomy. Though not 
BO bright as last season, they are still cheer- 
ing and encouraging. Prices have fallen 
below their average rate ; but with our pre- 
sent modersCte crop, with low stocks in 
Europe and America, with food cheap, money 
abundant, and labor well employed, a low 
range cannot be maintaieed. From 1840 to 
1851 there have been exported 7,763,000,000 
lbs. of cotton, (Table I.,) and the value of 
this has been $617,300,000. If to these we 
add, as an estimate for the past year, an ex- 
port of 800,000,000 lbs., at a value of 
$88,000,000, we shall have, $8,563,000,000, 
and $706,000,000, which gives an average of 
about 8| cents a pound. 

The price in Charleston for good middling 
is quoted, October 23d, at 7|' to 75 ; but so 
low a rate cannot be maintained — with the 
present prospect of the supply and the de- 
mand. 

In South Carolina and Georgia the severe 
and long-continued drought has cut short the 
crop very considerably. The rich bottom 
lands have not indeed suffered. On many 
plantations partial showers have relieved the 
general want of rain. The planting has 
been large ; a great many new hands have 
been employed on the crop ; but these favor- 
able circumstances will not make up for the 
damage by the drought in June and July, by 
the severe storm on the 24th of August, and 
by the frost on the 23d of October. The 
receipts, however, at Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, will not be much diminished, as the 
deficiency will be made up in part by the 
extension of the Georgia railroads farther to- 
ward the gulf The decline will not be, pro- 
bably, far from 10 per cent. 

From Florida a slight falling off may be 
expected. The promise of the crop was very 
good up to the time of the storm ; but the 
mjury caused by it was very serious. The 
early frost was also injurious ; but these 
causes will both be balanced by the increased 
planting. A slight decline is anticipated in 
the receipts, because of the diversion of 
10,000 or 15,000 bales to Macon and Savan- 
nah, by the opening of the South- Western 
Kail-road. 

From Alabama the promise is much better 
than last year. The drought was not so 
severe as in Georgia, and the falling off of 
the forms, when the late rains set in, was 
not so extensive. They had no worm, no 
floods, no rust. Last year was disastrous ; 
and if the new crop may be compared with 
that, an increase of 10 per cent, may be 
looked for. 

At New-Orleans the receipts will increase 
very largely. Already 70,000 bales more 
have been received there than at the same 
dates last season. From every part of the 
immense region that sends its productions to 



that port, the promise of the crop is much 
better than last year. In Louisiana and 
Mississippi the worm has done no damage. 
On Red River they have escaped the flocdi 
which did so much harm in 1849 and in 
I860. The early frost in Tennessee, near 
the close of September, did not do as mudi 
harm as the frost on the 6th of October last 
season. The slight drought, which pervaded 
the entire region, is the only drawback to a 
large and full crop. The receipts at New- 
Orleans, instead of ranging near those ofths 
last two years, will probably come up at 
high as those of 1848 and 1849. The average 
of these two years may be taken as the prob- 
able receipts of 1862. From Texas an in- 
crease may also be expected. If we com- 
bine these results, (Table II,) the whole crop 
for 1852 may be estimated at 2,550,000 
bales. 

The imports from the East Indies will bt 
much less than for the last two years. Thea 
are so much affected by the price at Liv«- 
pool, that we may be sure a decline in the 
shipments will follow a decline in the pricet. 
The actual production in India is very large, 
compared with the exports ; and when the 
price in England will pay the inland trans- 
portation to the seaport and the long voyacc 
round the Cape, a large amount is casuy 
spared for export. The high prices in 1850 
raised the English imports from the £ut 
Indies up to 308,000 bales, against 183,000 
in 1849, and 228,000 in 1848. The preMnt 
year of hi^h prices witnesses the same in- 
crease. Tlie Liverpool receipts on the 3d of 
October were 164,000 bales against 128,000 
bales at the same time in 1860. For tbe 
whole year they will reach 350,000 bales for 
the United Kingdom. For 1852 the decline 
will be large, but the imports will not prob- 
ably fall back at once to the figures before 
1850. They may be safely estimated at 
250,000 bales. (Table IIL) 

The receipts from Brazil, Egypt, ani 
other places, are small, and nearly stationuj. 
For the last eleven years, the lowest ratci 
were 135,000 bales in 1847, and the higheel, 
257,000 bales in 1850. The imports into 
Liverpool have declined from 205,000 bake 
in 1850, to 138,000 bales in 1851. The 
average for Great Britain for the last fiif 
years, from 1847 to 1851, has been 192,000 
bales ; and this may be regarded as the prob* 
able amount for 1852. (Table IV.) 

If the estimated receipts from all these 
sources be combined, tl\e result for iSSt 
will be a probable supply of 3,000,000 baiet. 
(Table V.) 

The consumption of cotton during the 
present year has been seriously affected bf 
the high prices. The American mano&C' 
turers have closed their mills to a very laift 
extent. The same check has been feh n 
France. On the rest of the continent thi 
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conflumptian has not receded. In England, i 
the high prices in the early part of Ihe season 
reduCHl the purchases of Ihe manufacture™, | 
but since the decline in prices these deliveries | 
have oulrun those at last year, and ap- 
proached those of 1849. (Table VI.) In. 
fact, as there was an error in the eslunated | 
conBUmption of IS49 of fifty or sixty thousand 
bales, and as the reported deliveries have 
been, this year, checked by quarterly exami- 
nations of the stocks, the demand for the 
Siresent year has already equaled the very 
arge demand of 19*9. For Ihe whole year. 
the consumption of Great Britain will prob- 
ably reach 1,600,000 bales, against 1,515,000 
in 1850, 1.590,000 in 1849, and 1,464,000 
in 1848. Every element of business favors 
Sk still largerdemand for 1853. Peace every- 
^ nhere prevails, the harvetthasbeen gathered 
from South to North, under favorable aus- 
pices. The price of wheat is very low — 
12 or 15 per cent. lower than last year. 
Money is altiundant ; Ihe currency is undia- 
turbetl ; capital is profitably employed ; labor | 
is well rewarded ; the eiporl trade, as well | 
as the home market, is in a healthy condi- | 
tion ; the manufaclurers are not overstocked 
nilh goods ; Ihe price of cotton will be mo- | 
derate — 35 or 30 per cent, loner than last : 
year. Under these circumstances, the En- i 
glish demand for 185S must cicced Ihat uf. 
»nv former year. It will probably reach 
1, 650,000 bales— it may be I.TDO.OOO. 
From Franco, the pr'ispeel is not so nro- 

ailiing. t'olitital troubles of _ ^ 

chiirBcter will probably accompany the elec- 
tions fur ihe ueit president. If the couslllu- 
tion ghall bn reviled, and a Constituent As. 
■embly called for that purpose, the appeal 
to first priuciples, and the entire overturning 
of nil thai is now eainblished, will endanger 
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high prices of tl 
rented any iucrea 



flimption of 300.0n0. In in49, it wai 
3^1.000. In 1853, the dittrusl. on account 
L>f political troubles, will probably neutralizs 
Ihe slimulatiog ioflueDCe of low or moderate 
prices, so that we mar estimata ibe probable 
wants of Fnoca at 3OG.O0O bales. 
On the continuut. the higl 

of the consumptiou, l>ut they have c 
[luced it below ihe average of former years. 
The eiports for 1851, trom America and 
Eiiglaucf, will not differ much from 550,000 
bales. [Table VII.] 

This exceeds every former year except 

lZi3, when the crop was very large and 

■. For 1852, we may coufi- 



ditlurbancoB aod revolulious in the neigh- 

lu our nwn country. Ihe large decline in 
the cousumplion for 1S51, is the most re- 
markable aod singular event in the history 
of our maoufactures, Hilberlo. from year to 
year, almost without exception, our progreaa 
) been uniformly oawanl. High prices of 
] raw material seem never to have atfected 
But fur ibe past year, our consumption 
s:i.090 hales helow 1850, and 114.000 
low 1349, It is lower than in any year 
ce 1845. 



and of h 
If some D 
diatru 



I be a signal fur revolution, be- 

oalh to support the COD sliiution! 

li ettend all 'he oper»lions or 
business, until hi* government shall attain 
BUbiliiy, and secure the public confidence. 
We may not, therefore, expect a large con- 
■nmpiirm tor 1B5S, ahhou|h the prices of cat- 
ton will be moderate. For 1 85 1, the French 

mnch from 300,U00. We have exported 
30I.00U bales from the Isl of September. 
1850, to the Ist of September, 1351, and the 
■locks in Havre, of American cotton, on the 
let of October, were 36,^05 bales againal 
33,974 in 1B50— indicating a probable con- 
•pmption of 397,000 bales. This was a little 
highsc Ibau tost year, but much leas than for 
1849. Our eiporU to France in 1S50. wert 
389,000 balea: and a decrease of stocks to 
the amount of 11,000 bales, showed a con- 



cline w. 

statt our mills, and revive the demand ofonr 
home manaracturers. But il is much to ba 
feared that tliis is not the case, and that the 
diminished consumption is due, in fact, to 
other causes. Amongthese, thetariffof 1846 
holds a couspicuoaa place. The first year 
after the tariff weiit into operation, Ihe high 
price of food in every part of Europe, not 
only discouraged the foreign manufacturer 

by creating a demand for our breadsluffs 
abroad, iucreased our ability to consume all 
kinds ol goods. This borne market ilima- 
laterl ihe American manufacturer, and th« 
following year our domestic cousumption 
row from 4-28.000 lo 532.000 bales. 

In 1849, ihe production of foreign looms 
began to exclude our home-made guoiit from 
the market, and the consumption M] off 
'14,000 bales. The high prices of 1850, gave 



the 



ortheri 



The 



bought 31,000 bales less than 

period in 1851. Ibe American consiimplioD 
declined still farther, till it had reached the 



supplied the Suulbern and Westeru de- 
1 for yarn and the coarser ololbs, bat 
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have shipped large and increasing amounts 
of yam to the New- York and Philadelphia 
markets. The high prices of the last year 
have not, to any considerable extent, checked 
Ibis consiiraptitm. The estimate in the New- 
York Shipping Litt, of a decline from 
110,000 bales to 75,00C, appears to be en- 
tirely too large. Instead of a decline in 
Georgia from 20,500 bales to 13,000, there 
has been probably an increase, on account of 
the starting of new factories. So also in 
South Carolina and Alabama. The products 
of the southern and western mills being con- 
sumed principally at home, where general 
prosperity has not checked the demand, the 
sales of goods have not been materially re- 
duced. The shipments to the North have 
been almost as brisk as ever. The coarse 
yarns can be made as cheap at the South as 
at the North, and the cost of transportation 
gives the South the advantage. 

These two reasons will help to explain the 
check given to northern consumption. The 
low or moderate prices of the cominsr year 
will probably set to work more or less of 
these mills, because when the raw material 
is low, the advantage of the American manu- 
facturer over the English, in the cost of trans- 
portation, is much increased. The demand 
at the North will not, however, reach the 
amount of 1850 or 1849, but it will probably 



exceed that of 1851 by 40,000 or 50,000 
bales. (Table VIII.) 

If these estimates for the consnmption ol 
18.i2 be combined, the result >vill be a da> 
mand for 3.000.000 bales. (Table IX.) Ai 
this is equal to the probable supply, (Tabis 
V.,) the question of price will be much d' 
fected by the stocks. These are dow lower 
than they have been for the l>vo precediaff 
years. (Table X.) although the last crop of 
the United States, and the receipts frDm lo- 
dia, have very much increased over tbs 
amounts of 1850. 

It would seem, therefore, very iraprobabis 
that prices can be kept down below tbeff 
average. In the first half of the last year, 
from September, 1850, to February, 1351, 
the price of good middling in New-Orleaoi, 
ranged from 13 to 13^c. From March to 
August it has regularly declined, l>eiQ| 
quoted successively, on the latof each month, 
101, 14. 10^.9^. 9^ an I 8i c, and now 
(October 29ih) it is still lower, being quoted 
at C^iarleston, October 23d. at 7i to 7t c 
The probrtble supply is not above ihe probs- 
hie wants of the world, and >vith low stocks 
the present low range of prices cannot be 
maintained. The crop is large, and can ooij 
be consumed at an average moderate price, 
and this much may be with confidence beta- 
ticipated. — Prof. McCay in Merchant's Mtg. 
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U5ITED STATES 


CROP — VALUE 


AND AMOUNT 


OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS. 






U.SUtM 




LfliXtf or 


VAlue of 




Elipirrliiin 




Ytu 


Crup 


Avenge 


SnuUl 


Kx|Mirta 


Aver«f(# 


lb*. 


AvHifi 


1827. 


.. 757,000.. 


.. 713,000. 


. .Large 


$29,400,000... 


.$28,000.000.. 


... 294,000,000.. 


.. «3,ooo.(iai 


1628. 


.. 721.000.. 


.. 807,000. 


..Small 


22.500,000.. 


. 26,600,000 . 


... 211,000,000.. 


...U5b.ooojm 


1829. 


.. 858,000.. 


.. 871,000. 


. .Average . . . 


26,60(>,000 . 


. . 26,700,000.. 


... 265,000,000 . 


. . .269.000.(il 


1830. 


.. 979,000.. 


.. 917,000.. 


..Large 


29,7(M),000.. 


.. 27,2(M),(M)0. 


... 298,000,000. 


...a75.00(U«ll 


1831. 


...1,039,000.. 


.. 987,000 


. . Large 


. 25.300,0(K).. 


.. 29,900,(KK).. 


... 277,000,000. 


. .S97.1WJW 


1832. 


. .. 987,000.. 


..1,056,000. 


..Small 


. 31,700,000.. 


.. 34,500,000. 


... 322,000,000 . 


..aSl.nOiMW 


1833. 


...1.070,000.. 


..1,111,000. 


. .Average . . . 


. 36,21HI,0(M).. 


.. 41,600,000. 


... 325,000,000. 


...339,(«0.M 


1831. 


..1,205,000 . 


.1,175,000. 


. .Average . . . 


. 49.500.(MHJ.. 


. . 50,b(M),000. 


... 385.000,000.. 


. . .3«9,<i»».fl« 


1835. 


...1,251,000.. 


..1,262,000. 


. . Average . . . 


. 65.000,000.. 


. . 57,(MX),000.. 


.... 387,000,000.. 


. . .393,«W'.fll« 


1836. 


...1,361.000.. 


..1,409,000. 


. . .Average. . . 


71, .300,000. 


. 62,100,000.. 


... 424,(MHI,000 


. . .447.<Mi.P« 


1837. 


.1,423,000.. 


.1,540,000. 


..Small 


63,200,000.. 


. 04,400,000. 


... 444,0(KMH)0. 


. . .453.0i.l0.flrt 


1838. 


..1,801,000.. 


..1.725,000.. 


. .Average ... 


. 61,mM),000.. 


.. 64,200,000. 


... 596.0OO,(K)0 . . 


. . .524.lWI,Wli 


1839. 


..1,8<M,000.. 


. .1,78(M>00.. 


. Average . . . 


. 61,200,000.. 


. 60,800,000. 


... 414,000,(KK).. 


. . .M6.0aO,«!l 


1840. 


...2,178,000.. 


..1,832,000. 


. . Large 


. 63,900,000.. 


.. 57,7(K),000. 


... 744,000,000.. 


. . .574.0W.Jrt 


1841. 


..1,635,000.. 


..1,947,000. 


. . Small 


54,300,(M)0.. 


. . 55,200,000 


... 530,000,000. 


...618,00iLi«l 


1842. 


..1,683,000.. 


..1,981.000.. 


..Small 


47,600,000.. 


. 53,800,000 


... 585,000,000. 


. . .66KU.«4W 


1843 


..2,370,000.. 


..2,024,000.. 


. . Large 


49,100,000.. 


. 51,400,000.. 


... 817,000,000. 


...6W,0(».«I 


1844 


. . 2,030,000.. 


.2.117,000.. 


. .Average 


54.100,000.. 


. 49,100,000 


... 664,000,000. 


. . .697,««.«( 


1845 


.2,395.000.. 


. .2,136,(MK). . 


. . Large 


. 51,7(K),(KM).. 


. 50,200,000.. 


... 873,000,000. 


. .««5.ot«,aii 


1846. 


...2,100,000.. 


. .2,130,000. 


. . Average. . . 


. 42,80O,(KK). 


. . 52,800,000. 


... 548,000,000 


. .685.0QQ.(« 


1817. 


.1,779,000.. 


..2,270.000 . 


. . Small 


. 53,400,000.. 


.. 55,300,000.. 


... 527,000,000. 


. . .757,t«»,(J« 


1848. 


... 2,-348,000.. 


. 2,211.000. 


...Large 


. 62,000,000.. 


. 59,300,000. 


... 814,000,000. 


- . . .709.«ia,« 


1849. 


...2,729,000.. 


.2,258.000. 


. Large 


. 66,400,000.. 


. . 66,800,000. 


...1,026,000,000. 


. . . .8i5,O00.«l 


1850. 


...2,098,000.. 


.3,394,000. 


...Small 


. 72,000,000.. 


• • *^ 


. ... 635,000,000. 




1851. 


...2,355,000.. 


..2,355,000. 


. . Average . . . 

CROP OF 


TABLE II. 

THE UNITED 


STATES. 


. . . ~^ . . 


■ ■ • 



1848. 



1849. 



-Receipts.- 



1850. 



1851. 



KshaHtt- 

16& 



Texas bales 40,000 39,000 . 

New-Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000. 

Mobile 436,000 519,000. 

Florida 154,000 200,000 

Georgia 255,000 391,000 

South Carolina 262,000 458,000. 

Other places 10,000 28,000. 



31,000 46,000 se^ 

782,000 933,000 "l.lA* 

351,000 462,000 .... saM* 

181,000 181,000 17M0 

314,000 322,000 '. 30M* 

384,0(K) 387,000 t»0l 

24,000 34,000 i;..! 3QJ« 



Total 9,348,000 2,7»,000 a,0«7,000 S,S95,00O t^¥^ 



COTTON TRADE OF THB BOUTH. 14S 

TABLE m. 

BNOUIH IMPOSTS FBOM THE SA8T INDIES. 

1830 to 1843, aTeraxe 81,000 Low prices. 

1835tol839 " 144,000 High prices. 

1840 to 1644, " 339,000 Chinese war. 

1844to]840, " 177,000 Peace, and low prieM 

1848, October 6, Liverpool 03,000 Moderate prices. 

1840, « 5, *^ W,000 Low prices. 

1850, " 4, " 128,000 High prices. 

1851, " 3, " 164,000 High prices. 

1848, whole year. Great Britain 228,000 Moderate prices. 

1840, ^' »* 182,000 Low prices. 

1850, " " 308,000 High prices. 

1851, " estimate 350,000 High prices. 

1852, " " 250,000 Moderate prices. 

TABLE IV. 

INOLI8H XMPOBTB FKOM BKAZIL, IQTPT, ETC. 



About the Wbol* jmr 
1ft Oct fbr 

Tmh liverpool Ot. Britftb 



1846 bales 121,000 155,000 

1847 " 75,000 135,000 

1848 " ©4,000 137,000 



4boat tb« WhoU yMT 
IttOet. for 

Tmm lirvipool 0(. Britaa 

1949 " 178,000 345,000 

1850 " -....205,000 252,000 

1851 " 138,000 190,000 



TABLE V. 

SUPPLY OP 1850, AND ESTIMATE FOB 1851 AHD 185S. 

mo 1861 18St 

Crop of the United States bales 2,097,000 3,355,000 2,550,000 

English imports IVom East Indies 308,000 350,000 250,000 

English receipts (h>m other places 252,000 105,000 200,000 

Total flrom these sources 2,657,000 2,900,000 3,000,CV6 

TABLE VI. 

DBLIVBBIB8 TO THE TBADE AT LIVSBPOOL. 

CoowiiBptuNi OoMmnptfS 

180 1850 MchwMk 18iO Mch 



May 9 bales 568,000 501,000 27,833 453,000 35,1«£ 

jMne5 688,000 637,000 38.045 610,000 38,131 

July 3 835,000 748,000 38,538 644,000 38,6l2 

August 1 093,000 883,000 39,433 887,000 29,568 

September 5 1,141,000 981,000 28,028 1,058,000 30,sil 

October 3 1,220,000 1,086,001 27,850 1,167,000 29,927 

October 10 1,287,000 1,116,000 27,900 

Whole year 1,467,000 1,407,000 27,058 1,500,000 39,000 

TABLE Vn. 

CONSUMPTION ON THB CONTINBNT^-NOT INCLUDING FBANCE— OF COTTON BBCEITBD FBOM AMBBICA. 



Ssperli tnm Eiports from InerauM Dktmm of 

U.SIMm OtMtBritdn oftloek stock tion 

1846 805,000 194,000 — 53,000 452,000 

1847 160,000 215,000 43,000 — 341,000 

1848 855,000 194,000 — 39,000 576,000 

1849 388,000 854,000 — 30,000 506,000 

1850 194,000 873,000 — — 466,000 

1801 ^ 865,000 885,000 — — 550,000 

1846 to 1848, arerage 810,000 800,000 — — 423,000 

1840tol851 ..." 860,000 270,000 — — 537,000 

TABLE Vin. 

AMBBICAN CONSUMPTION. 

North of ATtraftibr InerMMMr Bootfiof 

Riehmoad iha—ymn orat Riehmood Tolu 

1844 bales.... 347.000 313,000 17 Increase 60,000 407,000 

S8i5 389,000 347,000 11 " 65,000 454,000 

1848 433,000 386,000 11 " 70,000 493,000 

1817 438,000 413,000 7 «« 80,000 508,000 

*i8l8 533,000 461,000 18 «« 90,000.. 633,000 

-'" 518,000 403,000 7 " 100,000 618,000 

487,000 518,000 4 «« 110,000 597,000 

, 404,000 470,000 8 DseiMM 100,000 504,000 

10 



146 COTTON TABLES. 

TABLE IX. 

CONBUMPTIOir OF XUSOPI AITD AMXHIOA. 

1849. 18S0. 1861. ItfL 

Great Britain, Of aU kinds 1,588,000 1,515,000 1,600,000 1,«S0,M 

UnitedStatea 518,000 487,000 404,000 450.0V 

Franee, of American cotton 351,000 301,000 310,000 V»jm 

The rest of the continent 500,000 466,000 550,000 600^ 

Total 8,053,000 VW,000 3,864,000 3,000,011 

TABLE X. 

STOCKS AT HECSNT DATXS. 

1S49 1850 Un 

LiTerpool, October 10 583,000 545,000 5«f,« 

Harre, October 1 45,000 32,000 »,m 

United States, September 1 155,000 168,000 1JM« 

Total..: 788,000 745,000 711^ 

COTTON TABLES— I. {Prof. McKay.) 

SUPPLY OF COTTOir— IN TB0U8Ain> BALES. 

U. S. eon- Bnofl, 

U. S. crop laiDptiaii Eact India Biasll, Ae., 4te., iaporti Totel 

bioDfhtinlo inUM Total importo bto imports iato intootnor tinitM tiUid 

-porti Sooth U.S. crop O. BritAin G.Britain iJaeM U.S. dilkM 



1840 2,178n 50 3,228 216h 146h Ill 47Sc «,:« 

1841 l,635n 55 1,690 275a 166a 128 560e tJBI 

1642 l,684n 55 1,739 255h 124h 166 545c.. . l«l 

1643 2,379n 60 2,439 182h 165h 176 59Sc t« 

1844 2,030n 60 2,090 234a 197h 80 511c.... 1« 

1845 2,395n 65 2,460 155h 201h 105 461c 1951 

1846 2J01n 70 2,171 95b 155a 69 SlOc t,«» 

1847 l,779n 80 1,859 224a 135a 122 481c U« 

1848 2,348n 90 2,438 228h 137h 36 401c *,» 

1649 2,729n 100 2,829 182h 245h Ill 538e Z^ 

Atc. from 1825 to 1830 838n 10 848 7Sh 211h 09 383 1J31 

«* 1830tol835 l,055n 20 1,075 81h 186h 106 375 l,ISi 

" 1835tol840 l,440n 35 1,475 144h 196h 104 444 l,llt 

" 1840 to 1845 l,981n 56 2,037 232a 160a 132 594e 2ja 

" 1845tol850 2,270n 81 2,351 J77a 175a 88 .... 440e ITU 

Inc. p. ct. in 20 years 171 177 142 17 14 ID 

•^ 15 years 115 119 118 8 17 • 

«* 5years 15 15 24 9 16 

TABLE II. 

COHSUMPTIOH OF VKITED STATES, OBEAT BBITAIN, FSANCB, AND OF EUBOPE AND AMBBICA — IM TBOITUA 

BALES. 



U.S. north Total Total U.S. eotton Total fcr Total ter 

ofRiehnMnd for U.S. ibrG. B. in Franee Fnnea Ihttn thraa 

1840 295n 345 1,171a 374 440n 2,056 ll» 

1641 297n 352 1,158a 368 422a l.«3S V0t 

1642 268n 323 1,207a 364a 442a \,97% MI» 

1643 325n 385 1,385a 351a 409a t.l7» ...tSJ 

1844 247n 407 1,438a 335a 393a t.»7.'....t» 

1645 389n 454 1,574a 351a 419a 2,447 IfH 

1646 423n 493 1,574a 360a 403a 2,470 . ...llH 

1647 428n 508 1,131a 252 293c llttSS......!* 

1848 532n 622 1,491a 376 308c 2,416 . . l* 

1649 518n 618 1,588a 351 S09c 2,605 UM 

ATerage from 1825 to 1830 ll7n 127 653h 257 1.017 . Vf 

^* 1830tol835 175n 195 876h 200 1,340* ..«• 

1835tol840 240n 275 ....l,069h 340 1,693"' U* 

1840 to 1845 307n 363 1,292a 421 2.076' '.. 1*1 

1845 to 1850 458n 539 1,472a 363 tJ74' "...«• 

Increase per ct. in 20 years 290 325 125 41 12o" ..H 

" '• 15 years 161 176 68 35 " 77 "".*...• 

" " 10year« 91 96 38 4 "40''..-* 

5 years 50 49 14 14 '.V.AA""...-^ 
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TABLE in. 



CONBUMmOll OF IVBOPE AlTD AMKSICA, OMITTIlf O ENGLAND, FSANCX| AND THS UNITED 8TATSI— 

IN THOUSAND BALES. 



EipoHi fraBU 
Untied SiatM 



182m. 

IO6111. 

.I3Sm. 

IMm. 



Kzporti frniD 
Gnat BriUia 

....123a.... 

....116a.... 

....138a.... 

....110a... 



Dinct importi 
from Egypt 

49.... 

74.... 

88.... 

118.... 

23.... 

37.... 

26.... 

81.... 



1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844. '.'.'/.'.'. 144m 141a 

1845 285m 122a 

1846 205m IMa 

1847 169m 215a 

1848 255n 192a 9. 

1849 322n 254a 63. 

ATerage from 1840 to 1845 

** 1845 to 1850 495 

Inereaae per cent, in five years 46 



Stoek, 
JiauarV 1 
... 72... 
...112... 
... 88... 
...108... 
...145... 
...126... 
... 99... 
... 26... 
... 87... 
... 58... 



Stoek, 
DtMmber 31 

112... 

88... 

108... 

145... 

126... 

. . . . . w . . 

26... 

87... 

58... 

88... 



tiOD 

.314 
.320 
.338 
.304 
.237 
.471 
.498 
.404 
.485 
.650 
.338 



TABLE IV. 

STOCKS, 31 ST or DECEMBEB— IN THOUSAND BALES. 



1840. 

1841. 

1842 

1043. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847 

1848. 

1840. 



..mi:. 

..430g.. 

..45:g.. 

..654g.. 
..745a.. 



GrMtBritiMi 

....464g... 
.*538g... 
....561g... 
....7e6g... 
....897a .. 



.885g 1,057a. 

.439g 547a.. 

.364g 451a.. 

.393h 408a. 

.408h 559a. 



We«k*ieeii- 
•oaiptlon in 
O.Britaio 

18.... 

24.... 

24.... 

29.... 

32.... 

.35... 

18.... 

16.... 

17... 

18 .. 



IbTTC 

. 80d.. 
. 90d. 
.109a. 
.101a. 
. 53a 
. 52a. 
. 25a. 
. 43a. 
. 30a. 
.. 38a. 



FnuM 
. 97d.. 
.135d . 
.138d.. 

125d.. 
. 78d . 
. 05a.. 
. 47a.. 
. 53a.. 
. 31a. 
. 49a. 



RwtoftlM 
CooUiiMit 
...112... 
.... 88... 
....108... 
...145... 
...126.. 
.... 99.. 
.... 26... 
.... 87.. 
.... 58.. 
.... 38.. 



TABLE V. 

AMOUNT, VALUE, AND PBICES OF AMEBICAN COTTON. 



1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1840 

ATerac< 



Kzporti ia Vala* in 

miUinM of BuUioin of 

pouadi dollan 

744r 64r... 

530r 54r... 

577r 48r... 

817r 49r... 

664r 54r... 

873r 52r... 

548r 43r... 

527r 53r... 

814r 62r... 

l,027r 66r... 

efrom 182510 1830. 219r 28r. . 






It 



1830 to 1835. 
1835 to 1840. 
1840 to 1845 
1845 to 1850. 



.312r 34r. 

.446r 64r. 

.666r 54r. 

.754r 55r. 



Prieonf 
•ntorU 

.10-2..! 
. 81... 
. 60.. 
. 81... 
. 60... 
. 7-9.. 
.101.. 
. 7-6... 
. 6-5.. 
.12.8.. 
.10-9.. 
.14-4.. 
. 81.. 
. 7-3.. 



Whole crop 
United SUUm 
... 891... 
... 684.... 
... 704.... 
... 988.... 
... 857.... 
...1,000.... 
... 001.... 
... 771.... 
...1,011.... 
...1,174.... 
... 288.... 
... 387... 
... 560... 
... 825... 
... 072... 



Wliobof 

Karopo 

673... 

. 761... 

. 807... 

1,056... 

.1,101... 

.1,221... 

620.... 

. 591... 

. 687... 

. 646... 



WMkife 
eona'Bdw 

...21 

...21 

. .25- 

...26 

...96 

...13 

...17 

...13 

...13 



Vain* of 

U. 8 nop 
77... 

... 70... 

....58... 
59... 

....69... 
61... 

....71... 
78... 

....77... 
76.. 



.37. 
.42. 
.81. 
.67. 
.71. 



uTOipooI prioM 
oftJplaada 
iapmea 



.61<1& 
.5Hb 
.4Hll 
.47gh 
.4^11 
.4fih 
.6Hh 
.41ih 

, .7)411 
.8)<h 

..5Hh 
.534h 



COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED 
STATES— Statement and Total Amount 
POB THE Year ending SIst August, 1851. 



MEW^RLEANS. 

Export to — Bates. 

Foreign ports 844,641 

Coaitwise 152,817 

Stock,Sep. 1,1851. 15,390 

1,012,848 

Deduct 
Stock, Sep. 1, 1850. 16,612 
R4Bc*d from Mobile 

A, Montg*y, Ala. 42,524 
Rac*d from Florida. 11,091 
Ree*d from Texas . 9,252 



79,479 



total. 
1851. 



1850. 



ALABAMA. 

Export to — Bales. 

Foreign ports 321,777 

Coastwise 1 14,451 

ConsM in Mobile.. 685 
Stock,Scp. 1,1851. 27,797 



464,710 
Deduct^ 
Stock, Sep. 1, 1850. 12,962 



total. 
1851. 1850. 



451,748 350,942 



983,869 781,886 



FLORIDA. 
Export to — 

Foreign ports 70,547 

Coastwise 111,532 

Stock, Sep. 1, 1851. 273 

182,352 
Deduetj 
StockfSep. 1, 1850. 1,148 



181,204 181,844 



OOnOB OBOF or TBK tjmXD BTAttS. 



Eipinl to— Bala. 

Foreign port! S.SBI, 

Coulwin i3,014 

Stock, Sep. I, 1B81 . 696 
46,S71 



51 



Stock, Sep. 1, 1850^ 

OKOIOIl. 

For. porlB— Upl. .148,180 

S. UUndo.. 8.497 

Co-iBlwiBc— I'pl 60,643 

S. Islands.. 3,146 

Stock in SaTBnnih, 

lstScp.,lSSl... 4,500 
Stock in AnguiU, 

lit Sep., 1881. . 89.5 11 



Stock in 8>T»nnaIi 
•oil Augusta, 1st 

Sep., iBAo .. ao.oaa 



46,830 81,363 



l...aM,443 

S. Iiluids.. 13,676 

Coutwise— Upl . . . 138,429 

Sea IsUnds. 3.310 



1850 30,693 

lUceirad from 
SaTftonah.. 3,649 



Coaatwiie... ..... 

CoBstnisPiiind 

Btuiuf. taken 

ftom ports).. 30,330 
Stock. Sep. 1, 

1861 630 



Itac'dhewbytheN. y. 

and Erie Csna] 

Tmal crop of the Uniltd 



6 384,365 
i 11,861 



3,366,367 3,096,706 

..3M,561 

873,889 



Crop of Bakfc 

1860—1 «,S65,»7 

1849-60 S,096.7W 

1848—9 a,7S8,6JI 

1847—8 8,347,6m 

1846—7 1.778,BM 

1845—6 S,100,5«7 

1844—5 S,»MJOI 

1843—4 S.(O0.« 

1843—3 2.378,BH 

1841-3 i,6e3jn 

1840—1 1,«34,W 

1839-40 8,177.e» 

1838—9 1,360,69 

1837—8 1,80I,UT 

1836—7 1.4Si.»» 

1835— a l,360,71t 

1834—6 1,384.3)1 

1833—4 1,806,3M 

1833—3 1,070,498 

1831—3 ^ •8T,4n 

1830—1 1,038.9M 

1839-30 978,845 

1888—9 S67.TM 

1837—8 TWjaJ 

1836—7 957,M1 

1836—8 7S0,0n 

1834—5 66«.«» 

1883—4 609,ia 



AM— 
Stocks on hand at the e 

ment of the year, lit September, 

1860— 

In the southern porta 91,764 

In the northern port* 78,170 — 167,11) 

Makes a Bupplj of. 2,833,117 

TllU Bipoil to 

I'orcign ports. 1,988,710 

duJea 1,077-1,987,688 

St'ks on hand, 
Sept. 1, 1861- 

In the southern 
ports 89,0U 

In the northern 
ports 39,860-188,304 

Burnt at New- York, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore 3,lM-a,I19,<n 

Taken for home Dse._ 40<IN 



1860—1 40il<l 

1849-60 W7,HI 

1848—9 618,0 

1847—8 611,7a 

1846—7 4t7,fll 
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1844—5 389,006 

1843—4 346.744 

1842—3 325,129 

1841—2 267,850 

1840—1 297,288 

1839-40 395,193 

1838—9 276,018 

1837—8 246,063 

1836—7 222,540 

1836—6 236.733 

1834—6 216,888 

1833—4 196,419 

1832—3 194,412 

1831—2 173,800 

1830—1 182.142 

1829-30 126,512 



1828—9 118,853 

1827—8 120,593 

1826—7 149,513 

It will be seen that we have materially 
reduced our estimate of the amount of cot- 
ton consumed the past year in the states 
south and west of Virginia — the capacity of 
the mills has been very nearly the same as 
before, but the high prices of the raw ma- 
terial for the greater part of the season, and 
the low rates obtained for the manufactured 
articles, have rendered the business unpro- 
fitable. The following estimate is from a 
judicious and careful observer at the South 
of the quantity so consumed, and not in- 
cluded in the receipts. Thus in — 



Milk SpfaidlM Quantity connmMd. 

North Carolina 30 — 13,000 bales, of 400 lbs. 

South Carolina 16 36,500 10,000 *' 

Georgia 36 51,400 13,000 

Alabama 10 13,580 4,000 

Tenneaaee 30 30,000 6,000 

On the Ohio, Ac 30 100,000 18,000 



4( 
« 






it 

of 500 lbs. 
it 



Total to September 1, 1851 60,000 bales. 

«* " 1850 107,500 »* 

«* " 1849 110,000 " 

" «* 1848 ~ ^ 75,000 " 



To which should be added the stocks in 
in the interior towns, &c., the quantity 
burnt in the interior, and that lost on 
its way to market ; these, added to the crop 
as given above, received at the shipping 
ports, will show very nearly the amount 
raised in the United States the past season — 
say, in round numbers, 2,450,000 bales. 

During the year just closed there have 
been received here, chiefly, it is believed, 
from Tennessee, 797 bales by way of the 
New- York and Erie Canal, which we have 
added in another place to the crop of the 
country. This route, however, is not a 
favorite one, and no further supplies of 
moment are expected. 

It may be remarked in this connection, 
that some of the cotton received overland at 
Pluladelphia and Baltimore is doubtless 
unaccounted for elsewhere, not being 
counted in the receipts at New-Orleans ; but 
as we have of late years omitted this item 
from the crop, in deference to the views of 
judicious friends, it is not now added, 
though it may be advisable to introduce it 
hereafter. 

The quantity of new cotton received at 
the shipping ports up to the Ist inst., 
amounted to about 3,200 bales, against 
about 255 bales last year. 

The shipments given in this statement 
from Texas are those by sea only ; a con- 
•idcrai)Ie portion of the crop of that state 
finds its way into market via Red River, and 
is not included in the receipts at New- 
Orleans. — N. Y. Shipping List, 



COn^ON TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES.— The following table gives the 
exports of cotton from the United States for 
a number of years, also the average price per 
pound : 



Total AveiBft 

Pound* Value price per lb 

1821 124,803,405 $20.157,484 lOS 

18'22 144,675.085 24,025,058 166 

1823 .... 173,793,270 20,445,220 118 

I 1824 142,360,663 21,947,401 154 

1825 176,449,007 36,W6,649 20-» 

1826 2M,535,415 25,025,214 12-8 

1827 29^1,310,115 29,359,M5 10 

1828 210,590,463 22,487,229 10-7 

1829 201,837,186 26,575.311 10 

1830 298,499,l(r2 2\»,674,883 99 

1831 376.979,784 25.2fe9,492 9-1 

1832 322,215,122 31,724,682 98 

1833 324,698,WM 36,191,105 12-1 

1834 384,717,907 49,448,402 12-8 

1835 .387,358.992 64,861.301 168 

1836 423,631,307 71,284,925 168 

1837 444.211,537 63,240,102 14-2 

1838 595,952,277 61.5.^6.811 10-3 

1839 413,624,212 61,338,982 14-8 

1840 743,941,061 63,870,107 85 

1841 530.204,100 54,330,341 102 

1842 584,717,017 47,593,464 81 

1843 792,297,106 49,119,080 6-S 

1844 663,6.33,455 54,063.501 81 

1845 ....872,905,996 51,739,043 598 

1846 547,5.W,055 42,767,341 7-81 

1847 . . . ..'i37 ,2 19,958 53.415,847 10-34 

1818 814,274.431 ftl.<)9K,294 7-61 

1819 ... 1 .0.10.602.269 60,396,967 6*4 

18j0 635,381,601 71,984,717 U'S 

COTTON. — Statistics or Cotton.— Mr. 
I G. R. Porter, one of the Secretaries of the 
British Doanl of Trade, recontlv read a pa- 
per on Ciitton, before the British Associa- 
i tion, from which the following figures are 
1 obtained : • 
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COTTON — ITS COST OP PRODUCTION. 



CONSUMPTION OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

In 1800 lbs 56,010,732 

'* 1810,incr'd by.... 67,478,203 

»* 1820, further "..-.19,183,720 

" 1830, ** ....42,287,797 

'« 1840, '* ...328,526,548 

•* 1849, " .1,182,981,008 
Whole consumption in 1849 775,468,908 

400 lbs. lo the bale, equal to — 

bales 1,932,692 

Importations from Brazil, Surat, 
and all other parts of the world, 
in 1849 538,000 

American kinds consumed iu 1849, 1.394,692 

Consumed in U. 8. in 1849 600,000 

" on the Continent 1,000,000 

Wanto of the world from the U. S., 2,994,692 

Average consumption in Great 
Britain per week, in 1848 and 
1849 29,346 

Mr. Porter proposes to escape from fre- 
quent *» Cotton Famines," by extending the 
cultivation and manufacture of Flax, which. 
he flatters himself, may, by the great im- 
provement in machinery, bo made capable 
of furnishing cheap clothing to ihe world. 

COTTON, AND ITS COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. — The annexed contribution was 
received from a practical cotton planter in 
Louisiana : 

It has often been observed that many, 
everywhere, both in Eumpe and America, 
have been ready at all times to raise the hue 
and cry about the high prices of cotton, 
whenever it bears a value at all remunera- 
ting, and when it becomes so low as to sink 
beneath the cost of pmduclion, to be ready 
to congratulate its growers upon the profits 
they are realizing. 

We imagine two prominent reasons may 
be found sufficiently explanatory of this, and 
the first ift interest. This article constitutes 
ihe chief element of clothing for the whole 
civilized world, and its cluMpness and abun- 
dance is as necessary to tho millions that 
consume it, as their bread. The second rea- 
son for this general warfaro against the plant- 
ing interest, is, that most of those who have 
never produced the great staple, which 
clothes the world at so much less cost than 
any other ^ood material, in, that they are not 
familiar with tlie costs of its production, and 
geuerally greatly underrate them. 

Having so often observed the erroneous 
conclusions into which individuals and com- 
munities have been led, (or the want of this 
knowledge and experience, we propose here 
to give a short and accurate summary of the 
expenses and costs of producing cotton, as 
deduced from our experience and observa- 
tion for fifteen years. When we say accu* 



rate, we do not mean that standard that a 
merchant or mathematician observes, bat 
near enough to show what is necessary ; tf 
least we will not make them greater ihn 
they are. 

Take a plantation well-improved and pro* 
perly organized, with good buildings, gms, 
mill, teams, &c.,on which there are onebin- 
dred slaves, old and young negroes. Let tha 
be cultivated, free of rent or hire, for oat 
year, or a series of years, and left in as good 
order as it was received; it is a fair calcab- 
tion that such places, upon rich bottom land, 
will produce annually seven bales, wei^iag 
four hundred pounds, to each baud; but not 
near so much on *' up-lands." On sorb • 
plantation, w^ith one hundred slaves, there 
would generally be found about fifty clasii- 
fied, average field-hands — the whole pro* 
perty being worth about one hundred thm- 
sand dollars. 

Thus. 50 hands will produce 
350 bales, of 400 lbs. ; this, 
sold at 5 cents per lb., will 
be $20 per bale— 350 bales $7,000 

From which deduct, for send- 
ing to market and selling, 
$2 50 per bale— 350 bales $875 00 

To feed 100 servants, to fur- 
nish the hospital,overseer'8 
table.&c 750 00 

Deduct bagging and rope per 
bale— 350 bales 525 00 

To clothe 100 slaves, shoe 
them, furnish bedding* 
sacks for gathering cotton, 
&XJ 750 00 

Wages to competent over- 
seer 700 00 

Such pkntation requiring 35 
or 40 mules, will need an 
annual addition of about 
four or five to sustain the 
teams. 400 00 

Annual outlay to keep up 
farming tools of all descrip- 
tions, in wood andiron.. 250 00 

Taxes on the whole cstata, 300 00 

Medicines, doctors' bills, &c. !;!50 00 

Annual repairs of gins, mill, 
pretts, and purchasing new 
stands, &c 250 00 

Annusil outlay for materials 
to keep in repair all the 
buildings needed: for nails, 
lime, plank, and such ma- 
teriulM as cannot be had on 
the place 200 00 

Total Kxpenses above named $55W 

Leaves $1,754 

It is to be borne in mind that there a* 
hundreds of small mtUters not enumerated 
here, which must be annaally purchiMMii 
and added to the list of expenaes ; tJao, tht 
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nothing has been allowed for the support of 
the planter and his family, which should all 
be charged to the place, as his supervision it 
inditpentable. Nor has anything been set 
down to meet those contingent and inci- 
dental losses and costs, to which all such es- 
tates are liable. As the loss of servants from 
epidemics, the loss of whole teams from dis- 
eases, the frequent accidents to gins and 
hoQses from fire, losses from overflows, 
breaking of levees, &c. ; the cost of making 
entirely new all the builditics, gins, &c., on 
the premises, occur every fifteen or twenty 
years. If a reasonable charge is made for 
these things, it will be readily seen the bal- 
ance of $1,750 will fail to meet them. Thus 
it appears that it will cost five cents to pro- 
duce cotton, and if the land is given, clear of 
rent, and the labor without hire, a judicious 
economy only could save the manager of 
such an estate from debt, if he be required 
to surrender the property to the owner, at 
the end of the year, in good condition. 

Nearly half the time, in the last ten years, 
cotton has been sold for the planters on the 
low lands, for about five cents per pound, 
which the most superficial observer must see 
has been ruinous ; for it would appear, those 
immense estates not only pay no interest on 
the large investments, at those rates, but 
scarcely do the revenues support the charges 
of cultivating and sustaining them. It would 
require an extraordinary coincidence of fa- 
vorable circumstance, to leave the smallest 
margin of profit to the planters. Their pro- 
fits begin only when cotton advances above 
five cents, or the crop reaches beyond the 
ordinary average of seven bales to the hand ; 
the latter, no one ought to presume on, for 
he will as often fall below as rise above the 
average. 

We dislike, for those who are utterly un- 
acquainted with the details of its production, 
to be constantly laboring to produce wrong 
impressions in the commercial circles, both 
in Europe and America, and stimulating, 
under false views, individuals and nations' to 
embark in a business, ruinous to themselves 
and to those already engaged in it. Why 
should our material be said to be too high, 
when no other can be found to clothe the 
world half so cheap, combining the same 
comfort and utility 7 Why do people com- 
plain of the high prices of cotton, wnen even 
at ten cents it will clothe them cheaper and 
better than anything else by half — and yet 
only leave 25 or 30 cents per day compensa- 
tion to the producer of the raw material 7 

From sucn calculations as these, it might 
be easy to show, that all the efforts England 
10 making to succeed in the cultivation of 
cotton must prove abortive ; for her labor is 
greatly inferior to ours. Her lands and cli- 
mate have been found to be still more so. 
(The writer is personally acquainted with 
•ome of the planters employed from this 
oountry by the Engliah, to try the experi- 



ment in India.) The distance from the placet 
of consumption is another impediment to 
their success ; as also, the marked inferiority 
of the staple. The West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, and Egypt, have all failed in the race of 
competition against us, and have been yearly 
sinking lower in the amount of product. 

Still another reason will forever efiectually 
hinder England from successful competition. 
We are compelled to employ our labor in the 
production of this staple, let the price be 
what it may. We have the labor amongst 
us; labor of an excellent and superior quality. 
There is a vast field opened to it. Climate 
and soil happily adapted to the nature and 
constitution of the laborer, and to the pro- 
duction (if the staple. We may eay peculiarly 
to it, for there has not yet been found any 
other staple to employ so many laborers. 
Nor do we despair of obtaining remunerating 
prices, though England may try her India 
experiments; though manufacturers, mer- 
chants and brokers, and every element of 
selfishness and cupidity may conspire against 
us ; for the world must be clad, and we can 
do it cheaper and better than any other 
people. 

Nor do the ravings of abolitionists and 
pseudo-philanthropists disturb our repose. 
We well know our domestic institutions will 
remain as they are, and that we will forever 
enjoy the advantages of our labor, until we 
choose to dispense with it. We well know 
that the difficulties in the way of freeing this 
country of its negro population are insur- 
mountable, and the costofdoingit,even if no 
compensation were claimed by their owners, 
would be so enormous, that noisy philan- 
thropists would be the last to advocate the 
policy. 

A national debt of one thousand milliom 
of dollars would be required to prepare five 
millions of our Africans for freedom, in an 
independent government ; to transport them 
there, and defray their expenses for a season. 
We cannot but look with confident hope to 
the future, not only that our domestic insti- 
tutions will endure, and our labor remain to 
us, but that it will be hereafter profitable. 
An article that clothes nine-tenths of the civ- 
ilized world at such cheap rates, and the la- 
borers who produce it, must be regarded 
with interest. Destroy either the material or 
the lahory and what is the condition of the 
hundreds of millions of human beings they 
clothe 7 What the condition of the millions 
of poor laborers they give employment to, 
and supfily with daily bread 7 What be- 
comes of the commerce of the world, that 
great chain which binds the families of the 
earth to each other 7 One general ruin would 
overwhelm society. Revolutions in trade and 
society, and with it revolutions in govern- 
ments, would be unaviiidable. If we look 
for the caiise of the extraordinary peace of 
the world for the last half century, commerce 
lolvet the mystery. If we ask what ^ve the 
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impulse to commerce, we answer, chiefly 
cotton and Us manufactures. And how sucn 
immense quantities of this has been produced 
at such cheap rates as to enable the peasantry 
of Europe, who once were ragged, not only 
to be clad from it, but to be fed by their la- 
bor in elaborating it into materials for the 
rest of mankind, — we answer, by the intro- 
duction of Africans into these states : whilst 
they themselves have been brought up from 
the depths of ignorance and degradation in 
which they had been buried for centuries, to 
a state of comparative civilization and hap- 
piness, each generation gradually advancing 
nigher and higher. These are some of the 
advantages, aided by the skill and capital of 
the Americans, they have conferred upon 
mankind. At some future day it may be 
their destiny to be separated from the patri- 



archal jurisdiction of those who had beenio 
long their instructors and protecton, when 
they may be prepared for liberty and selt- 
government. 

It seems as if the hand of mercy bad con- 
ducted them to this land, and placed them in 
the only possible condition where their mo* 
ral and intellectual natures could be improved 
and cultivated. So deep had they been buried 
in ignorance and degradation, that they coaU 
not nave mingled with the refined society of 
European nations, or their deacendantj, as 
equals. The relation of meuter and slave, m 
it exists here in its patriarchal character, k 
the only conceivable one which could ele- 
vate the Africans in the scale of intelligence 
and morality, while at the same time it bM 
been the means of giving commerce and 
peace to the world. 



COTTON— METEOROLOGY, AND THE COTTON AND SUGAR CROPS. 

The following valuable table is taken (Vom Affleck's Rural Almanac Tor 1852, and was compiled br the 
editor Otom tbe records of the late Dr. Tooley and G. L. C. Davis, Esq., of Natchez, and also from his owb 
records: 



White Frosti 



Feb. 15 

April 

Mar. 



t( 

Feb. 

Mar. 

«( 

<t 

{( 

(4 

(( 



Tmt 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828 

1829 

1830. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835. 

1836 

1837 .April 

1838. Mar. 

1839.. " 

1840.. " 

1841.. " 

1842. Feb. 

1843. April 
1844.. Mar. 
1845.. " 
1846. April 
1847.. Mar. 
1848.. " 
1849. April 
1850.. ^* 



Latest in Spring 

* i 

Temp- at 
■onriM 



EarliiMt io Fall 



11. 

19 

17. 

22. 

14. 

21. 

18. 

30. 

30. 

23 

25. 

9. 
18. 

0. 
31. 
18. 
22. 

1. 
31. 
21. 
14. 
27. 
14. 
16 

7. 



..42., 
.43. 
..44.. 
..42. 

.32. 
..41.. 
.41.. 
.30. 
,44. 

.39 
..42. 
.43. 
..44. 
.43. 

.37. 
.41. 

.45. 

.42. 
..44.. 
..38.. 
.42.. 
.43. 
.40. 
.43.. 
.41.. 
..40.. 



Date 



Temp, at 
bonriie 



..Oct. 

..Nov. 
it 

<( 

t{ 

. . Oct. 
•( 

. .Nov. 

. . Oct. 
t( 

<( 

« 

t< 

. . Nov. 

..Oct. 

(( 

t( 
tt 
(t 
tt 
II 

. . Nov. 



Nov. 
Oct. 



19. 
18. 
30. 
12 

1. 
20. 
28. 

9 

20. 
20. 
10. 
22. 
20. 
22. 

7. 
25. 
23. 
26. 
28. 
19. 
12 
19 
19 

8^ 
26. 



.41. 

.38.. 

.44 

.43.. 

.44. 

.40., 

36.. 

44.. 
.41. 
.46. 
.44. 
.42. 
.44. 
.42. 
.42. 
.38. 
.43 
.39. 
.41.. 
.44. 

44 
.42. 

'.ii. 

.36. 



It«i» of CottooCrop 

>- 



Date of lat 
bloonu 



..June 

tt 

.May 
. June 

.May 

tt 

. June 
.May 

.June 

tt 

ft 



6. 
10. 
17. 

9. 
25. 
30. 
10. 
30. 

1. 

6. 
24 



When kUled 
by froct 



..Oct. 

It 

!Nov. 

.Oct. 

ft 

. Nov. 
Oct. 
. Nov. 
. None. 
. Dec. 
. Oct, 



26. 
23. 

1. 
28. 
29. 

3. 
19. 
26. 

3. 
20. 



Crops of U. 
Sutos 



Consomptioa 

of U. StMtM 



SofarfTOf flf 
United Slita 



. . Bales. . . Bales. . . Hhd*. 

. . 937,000. . 104,483- . (1818, 25.000) 

.. 712,000. 120,593.. (1822, aO.noO) 

. . 857,744.. 11 8,853.. lW,(W 

... 976,845. 126,51 2.. 48,0« 

, . . 1 ,038,848 . . 1 82, 142 . . 70,000 

.. 987,477. 173,800.. 75,000 

..1,070,438.. 194,412.. 70,000 

.1,205,394. 196,4 13.. 75.0n0 

... 1,254,328.. 216.868. . 100,00« 

. . . 1 ,360,725 . 236,733 . . 30,00© 

. . . 1 ,422,930 . 222,540 . . 70.000 

. . 1 ,801 ,497 . . 246,063 . . 65,W« 

.1,360,532. 276,01 8.. 7O,0U0 

.2, 177,835. 295. 193.. 115.000 

. . . 1 ,634,945 . . 297,288 . . 87.000 

..l,f»83,574..267,850.. 90.000 

.2,378,875. 325,7 14.. 14O.000 

.2,030,409. 346,744.. 100J«» 

. 2,394,503 . . 389,(K)0. . 2U0,UW 

.2, 100,537.. 422,597.. 1S6.6*) 

.1,778.651.. 427,627.. 14n,iinO 

. . 2,347,634 . . 531 .772 . . a40.AlO 

. . 2,728,596 .. 51 8,039 . . 2»l.0f« 

. . 2,096,706 . . 487.769 . . 247.93 

. .2,355,257.. 404,108. . 811,301 



COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN.— 1806-1846. 

imports of cotton into great BRITAIN FOR 41 TEARS. 

1806. 1807. 1808. 1809. 1810. 1811. IHl 

American 124,939 171,207 37,672 160.160 246,759 128,192 95,3J1 

BrazU 51,0,34 18,981 50,442 140,927 142.846 118,514 ».7« 

EaHt India 7,787 11,409 12.512 35,764 79,382 14,646 1«I7 

West India, &c 77,978 81,010 67,512 103,511 92,186 64,679 64.5«S 



Packages 261,738 282,067 168,138 440,382 561,173 326,231 SfilJ* 

1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. WW- 

American 37,720 48,S.W 203,051 166,077 109,669 207,580 . . .2fl5,l#l 

Brazil 137,168 150.030 91.055 123.450 114,518 162,499 . . .155.415 

Ensi India 1,429 13.018 22.3.'i7 30,670 120.202 247,639 IHS» 

West India, &c 73,210 74.800 52,840 49,235 44,872 50,99K .' 31>W 



Packages 249,536 287,631 369,303 369,432 479,261 608,720 54«,1» 
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IMPOXTI OF COTTOir INTO OBSAT BRITAIN— COnfinUfd. 

1820. 1621. 1822. 1823. 1824. 1825. 1820. 

American 302,395 300,070 820.906 352,538 282.371 423,446 395,858 

Brazil 180,086 121,065 143,505 144,611 143,310 193,942 55,590 

Egj-ptlan 5,624 38,022 111,023 47,261 

Eaiit India 57,923 30.095 19,263 38,393 50,851 60.481 64,690 

Weat India, Ac... 31,247 40,428 40,770 27,632 25,537 31,968 18,188 

Packagea 571,691 491,678 533,444 668,797 540,092 820,883 581,950 

1827. 1828. 1829. 1630. 1831. 1832. 1833. 

American 646,776 444,390 463,(176 618,527 608.887 628,766 654,780 

Brazil 120,111 167,362 159.536 191,468 168,288 114,585 163,I0S 

Egyptian 22,450 32,889 24,739 14,752 38,124 41,183 3,893 

Eaat India 73,738 84,855 80,489 35,019 76,764 109,398 94,698 

West India, &c 30,988 20,056 18,867 11,721 11,304 8,490 13,640 

Packages 894,063 749,552 746,707 871,487 903,367 902,323 930,210 

1834 1835. 1836. 1837. 1638. 1830. 1840- 

American 733,528.... 763,199.... 764,707.... 844,812... 1,124,800.... 814,500 1,237,500 

Braxil 103,646.... 143,572 ... 148,715.... 117,005... 137,500.... 99,300 85,300 

Egyptian 7,277... 43,721... 34,953.... 41,193... 29,700.... 83,500 88,000 

East India 89,098... 117,965... 219,493.... 145,174.... 107,200.... 132,900 216,400 

West India, dec... 17,485.... 22,796.... 33,506.... 27,791.... 29,400... 36,000 22,300 

Packages 951,034. . . .1,091,253. . . . 1,201,374. . . .1,175,975. . . .1,428,600. . . .1,116,200 1,599,500 

1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 

American 902,500 1,013,400 1,396,800 1,246,900 1,499.600 932,000 

Brazil 94,300 87,100 98,700 112,900 110,200 84,000 

Egyptian 40,700 19,600 48,400 66,700 82,000 59,600 

EaHt India 273,600 255,500 182.100 237,600 155,100 49,500 

West India, &c 32,900 17,300 17,700 17,500 8,800 9,000 



Packages 1,344,000 1,392,990 1,744,100 1,681,600 1,855,700 1,134,100 

COTTON— EXPORTS, 1850-61. i Average price per bale in 1851 $54 50 

rm . * 1 ^ 1- .^ 1 _x J I Average price per bale in 1850 45 00 

1 he total amount of cotton wool exported The annexed table exhibits the ports whence the 
from the United States, for the fiscal year ! raw material was sent abroad (or the past fiscal year, 
' together with the value and amounts of the same : 

Pwt. t Quality » Valtu. 

Smi lalaodB. Otb» pUcM. 

Boston — .. 1,131,736.. $146,588 

New-Bedford... — 37,168.. 3,350 

New-York 787,380.. 16.010,783.. 21.148,298 

Philadelphia — .. 2,094,718.. 200,544 

BalUmore — 174,041 . . 21,438 

Charleston 4,580,310. . 104,538,658. . 14,091,931 

Savannah 2,927,263. . 68,473.428 . 8,878,310 

Apalachicola — .. 35,611,608.. 3,858,080 

St. Marks — 451,980.. 61,685 

Mobile — .159,929,389.. 18,406,864 

New-Orleans... 4,703. .885,814,458. . 45,330,084 

Galveston — .. 646,843.. 75,429 

Vermont — 21,353.. 1,808 

Genesee — 1,270.. 150 



1851, compared with the fiscal year, 1850, 
was as follows : 

!<«>• lb*. Vftlo*. 

Sea Islands 8,236,463) a^i ooii aia 

All other 627,145,141 J •«l,tfM»0l0 

1K5I. Mm. Vahi*. 

Sea Islands 8,299,656) ahoqikoi't 

All olhnr 918.937,433 ( ¥1 1^,31 o,JW 

The valuation of the crop of 1650, at the 
rates obtained for the crop of 1851, 
would have amounted to $76,951,865 

While crop of 1851, at the rates obtained 
for the crop of 1850, would have amount- 
ed but to 92,723,715 

Averaging 450 pounds to the bale, the 
number of bales exported in 1851 were . . 2,060,527 

Number of bales exported in 1850 1,411,959 ' Total 8,299,656. .918,937,433. $112,315,317 

MONTHLY RANGE OF PRICES OF COTTON IN MOBILE FOR 16 YEARS. 

■■ABOM or October KoremlMr I>eoemb«r Januaiy Febnuuy 

1835 '.36 — al7 15 a 16?< 13^ a 16 13H a 163< 14 a 17 

1836 '37 16 a20 15 a 19 12Jii a 173i 12 a 175« 12 a 17H 

1837 '38 7!ial2 6J<all?i 6 a 12 7»< a 12»i 6Ji a 12 

1838 '.19 10 all 10 a 12 10 a 14?^ ll?i a 15Ji 12»i a 16H 

1839 '40 123ial3 UHa— 91^ a 9»i 8 a8J6 7ii a 7)« 

1840 '41 7)ialOJ4 7)^ a 10 8"^ a 11^ 8»4all»i 7 a 12J4 

1841 '42 nominal 7!^ a 9\ 7»i a 8'i 7«i a lO'o "Jfi a 10 

1842 '43 7^i a 8J6 6% b. 8«i 5^ a 7H 5H a 7% 5»t a 8 

1843 '44 6 a 8 6*i a 8»i 7?, a 9»4 7?.x a 10 7H a 10 

1844 '45 5H a 6H 4»i a 6V4 4 a 5f« 8Vi a 6 3», a 63< 

1845 '46 6)» a 8?i 6*„ a 8?i 6'j a 6\ 6 a SH « a 8Ji 

1846 '47 8 alO 9 all 8Vj a 11 9^ a 12 9 a 13 

184^ '48 S^ti IIH 5?< a SH 6.S.: a 7»i 6 a 7»i 6 a 7 

184?'1'J 4X a 614 4ii a 5J§ 4^<: a 6 5 a 7 5^ a 7*i 

1849 '.VO 9 all 91ii a ll^.i 9,S,all 10 a 12?4 10?i a 12Jd 

1800 '51 12;ial41i 13 nliH 12ii a 13)i llHal33i 7 a 13 
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MONTHLY RANGE OF PRICES OF COTTON IN MOBILE — Continued. 



■SAHOif ov Marek April 

1835 '36 15 a 20 15 a 

^836 '37 11?4 al7^ 6 a 

1837 '38 7^i a 12Vi S% h 

1838 '39 13?4 a 17J« 14 a 



1839 •40 7 a 7H 

1840 '41 9J4 a 12 

1841 '42 7 a 10 

1842 '43 4Ti a 

1843 '44 6^ a 

1844 '45 4Hi a 

1845 '46 6H a 9 

1846 '47 8J6 alPi 9'^ a 

1847 '48 6 a 79i 4)^ a 

1848 '49 5?s a 7 5)s a 

1849 '50 10^ a 12 lOli a 

1850 '51 6J« a 1154 8 a 



7!4 a 

10 a 

7 a 

5V£ a 

9H S^i a 

5 a 
6?:^ a 



20 

133i 
17^ 



13H a 19 



Juoc 

12H a 19 
6H all 



ATtmjEctei 

...MS 

10?^ 



14\tal8 13)ial7 

73i a 7J< 73ia 7?g 



7»e 



4 Ja 



al6!» 

5 a 10 6Hall 10?i a 1« 

8ii a 13J6 8H a 14 7k a IJii 

12^ a]5« 

12H 9*ial2^ 9ViallH 8*i a 14?i 

alOJi 7Hal04 7HalO 

a 8 
a 8^ 
a 6H 
a SJi 
allH 



10 ^i 

7?i. 

8J4 
7 , 
8'i 

ll)<t 
7 
7 

12 

IIH 



7 

5*i 
5 
5 

5?i 
95i 
4 

5!4 
11 
5}« 



8 . 
6%. 

12 

6J6 

73i 



5^i a 



8H 
I ra a 8 

5H a 7 
6 A 7h 

AH A 6H 
6H a 8H 

al2H 11 al23i 

9?i 5)4 a 9 



5\ 
6^ 
4H 

6!» 
9 

5 
10 



a 7% 
a 7 
alt 
all 
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TABLE OF CROPS OF COTTON OF THE UNITED STATES, 



With the number of bales imported into Europe, from other countries ; also stocks, and consumption of tkt 
United States and Europe, /or ten years, ending^ with 1849, divided into two periods, urith the eiggrtgsU 
and average of each Jive years, and the increase or decrease per cent, of one over the other. 



Crop of Atlantic Ports — 1840 

Savannah 293.000. 

Charleston 312,000. 

Virginia 24,000. 

North Carolina 10,000. 

Atlantic porta 639,000. 

Crop of Gulf Ports^ 

New-Orleans 954,000. 

Mobile 445,000. 

Florida 136,000. 

Texas and other ports 4,000. 

Gulf ports 1,539,000. 

Atlantic ports 639,000. 

Total crop United States 3,178,000. 

Crop of India, Brazil, Ac. Imp. 
into Europe 473,000 . 

Annual production 2,651,000. 

Stocks — 

In U. S, Ist Sept. each year 52,000. 

Great Britain, Ist Jan 265,000. 

Franco and the Continent, 1st 

Jan 147,000. 

Total supply 3,115,000. 

Consumption — 

In Great Britain 1,305,000. 

In France 434,(KM). 

On the Continent 276,000. 

2,105,000. 
In the United States 295,000. 

Consumption as per tables 2,310,000. 

Add to each year those quanti- 
ties which have been ex- 
ported to foreign port.<«, and 
not included in Tables of 
Consumption, but required to 4,000. 

Total ConstunpUon 2,314,000. 



1841 

146,000. . 

233,000. . 

24,000 . 

7,000.. 


1841 

222,000. . 
261,000. . 

20,000. . 

10,000.. 


184S 

299,000. . 

352,000. . 

12,000. . 

9,000.. 


1844 

253,000.. 
306,000. . 
14,0(». 
9,000. 


Anrvgato 

1,213,000.. 
1,464,000. 

94,000. . 

45,000. . 


243,000 

293.000 

19,0« 

9.000 



410,000.. 513,000.. 672,000. 582,000.. 2,808,000.. 564,001 



817,000. . 


737,000. 


.1,060,009.. 


832,000.. 


4,000,000. . 


880^ 


318,000.. 


318.000. 


. 483,000 . 


469,900. . 


2,033,000.. 


4O7,00i 


90,000.. 


108,000. 


. 161,000.. 


161,000. . 


146,000.. 


1S8.0PI 





8,000. 


4,000. . 


1,000.. 


17,000. . 


3.000 



1,225,000. 
410,000. 



1,171,000. . 1,708,000. . 1,448,000. 
513,000.. 672,000.. 582,000. 



7,091,000 
2,816,000 



1,418,000 
564.000 



1,635,000. .1,684,000. .2,380,000. .2,030,000. . 9,907,000. . l,96!,Mf 



569,000.. 545,000.. 523,000.. 511,000.. 2,621,000.. 534,001 



2,204,000.-2,229,000. .2,903,000. .2,541,000. .12,528,000. 2,306400 



58,000.. 82,000.. 32,000.. 94.000. 
464,000.. 538,000.. 561,000.. 785,900. 

209,000.. 223,000.. 246,000.. 270,000. 

2,935,000. .3,072,000. .3,742,000. .3^690,000. 



1,160,000. 

. 426,000. 

262.000. 

.1,848,000. 
297,000. 



1,249,000. . 1,412,000. . 1,441,000. 
, 441,000.. 406,000.. 388,000. 
. 315,000.. 337,000.. 298,000. 



6.569,000. 

2,095,000 

1,488,000. 



.2,005,000. .2,155,000. 2,030,000. .10,150,000. 
. 268,000.. 325,000.. 347,900.. 1,532,000 



.U1S,OOI 
4I9,U» 
S9MO0 

2,090.000 
906,000 



.2,145,000. .2,273,000.. 2,460,000. .3,474,000. . 11,682,000. 3,396,00l 



6,000. 
3,251,000. 



9,000.. 12,000.. 17,000. 



48,000. 



.2,383,000. .3,493,000. .8,491,000. .11 730,000. 



10.000 

.3,MMii 
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Crop qfAtUmiie Portt— 

1R4S 18M 1841 1848 1849. Aggngate krwf 

Savannah 999,000.. 192,000.. 243,000.. 255,000.. 391,000.. 1,376,000.. 275,000 

Charieaton 428,000.. 251,000.. 350,000.. 261,000.. 458,000.. 1,748,000.. 350,000 

Virginia 25,000.. 8,000.. 14,000.. 9,000.. 18,000.. 74,000.. 15,000 

North CaroUna 12,000.. 11,000.. 6,000.. 2,000.. 10,000.. 41,000.. 8,000 

AUanticporU 760,000.. 462,000.. 613,000.. 527,000.. 877,000.. 3,239,000.. 648,000 

Crop of Gulf Portt^ 

New-Orleana 929,000.. 1,041, 000. . 706,000.. 1,191,000. .1,094,000.. 4,961,000.. 992,000 

Mobile 517,000.. 423,000.. 323.000.. 436,000.. 519,000.. 2,218,000.. 444,000 

Florida 189,000.. 141,000.. 128,000.. 154.000.. 200,000.. 812,000.. 162,000 

Texas and other ports 34,000.. 8,000.. 40,000.. 39,000.. 121,000.. 24,000 

Golf ports 1,635,000. .1,639,000. .1,165,000. .1,827,000.. 1.852,000. . 8,112,000. . 1,622,000 

Atlantic ports 760,000. . 462,000. . 613,000. . 527,000. . 877,000. . 3,239,000 : 648,000 

Total crop United States.. .2,395,000. .2,101,000.. 1,778,000. .2,348,000. .2,729,000. .11,351,000. .2,270,000 

Crop oflndioy Egypt^ Brazil^ 
«c.. Imp. into Europe 461,000.. 319,000.. 481,000.. 401,000.. 538,000.2,200,000.. 440,000 

Annual Production 2,856,000. .2,420,000. .2,259,000.. 2,749,000. .8,267,000. . 13,851,000. .2,710,000 

Stock*—* 

In U. S. 1st Sep. each year 160,000.. 94,000.. 107,000.. 215,000.. 172,000 

Great Britain, 1st Jan 897,000. . 1,055,000. . 145,000. . 451,000. . 496,000 

France and the Continent, 

1st Jan 204,000.. 164,000.. 73,000.. 140,000.. 89,000 



Total Supply , 4,117,000.. 3,733,000.-2,982,000.. 3,555,000.. 4,024,000 

Cofuumption — 

In Great Britain 1,581,000. . 1,573,000. .1,114,000. .1,505,000. . 1,586.000. . 7.359,000. . 1,472,000 

In France 418,000.. 405,000.. 293,000.. 303,000.. 399.000.1,818,000.. 364,000 

On the Continent 357,000.. 345,000.. 348,000.. 351,000.. 492,000. . 1,883,000. . 376,000 

2,356,000.. 2,323.000.. 1,745,000.. 2,159,000.. 2,477,000.. 11,160,000.. 2,212,000 
In the United States 389,000.. 423,000.. 428,000.. 532,000.. 518,000.. 2,290,000.. 458,000 



Consumption as per tables.. .2,745,000. .2,746,000. .2,173,000. .2,691,000. .2,995,000. .13,350,000. .2,670,000 
Add to each year those quanti- 
ties which have been exported 
to foreiim ports, and not in- 
cluded in Tables of Consump- 
tion, but required to balance 50,000.. 75,000.. 115,000.. 175,000.. 246,000.. 661,000.. 13S,000 

Total Consumption 2,795,000. .2,821,000. .2,288,000. .2,866,000. .3,241,000. . 14,011,000. .2,802,000 



By comparing the first period of five years with the second period of five years, it will be seen the 
inereoMe at Atlantic Ports has been 11 3i$, at Gulf Poris, 14 per cent. The production has increased 7H per 
cent. The annual consumption in Great Briuin has increased 12^, on the Continent 27, in the United 
States 50; total increase of consumption, 19)^ per cent. There has in the same time been a drcrrase of 
90 per cent, oflndia cottons imported into Europe, and 16 per cent, in the consumption of cotton in France. 

J. G. Henry, Mobile. 



COTTON— DiiKAiBs OF THE Plant and 
THE Rkmedies. — When the time comes for 
planting another cotton crop, the mind 



to the same matters, of so much interest to 
us all, and also to attract the attention of 
entomologists, lu my opinion, the diseases 



natiiraliy reverts to the many diseases of the cotton plant are always attributable to 

11* . 1*11 vj^i* .« V « • J** ^v..fi %4* 



and disasters which have befallen the plant 
for the last ten or twelve years. In fact, 
diseases nnd disasters have become so nume- 



the variety of insects that feed and live upon 
its fluids, thereby causing an unhealthy cir- 
culation in the plant, and blasting the pros- 



roiis, as to cause the planters to look for- pects of rich harvests. The first of dinasters 
ward to the time when they will be com- by the insect family takes place in the 
pelled to cease the cultivation of cotton alto- spring, (in this latitude, 34^,) from the 25th 
gether, and pursue some other occupation. ! of April to the 5th of May. I allude to the 
My object in this communication is to name | " cut-worms," which are frequently so nu- 
them, and to give my planting friends my ! merous as to destroy whole fields of the 
observations, hoping to obtain from them young plant, when from five to six bushels 
(through your Review) their views in regard I have been sown per acre. They are also 



* The storks reported 31st December, 1849, in Europe, are 646,000. To 1st September, 1849, in United 
States, are 155,000, making 801.000 bales. 

t Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Trieste, are only included heret while larfo 
quantities have been exported to other ports In the South and North of Europe 
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very destmctive in gardens, destroying all 
kinds of plants, making no difference, when 
pressed by hunger, as to the properties con- 
tained in them ; but when surrounded by a 
variety, they feed upon those that contain 
the greatest quantity of saccharine matter ; 
consequently, the young "cotton plant" 
commands their preference. Various ex- 
periments have been made to exterminate 
them from fields and gardens ; some, by 
turning upon them hogs and poultry during 
the wmter season; others by the use of 
spade and plow, during the same season, 
that they may experience the effects of 
freezing — all of which have proved unavail- 
ing. I have made an experiment that has 
proved successful for the last five or six 
years, both in farm and garden, I plant in 
my fields a double quantity of seed, say ten 
bushels per acre, scattering them •' broad- 
cast," with a view to feed the worms and 
have enough left — the same plan works 
equally well in gardens. I cultivate my 
gardens in the usual manner, when, about 
the 10th of April, I sow upon a garden of 
one acre, thirty or forty bushels of cotton 
seed, scattered over walks, among plants, 
&c. In the course of ten days, the seeds 
having germinated, the garden presents the 
appearance oi a plant bed. It remains in 
this condition until about tlio 5th May, 
when what cotton is left is cut up, leaving 
the must of the garden plants unharmed. 
They are not disposed to travel when they 
can find any thing green near them. Their 
term of life is short, say ten days, when they 
pa^s into the chrysalis ; tlie same length of 
time transpires when they pass into the but- 
terfly stage. I would here remark, when I 
wish to plant a new variety of cotton, and 
cannot afford to pay for seed to be sown so 
abundantly, I plant seed of the more com- 
mon kind in the middle of the row and siiUs 
of the bed, giving time for them to sprout, 
that the worm may begin to feed on thern. 
I then mark off the bed, and plant the more 
valuable seed. In this way, I have been , 
able to get good " stands," of fine varieties j 
of seed, with two bushels per acre. Next to 
the worm comes the '• cotton louse ;" they, 
for the last ten years, (with one exception, 
1840, when they made their appearance 
20th June, and remained until the 10th of 
July, yet seasons favored, and fine crops 
were made,) have made their appearance 
from the 20th to the 25th May, and re- 
mained until the 5th June, when they begin 
to leave the plant, after killing and destroy- 
ing from one-third to half that has been left 
by the hoe for a stand. They have been so 
regular in their appearance for the last ten J 
years, that my orders to my nuinagei-s are [ 
now, not to reduce ** the stand" below, from 
four to six stacks to the hill, until the 5th of; 
June, at wliich time you can easily dis 
tiujiuish the plants that have been most in 



jured by their poisonous ravages, whilst the 
more healthy may remain. They are mora 
numerous in cold, wet springs. How they 
are brought into existence, is a wonder to 
all who have examined the cotton fields 
during their stay upon the plant. Some 
contend that they are a species of the ant ; 
others, of the lady-bug ; others still, that the 
ants destroy them ; but will not pretend to 
advance an idea as to bow they receive 
their existence. When first discovered, 
ihey are mere yellow specks ; they soon 
crawl, and are busy movmg about. Next, 
they assume a black appearance, and be* 
come quite dormant ; in ten days this blsck 
shell opens, and they, like the cut-worm, or 
caterpiller, fly off, resembling the gnat, or 
winged ants. My own opinion, from obser- 
vation, is, that the ant feeds on them; st 
least, we never see lice on a plant without 
seeing on the same numerous ants and Isdj- 
bugs. Whether the aphis, which emits the 
honey-dew, is among the crowd, and ifr 
tracts the ants, we are not sufficiently vened 
in entomology to decide^we would be 
gratiBed to read a treatise on plant-lice, 
lady-bugs, and aphis, from some of your in- 
telligent correspondents. I have not a re- 
maining doubt that they cause the rust, 
which at one time I attributed to the want 
of some chemical property in the soil, sod 
had determined to nave it tested by having 
some of the soil analyzed ; before I had in 
opportunity of testing the matter, however, 
I was convincf>d that such was not the caie, 
from the fact that every variety of soil wsi 
affected in the same way. The rest is at all 
times the most fatal of diseases to the plant. 
It cannot be doubted that the insect poifioni 
the plant by extracting the sap, which leaves 
it in an unhealthy condition. The ni5t hu 
no regular time for its coming. I have teen 
it as eaily as the middle of May, and from 
that time till the middle of July, on froa 
one to ten stalks, when it assumes a more 
formidable shape, spreading over entire 
plantations in the course of three or foor 
weeks. If produced by insects, might thej 
not be destroyed during the first two 
months, when they are confined to a few 
stalks in a place, by sifting lime over the 
stalks affected, early in the morning, whilit 
the plant is moist with dew 7 We have 
known gardeners to use lime in this way, to 
drive insects from plants, with great soccesi. 
It would not cost much labor if taken at the 
commencement of the disease ; — we have 
bought a few barrels of lime for the purpose 
of making the exi)eriment ; but of course do 
not intend to apply these remarks to the 
prairie lands, where the rust is confined to 
certain spt)ts every year, owing (we sop» 
pose) to a want of moisture, as we generally 
see it ou those spots of ground where the 
limestone rock approaches near the surface. 
In the flat lands of South Carolina and 
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Georgia— or •* flat woods," as thoy are 
callea — we sap pose the caase to be the same 
M witli tin, as there is some similarity be- 
tween those lands and some parts of the 
Valley of the Mississippi. Nothmg could be 
of so much advantage to the cotton interest, as 
the discovery of some remedy, either to ar- 
rest or prevent the various diseases to which 
the plant has of late years become so liable. 
Do " cotton lice" belong to the family of 
" blights" described by Rusticus ? He says, 
(in a letter on " Blights,") " I have taken a 
good deal of pains to find out the birth and 
fNurentage of true blights ; and for tl^is pur- 
pose have watched, day after day, the colo- 
nies of them in my own garden, and single 
ones which I have kept * iu-doors, ' and 
TBoder tumblers turned up-side down. The 
increase is prodigious ; it beats everything 
of the kind that I have ever seen or heard 
of. Insects in general come from an egg — 
then turn to a caterpillar, which does 
nothing but eat — then to a chrysalis, which 
does nothing but sleep^then to a perfect 
beetle or fly, which does nothing but in- 
crease its kind ; but * blights' proceed alto- 
gether on another system — the young ones 
are bom exactly like the old ones, but less. 
Thej stick their beaks through the rind, and 
begin drawing sap, when only a day old, 
and go on quietly sacking away for days ; 
and then, all at once, witnout Jove, cour^ 
•hip or matrimony, each individual begins 
bringing forth young ones, and continues to 
do so for months, at the rate of from a dozen 
to eighteen every day, and yet continues to 
increase in size all the while ; there seem 
to be no malea— no drones — all bring forth 
alike. Early in the year, these * blights' are 
scattered along the stems; but as soon as 
the little ones come to light, and commence 
■ap-sucking close to their mother, the spaces 
get filled up, and the old ones look like 
giants amon^ the rest — when all the spaie 
room is filled up, and the stalk completely 
covered. The young ones, on making their 
final appearance in the world, seem rather 
posed as to what to be at, and stand quietly 
on the backs of the others for an hour or so ; 
then, as if having made up their minds, they 
toddle upwards, walking on the backs of the 
whole flock, till they arrive at the upper 
end of the shoot, and then settle themselves 
quietly down, as close as possible to the 
ontermost of their friends, and then com- 
mence sap-sucking like the rest. The flock, 
by this means, extends in length every day, 
and at last the growing shoot is overtaken 
by the multitude, and completely covered 
to the very tip. Towards antumn, however, 
the • blights' undergo a change in their 
nature ; their feet stick close to the rind — 
their skin opens along the back, and a 
winged blight comes out — the summer gene- 
ration beiuff generally wingless. These are 
male and female, and fly about and ei\joy 



themselves ; and, what seems scarcely credi- 
ble, the winged females lay eggs; and, 
whilst this operation is going on, a solitary 
winged blight may be observed on the 
under side of the leaves, or on the young 
shoots, particularly on the hop, and differing 
from all its own progeny in being winged, 
and nearly black, whereas its progeny are 
green, and without winss. These are mys- 
teries which I leave for entomologists to 
explain. In May, a fly lays a lot of eggs : 
these eggs hatch and become blights; these 
* blights' are viviparous, and that without 
the usual union of the sexes, and so are 
their children and grandchildren — the num- 
ber of births depending solely on the 
quantity and quality of their food. At last, 
as winter approaches, the whole generation, 
or series of generations, assumes wings^ 
which the parents did not possess ; under- 
goes frequently a change in color ; and in 
the spring, instead of being viviparous, lays 
eggs." 

This, description, by a celebrated ento- 
mologist, somewhat resembles the kind of 
insect which, in my opinion, produces the 
diseases alluded to. Their making their ap- 
pearance in small quantities in May and 
June, then in mid-summer extendiug so 
rapidly, sustains me in this position. 

He also speaks of the skin of the insect 
opening on the back, and turning to a 
winged gnat, which is the case with the 
kind we describe, except that ours open, say 
in twenty days. May not season and cli- 
mate cause those changes? I think they 
may with great propriety be called the cot- 
ton blights, as the plant does not recover 
from their poisonous effects during the 
whole season, when they have been very 
numerous; yet with good seasons, by which 
I mean neither too wet nor too dry, good 
crops have been made from plants which 
were, to all appearances, dead on the 1 0th day 
of June. To this family of blights, the same 
author assimilates the ** hop-fly" of England, 
and speaks of their effect as lessening the 
value of the crop one-half; be sayg, this 
little insignificant fly has control of £750,000 
of income to the British treasury. The 
same species of blight draws even a greater 
proportion from the pockets of the Southern 
planters. 

He also enumerates several varieties of 
the family of blights, all preying upon the 
young and juicy parts of the most tender 
shoots, destroying their form and beauty, 
and making the best of fruits tasteless and 
insipid. 

The next in turn of disasters from this 
great family of insects, is the boll-worm, 
which makes its appearance from the third 
to the fourth week in July. It seems to be 
regular in its annual visits, oftencr in wet 
than in dry seasons. Much has been said 
and written about destroying them. Indivi- 
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duals have traveled over the cotton country 
professing to have found "the great secret/' 
I have tried several of their plans, one of 
which is, to top the cotton the fourth week 
in July, and destroy the bud of the plant. I 
have no doubt that many of the eggs, or much 
of the larviE, are destroyed in this way — but 
it is ruinous to the plant to top it so early, 
causing it to throw out many new branches, 
which are too late to make cotton. Besides, 
you destroy some three or four branches by 
taking out the whole bud, which would ma- 
ture. Another plan has been to build fire 
lights ** to catch the miller." This, too, has 
its merits, without injury to the plants. 
Beyond a doubt, the insects commence in 
the top bud of the stalk, when so very small 
that they arc not able to bore a fonn of any 
size, but leave " their mark" on the young 
form, as a sting. Soon they grow strong. 
And proceed down the stalk taking the 
forms both large and small, until they are 
able to destroy the full-grown fruit, extract- 
ing from every form the whole of the gluti- 
nous substance, which causes the very young 
ones to drop from the stalk, and those 
nearly ready to bloom to " flare open," plain- 
ly showing where the wonn is at work. The 
older ones rot. These marks showed their 
cfllects so plainly, that it caused me, with 
several others, to put our hands in the field 
to catch them ; and in a few days the hands 
became so e:upert, that they would catch 
from three to five hundred per day. If no 
other good is effected, we may save nearly 
that number of stalks from ruin. Besides, 
it is a leisure season of the year, and not so 
tedious as one would at first suppose. Ten 
hands will worm upwards of one hundred 
acres per day. This process should be re- 
peated every three or four days ; the " flare," 
with their excretions, plainly show the plants 
they are working upon. 

The next pest to the cotton planter is the 
caterpillar, or " cheneille," which makes its 
appearance from the 25th of August to the 
25th of September. When they come early 
they do the crop a great deal of damage — 
when late, but little. For the last ten years 
we can only recollect them as injuring the 
crop in 1846. Are they not a continuation 
of the " cut worm !" Htiving passed through 
several changes, they pass into the chrysalis 
and web to the stems of the leaf upon which 
they have fed. They then pass into the 
butterfly, or are destroyed by cold. Is it not 
possible, by watching this numerous tribe of 
the butterfly family, to destroy them early 
in the season of their coming 1 Entomolo- 
gists describe all these insects at first as few 
m number, but increasing, from each parent, 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand in a 
short time, and making various changes. 
Could they be destroyed, I feel convinced 
that the plant would be relieved of all its 



diseases ! May we not expect, through your 
columns, a treatise on these various insects 
which feed on the plant 1 You can com- 
mand such works as Kirby, Spence, Ste* 
phens and Curtis, and a host of otheT*r 
which are not generally possessed by plant- 
ers ; yet no class of mankind could improve 
themselves more by the study of entomology 
— for upon our labors the insect world com- 
mit their ravages, and destroy the pleasure 
as well as profits of planting, by changing, 
in a few days, the most promising harvest 
fields into absolute poverty. — M. H, McG. 

COTTON— Its Pbepakation, Pickiho 
AND Packing. — Land intended to be plant- 
ed in cotton should be bedded up as early in 
the winter as possible, to« allow the freezes 
to pulverize the soil thoroughly and the land 
to settle immediately under the tap root 
The plowing should be done with the best 
turning plows, as deeply as the nature and 
depth of the soil will adiniit, and in the most 
thorough manner. Especial care should be 
taken to leave no land unbroken between 
the furrows. If the soil is stiff and deep, 
two-horse plowing, to a depth commensurate 
with that of the soil and ease to the team, is 
infinitely preferable ; this secures a more 
thorough drainage and greater and freer pe- 
netration of the roots of the plant to the 
most sub-soil, in either wet or dry summers. 
The rows should be laid off with a scooter 
plow, at distances suitable to the strength of 
the soil, say five and a half feet to six feet 
on bottom land, and four to five feet on up- 
land, or even less than four, if the soil is 
thin. Stubble land to go in cotton, (which 
should always follow com, small grain, or 
fallow land,) should be broken or bedded up 
very early in the winter, to allow time for 
grass seeds and stalks to rot, and the frost 
to disintegrate furrow slice and clods. A 
good plan on stubble, com, or fallow land to 
go in cotton, is to lay off the rows with a 
scooter plow ; enlarge the furrow with a 
shovel plow ; drag all the grass weeds or 
stalks into the furrows, and then list two 
furrows of a two-horse plow upon the soil of 
vegetable matter, leaving the bulks to be 
well plowed out with a turning plow about a 
fortnight before planting. This puts all 
trash out of the way in chopping out, and 
provides an absorbent for moisture and a 
bulk of manure beneath each bed. If a 
heavy rain or baking wind should run the 
land together, and form a cmst upon the bed, 
a one-horse harrow rup over the bed wiD 
pulverize the crust and put the land in good 
tilth. Cotton should be planted from the 
fifteenth of March to the tenth of April, ai 
the season or sort of land warrants. Seed 
should be well saved, and if kept over one 
year for planting, will ensure a better stand 
and more vigorous plants, as the imperfect 
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■«e<l perish by keeping over. They should 
be sown at the rate of 'One and a half to two 
bushels to the acre, in direct proportion to 
the width of the rows (narrow ones requir- 
ing more seed) and the stiffness of the soil, 
the latter case demanding also more seed. 
Seed on light land may be covered with a 
board with a notch in it, attached to a scooter 
stock. But stiff lands should always be cov- 
ered with a harrow, or two small scooter fur- 
rows. The ridge, in the latter case, over 
Uie seed, to be scraped off with a board with 
a notch in it, as soon as the seed cracks the 
ffTound in germinating. Tbc board is use- 
nil in scraping off the first coat of grass ; the 
first plowing of cotton should begin when 
the third leaf appears on the young plant, 
and be done with a sweep, Mississippi 
scraper, or some similar implement, as no 
roots are lacerated by this process, and 
the plant suffers no check in growth ; chop- 
ping should begin in from four to sevc^ days 
aAer running round, and to be done with 
hoes of as nearly equal size as possible, the 
stand being more uniform in consequence. 
From one to four stalks should be left in a 
stand at this time, and the distance between 
stands governed by the strength of the soil ; 
though thick planting in moderation on all 
soils — say six feet by eighteen inches on 
bottom land, and four feet by twelve inches 
on £Ood upland — will be found the most 
productive in an average of years. The 
second plowing should be done with a sweep 
next to the bottom, with a mould board next 
to the plant, to dirt the young cotton, and 
the balance of the row plowed out with a 
turning plow to keep up the bed. The stand 
should then be thinned to one stalk in a 
place on strong land, but from two to four 
may be icfl on being thinned to supply limbs 
by stalks ; all subsequent plowing in ordina- 
ry seasons should be done with the sweep, 
with the mould board to keep up the bed. 
But in laying by, one or two furrows should 
be run by a turning plow to drain of!' the 
surplus water from heavy rains ; bottoms 
should be plowed every twenty days, and 
hoed immediately to keep it constantly 
growing, the earth light and pervious to the 
sun, air and dews. In very wet seasons, 
recourse may be had to tuniing plows with 
benefit, provided they do not penetrate 
deeply near the plant, for this checks the 
plant if it turns off by breaking the roots, 
and causes it to shed, and forces it too 
much in growth if rain follows speedily. It 
is doubtful whether topping cotton is benefi- 
cial in the average of years, sometimes doing 
well, and at others fouling in nearly similar 
circumstances. 

Picking should begin as soon as a hand 
can gather fifly pounds in a day, as the oil 
is soon evaporated by the sun, wind and 
rain, and a large per cent, of weight is there- 



by lost. In full crop years, cotton should be 
picked as free from leaf as is consistent with 
good work. But in short crop seasons, too 
much pains should not be taken with the 
leaf, as the difference in number of pounds 
will greatly overbalance that of loss of price 
per pound, and discrimination does not pre- 
vail in the market to any extent comparable 
with that of the large crop years. Planting 
seed should be saved from the second pick- 
ing in genera], and from cotton picked from 
mid-day till night, or that seemed well for 
the purpose. All other cotton should never 
be sunned unless wet by rain, but packed in 
close bulk from four to eight weeks, to allow 
it to heat ; care being taken not to allow it 
to heat too much and the oil from the seed 
to diffuse through the lint, imparting to it 
the tinge so much admired by buyers and 
manufacturers. Ginning should be carefully 
done at a moderate speed. Packing should 
never be done in very dry or windy weather, 
but always in damp and moderately rainy 
days, as it packs better, weighs heavier, 
from the absorption from the air and reten- 
tion of the oil latent in the lint. The bag- 
ging should always be put on loosely to 
allow for the swelling of the bale, and com- 
pletely envelop the cotton. The ropes 
should be put on tightly, to prevent undue 
expansion of the bale, and be at least six ih 
number. 

COTTON BALED WITH IRON 
HOOPS.— The subjoined letter, written, I 
have no doubt, in a spirit of perfect candor, 
and intended fairly and in good faith by the 
writer, to present a true statement of the 
relative advantages of rope and iron hoops in 
the packing of cotton, nevertheless contains 
ohjections to the use of the latter article, 
which I conceive so untenable, that I send 
the letter to you for publication ; hoping it 
may arrest the attention of R. Abbey, Esq,, 
of Mississippi, or some one else practically 
acquainted with the subject, and elicit a 
reply. 

As they are the objections not of the writer 
of the latter, but of that entire community 
of cotton sellers and buvers of Mobile, who 
control the preparation for market of so large 
a portion of the Southern crop, I hope Mr. 
Abbey, whose valuable article m your Janu- 
ary number, contains so many good reasons 
for preferring the hoop iron, will not think 
them undeserving a reply. With several 
newly invented, and, as I believe, improved 
cotton presses, just coming into use, we can 
certainly pack our bales within a square of 
22 inches, and if we can persuade our mercan- 
tile friends in Mobile, that there is no good 
reason why bales thus packed, and kept 
in their square form by the unclcudc iron hoop, 
should be ^'' unmerchantable^'^ — we can cer- 
tainly avoid the onerous tax of repacking 
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them in Mobile— but as lonff as we use the 
hemp rope, which by stretching, allows our 
bales to lose their compact square shape, and 
to become enlarged and flattened, so as not to 
pack close on shipboard, we must submit to 
the tax of repacking. 

Mobile, Sept. 8, 1847. 
Dear Sir : 

Your favor of the 29th ult., is before us, 
and contents have had our attention. Cotton 
compressed is only reduced in depthj and the 
average is about one-third loss than the bale 
before being compressed. A large light bale 
will be reduced more than a smaller one of 
the same weight. The presses run them 
down nearly half the depth ; but when the 
ropes are tied and the bale turned out, it 
expands, so that it is reduced by compressing 
about one-third in depth — the length and 
breadth being the same as before compress- 
ing. 

A few years ago, a lot of cotton came to 
this port with iron hoops, but it was pro- 
nounced unmerchantable, because, in com- 
pressing, the hoops had to be taken ofi* and 
ropes substituted. The planter discontinued 
the use of hoops, and none have since been 
received here put up with them. All cotton 
isi. pronounced unmerchantable that has other 
than good grass or hemp ropes on it. 

Could you even put up your cotton in the 



we have been told, is 30 lbs. to the cobie 

foot. 

A correspondent of the Review, in the De- 
cember number, writing from Burtau, Ala- 
bama, over the signature of " An Alabami 
Planter," communicates what purports to be 
a letter from a mercantile house in Mobile, 
(without any signature,) on the subject <rf 
Banding Cotton Bales with Iron Hoops 'in- 
stead of Rope, and makes a personal requeit 
of me that I would reply to that conmiunicap 
tion, because he thinks it defective in iti 
reasonings on the subject ; and he is pleased 
to do me the honor to suppose that I am 
practically acquainted with the question in 
hand. 

I could not consent to make a public reply 
to the Mobile letter, without expressing an 
opinion adverse to its authenticity. I sup- 
pose your friend in Alabama has been impoe- 
ed upon by means of a spurious letter. No 
merchant hi Mobile can, upon reflection, en- 
tertain the \'iew8 therein cxpre8sc^d ; nor can 
any man, whether he has ever seen a bale of 
cotton or not. For instance, the letter 
says : — " All cotton is pronounced unIDf^ 
chan table that has other than good grots or 
hemp ropes on it." Cotton cordage is used 
for this purpose to some extent, and it ii 
known to be superior or a least as good u 
hemp or grass. (It is superior only because 



size of compressed bales, we think it would if exposed to the weather a long time it will 
be the best to use hemp ropes. In loading a i last without rotting much longer.) And Ipre- 
v .1 ,L.__ : . .!_: 1 r :. ...i. g„,„g [^ jg difficult to couceivc why cotton, if 

ofTered for sale in Mobile in cotton rofts^ 
should be pronounced " unmerchantable." 

Again, the letter says that, ** in loading a 
ship, the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break." 
An expansive pressure from the inside of the 
bale outwards, would, I should suppose, 
cause the hoops to break if they were not 
strong enough. But I should hardly think 
that a pressure on the outside of the bale 
would produce the same effect. 

The entire paragraph from which the last 
quotation above is taken, reads as follows : 

'• Could you even put up your cotton in the 
size of compressed bales, we think it would 
be the best to use hemp ropes. In loading a 
ship the cotton is driven by means of jadc- 
s(!rrws so tight that iron hoops would break 
— where rope would only be loosened and 
removed a little, and when the cotton ii 
turned out the expansion immediately &stens 
the ropes again — even though cotton is conh 



ship, the cotton is driven by means of jack 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break — 
where rope would only be loosened and re- 
moved a little, and when the cotton is turned 
out, the expansion immediately fastens the 
ropes again — even though cotton is com- 
pressed as well as it can be done ; in stowing 
the ships it is often driven so hard by means 
of jack-screws that ropes are loosened, and 
shippers say that the iron hoops would break. 
We can purchase the hoop iron as fol- 
lows : — at 7 cts. per lb. 



Hoop Iron % g;uage 20, say 7 ft. 4 in. weighs 12 oz. 
»- " 20, *' 7 ft. 4 in. " Hot. 
7 ft. 4 in. " 



'9 



20, 



1 lb. 



Rivets to suit, say 2lb. iron rivets, can bo 
bought at 75 cts. per thousand. 

We have stated all that we can learn about 
this matter, and we think the use of iron 
hoops instead of ropes is not viewed in a 
favorable light by dealers, shippers, dec, of 
cotton. 



You will find in the January number of pressed as well as can be done ; in stowinf 



De Bow's Commercial Review, published in 
New-Orleans, an interesting and well-written 
article on the mode of putting up cotton in 
the best manner for market, to which we 
beg to refer you, if you have not already pe- 
rused it. 
The average weight of a compressed bale. 



ships it is often driven so hard, by means of 
jack-screws, that ropes are loosened, and 
shippers say that the iron hoops would 
break." 

A very great advantage of iron hoops over 
rope, in banding cotton bales, is well Known 
and has always been admitted to be, that th« 
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BMch easier handled, particularly in 
id unloading vessels, and the above 
I from the Mobile letter was intend- 
ipose, to set forth, ironically, this 
u In stowing ships with cotton a 
nber of bales have to bo dragged 
upon other bales, half the length of 
nr more ; and in finishing, not a few 
■6 driven, by means of jack-screws, 
lUnce into apertures scarcely large 
> receive them. The outward pres- 
16 bale (up and down as it lay in the 
there is very little sidewise) causes 
1 an inch over the band, on the two 
ich may be called the top and bot- 
le two other sides of the bale, (of 
, ropes,) has, of course, a very un- 



If there is a mercantile, or any other, ob- 
jection to the use of iron hoops on cotton 
bales, it ought to be fairly and seriously 
stated, and if there be none, then every 
planter ought to use them. I am well pur- 
suaded there is none, except that it is ad- 
verse to the interest of those who arc con- 
nected, directly and indirectly, by sympathy, 
friendship, and otherwise, with the steam 
cotton presses at the import cities. 

It ought to be remarked, however, that 
bales may be so banded with hoops, and no 
doubt frequently are, as to be unfit for ship- 
ment. I once saw a lot of cotton in Yazoo 
City, banded up in iron bands in so awkward 
and clumsy a manner, that the cotton oueht 
to have been pronounced " unmerchantable,^' 



the ropes on one side and ropes I whether it was or not. When I speak of 

cotton in hoops, I mean that the bales arc to 
be of the size they come from the steam 
presses — say 22 to 24 square, and 4 feet 6 
inches lone — the hoops of proper size and 
well riveted. The process of putting them 
on is very simple, and much faster than tyinff 
ropes. I would willingly communicate di- 
rectly with your correspondent on this, or 
any other subject connected with *' our 
craft" and interchange any useful informal 
tion. R. Abbey. 

COTTON— Cost of Pboddcino, &c.— 
We have seen within a short time various 
statements published in regard to the cost 
of producing cotton and what should be its 
natural price. A writer in the Carolinian 
declares 6 cents will not pay in that state 
any profit. He takes an estate well ma- 
naged, inferior to none in productiveness, 
and affording more than an average yield in 
the state. The winter but not summer 
clothing was manufactured at the place. 
The number of acres was 550, much of 
which, four years ago, cost $25 per acre, 
number of slaves forty, one-half field hands. 
Estimating the negroes at $300 each, and 
the land at $12, with stock, etc., the invest- 
ment will be $20,000. 

Income 1848. 
Bales of cotton 120 ; 350 lbs. » 

42,500 lbs. atScts $2,100 00 

Increase in negroes 200 00 

2,300 00 
Deduct expenses, etc 1,383 00 

917 00 
Value planter's superintendence. 417 00 
Net income (or 2^ per cent) 600 00 

Expenses and loss for 1848. 

Wages of overseer, --• $300 00 

Blacksmith's account, iron in- 
cluded 36 00 

Medicine and medical attendance 30 00 



4 on the other. In driving these 
} a small hole between other bales, 
) ropes and knots, they frequently 
linst each other, the knots become 
e and the ropes dragged off. This 
the letter, in the jesting pleasantry 
iter, alludes to in saying *' the ropes 
ud." 

ese inconveniences are, of course, 
fj the use of hoops. From conversa- 
ave had with ship-masters and mates, 
r authentic information from tkeniy I 
m surprised to learn that in consc- 
>f the difficulties above alluded to, it 
my said to be double the labor to 
ship with cotton in ropes that it 
) with bales in hoops, 
ettcr again says : *' A few years ago 
cotton came to this port with iron 
ut it was pronounced unmerchanta- 
.use, in compressing, the hoops had 
:en off and ropes suhstituted." 
ompretnnff ?" I thought the princi- 
ct in putting cotton m iron hoops, 
lut it into Mhipment tizt at once. It 
r would be very unwise to put iron 
1 bales which would have to be re- 
correspondent is certainly correct in 
\g we can make our bales in good 
\ size on the plantation, and thus en- 
void the expense of re-pressing, 
can, at the same time, secure other 
jcs. One of which is the facility in 
vessels, and consequent lessening of 
I had a conversation with several ship- 
on this subject, the last time I was 
le, who were then taking in cargoes of 
tthat port. They expressed the uni- 
atiment I have invariably heard from 
sWer, viz. : an unqualified wish that 
)ps would take the place of ropes up- 
>n bales ; and a readiness to take cot- 
loops at reduced rates of freight, on 
of the greater ease with which they 
•w and unload their ships, and the 
security from loss by fire. 

1 
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Ducinir, rope uul twine for ISO 

Qes cotton 150 00 

Blanket*, thiitv in number, at 

$1 laJMch 33 75 

Shoei, tnentj-five paira, at SI S5 

per pair 31 25 

GolIotiOsnaburgs. 300 jarilB, at 

8 cenU per jard M 00 

Taies, [state, poor ani hMgc,) 

Sih^ aix McU'/iil'ii'e^h,'.'.".'.'. IS 00 

Nails, 100 lbs. at 5 cents per lb. 5 DO 

Hoes, IdoiBD 4 60 

Soger and coffee for sick, 75 lbs., 

at 10 cents per lb 7 60 

Annual wear and tear of land, sa; 
5 percent, upon ealimilcJ va- 
lue (6.600).. ... 330 00 
Contingencies, siirli as re-stack- 
in|; the place nilh mules, near 

and tear of wagons, etc 200 00 

Cost of transporting ISO bales 

perbals '. 90 00 

Loss b; death of old itegre, sa; 100 00 

Whole expenses and loss 81,383 00 

Mr. Solon Robinson, a very observant 
mgrieullurisl, who has been traveling ei- 
lensively in the South, furnishes some 
■lalislics to the same effect. He presents 
(he case of Col. Williams's plantation, at 
Societ; Hill, S. C. 

4,S0O acres ofknd (3,7UU in cul- 
tivation) at 815 863,000 00 

S54 slaves, at 9360 each, average 
oldandyoung B9.900 00 

60 mules and mares, and one 
jack, and one stud, average 
860 3,720 00 

SOOhead of cattle, at 810 S,000 00 

600 bead of hoes, at S2 1,000 00 

»3<^arl»ond6 Hagons_ 6S0 00 

60 bull-longue nIoWB, 60«having 
do., US lurtiing io.. 15 drill 
do., 15 harrows, at an average 
of 81 60 each 26S 00 

All other plantation tools esti- 
mated, worth 1,000 00 

8161,402 00 

831,000 lbs, colton,al.. 

13,600 lbs. of bacon, taken Tor 

home place end factory 675 00 

Beef and butter for ditto and 

■ales 600 00 

1,100 bushel of com and meal 

for ditto and sales 650 00 

SO cords of tan bark for his tan 

yard 480 00 

Charses to others for blacksmith 

work 100 00 



OF 

Mutton and wool for home use 
and sales 125 00 

2,430 Of 

331,000 lbs.) 5,464 (M) 

Cents, 4.7 

Interest is only counted on the 

first five items, 81SS,620, at 

seven percent 911,103 00 

3,9S0 yards Dundee bagging, at 

16 cts., (6 yarda to a bale .... 636 BO 

3,184 lbs. of rope, at 6 cents... 191 0* 

Taxes on S54 slaves, si 76 cents 193 Ot 

Taieaonland 70 00 

Three overseers' wagCB 900 00 

Medical attendance, $1 35 pel 

head 317 Jt 

Bill of yearly supply of iron, 

nvernge. 100 00 

T'lowaflTiJolherlools purchased, 

annual avci-nge 100 00 

200 pairsof shoes, 8175 ; annual 

supply of hits, 8100 S7S OO 

Bill of roiton and woolen cloth. 810 01 

100 coKon comfarlcrs, in lieu nf 

bed blankets IM 01 

100 oil-cloth capotes (New- York 

cost) .-- 87 SO 

30 small woolen blankets for in- 
fants iSM 

Calico drcisand handkerchief foT 

each nomanandgtil, extreof 

other clothing", ... .-, 8S 0* 

Christmas presents, given m 

lieuof HegTOcrop" IIS OO 

60 sacks of salt — . BO 00 

Annual average, outlay for iron 

and wood work for carts and 

wagons 100 IH 

I.iiiiFBTidpbHiprbDUghttastyeaT IH 09 
Annual average outlay for gin, 

belts, etc. 80 00 

400 gallons of mobsses 100 01 

3 kei[s tobacco, 860; 3 bbls. of 

flour,tlO 7OO0 

j of a cent a pound on cotton, 

for freight and commission. . . S,0G9 W 

17,SM48 
Deduct other products than cot- 
ton 2,*3OO0 

Cost of cotton 815.4U 0* 

Showing the average coal of prodnciiu 
cotton per lb. a little less than 4 cents sad 
7 mills. Had this cotton sold at 6 cents, 
(he proEla would have been 91,973 68. ri 
7 cents, 8S,3S5 04. which was about what il 
brought, being little more than 3 per «»t 

The following is given by Mr. '. 
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the reaalts on a plantation in Alabama, 
in Marengo county, and owned by Robert 
Montague, Esq. 

Expenses. 

Interest on capital at seven per 

cent $5,756 80 

Cash expenses, taxes, average, 100 00 

Blankets, hats and shoes, (other 
clothing all homemade) 

Medical bill, average not exceed- 
ing 

600 lbs. iron, 930 ; hoes and 
spaides, S30 

Average outlay for mules over 
what are raised 

Average expense yearly for ma- 
chinery repairs. 



250 00 
40 00 
60 00 

100 00 

20 00 
Bagging and rope 350 00 

$6,676 00 

Capital Invested. 

1,100 acres of land, at $26 $27,500 00 

120 slaves, at $400 48,000 00 

4 wagons 400 00 

5 yoke of oxen at $30 150 00 

30 mules and horses, at $75 2,250 00 

4,000 bushels corn on hand for 

plantation use, at 35 cents.... 

Fodder and oats, do. do. do 

40 head of cattle, at $3, do. do.. 
70 do. sheep, at $2, do. do.. 
250 do. hogs, do. do . . 

20,000 lbs. bacon and pork, do. . 
Flows and all other tools, do.. 



1,400 


00 


200 


00 


200 


00 


140 


00 


600 


00 


1,000 


00 


500 


00 


$82,240 00 



hibits in calculating the profits of a busi- 
ness investment, is in adding the item of 
interest upon capital as expense. A per- 
son investing money in any enterprise is 
justly considered to be doing a fair business 
if he makes a small percentage over inter- 
est and expenses ; and the statement which 
Mr. Robinson furnishes of Col. Williams's 
plantation, only proves that our fellow- 
citizen makes about 12^^ per cent, on his 
capital, and that too with the price of cotton 
placed as low as six cents in Charleston-^ 
for freight and commission are included in 
the table of " expenses." 

lu the first place, the actual capital invest- 
ed is clearly misstated, as we have shown 
above. In the second place we deny the 
principle of adding interest on the capital, as 
part of the expenses, when the object is to 
find out the profits upon that capital. In the 
third place, Mr. Robinson calculates interest 
upon the cost of the stock of the plantation, 
which is obviously fallacious and deceptive, 
where it^ natural increase must amount to 
more than the interest. In the fourth place, 
he omits to add to the income of the plan- 
tation the natural increase of the labor em- 
ployed thereon — an item which is always 
prominent in the planter's calculation, and 
which would unquestionably amount to 5 or 
6 per cent, per annum upon their original 
cost. And, in the fifth place, he has en- 
tirely neglected the increased value arising 
from the yearly improvement of a well cul- 
tivated plantation. We think the cas 
fairly stated. The result then, accordin 
our views, will be as follows : 



This crop, 128,000, lbs. at 6 per cent, net, 
will leave a balance of $1,004 20, which is 
just about enough to pay the owner common 
wages of an overseer, which business he 
attends to himself. 

The Columbia South Carolinian, how- 
ever, makes considerable havoc among the 
figures of Mr. Robinson, to which they 
present a very open flank. Referring to 
Mr. Williams's place, the editor says : 

True Profits of CoUon Planters. — Mr. 
Robinson has included 1,600 acres of 
land not in cultivation. All the land (4,200 
acres) in his estimate of capital was valued 
at $15 per acre, so that here is $22,600 
called " capital" in a business where it is 
no such thing. It may be said that land 
for fuel, timber, cattle pasture and range 
for stock, are necessary to carrying on the 
business of cotton planting, and so it is ; but 
we think one-half of the residue of the land, 
say 750 acres, would be a large allowance 
for these purposes. At the least, then, we 
make a reduction of the " capital" to the 
amount of 11,260 — leaving the real capital 
$160,152. But the most glaring incon- 
•iatency which our agricultural tourist ex- 



CAPITAL INVESTED, $150,153 00. 
INCOMI OP THB FARM. 

331,136 lbs. cotton, at 6 cents $10,808 10 

Bacon and other provisions 2,430 00 

Increase of ne^oes, say 5 per cent., set 
down as capital $89,000 4,405 00 



$96,703 10 



Tbe annual expenses of the farm, as item- 
ized by Mr. Robinson, a Aill estimate, 
including freight and commission, 



6,791 48 



Net profits of capital invested $90,001 08 

These profits amount to over thirteen per 
cent, per annum over all expenses — the 
Charleston price of cotton being only put 
down at 6 cents. Suppose the crop averaged 
eight cents in Charleston, as it would do at 
the present time, the profits would be 
$26,614 40, or nearly 18 per cent. 

The calculations of the Alabama plantation 
would, perhaps, show a still greater errror 
but we cannot arrive at correct results, as the 
whole number of acres, and not the quantity 
under cultivation, is given ; and the state- 
ment made, that the plantation having on it 
120 slaves, oply made about $1,000 over in- 
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teriMt and expenses, as Mr. Robinson says, 

i'nst the common wages of an overseer ! We 
:now not what this tourist's object was in 
giving publication to a statement so much 
calculated to deceive. We have no doubt, 
however, that he unwittingly made the 
mistakes referred to. We have shown that 
cotton planting, at a moderate price for cot- 
ton, pays 13 per cent. profiL 

COTTON.— Analysis of.— One hundred 
parts of cotton wool, on being heated in "a 

Slatina crucible, lost 85.89 parts. The resi- 
uum, on being ignited under a muffle till 
the whole of the carbon was consumed, lost 
12.735, and left a white ash which weighed 
nearly 1 per cent., or 1.9347. Of this ash, 
nearly 44 per cent, was soluble in water. 
Its coositueuts were as follows : 

Carbonate of potash (with a trace of 

soda) - 44.29 

Phosphate of lime (with a trace of mag- 
nesia) 25.34 

Carbonate of lime 8.97 

Carbonate of magnesia 6.75 

Silica 4.12 

Sulphate of potassa 2.90 

Alumina 1.40 

Chloride of potassium, ) 

Sulphate of lime, C ^^^ ,^^ g 33 

Phosphate of potassa, I 

Oxide of iron, (a trace,) / 

100.00 

Analytu of Cotton Seed. — One hundred 
parts, treated as before, lost 77.387, and the 
residuum, after being burnt under a muffle, 
left 3.986 parts of a perfectly white ash, the 
composition of which was as follows : 

Phosphate of lime (with traces of mag- 
nesia) 61.34 

Phosphate of potassa (with traces of 

soda) 31.73 

Sulphate of potassa 2.65 

fiilica 1.68 

Carbonate of lime 47 

Carbonate of magnesia 27 

Chloride of potassium.. 25 

Carbonate ot potassa, 1 

lulphal^ of m"^esia, [ and loss, 1.68 
Alumina and oxide of iron, / 

100.00 
With respect to these analyses, we may 
for the present observe, that the seeds 
yielded nearly four times as much of the ash 
«s the cotton itself did, and at the same time 
contained a much larger proportion of the 
phosphoric acid and of lime. In this respect, 
the quantity of both these substances is 
greater, as shown by the American analysis, 
than in that of Dr. Ure. Whether this may 
be owing to different kinds of wool having 
been employed^ or to differences in the modes 
of analysis, can only be known when the 
analysis shall have been repeated by chem* 
lata with different kinds of cotton. 
Id rotaming our obtenrationa on aoila, it is 



first of all, necessary to obaenre that, tbongh 
no one will dispute the pararaoaut impor- 
tance of the chemical constitaenta of the soil, 
yet these may be considered in some respecti 
to be only of comparative value, as it is 
equally necessary to attend to the physical 
state of the soil, and to both, in connectioQ 
with the climate of particular localities. The 
mechanical state of the soil, its greater or 
less degree of porosity or of tenacity, ena- 
bling the roots to spread with more or less 
facility, so as to fix the plant steadily in the 
earth, at the same time that they supply it 
with a large portion of its nutriment, is oe* 
cessarily 01 great importance. Bat as a coo- 
siderable portion of the food of plants is sap- 
plied by the air, its different states and doe 
supply require also to be attended to. in ad- 
dition to climate : no chemical composition 
or mechanical states will compensate for no- 
suitableness of climate. We all know ihid 
our oaks are as little likely to flourish within 
the tropics, as South American palms in our 
meadows; and no one now expects that oar 
rich variety of orchids would flourish, if, 
supplying them with every requisite of site, 
of soil, of culture, and even of temperatnre, 
we denied them a moist atmosphere. And 
yet a few years only have elapsed since it 
was considered a rarity to flower these air 
plantti and also, since mountain rice wasa^ 
tempted to be cultivated here in the open air, 
because it came from a cool climate, and wis 
said to be cultivated without irrigation. Bat 
it was forgotten that, daring the seaaoo of 
cultivation in its native mountains, rain falls 
almost every dayi and the air is in a state of 
continual moisture. So also in the culture of 
cotton, a certain state of the soil, both with 
respect to its chemical composition and in 
mechanical state, may be well suited to one 
situation, and yet not be desirable in another, 
chiefly from a difference in the condition of 
the atmosphere. For instance, a certain de^ 
gree of porosity of the soil may retain and 
bring just enough of water within the reach 
of the roots, and yet if the atmosphere be* 
came more damp, the soil ma^ require to be 
made dryer by drainage. Agam. if in aootber 
situation the air is more dry, and evaporation 
necessarily greater, both from the surfiice of 
the earth and from that of the leaves, a soil 
more retentive of moisture will be more suit- 
able than one which is more open, and which 
thus allows moisture to escape, not only by 
evaporation, but by drainage. These varie- 
ties may be observed, not only in the soil 
and climate of different localities, but even 
in the same locality at different seasons of the 
year, especially in a country like India, whidi, 
in the language of meteorologists, is in many 
partH one of extremes. As plants obtain from 
the ground their water, holding in solotioB 
saline and earthy particles, and are depend- 
ent upon the air for the elements of organic 
matter, it is evidently essential to pay eqadl 
attention to both cases, for it is difficalt, nay, 
impossible, in both casei, to rnj whether tha 
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nil Of lbs clinito boi lbs inoBt influence , 
apan •uocevfnl cullivatioD, and it ig ii«arl; w I 
niete«, to nae the wordi of Mr. Keill, ■« 
*' Attempting to deciilo which hatf of a pair 

or which of the Taclon, 5 or 6, concrihutea 
moll lo the production of DO." I 

Willi roped to the practical ioferencea 
deduclble from the chemical acalysia, we 
may GrM quote the opiaioD of Mr. P^ddiag- 
loQ, thai carbuDBle of litue was esaeiilial lo 
Rood collOD soil. Subsequently, he observed 
thattheAmerican. the Maaritius. and the best 
Singapore soil, contain a coosidembla per- 
CentHgt) of vegetable matter, and soma part 



cold »a 

an soils contain very little vegetable i 
and ibii wholly soluble in water; 
the beat contaiu a far larger prnpot 



lime, though u< 






value uj i[ie presence oj vegeu 
For a acil in Bengal, which couta 
ingly minute proportions of lime i 
ceous matter, and in which he ci 



JO, worth from 9d t 
experiment, for seven or i 
wbicb lie h^d always gooi 



ighl y. 



(pie. 



s good 



er) of 7DdiB. and of « 



rect to the plants 
inured with the 
in the jheela 



liter, and 15.00 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime, yielded chiefly by ihe 
small ihells contained in the above depoaita. 
Mr. E. Si,[W, as the result of his analyaes, 
remarks: "thai the goodness of tba toila 
from Georgia depended, probably, far more 

chemical corapotition. and that Ihe presence 
of lime or any oilier lubitaiice would appear 
of far less impnruincelhsn ibat the soil should 
be. not loo rich, but of a light and porous 
characlor. so Ihsl delicate fibres of the roots 
might penetrate easilv in all direciions." 
This opinion is probably not far from ihe 
truth, wherever the climate ia most suiuble 
to Ibe cullivatlon of cotton. 
Dr. Wight, after 



ral soils.we must consider in ooDneotkiD with 
vlimata. 

COTTON PLANT— Analysis or thb,— 
Al the Farmers' Club of Kew-York, the 
Hon. Uixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, re- 
marked Ihal Ihe seed of ihe cotton made 
mther more Ihon three-fourtha of Ihe plant, 
jind every 1300 lbs. gives 350 clean cotton. 
' The Club, in accordance with bis sug- 
gestion, resolved upon having prepared a 
complete and perfect analysis of the stalk. 
Iioll. fibre and seed of Ihe cotton plant." 
The analysis hitherto made by Dr. Shepard, 
eitended only lo the wool and seed. The 
results as we have theui are : — One hundred 
parts cotton wool lost 86.0(1 parts in a plalina 
crucible, leavingaeharred residuum, "which 
on being ignited under a muffle until every 
part of the carbon was consumed, lost 12.986 
iind left an almost purely white ash whose 
weight was 0.9S47. Of this ash about 44 per 
i^eni. waa found soluble tti water. It con- 
tained 12 88 of sand, an adventitious product 
of barvesline. Deducting the sand, the cott- 
9titution of t^e ash is obtained ; and abstract- 
ing Ihe carbonic acid as Ihe rcaull of incine- 
ration. Dr. S, shows that to constitute every 
lOU parts of the ash. the cotton plant wiU 
lake from the soil the following important 

Potassa (with possible traces of 

soda) 31.09 pounda. 

[,ime 17.05 " 

Magnesia 3.26 " 

Phosphoric acid 18,30 " 

Sulphuric acid 1.82 " 

64.93 
Or, for 10.000 lbs. cotton wool, Iherc will be 
rafcen G4,93 lbs. of these elements. 

A table corres ponding with Ihe one above 
IS derived from oipenmonts upon Cotlon 









u chouse, he prefers ' 
colored, light, almost sandy loan 
has been long out of cultivation, > 
belter." The black cotton siiil, i 



the purpose, is remarkable for its power of 
retaiuiiig inoislure ; while of the red toil, be 
•ays : " ngaiu, I am informed that in some 
parts of the counlry, for example, in iho Vii' 
agapntam district, the finest cotton cnipa. 
both as lo quantity and qualiiy. are railed on 
red soils, uud the redder, the belter for Ihe 
p urpuse,' Bui the suitableness of these seva- 



95.70 

In comparing the above table with that 
ifTorded by the cotton wool, a marked dissi- 
iiiilarily presents itself The ash of Ihe 
cotton seed is fourfold ihat ofllio fibre ; while 
the former has also treble the pliosphoric 
aeid posBCaaed by tlir latter, na will the rooro 
clearly appear when wc present the analyslg, 
under another form, corresponding with the 
second table under collon wool. 

From (he foregoing analysis, it would 
appear difficult lo imagine a vegetable com- 

I pound better adapted for ferlilizing land than 
the cotton seed ; nor can we any longer be 

: surprised at the well-known fact, Ihdl soils 
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long cropped with this staple, without a re- 
turn to them of the inorganic matters with- 
drawn in the seed, become completely ex- 
hausted and unproductive. 

Dr. lire gave in 1825 the following anar 
lysis of Sea uland Cotton. — 1. Matter soluble 
in water, sixty-four parts, consisting of 

Carbonate of potash 44.8 

Muriate of potash 9.9 

Sulphate of potash 9.3 

2. Matter insoluble in water. 

Phosphate of lime 9.0 

Carbonate of lime 10.6 

Phosphate of magnesia 8.4 

Peroxide of iron 3.0 

Alumina a trace, and lass. . . , 5.0 



100.0 



COTTON WORM— Its History, Charac- 
ter, Visitations, etc. — 'The following are 
some remarks on the nature of the cotton fly 
of 1846, being a sequel to a dissertation on 
the usefulness of a knowledge of the natural 
history of insects, written last winter. I 
send you that portion only which treats of 
the cotton fly, as falling more especially 
within the province of your periodical. 
This manuscript would not have sought a 

Clace upon your pages, had not my attention 
eeo drawn to it by the ill-founded appre- 
hensions of many planters concerning the 
present existence of the cotton worm, an 
event utterly impossible, for if it makes its 
appearance at all this season, it most cer- 
tainly will not do so until the cotton plant 
has attained its greatest maturity. I see, 
also, in your Review, a communication 
claiming to show the means by which the 
army worm may be effectually eradicated, 
in which is displayed the greatest ignorance 
as to the general laws that govern the insect 
world. The writer states that the cbiysalis 
of the cotton fly may be plowed up, and 
thus destroyed, &c.J JNow, these chrysales 
never go in the ground at all, but are in- 
variably attached to something above the 
surface. This is a fact that could not have 
escaped the attentive observer. 1 ask how 
a chrysalis, invariably formed above ground, 
and incapable of locomotion, is to work its 
way beneath the soil ? As to the insect, on 
any condition, secreting itself in the earth, 
beneath the bark of trees, under fallen tim- 
ber, &c., it is altogether a mistake, if not an 
absurdity, and easier asserted than proved. 
In treating of the cotton fly, in the folluwing 
pages, my aim has been to fouud my asser- 
tions upon general principles, and though 
the practised entomologist may find some 
inaccuracies in the detail, yet I insist upon 
the principles as universal and incontro- 
vertible. 



Let us now pass to the consideratioQ of 
the cotton fly, premising, however, before 
entering into an examination of this destruc- 
tive little moth, that my remarks are in- 
tended less to enlighten others, thao to 
elicit information from some one who ii 
better able to inform the public mind on 
this interesting subject. As lor myself, I 
must confess that my limited observations do 
not justify me in ooming to any positive con* 
elusions, nor have they by any means satisfied 
my curiosity, but my mformation, sach as it is, 
I give in the following pages, with the hope 
that, however imperfect it may prove in the 
main, yet, that some mite of information may 
be gleaned from it. It is impossible to 
think for a moment that this species of moth 
has escaped the observation of eotomolo- 
gists, for the plant upon which it feeds, to 
the absolute exclusion of all others, (being 
the great staple production of many coqd- 
tries,) must have brought it into notice it 
various times and at various places. From 
its univorous nature, (to coin a word) it 
must have been coeval with and inseparable 
from the existence of the cotton plant. My 
principal motive for broaching this subject, 
is on account of the frequent remarks msde^ 
and fears entertained, that the army worm 
I would become an annual plague. But since 
J have investigated their nature, I have 
come to the conclusion that these fears are 
groundless, and that the cotton fly can never 
become naturalized in our climate. 

The first eruption, as I am informed by 
an old planter, that this insect made on the 
cotton fields of Louisiana, was about the 
year 1820, when its progress was marked 
with the same utter destruction of the cotton 
crop, as in the subsequent years of their ap- 
pearance. It then disappeared until *40, a 
period of twenty years. There is some- 
thing singular and unaccountable in the 
periods ot this insect, something vastly diffe- 
rent from the periodicities of others which 
find wiih us, for they appear to be 



we 



governed by some fixed laws ; the most of 
them are annual, very few biennial Now, 
the grasshopper, house-fly, and mu^quito may 
be looked for at the return of summer, with 
as much confidence and certainly as we look 
for the revolutions of the seanons. The 
cicada septemdecem never fails to make hit 
appearance once in seventeen years. Bat 
wlio can tell whether the cotton fly will ap- 
pear next year, or fifty years hence T No 
scourge, whether under the form of a de- 
vouring insect, or that of a maligoant dis- 
ease, ever became annual iu one particaltr 
place. Look at the locust of Egypt: sup- 
pose that voracious insect to b«^ome anonai, 
the prolific valley of the Nile, once the 
granary of Asia and Europe, would become 
a howling desert. Look at the plague tbit 
devastates, sometimes, Smyrna and Constaft* 
tinople, did the cause of that distemper ad 
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with tbe like intensity at each retam of the 
seoBon, those flourishing cities would long 
since have been numbered with Thebes 
and Memphis. Let tbe cholera or yellow 
fever prevail in New-Orleans every year, as 
it has at times, and that great emporium of 
tbe Sontb-West would become a puny vil- 
lage. Is there not an invisible hand that 
sways the destinies of the world 7 a hand 
that stays the devastations of plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine ! 

The cotton fly belongs to that numerous 
class of insects known to naturalists under 
the term of phalena or moth tribe. It re- 
sembles tbe butterfly tribe iu many respects. 
but its chief point of difference is that all 
moths flj at night, and are attracted by 
bright lights, and may be seen darting 
through the flame of a candle, daring the 
summer and fall months, to the great annoy- 
ance of those who desire the benefit of its 
light. Butterflies fly only during the day. 

The following are its specific characters, 
without the technicalities made use of by 
the naturalist, so far as they could well be 
avoided : 

Antenns, or little horns projecting from 
the head, setaceous or termmating a point 
like a bristle, of a drab color, and five lines 
in length, being about half of the length of 
the body. 

Wings incumbent, defleza; under surface 
of thorax or breast, of a dull silvery white, 
insensibly terminating on the abdomen and 
wings iu a color tending to a russet; the 
upper surface of the wings and back varying 
somewhat in diflerent individuals, but gene- 
rally of a changeable golden color, with fer- 
ruginous zig-zag lines traversing the surface 
transversely ; — posterior margin bordered 
with a narrow strip of pale pink color, with 
snpall denticulations. On the upper surface 
of the wings there are two black spots, one 
on each, about the middle of the base ; legs 
white, the four posterior very long when 
compared with the front ones, which are 
short and slender ; the tail simple. The 
length of this insect is about nine lines from 
head to tail. Expansion of tbe wings at the 
tips, about the same measurement. To con- 
clude, I will add that the shape of this moth 
is very much like that of an isosceles tri- 
angle, with the line forming the base in- 
flected inwardly about two lines. This 
peculiar figure is produced by the exterior 
angle of the upper wings projecting beyond 
that of the interior angle. 

During the present year, the time that my 
observations commenced for the first time, 
the cotton fly again made its appearance in 
the latter part of August, at first making but 
little progress, but abotit the middle of Sep- 
f ember the<r numbers increased so pro- 
digiously, that in many instances they 
would eat over a field of several hundred 
acres in four or eight days. 



The number of ecgs deposited by the 
female is uncertain ; they are smaller than a 
mustard seed, and always deposited on the 
under-surface of the leaf during the night — 
in a few days their eggs hatch. The worm, 
at first a minute living point, falls imme- 
diately to work to devour the leaf; its 
growth is rapid, for its labors cease not night 
nor day until it arrives at maturity, it then 
winds itself up into a leaf by means of a 
web resembling cobweb, casts its skin and 
changes into a chrysalis, in which state it 
remains ten days, then it bursts the thin 
walls of the chrysalis, and comes forth a 
perfect insect. In turn, it begins the work 
of reproduction, deposits its eggs, and in ten 
more days it dies. 

Thus, in every ten days there is an ad- 
ditional generation, and they go on increas- 
ing ad iTifinilum. As soon as the leaves were 
consumed in a field, this great army took up 
its march ; some in search of comfortable 
auarters, where they might repose from 
tueir labors; others on a foraging expedition 
to replenish the means of their subsistence. 
The first took shelter in the first leaf ihey 
met with, but generally they proceeded as 
far as the fence, a barrier beyond which 
they never traveled, where they found a 
plentiful supply of leaves, in which they en- 
veloped themselves. The second division 
extended their march much farther, some- 
times traveling half a mile from the point 
whence they started, perishing by cart loads 
for want of food and the many casualties to 
which their journey subjected them, such as 
carriage wheels, heat of the sun, and the ra- 
pacity of birds. 

Here, then, it would appear was an end 
to the cotton worm, for a season at least, for 
those which yet remain in chrysalis in the 
fence corners, will change to the fly in ten 
days. But where are now the cotton leaves 
upon which the pregnant female is to deposit 
her eggs 1 There is not one left. If they 
are placed on any other leaf the eggs may 
hatch, but the worm must perish, as wo 
have just seen them perishing by myriads 
while wending their way through a various 
and luxuriant herbage in search of that food 
intended for them by nature. In ten days 
from the time that the worm becomes a 
chrysalis on the borders of the cotton fields, 
a host of flies are seen issuing therefrom : 
they go forth in search of food for their 
forthcoming progeny ; now it is to be found 
their days arc numbered, in ten more if 
they meet with no cotton leaves they them- 
selves must die, and thus put an end to the 
whole race. But their search is continued, 
and now when the weary insect is ready to 
finish its term of days, a tender but sparse 
foliage crowns the leafless twigs of the cot- 
tan plant, on them the eggs are deposited : 
they hatch, the worm eats, returns again to 
its chrysalis. The cotton stalk still puts 
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forth new leaves, they grow and expand 
until the fields again look green ; ten days, 
aye, forty elapses, yet there is not a worm 
to be found. One would have thought that 
this second crop of leaves would scarcely 
have been sufficient for a single repast for 
them, yet the food that they so lately 
devoured with such voraciousness is now 
left untouched. What is the matter ! "Why 
don't they eat, their food is spread before 
them? Read on, the answer will be found 
in the sequel. Let us examine the cause. 
In nearly every fourth leaf we find a 
chrysalis writhing and contorting itself at 
the touch. Ah ! here is the explanation of 
the difficulty, this is no ten days' chrysalis, 
but that in which it is to hibernate, possibly 
for one winter, perchance for twenty. Lot 
us take a pocket full of these home, and 
place them beneath tumblers, and wait 

raticntly to see what they will produce. If 
had found a treasure, my delight could not 
have been greater than that I experienced at 
the idea of unraveling this mystery. But 
man is prone to disappointment, as wc shall 
soon see. About the fifteenth of November 
the insect appeared, but, mirabiU dictu! as 
diffi'rent from the cotton fly as it is possible 
to suppose one insect could differ from 
another. It belonged altogether to a dif- 
ferent family, a description of which I give, 
as follows : 

Antennon filiform; black, six lines in 
length. Palpi four, two external and two 
intermediate, the external white, twice the 
length of the other two, in shape angular, 
the angle projecting externally. The two 
middle are straight, scarcely perceptible 
over a strong light ; they are of a dark 
color. Wings four ; hymenopterous ; in- 
cumbent, extending to and exactly even with 
the end of the tail ; shape of the wings, 
which are small and extremely delicate, are 
like that of a fan. Front legs half the 
length of the posterior, of a uniform orange 
color ; the intermediate legs very little 
longer than the anterior ; the thighs of a 
deep orange color, the rest of the leg 
annulated with orange and white. The 
posterior legs long in comparison to the 
others ; thighs of a deep orange color, the 
rest of the leg annulated with black and 
white, the rings being larger than those of 
the intermediate. The trunk is of a uniform 
shining black, as would be the upper surface 
of the abdomen also, were it not for the verj' 
narrow white bands which connect the black 
scales together, giving to the abdomen an 
annulated appearance ; these white lines do 
not encircle the abdomen, but terminate 
uniformly on the sides. On the under sur- 
face of the abdomen these white rings again 
commence, which are much larger than 
those on the upper surface, causing the 
abdomen to look almost white. The tail 



terminates in a bifurcated sheath, inclotiof 
a long blunt sting, projecting considerably 
beyond the tail, and forming a very promi- 
nent feature in the general figure of the 
insect. This is a small slender insect, much 
longer than the honey bee, but not so thick. 
Now, it is evident from its specific 
character, as well as from its parasitic na- 
ture, this insect belongs to that numerooi 
class called ichneumongy of which there ait 
upwards of five hundred species. As I am 
not at present in possession of any practical 
work on Entomology, I cannot determine 
the species of this ichneumon, but to show 
that it difi*ers in some respect from the 
family to which it belongs, I will quote a 
paragraph from a work before me, in which 
are set forth some peculiarities belonging to 
that class of insects as a genus : 

" The whole of this singular genus have been de> 
nominated parasitical, on arcount of the very extn- 
ordinary manner in which they provide forthe ftitvra 
support of their young. The fly feeds on the honey 
of tlowers, and when about to lay her eggs, perforates 
the body of Home other insect, or its larva tnthHti 
Hting or instrument, at the end of the abdomen, wai 
then deposits them. The eggs in a few days hatck, 
and the young larvte, which resemble minute white 
maggots, nourish themselves with the jnices of the 
foster parent, which, however, continues to dmts 
about and feed until near the time of its changing is* 
to a chrysalis, when the larvs of the ichneamos 
creep out by perforating the skin in various placet, 
and each spinning itself up in a small oval silkei 
case^ changes into a chrysalis, and after a certain 
period they emerge in the state of complete ichnes- 
mons ' 



>» 



It will be seen that there is a peculiarity 
attached to this ichneumon not included in 
the above description, that of appropriating 
the chrysalis as well as the larvae of other 
insects, to the use of their young. AD 
ichneumons that I ever read of spin their 
own chrysalis, but this is the prince of 
parasites, for not content with eating the 
substance of his neighbor, he seizes also CNI 
his house. So far as I have read concerning 
this curious family of insects, this is a 
nondescript. As an example of these 
insects called ichneumons, I may mention 
the ichneumon scduclor, or dirt-dauber, well 
known to everybody as that wasp-like insect 
which builds its clay houses on the walls, 
and particularly in the recesses of windows, 
to the great annoyance of the tidy house- 
wife. 

Thus is answered the question why the 
cotton fly did not again eat up the scant 
foliage which subsequently appeared on the 
stalks. This little usurper goes forth in 
search of *' whom he may devour,'' and ae 
soon as he finds a house built and well 
provisioned, he seizes upon it for hit 
posterity, which he docs in the following 
manner : when he finds a cotton worm he 
pierces it with the instrument with which 
its tail is armed, and deposits an egg ; the 
cotton worm soon spins itself up into its 
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case, there to await the period of its perfec- 
tion, which never arrives, for soon the egg 
of I he ichneumon hatches, and falls to 
devouring his helpless companion. This 
work of extermination continues until there 
18 not a vestige of the cotton fly left. 1 
▼enture to say, while I am now writing, 
(first of December,) there is not an egg^ 
chrysalis, or fly, in the confines of the 
United States. My speculations on the na- 
ture and habits of the cotton fly have led me 
to adopt the following hypothesis : That it 
is a native of tropic^ climates, and never 
can pass a single wiuter beyond them, con- 
sequently never can become naturalized in 
the United States, or any where else where 
the cotton plant is not perennial, for nature 
has made no provision by which they can 
survive more than ten or twelve days, there- 
fore they must perish wherever the cotton 
plant perishes during a period of Ave or six 
months. That wherever they have pre- 
vailed in our cotton growing regions, it is 
when they have become very numerous and 
consumed all the cotton in their native 
climes, and then go in search of their food 
in more northern climates. It is not to be 
presumed that this happens oflen, but the 
same remark will hold in regard to the cot- 
ton fly as it will to many other insects, that 
owing to some unknown cause they become 
exceedingly numerous, but at long and 
irregular intervals. The locust has already 
been noticed as an example, and many more 
might be cited. I, however, will mention 
another to which I was an eye-witness : 
About eighteen years ago the greeny or blow- 
fyj became so numerous that thousands of 
animals perished by them, as also some 
human beings. The least spot of blood, 
the moisture of the mouth, eyes,ornose, was 
sufficient to cause a deposit of eggs. Sick 
persons, particularly those who had not 
proper attention, sufiered. Several negro 
children who came under my notice, fell a 
sacrifice to them, and it was with difl&culty 
that many others were saved. In these 
instances the fly deposited the eggs within 
the nostrils, where they soon caused death 
by producing inflammation of the brain. 
This fly is annual, and scarcely ever de- 
posits its eggs on an animal, except it be 
the victim of a running sore ; but at the 
period alluded to above, it appeared that 
there was scarcely animal flesh enough to 
feed the maggots of this numerous host. It 
is but once within my recollection, that I 
have witnessed this phenomenon, and 
neither before nor since have I heard of 
such ravages of the green fly. Why they 
should have existed in such incredible num- 
hers at the time referred to is a question 
not to be easily answered. 

There are three circumstances upon which 
I found my arguments in support of my 



hypothesis of the cotton fly : First. Nature 
has made no provision by which it could 
survive the winter season. Second. The 
irregularity of their appearance. Third. 
Their progress from south to north, and 
from west to east. 

It may be remarked on proposition first, 
that all insects included within the genus 
phalena^ hibernate in the state of a chrysalis, 
therefore it is utterly impossible for the 
cotton fly to hibernate in that manner, as 
they remain but ten days in chrysalis. The 
fly does not hibernate, for the period of their 
existence is but ten or twelve days. It 
cannot be in the state of the egg^ for it is a 
law equally inflexible with regard to this 
tribe, that the egg must be deposited on the 
leaf on which the larvae are to feed, and the 
reason is very plain, for these larvse, when 
first hatched, arc minute living points, of an 
exceedingly helpless nature, almost devoid 
of locomotion, or possessing it in too small 
a degree to enable it go in search of its 
food. But let us suppose that the egg does 
Hurvive the winter, how does it happen that 
when the worm first makes its appearance 
it is found on the very summits of the cot- 
ton instead of the lower branches : parts 
that it would reach the soonest if it pro- 
ceeded from the ground upwards. 

The phaJcna mosi^ or silk worm, is an 
insect of the same genus as the cotton fly, 
and whose habitudes are very much the 
,same as the latter, tropical in its nature, 
confining itself to a particular vegetable, the 
different species of mulberry, and being 
short lived in the chrysalis, remaining in 
this state but fifteen days. At the approach 
of winter, when the mulberry trees cast their 
leaves and remain leafless for manv months, 
these insects, in our climate, would all 
perish, were they lefl to themselves. But 
art in this respect has triumphed over 
nature, for the silk grower at a certain 
season gathers a parcel of eggs and places 
them in a cold dark place until the mulberry 
tree shall again afford them food in the 
spring, and in this manner they are per- 
petuated, and this is the only possible way 
that they could be preserved here ; they are 
like some tender exotic, which flourishes as 
long as the warmth of the hot-house affords 
them a congenial atmosphere, but perishes 
if left to buflfet the rigors of winter. 

Proposition Second. Here I contend that 
when an insect is a native of or naturalized 
in any country, they are always governed 
by some invariable laws which determine 
their appearance. The grasshopper is an- 
nual, coming every spring or sunimer ; the 
locust of our climate scptem-decennial, 
appearing once in seventeen years, but the 
cotton fly has no regular periods of return, 
showing that when it reaches our climate it 
is by some casualty. 
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In proposition third, I maintain that if the 
cotton fly sojourned here during the winter 
or winters, that when it did appear at all, it 
would do so simultaneously through the 
whole cotton district, instead of which we 
see it progressing regularly from south to 
north, and from west to east. 

Such are the speculations that I have 
entertained concerning the cotton worm, 
from which I conclude it originates in 
South America, and reaches us through 
Mexico, and never can become a denizen of 
our soil. — Gorham. 

COTTON CATERPILLAR.— This fatal 
worm, like the locust of Egypt, threatens to 
leave no " green thing alive" wherever it 
finds admission. It is the scourge of the 
cotton planter, and the devastation of his 
teeming fields is almost the certain result of 
its visits. Whoever shall devise a scheme 
for the extirpation of such an enemy, will 
confer a benefit upon his country, which 
nothing could reward. All eflforts have 
hitherto proved unavailing. Mr. Afl3eck, of 
Mississippi, that able and practical agricul- 
turist, thus describes the character and 
habits of the insect. 

"The parent insect is a night-flying or 
owlet moth, I think belonging to the Mames- 
TRAD^ — of a beautiful greenish gray, with 
bronze shading : on each outer wing there 
are two small white spots, shaded with 
bronze, near the shoulder and in a line with 
the edge ; and lower down, a large kidney- 
shaped black or brown spot, shaded with 
white. Several wavy lines of purple crop 
the outer wing, which has also a fringe of 
the same color on the inner edge, and a fringe 
gray and purple at the end. The body is 
thick, and tapers to the end. The female is 
larger than the male, but they arc otherwise 
much alike. The female deposits her eggs 
on the leaf (I am not fully satisfied that they 
are placed only there) in clusters ; they are 
round, and whitish or pale green, and quite 
small. They are hatched in from two to five 
days, according to the weather, and immedi- 
ately commence eating the leaves of the 
plant. They increase rapidly in size, attain- 
ing their full growth of one and a half inches 
in from three to five weeks. They are of 
a light green color, with longitudinal stripes 
of yellow on the sides, and along the back 
two black ones, separated by a very narrow 
line of white. Some are without the black 
stripes. They are also studded with small, 
distinct black spots, from nearly every one of 
which a black hair grows. They have six- 
teen legs — one pair behind, eight in the cen- 
tre of the body, and six fore-legs. They 
elevate the front half of the body, when at 
rest, giving it a continued motion from side 
to side. They give forth, when in numbers 
in a field, a peculiar sweetish odor, readily 



recognizable by the observant planter. During 
the lifetime of the worm, it casts its skin at 
least four times. When it has attained its 
full growth, it places itself near one of the 
corners of the leaf, spins a few threads of 
silk, attaching them to the leaf in such a way 
as to draw up the edge, which it makes hk 
to the surface of the leaf, forming a scroll, 
within which it undergoes its transformation 
to a pupa. This it does in thirty-six to fbitj- 
eight hours. The pupa is black and slimy. 
In this state it remains from one to three 
weeks. I have found the state of the weather 
influence the change thus far, generally from 
seven to twelve days — ^when the perfect in- 
sect appears, and proceeds to multiply her 
species. This, each female will do to the 
extent of from two to six hundred or more.'' 

In relation to the regions which the cate^ 
pillar usually frequents, Mr. Affleck remarks: 

** This scourge to the cotton planter is by 
no means a new thing ; nor is it confined to 
this country alone. In all the W^est Indb 
Islands, Guiana, and elsewhere in South 
America, it has been the frequent means of 
greatly lessening the crops. In Georgia, the 
caterpillar made its appearance as early as 
1793. In that year the destruction was cod- 
plete (from Major Butler^s field of four hra- 
dred acres, only eighteen bags were made). 
Seven years aherward they commenced the 
work of devastation in South Carolina. Ii 
1804, the crops, which would have been de- 
voured by them, were, with the enemy, t(- 
fectually destroyed by the hurricane of thit 
year. (Between 1804 and 1825, their dep^^ 
dations were only occasional, and then coo- 
fined to particular fields.) In 1825, the ^risH 
of the worm was renewed, and its raragfi 
were universal and complete. In 1827, '29, 
'33, '34, '40, '41, and '43, the lower parishes 
generally, or particular locations, sufifR^ 
greatly by its depredations. (The caterpillif 
IS seldom seen in the upper parishes.) b 
Guiana the worm is called chenille. An in- 
teresting account of it is given in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopsedia, article CoUon, by Ik. 
Chisholm, of Cliflon. The same accoootis 
repeated almost verbatim, by Mr Porter, ii 
his "Tropical Agriculturist." They appear 
there every year — doing material injuiy* 
however, only every second or third 3reit 
They show themselves in that mild climate 
even during the winter, and appear and dis- 
appear many times during the year. Scm 
elaborate estimates arc made by Dr. C, ^ 
the amount of labor which might be profit- 
bly expended in destroyinff the ehenilk.^ 
which I would refer the curious, though th<y 
do not apply well to the present value ofcifr 
ton. He gives one hint, however, whi^I 
think a good one. The tobacco growers d 
Maryland and Virginia have acted upoB ^ 
for many years, and with much succe* 
** A prudent and economical planter wiB 9" 
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crease the brood of every species of domes- 
tic poultry, particularly turkeys ; for this has 
a tendency to diminish the brood of chenille 
in a very great degree, while profit arises 
from the augmentation of useful stock. 
Turkeys are observed to have a remarkable 
appetite for the larvie of the cotton moth, and 
devour prodigious quantities of them." In the 
Bahamas, between March and September, 
1788, no less than two hundred and eighty 
tons of cotton, on a moderate scale, were de- 
voured by this worm. The same cause pro- 
duced the abandonment of the sossypium 
culture in several of the West India Islands. 
I saw it recently stated, that the destruction 
of the plant by the caterpillar put an entire 
stop to the cultivation of cotton, for many 
years in Egypt. The prospect of a like re- 
sult in this country seems by no means im- 
grobable. The appearance of the worm has 
itherto been partial, large districts and even 
entire states escaping ; but this year it seems 
to be general over the entire cotton growing 
region." 

He concludes with an extract from Sea- 
brook's " Cotton Plant," exhibiting a method 
by means of which Mr. Townsend, of South 
Carolina, arrested the progress of the worm 
in his fields : 

" 1. His people searched for and killed 
both the worm and the chrysalis of the first 
brood. 

" 2. On the appearance of the second brood, 
he scattered com on the field to invite the 
notice of the birds, and while they depredated 
on the worms on the tops of the stalks and 
their upper limbs, the turkeys destroyed the 
enemy on the lower branches. 

" 3. When in the aurelia state, the negroes 
crushed them between their fingers. 

"4. Some patches of cotton, where the cat- 
erpillars were very thick and the birds and 
turkeys could not get access to them, were 
destroyed. 

** 6. The tops of the plants, and the ends of 
all the tender and luxuriant branches, where 
the eggs of the butterfly are usually deposit- 
ed, were cut off. 

" By these means, resolutely pursued, al- 
though at one time the prospect of checking 
the depredation was almost cheerless, not the 
slightest injury to the field was sustained." 

We were favored with the subjoined letter, 
some time ago, from a gentleman formerly 
resident in Florida, and made an extract from 
it. We notice since that others have ad- 
vanced similar views, and the subject is cer- 
tainly deserving of attention : 

** The caterpillar is the origin of the army 
'worm, and as plowing cotton fields is not 
performed until near the time of planting, 
they remain undisturbed until they have so 
fyj gained maturity, that they are not destroy- 
ed by the plow, and at that season they are 



not apt to be injured by frosts ; soon after 
they begin to feed on tender vegetation, lay 
millions of eggs, which mature so as to need 
food, and thus they increase until they de- 
serve the name of army worm. Their effect 
is only too well known. 

*' Rainy, cloudy weather, produces them 
fastest ; hot dry weather is not so favorable, 
but if the heat is too great, they can soon 
get beyond the heat in the earth, even if they 
should feed at night. They will find places 
to spend the winter, not only in the ground, 
but under wood, in the crevices of the rough 
bark of stumps or trees. If no remedy is 
found to exterminate them, they will increase 
until the cotton country will share the fate of 
Egypt. 

"Now for the remedy. So soon as a field, 
or part of a field, is relieved of its crop, cut 
down all the stalks, set fire to them some 
clear, dry day ; and cause the fire to run over 
the field. If the stalks do not furnish a 
sufficiency of material to produce a good fire, 
pine or oak leaves should be added. The 
stumps and standing trees will take fire, and 
the deposit of the eggs will be reached by 
the devouring flames, and the origin of the 
caterpillar and fly will thus be destroyed. 
Adjoining woods, and if possible, fences 
should be removed, and be subjected to the 
cleansing effect of the fire. This is an easy 
and will be an effectual process, which will 
again cause cotton fields to repay the planter 
by a good product. 

** I say to the industrious cotton planter, 
run fire over your cotton fields, and you will 
secure your usual product. So soon as the 
cotton is so far advanced as not to be subject 
to injury, if hogs are turned into the field 
they will hunt the caterpillars, eat and get fat 
on them ; will, in fact, take them in prefer- 
ence to com. The planter will thus turn this 
destmctive insect to profit by fattening hogs." 

COTTON WORMS, &c.— There is 
probably no subject of practical agriculture 
that will be found on investigation to chal- 
lenge in the experience of those engaged in 
its culture such varied and contradictory re- 
sults as cotton. There is less perceived 
uniformity of practice observed in the cul- 
ture of the cotton plant, than in that of any 
other agricultural staple — and yet with all 
this diversity of cultivating process, there is 
no other staple that generally yields such 
profitable results, exhibiting at the same 
time an extraordinary adaptation to every 
variety of soil and climate. So that in your 
inquiries on the subject, any peculiar mode 
of culture should not constitute so important 
an item of investigation, as the ascertain- 
ment, if possible, by an appeal to the re- 
searches of intelligent planters, of the origin 
of the whole tribe of destructive insects that 
habitually infest the cotton crop-*I allude 
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particularly to the spring insects called licey 
that are found to prevail more fatally and 
invariably, irrespective of climate, than any 
other enemy to the plant. And I venture to 
assert, that there is no problem in the modus 
operandi of the crop, that will elicit more 
perplexing controversy. For the last few 
years I have devoted much anxious and mi- 
nute attention to the prevalence of this class 
of insects, with the view to satisfy myself 
about their origin, and consequently to be 
enabled to devise some preventive to their 
recurrence. The result of my observations 
enables me to assert that no kind of weather 
nor peculiarity of locality is any guaranty 
against their existence — and that sudden 
vicissitudes in the season, a few weeks after 
the plant gets up, are most favorable to their 
production. It may also be asserted that 
they are inherently peculiar to the cotton 
crop, inasmuch as they are never seen in- 
vading any other vegetable growth. There 
are two opinions most current among the 
planters as to their origin. The one attri- 
butes their existence to some flying insect, 
that deposits the larvce on the under side of 
the leaf of the plant — the other holds that 
famous little model of industry, the ant, re- 
sponsible for the production of this mis- 
chievous nuisance, inasmuch as they are 
always found existing contemporaneously. 
I am much disposed to acknowledge myself 
the advocate of the latter opinion, from the 
fact that though I have always observed them 
existing together, I have never detected the 
ant playing the part of depredator on the 
lice. An entomological experiment, expos- 
ing the procreation of the ant, could at once 
settle the question. But let either one of 
these theories be verified by experiment, yet 
the important desideratum is presented, 
what remedy or prevention can be devised 
for this mischievous enemy to our cotton 
crops ? It has recently occurred to me, that 
inasmuch as plaster of paris has proved a 
specific for the Hessian fly in the wheat 
crop of the North, may it not also prove a 
valuable remedy in the hands of the cotton 
planters, either by rubbing the seed previous- 
ly to planting with it, or by using it as a top- 
dressing to the plant at the time it is most 
liable to the ravages of this insect. At any 
rate, I shall make an experimental test of it 
in my crop the next season. I would call 
your attention to another somewhat novel 
opinion recently advanced on intelligent and 
practical authority, that the cotton plant is 
destined to a decided, though gradual, im- 
provement in its productive qualities, as it 
recedes from what has hitherto been consi- 
dered its favorite climate to a higher latitude 
— an opinion that is doubtless based on the 
fact that the cotton crop north of 34 degrees 
is comparatively exempt from the desolating 
ravages of the worm and caterpillar, so pre- 



valent farther south — and should time con- 
tinue to verify this opinion, an auspickiof 
influence on the cotton market muHt necet- 
sarily follow, from the decreased production 
of the article. 

COTTON INSECTS, Etc.* — I have 
read with attention Dr. Gorham^s essay on 
the cotton worm. It might be conndered 
presumptuous in me to dispute any of lut 
statements, from his superior scientifie 
knowledge ; but my having been a practical 
cotton planter for the last fifty years, and 
one not totally devoid of observation, I hqie 
will be an excuse with you, with him, and 
with the public, for correcting a few erron 
that he has fallen into. 

We had the worms in ^eat abundance 
last year, and consequently the doctor thinks 
we shall have none this year, or, if any, not 
before cotton leaves have attained their fall 
maturity, ("greatest maturity" are hii 
words,) and then goes on to confute some 
erroneous writings on the subject. Now, 
like the yellow fever, they would be more 
likely to return, if no occurrence happened, if 
no remedy was applied, or means taken to 
avert both the one and the other. The same 
local causes which induced the yellow feret 
one year, would continue to induce it the 
next year, if not removed or rendered in- 
noxious by some means, either natural or 
artificial. So would the chenille (the dif- 
tinctivo name of the caterpillar under 
consideration). I agree with the doctor thai 
we arc not likely to suffer by them this year, 
but from very different causes to those he 
mentions. It is to the anU that we are in- 
debted for making any cotton in this coun- 
try ; they arc the great enemies to the chfr 
nille as well as other insects. The assist- 
ance from the ichneumon is very feeble. 
Whenever the chenilte or other caterpillan 
appear in large numbers, the ants increase 
in ratio, from the quantity of food aflbided 
them by these insects. On the first ywrs 
appearance of the worois, the ants are this^ 
but few in number; but the next year they 
are very numerous, and compose an arnf 
too strong for the doctor's army worm. 
These insects always begin their depreda- 
tions in small numbers, and when thev aie 
not checked or destroyed, go through aD 
tlieir different metamorphoses in twcnir- 
eiglit days or one lunar month, each fly or 
moth depositing eggs, which produce fit^wn 
hundred to three thousand worms, as was 
completely verified and proved in my pie* 
sence, about fitly years ago, by an intimate 
friend of mine. The doctor is wrong in bis 
statement, that 1820 was the first year of the 
appearance of this insect in Louisiana. I came 



* From Phillip VVinfree, Esq., Mulbcrr)' CtkL 
Iberville, La. 
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to the parish of Iherville in 1806, and the cot- 
ton fields had been laid waste by them a year 
or two before. What forcibly impresses this 
upon my mind is that the inhabitants had 
applied to their priest, Father St. Pierre, for 
holy water to drive them away ; and I must 
add, in justice to Mr. St. Pierre, that he told 
them it would have no effect, but gave them 
the holy water at their earnest request. 

Dr. Gorham thinks we receive the stock 
from Mexico or South America. If this 
were the case, it must be in the moth or 
f y state that the chrysalis is fixed and im- 
movable, and, according to his own showing, 
the army are easily arrested in their pro- 

fress, and never reach any existence ; the 
y, too, it has been noted by hundreds of 
persons, can only keep on its wing for a few 
yards, but must alight and rest ; a much 
smaller stream than the Mississippi would 
stop their progress, and drown them all ; 
they are doubtless indigenous. As to how 
the stock is preserved through the winter, 
and for years, I beUeve no one knows. Their 
appearance is equally as irregular in the 
West Indies as here, and from what I have 
seen of them in the Bahamas, they are much 
more at home here. On clear, hot days 
there, they can only feed at night, or early in 
the morning, or late in the afternoon ; I have 
seen them drop dead from the leaves there, 
when they have remained too long on 
bashes, from the heat of the sun ; and I 
have also seen them killed there in immense 
numbers by the little cold, caused by a north 
or north-west wind in October or November ; 
here I have seen them feed all day in July 
and August, with the thermometer five to 
ten degrees higher, and I have seen them 
also feedinor on leaves covered with frost — 
th^ identical same striped caterpillar. These 
worms first made their appearance in the 
French West India Islands ; the inhabitants 
called them chenille, and hence the general 
name for this peculiar worm. In 1814, or 
thereabouts, the chenille made their ap- 
pearance in great numbers early in June, m 
Iberville, and eat our cotton close down to 
the OTound. Cotton was then planted in 
April, and the main stems were so tender, 



that the worms ate them up. The doctor is 
mistaken in saying that these worms feed 
upon cotton bushes alone, for this very year 
they fed first upon the young tender crab 
grass, and ate the whole of it up before they 
attacked the cotton, and in the West Indies 
they feed promiscuously upon the leaves of 
a plant there called the salve bush ; this 
plant grows about the height, and the leaves 
are a good deal like the mullein of this coun- 
try, having a whitish color, and thick, soft 
velvety feeling. 

Can the doctor tell us how it happens that 
the tobacco worm finds out every plant of 
tobacco, scattered in nooks and corners, far 
from tobacco plantations, and on the first 
year of planting it 1 Is it not possible that 
the same species of worm feeding on differ- 
ent plants may change its appearance ] 

In the year above mentioned, the chenille 
made their appearance simultaneously in 
Iberville, and adjacent parishes, and at 
Colonel Thomas' on the Bayou Barbara, 
situated ten miles, on a straight line, from 
any other plantation. As to the means of 
destroying them, except by their natural 
enemies, 1 conceive we have only one or two 
ways, and these very equivocal. Their pro- 
pensity to fiy into a liffht at night is known 
to every one, where they exist in the fly- 
state. By kindling blazing fires at night, at 
a proper distance apart, and keeping them 
burning briskly, from eight to ten o'clock at 
night, immense numbers are destroyed. 
(This is their principal time for flying about, 
and they will travel about three acres to a 
fire.) The fly ought to be watched, and as 
soon as they leave the chrysalis, and before 
they deposit their eggs, these fires ought to 
commence. I have known some good result 
from this, and if the measure had been fol- 
lowed by all the neighboring planters I 
make no doubt that nearly the whole crop 
would have been saved. We might do some 
good by sending all hands into the field and 
crushing them while in the chrysalis state ; 
but it would be tedious work to destroy them 
in this way ; we could hardly afibrd the loss 
of time from other work ; fires can be made 
with much more facility. 
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Table showing the production of Cotton^ itx price^ 4-c., on an estate in Ouachita {Louisiana) for eight yeart, 

xoith the amount of supplies purchased. 



DkU 
1839 . 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842 . 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 



No. of 

bale* 

. 451. 

. 451. 

. 334. 

. 509. 

. 389. 

. 395. 
,. 478. 
.. 332 



Woolen, 

Clothinif, 

yurda 
..750.. 
.750.. 



Net Averan 

Priet proe«e4U pvr Imu« 

5^ a 8H 12,386 28.00... 

9 a 12>i 14,720 37.50... 

7 a 93< 10,338 30.33 750. 

454 a 1\ 12,057 32.33 750. 

534 a 9 12,149 31.00 820. 

4H a 654 8,345 21.00 820. 

6Vi a 734 13,630 28.00 820. 

10 all 14,474 43.50 820. 



Cottons, 

1,250 . 
1,250.. 

250.. 

250 



i 



Pork 

naed, 

bit 

.75 

..75 
..75 
..75 



.1,600 80 

.1,600 80 

..1,600 80 

..1,600 80 



Total. 



3,283. 



.08,399. 



.31.40 TSlav 1,435. 



.77 
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It will be Been flrom the (bregoing table, that the arerage amount of cotton raised during tlie eigbtlM^ 
waa 410 bales ; average price 9?i cents per pound ; average proceeds per year, $12,287 ; aTermge per bate, 
$30 39. The weight of the bales was 400 to 450 lbs. The land cultivated was increased from 400 »eTes 
In 1839 to 550 in 1846. The number of slaves was not augmented more than two or three during tH Ai 
time by purchase, and the land was rather Improved by ditching than exhausted. 



COTTON. 

RECEIPTS AT NEW-ORLEANS. 

1823 Sept. 20 4 bales. 

1824 July 30 1 " 

1825 Aug. 28 10 " 

1826 Aug. 15 17 " 

1827 Sept. 15 33 " 

1828 " 7 6 " 

1829 " 19 2 •* 

1830 " 18 13 " 

1831 " 10 4 " 

1832 Aug. 18 3 " 

1833 " 24 1 " 

1834 " 28 28 " 

1835 " 29 1 " 

1836 " 24 1 " 

1837 " 20 1 " 

1838 " 26 1 " 

1839 " 5 5 " 

1840 ♦' 9 1 " 

1841 July 31 1 or more. 

1842 " 25 1 " 

1843 Aug. 17 1 " 

1844 July 23 4 " 

1845 " 30 1 " 

1846 Aug. 7 7 " 

1847 " 9 2 " 

1848 " 5 1 " 

COTTON AND ITS PROSPECTS— 
American and Foreign Product; Demand 
AND Supply op the World ; India Cottons 
and Competition ; Future Prospects, 
6lc. — No agricultural staple has ever pro- 
duced 80 great an effect upon the civilization 
of the world as cotton. You cannot civilize 
man until you first clothe his nakedness. 
After the knowledge of good and evil, the 
first thing done hy our early parents was to 
weave fig leaves for aprons. A naked man 
must necessarily become a savage man. 
Heretofore, in the history of the world, there 
has been no cheap and abundant article 
raised by which the poor and helpless could 
be clothed on an extensive scale. Hence it 
is that civilization has had narrow bounds. 
Before the invention of gunpowder and 
artillery, those people who acquired the arts 
and wealth of civilization were constantly 
overrun by barbarian and brutal numbers, 
who banded together for plunder and indul- 
gence. Since those inventions, the wealthy 
and refined portions of the earth have been 
able to defend themselves against barbarian 
hordes, and civilization has been nurtured. 
The tide has been turned and the course of 
invasion has been reversed. The more cul- 
tivated and wealthy nations have overrun 
those less so. But the difficulty was to 
civilize afler they had conquered. They had 
no means of extending commerce and its re- 
finements, for want of an abundant and cheap 
article by which to clothe the nakedness of 
barbarian life. But the invention of ma- 
chinery in New and Old England, together 
with the vast production of cotton by slave 



labor in the South, have supplied the de- 
ficiency. 

There is not a battle that England hai 
fought in India, Afifghanistan, or China, 
nor that France has fought in Africa, or 
that the United States fought on the pUiM 
of Mexico, that did not extend the conmaa^ 
tion of cotton, and in the results will finiJly 
bless the people conquered. It will, in tlit 
course of time, introduce trade and oamr 
merce, and with them the arts and refiM> 
ments of life. It is thus that ProTideoee 
has ever worked upon the destinies of omb. 
When the Lord had selected the firstbora of 
Egypt as victims to illustrate his power and 
vindicate his decrees, and left his bkndy 
sign upon the lintels and side-posts, that tlM 
destroying an^el might pass over his ckoiei 
people, this visitation of an awful diapeno* 
tion was but a part of His providence a 
working out the redemption of Israel 

And when, in modem times, He cbooaai 
to mark the tracks of civilization upon thi 
bloody fields of conquest, it is but to ronaei 
barbarian people from their stupor and ind»' 
lence, and quicken a worthless and prodifiii 
mass with new enterprise and Ufe, and fit 
them for that great day of universal light aid 
peace which He has promised for mankiid 
in the millennium. It is by war you cooqaff 
an ignorant and barbarian people, and tfafli 
by commerce and trade w^ith them yoa a> 
troduce the comforts and arts of civitiutMa 

In this point of view, the culture of cottA 
becomes deeply interesting to the statesmai 
and philanthropist. How far can it be ex- 
tended, and what can we calculate on ai ta 
its production in the future 1 

The aggregate production for the last tei 
years in the states of this Confederacy bi 
been 21,370,000 bags, and the aTerage p« 
year has been 2,137.000 bales. We wa 
reasonably infer that it has nearly rescki 
its maximum. In 1839 and '40, the proAa^ 
tion was 2,177,835 bags ; while in IS46^ 
'47, it was only 1,778,061. In 1842 and 'fl 
the production was 2,378,875, and in 1644 
and '45 it was 2,394,503, which is the hxgi^ 
crop ever raised, except the crop of 1848 9d 
'49, which was 2,728,596, while the on if 
1850 and '51 will be about 2,230,000. iW 
it would appear it has been little or no it' 
crease in production in the last ten yeii% 
the crop of 1839-40 being about equal to tki 
last crop. The reason for this is oirri0Oi> 
The general idea used to be, that the odj 
limitation to the production of cotton wat tii> 
proper climate and soil, and that of goqM 
then, there was scarcely any limit in tbi 
United States. But this is a great miatali> 
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The great limitation to production is labor. 
"Whenever cotton rises to 10 cents, labor be- 
comes too dear to increase production ra- 
pidly. When cotton rises, sugar, rice and 
tobacco also bear a eood price, and bread- 
Btufis rise also, so there can be no rapid 
transfer of labor, it being in good demand 
elsewhere. By excluding, as well as we cail^ 
all those in the cotton states who are engaged 
in the culture of rice and sugar, as well as 
those in the mountains of Georgia, Alabama 
and South Carolina, who produce grain only, 
and by adding those in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas, who are engaged 
partially in producing cotton, we estimate 
the slaves at 1,200,000. And of these we 
estimate 800,000 as workers, which is prob- 
ably not excessive, when yre consider that 
the Southwest, the great cotton region, is 
newly settled, and the number of children 
out of all proportion less than in negroes 
peopled by a natural growth of population. 
There are about 100,000 white laborers, also, 
engaged in the production of cotton. This, 
added to the 800,000 slaves, would make 
900,000 actual workers in culture. In the 
real cotton region, perhaps the average 
number of acres per hand is ten ; whereas, 
high up in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
the average is not three acres white and 
black per hand. Besides, in these same re- 
gions the number of acres in grain per hand 
will be at least seven. The average per 
hand in cotton may then be put down at Ave 
acres. This would give 4,500,000 acres in 
cotton. Then take the 2,137,000 bags as 
the average production for the last ten years, 
which is a fact, and we have the annual pro- 
duction per acre at a little under half a bale — 
or a little more than two acres per bale— and 
to the 900,000 workers it would not be quite 
two and a-half bags per hand. And all prac- 
tical men know this is about the production 
in any given section embracing fifty miles 
square. 

To see that the true limitation upon the 
production of cotton is labor, and how diffi- 
cult it is to transfer labor, we have but to 
estimate the capital engaged in cotton. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port, made March 4th, 1836, estimated 
the capital invested in raising cotton at 
•771,000,000. But he then estin^ated the 
number of acres in cotton at 2,000,000, and 
the annual product at 300 lbs. net cotton per 
acre, which was entirely too large an esti- 
mate. No doubt he took the estimate of 
•ome fine section in Mississippi, made by 
•anguine young planters as to the produc- 
tion per acre there, and upon that estimated 
the number of acres necessary to produce 
the crop as known. He made the number 
of acres too small and the production too 
laige. By the best calculations from the 



census of 1840, and other sources, we would 
estimate the slaves engaged in producing :— 

1. Cotton at 1,300,000, which at $500. . .$600,000,000 

2. Land, 4,900,000 acres, at $10 45,000,000 

3. Land in grain, 6,300,000 acres, at $10. . 63,000,000 

4. Land in timber, pasture, &c., 14,000,000 

at $3 42,000,000 

5. Mules and horses, 400,000, at $100 40,000,000 

6. Hogs and sheep, 4,500,000, at $1 4,5CO,000 

7. Cattle, 300,000, at $5 1,500.000 

8. Plows, 500,000, at $2^ 1,000,000 

9. Wagons and other plantation imple- 

ments, dsc 1,000,000 

$798,000,000 
Put the amount of capital vested in the 

production of cotton at #800,000,000 

Of course this does not embrace the whole 
capital of the cotton region, commercial, 
manufacturing, professional, mechanical, and 
artisan ; but I merely mean to calculate 
the amount actually vested in raising the 
2,173,000 bags produced annually for the last 
ten years, as shown from the tables. 

If the 800,000,000 of capital produce an 
average in ten years of 2,137,000 bales per 
year, it will take $100,000,000 of capital to 
produce 267,125 h||C Thus we will sec, 
that to make tbna permanent increase in 
the production of cotton per annum, for the 
next ten years, it will require a transfer of 
capital, or an increase of capital, which is 
the same thing, of $100,000,000. One 
hundred millions of dollars ! This calcula- 
tion is made upon an estimate of cotton at 
10 cents, and whenever it gets over that, 
the increase in the price of labor is so great, 
that it would require more than the 
$100,000,000 to produce the 267,125 bags; 
and when it gets below the 10 cents, then 
the inducement is not so areat to increase 
the production. A transfer in capital of 
$100,000,000 from other departments of 
labor, to tha( of cotton, cannot be done im- 
mediately, without a shock, or a great rise 
in those productions from which such capital 
is abstracted. There may be an increase in 
a cotton crop from fine seasons and suitable 
years ; but take the average often years, and 
it is the true mode by which to calculate the 
capacity of the country to produce the arti- 
cle, there is a great mistake as to the sup- 
posed capacity of the country to produce any 
amount of it. Counting-house clerks, who 
know nothing of the country, make the esti- 
mates, and it is taken for granted, in New 
and Old England, that there is no difliculty 
in producing any amount. But when you 
come to calculate that it takes at least 
$100,000,000 vested capital to produce per- 
manently 267,125 bags, you then see the 
difi[icultie8. When wc calculate again, that 
the white population of these states now ex- 
ceeds 20,000,000 of people, and that in 
twenty years the white population alone will 
equal 37,000,000 ; if we allow for emigration 
here, we will see that the time is rapidly 
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coming, when a great question in society 
here will be : How is that population to be 
fed? Heretofore, our population has been 
so sparse that there has literally been no heed 
taken as to what we should eat, or where- 
withal we should be clothed. But the time 
is coming when we shall have to consider 
this matter. Whenever this becomes the 
case, there will be little room for cotton. 
Land and labor will be too important in 
raising breadstuffs. The encroachments of 
the white population, and the demand for 
food to supply them, will make a great limi- 
tation on the production of cotton. This is 
another element that has never been calcu- 
lated. The production of cotton belongs to 
a sparse population, and the protracted atten- 
tion of slave labor is essential to produce it 
on an extensive scale. Besides this, the 
vast increase of white population, will be 
pressing down upon the slave population. 
The law of population is, that where two races 
come into contact, under one government, 
and, from density, the great interest in so- 
ciety is to support that population, the race 
which is the stronger will eat out the weaker. 
This arises from the necessity of self-preser- 
vation. In some instances this has been 
prevented by amalgamation ; but where the 
races are so distinct as the white and 
black, and where the union is so loathsome, 
this is impossible. 

In less than fifty years, this struggle for 
support will be sensibly felt in this country. 
In fact, the census of 1840 exhibited symp- 
toms of it. From 1810 to 1820, the increase 
in the slave race in the United States, was 
30 per cent. ; and from 1820 to 1830, it was 
29 i per cent. ; and from 1830 to 1840, it 
was only 22^ per cent. The last census, as 
far as I have been able to get any authentic 
information, seems to be a little over 22 per 
cent. While the increase of the white popu- 
lation of the United States, since 1840, has 
been over 35 per cent., the increase of the 
slave population is but little over 22 per cent. 
It requires but little foresight to perceive the 
consequences. To say the least, it will 
press down upon the cotton region in the 
next twenty years, and limit its increased 
production. The real cotton belt is at any 
rate much more narrow than it was formerly 
supposed to be. The latitude of 32^^ may 
be said to be its centre in the southern 
states. The quantity per acre will diminish 
as rapidly going south of that latitude, as it 
will going north of it. True, this varies 
again, according to location. Altitude and 
distance from the ocean varies climate more 
than latitude. Our mountains run northeast 
and southwest, parallel with the sea-coast, 
and terminate low down in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, so that as you pursue the latitude of 
32^® west, you come to high lands in both 
these states, which make it difficult for cotton 



to mature abundantly ; and then as jtm crosi 
Alabama, and come to the depressed valley 
of the Mississippi, this parallel we find to be 
the finest for the heaviest production of 
cotton. 

It is said 270 feet in altitude is equal to 
ope degree in latitude. Soon after you pau 
tne Mississippi Valley, and rise to the spun 
of the Rocky Mountains, you get rapidlj 
out of the cotton region. The highlandt 
and " Narthera " in Texas limit the cotton 
region in that state to a lower latitude thin 
any other portion of the South. 

There are one thousand millions of in- 
habitants in the world, and of that nainbff 
not more than five hundred millions, or half 
the population of the earth, ever use rottoo 
as an article of clothing. The producti«o 
of cotton throughout the world may be eiti- 
mated at about twelve hundred millioni of 
pounds annually, of which the United Statff 
produce 845,000,000 pounds — calculatinf 
the average crop of 2,121,000, and each btg 
at near 400 pounds. The Secretary of tbe 
Treasury (Doc. 146, 4th vol. Ex. Dot 
135-36) estimates the productioni of otbrr 
countries as follows, viz : India 185,000,000 
pounds ; rest of Asia 110,000,000 pouodf ; 
Brazil 30,000,000; West Indies 8,000.000; 
Egypt 25,000,000 ; rest of Africa 34,000,000: 
Mexico and South America, exclasire of 
Brazil, 35,000,000, and 13,000,000 poondi 
elsewhere. If one half the population of 
the earth (which is doubtful) now use this 
twelve hundred millions of cotton, it woald 
make two and a half pounds per head 
England and the United States now consmne 
about thirteen pounds per head, and so «iD 
all highly civilized and commercial peopk« 
while those less so will consume less. The 
Turks, for instance, only use now ahoot 
three pounds per hesid. Suppose, then, the 
thousand millions of people were to conMoe 
only three pounds per head, it would make 
over 7,000,000,000 ba^s at 400 lbs. as thf 
annual demand, and allow them two audi 
half pounds, which is now the consomptioB 
of only half the population of the earth, vd 
it would make a demand for over six mUiiasi 
of bags. This increasing consumption is 
going on yearly, as commerce and a^rSaBtt 
tion advance, and the improvements inii* 
tercourse will increase it in geomrtnol 
ratio ; and as nations become more refineJ 
and more opulent, its consumption, iosteai 
of being only two or three pounds per hei^ 
will reach ten pounds in the various fotni 
in which it may be used. How vain ai^ 
ignorant it is to talk of production «^ 
running consumption ! Such a condosi* 
implies that commerce and the arts, «ith 
their necessary consequences, wealth, €«•• 
fort, and luxury, will be checked in thrif 
triumphant progress, and mankind frll teck 
again into barbarism. This same aj tf ^ 
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_ jflhe tariff in 182R 

in 1932, when ve raised B00,000 hasa n 
and regaiirly aflcrwartis, whenever the 1, 
Has to lie raised, the same assertions u 
made. A» far back as 1820, a Frenclui 
named Jumei., introduced the cultuit 
Braiil cotton into Egypt. The Pacha 
dered it to be extended on a large m 
yHi,- Regiilir, in October, IS35, raiseJ 
slam), and said "Egypt is our great 
fearful rival, and haa a capacity to SU] 
much more than we have ever produc 
So in 1B13, the Narthem papers, and 
ticularly the Ifalioaai Inleliigti 



a peaatrata 



of calculati 






whelmed by the production of East Imltii 
cotton. Andthesamepapen could bo qn^lcii 
to prove, from figures, that nothing ci>iiLil 
■are the South from the ruin ol this con^pi'l i- 
tion, hut a iatig for yrolcttion, the beslicrrn.* 
with our kind /iu*-ma»(tr»- We were bii|)- 
poaed to be infants who were to be kept hi 
the nursery, and fed on pap by Norlhan 

In a Saastor'i speech in 1B13, we 6iid ih? 
following! "While we have horei-jfi.re 
■carcely noticed the existeDCe of ihtt im- 
mease country (East India) wbich Wnutil 

be allowed to trade on either our dornrstic 
calculatiooi or our comroercial calculations, 
•11 at once we find one of our great itufilc; 
being supplanted iti England, and in grem 
danger of beiog driven from eur komi mm- 
ittt by it* producers." (See Mr. Smiili's 
■peeeh. United Stales Senate, 1843.) Utiii^s; 
we sink down into stupidity and iguotuiic^. 
the day is past wbeu such n ' 



I By her treaty with China, and her moiio- 

tiiundi the great increasing markets for mBnii- 
DUi over the world. These, with 
.... nled banking power and com- 
mercial credits, give her s great advantaga 
ler all olber people. Il ia all idle to sup- 
nae she can ever depend upon India for 
illon. The length of voyage, freight and 
laurance alone, would fnrbid it. The freight 
a cotton from tfae United States to Europe, 
'ill scarcely aver exceed one cent per 
ound, and the voyage will not average more 
lan four weeks. Whereas, from CalcntW, 
ladras, or Bombay, il can never averaga 
^ss than a penny per pound, or near two 
Buts, and the voyage '" ' 



. The whole ejpen 



d sold 



ohave 



rolo 



If » 



Lhan sii cents. Their cotton, from inferiority, 
Il about two cents under ours in price. Sup- 
pose " fair cotton" commands in Liverpool 
|3 cent*, ours will, according to the above 
calculations, yield 9 cents net— while Ilia 

India cotton will yield only A cents net, and 
[I fall in price of 1 per cent, would make it 
Tnucb less in proportion, as the elpensea 
would be stationary. 

As to the superior cheapness of Hindoo 
labor, thai appears only on paper. For one 
*ell-fed slave with us, managed by the in- 
telligence of onr planters, will do more 
effectual work lhan five " 
with their poor diet, am 
independent of the eili 

' ■ parchin^cl- 



n Hindoo*, 
ill poorer skill — 
a vicissitude* of 



tore, so far ss our prosperity ia concern'.' 
England la in tncb aomdiiion, that ahe mil- 
have our cotton. She has |18D.00(1,000 unp 
tal vested, and 325,000 persona immedinU-i 
■nd actually devoted to the manufaclure i 
cotton as laborers, and 700,000 moredepeni 
eat upon these facluriea, and all deprndiii 
Dpon the raw material from the Uiiitc 
Btales. Or^al Brilain consimes and mam 
faclures 425,000,000 pounds annually, an 
the value of her collon manufaclare* ii e»t 
mated al$3<i0.D0O,000 ayear. Herconiint? 
eial prosperity and credit depend upon tli 
article. In fact, il may be aaid ibat her grf 
Bank dependa upon it, and with it her ruiiJr 
debt itself, snd with these, her peace an 

K-etent civil polity. Withdraw cotton IV'i 
ngland, and it would produce a conviilaii 
that would shake all her institutions. Ai 
man can see this from all her mnvemeiii 
She has eubJDgaled all India to extend ti 
commerce end mannfuctkirBs. She desultiii 
China, and spread havoc amongst ■ peit';cl 
people by the ihnnder uf bar cannon, Iuj- i I 
•TOWfd purpose of forcing them to uda 

12 



hing that will forevBT 

: India from being permanently a 

' The East India Company is the most sta- 
|iei»doua monopoly in the civilized world, 
jind all British India is held in poaaesaion br 
ibis company. It is a fixed principle wittl 
ihem. never to sell a ftmt of land in fee-sim- 
ple, and they only part with it on timilad 
eases, even lo the ualive population them- 
lelves. One-half of all that the native popu- 
ntion produces ia claimed by the East India 
Compat-y as " land lai ;" whether il be ip- 
ligo, rice, sugar, collon or opium. This i* 
Teft as (he heaviest and most grinding exac- 
tion, and particularly as to rice, whicb ia ao 
essential to ihelr support. In 1B40, it was 
eattmaled that 500.000 persons perighed ia 
a from starvation and its attendant dis- 

s. Their pupiilaiion is too dense to raise 

. cLtlon. when food ia an essential. If there 
fall only eleven inches of rain in any year io 
India. Iheir rice crop falls off. and they have 

fnghtful excess. There can be no calculatioa 
I m^e a* lo the permaneat prodoiition af cab- 
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ton to any increased extent, where despotism 
18 so exacting and unlimited as is the ca.se 
with the Kast India Company in regard to 
India — and where food is so scarce, and the 
yicissitudes of seasons make famine so fre- 
quent. The protracted and difficult culture 
of cotton requires a free government, where 
those who own labor and capital shall be pro« 
tected in its free enjoyment. Capital is aeli- 
Gate and sensitive, and will not be invested 
except where law is 6xed, and freedom is a 
thing beyond the control of government. I( 
takes $100,000,000 of capital in this country 
to produce annually a little over 200,000 bags 
of cotton, and here intelligence and enter- 
prise have reached their highest efforts. In 
India, with their uncertain climate and ill- 
regulated labor, it would require more than 
that amount to produce the same. And in 
such a country, and under such a govern- 
ment, with such uncertain labor, no set of 
men of any sagacity will invest $100,000,000 
of capital in any such enterprise. The im- 
portations of cotton from India into England 
are now actually falling off. In 1837, England 
imported from India fifty-one millions of 
pounds of cotton, and in 1838, only thirty- 
tour millions — while she imported the same 
year, from the United States, three hundred 
and nineteen millions. In 1849, she imported 
from India, only thirty-two millions. In 1844, 
we raised a little more than 800,000,000 lbs., 
and of that, 660,000,000 went to Europe. 
And there is still a large portion of the popu- 
lation of Europe who do not use cotton, but 
consume entirely, hemp, flax and wool. 

The population of China may be put down 
at 252,b66,000, and the British possessions in 
Asia at 121,680.000. These together would 
make 374,546,000. Allow them only two 
pounds per head, and it would amount to 
749,092,000 pounds of raw cotton — and this, 
at 370 pounds per bag, which is the East In- 
dia bale, and it would be about 2,002,600 
bales. Put the present growth and consump- 
tion of India and China at 600,000 bales, and 
their exports to all Europe 152,175 bales — 
and it would then leave a deficiency of 
1,250,425 bags in those countries, assuming 
only two pounds raw cotton per head. But 
as civilization and trade expand in those 
thickly populated resions, particularly in 
China, under the British, French, and United 
States Treaties, formed within the last few 
years with that immense Empire, we may 
safely calculate that they will finally con- 
sume at least as much as the Turks now do, 
which is estimated at three pounds per head. 
This rate of consumption in India and China 
would produce a demand in those countries 
alone for one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three million, six hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand pounds, or near 300,000 bales 
at 400 pounds — which is 600,000 more than 
the crop of the United States. We will at 
once perceive the deep interest that Great 



Britain has in controlling those conDtriet. 
They are at present the great outlets for io- 
creased manufactures of cotton, and it is the 
interest and control she has there, which 
has, for two years, enabled her to purchase 
cotton at the enhanced prices, and do a good 
business, while the American manuiactaren 
may be depressed. 

Wherever the British or American trade 
reaches, there the consumption of cottoa 
will be extended. The Caucasian, and of it 
the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon races, are the 
conouering and subjugating races of the 
world ; and it may be said, that, wherever 
the banners of European arms or Christiin 
civilization are unfurled, there will spring op 
markets for the rapid consumption of cotton. 

By the blessing of Heaven, we are enabled 
to raise the most beneficent product that 
commerce has ever transported for the com- 
fort of the human family, a product destined 
to make a new era in the intercourse of na* 
tions, and to develop new sources of civilizi* 
tion. And to the slave-holding states of tiifl 
Union, it is the great source of their power 
and their wealth, and the main security for 
their peculiar institutions. It is that wbidi 
gives us our energy and enterprise under i 
hot climate, and enables us to command the 
respect of foreign powers. The Egyptias 
laves in the Nile, and wifrshipa it, as the 
source of his wealth and support. The Hin- 
doo bows with superstitious reverence before 
the Lotus, under an idea that Vishnu created 
Bramah from its unfolded flower. And let 
tis teach our children to hold the cotton plant 
in one hand, and a sword in the other, ersr 
ready to defend it as the source of commer- 
cial power abroad, and through that, of in- 
dependence at home. 

The great difficulty is among ourselves. It 
is not over-production, or foreign comp^ 
tion, that we have to dread, but the denial 
of equal rights in the Union, that endangers 
us. It is the assertion of the right to fetter 
and restrict us absolutely forever within osr 
present boundaries, that we are called upoa 
to resist. The insulting assumpticm that the 
cotton growing states are not good enoogb to 
share with the free and pious North in the 
benefits and rights of the Confederacy, u si 
outrage and stigma, and if we bear it is 
peace, we shall cover our children with deep 
degradation. ^ 

COTTON CULTURE IN THE EAST 
IN DIES. —The cotton planU helong to the 
Monadelphia Dodecandria class and order of 
Linnteus, and are distinguished in botany hf 
the generic name of Oostypium. They any 



be divided intojhree groups — 1st. The b«t^ 

baceous; 2d 

arboraceous. 



baceous; 2d. The shrub 



ips- 
by; 



and 3d. The 



1. The herbaceous, is a smgle speciet d 
Gostypium herhaceum. of Willdenow and Box- 
burgh, although there ara manj TarieOsi 
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marked by only slight dififerences in the eye 
of the botanist, but of considerable inapor- 
tance in a commercial point of view. 

This species is biennial ; it is very gene- 
rally cultivated in India, as well as in North 
America, China, and elsewhere. Its height 
varies between six and two feet; leaves, 
palmate, five-lobed, hairy, dark green, and 
urown-veined ; lobes, sub-lanceolate ; flow- 
ers, pale yellow, five-petaled ; seed-pod or 
capsule irregularly triangular, ovate, pointed, 
and three-celled : not longer than a filbert, 
brown when ripe, and bursting, exposes a 
clobe of cotton, white or yellowish, in three 
locks, enveloping and adhering strongly to 
the seeds, which resemble those of the grape 
in form, but are much larger ; stipules, fal- 
cate-lanceolate ; leaves, of outer calyx den- 
tate. This must not be confounded with the 
Gossypium herbaceum of Pluck. In Hindos- 
tan, It is known by various names; it is kar- 
passee in Sanscrit; rewee in Hindostauee ; 
kapass in Bengalee; pati-chitoo in Telinga; 
apum punthee and upum pirati in Canara ; 
kootu m Arabic ; paratti in Malabar ; banga 
In Central India. 

Dr. Roxburgh thought that the cotton from 
which the Dacca muslins are made was pro- 
duced from a variety of this species, but later 
information and research certainly raises a 
legitimate doubt upon the point. At all 
events, this species is in general cultivation 
by the natives of Hindostan, and the distin- 
guished botanist just named concluded that 
there are three principal varieties — the Dac- 
ca, the Berar. and the China. 

The Dacca variety differs from the com- 
mon Goisypium herbaceum in the following 
respects : 

1st. In the plant being more erect, with 
fewer branches, and the lobes of the leaves 
more pointed. 

2d. In the whole plant being tinged of a 
reddish color, even the petioles, and nerves 
of the leaves, and being less pubescent. 

3d. In having the peauncles which support 
the flowers, longer, and the exterior margins 
of the petals tinged with red. 

4th. In the staple of the cotton being 
lon<;er, much finer, and softer. 

These are the most obvious points of dif- 
ference, but whether they will prove perma- 
nent, I cannot at present say. The most in- 
telligent people of that country (Dacca) 
think the sreat difierence lies in the spin- 
ning, and allow little for the influence of soil. 
Berar cotton, I call the second variety ; it 
18 in cultivation over the Berar country, and 
is from thence imported into the Circars, or 
northern provinces, by Sada, Balawani*a, &c., 
to Yourma-goodum, in the Musulipatam dis- 
trict. With this cotton, the fine Madras, 
more properly northern Circars, " long-cloth" 
is maae. It diflers from the two before-men- 
tioned sorts in the following respects: — 1st. 
In growing to a greater size ; in being more 



permanent, or living longer, and in having 
smooth and straight branches; 2d. In having 
the leaflets of the exterior calyx more deeply 
divided, and the wool of a finer quality than 
in the first variety. 

China cotton is cultivated in the country 
whence it derives its name, and its wool it 
reckoned 25 per cent, better than that of Su- 
raf. It diflers from the former sorts — 1st. In 
being much smaller, with but very few short 
weak branches ; 2d. In being, so far as my 
experience goes, annual ; 3d. In having the 
leaflets of the exterior calyx entire, or nearly so« 
In South Behar, there are four varieties of 
this species cultivated: 1st. Rehdkea^ the 
finest is sown about the autumn equinox, and 
of this, the Dacca muslins are said to have 
been made in years gone by, but now, none 
is exported thither; 2d. Hewlee, the next 
best, IS sown in June ; 3d. JeitowOf is sown 
at the same period ; 4th. Kokety, is yellow- 
ish ; it makes the best fine thread, and is cul- 
tivated chiefly to the north of Tirhoot. 

The Guzerat cotton is the produce of this 
species. The plants are described as differ- 
ing from the Bourbon perennial species by 
never exceeding two or three feet in heisht. 
by producing tew branches, and a smaller 
number of pods, and by yielding its produce 
in six months from the time of sowing. 
2. The shrubby cottons are — 
O. vitifoHum, of Willdenow and Box- 
burgh, vine-leaved cotton, said by some au- 
thonties to be a native of Celebes, South 
America, and the Isle of France; but Dr. 
Roxburgh considers its place of nativity un- 
certain. In flower and seed the whole year, 
but not profitable, because the produce is 
scanty. Dr. Royle identifies it with O. Bar- 
baderue, and thinks that the Sea Island cotton 
is produced from a variety of this species. 

O. hirsutum (Willdenow and Roxburgh), 
hairy-branched cotton, found in the hottest 
districts of South America. 

O. religiotum, nankeen cotton (Willdenow 
and Roxburgh), found in Surinam, Hin- 
dostan, and elsewhere. Flower, uniformly 
yellow ; allied to G. hirsutum, if not merely 
a variety. Wool, tawny. This is occasionally 
grown m Burmah, and is called wa^nee. 

G. lati/olium, broad-leafed cotton, a native 
of the West Indies, and diflering but little 
from G. vitifoHum. 

G. Barbadense (Willdenow and Rox- 
burgh) is the kind cultivated chiefly in Bar- 
badoes. It is known here as the Bourbon 
cotton (Roxburgh), and is productive for se- 
veral years.* 

There are two sorts cultivated in the Isle 
of Bourbon : — 1st. Black-seeded, which is 
easily separated from the cotton. 2d. White' 



* Mr. Hughes, who has cultivated successfully the 
Bourbon cotton near Tinivelly, says the plant will 
last a great number of years without fldliog off La 
productiveness, if properly nuuaged. 
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teedud, a whiteDess which seems to arise 
from the ends of the fibres of the cotton re- 
maining adhering to, and requiring to be torn 
from tiiem with considerable Force. 

G. Peruvianum a native of Peru. 

O. acuminatum ( Roxburgh ^ is easily dis- 
tinguished by its superior size, and large 
black seeds adhering iirmly to each other, 
but easily separating from the wool ; said to 
be a native of the mountains to the north and 
west of Bengal. Dr. VVallich describes a spe- 
cimen brought from the Nusseerabad, where 
it seems to be common. He says that it is 
very productive, and that the cotton is readily 
and completely separable, milk-white, long 
staple ; and although that grown in the Bo- 
tanic Garden was harsh and woolly, yet the 
variety seems improvable by culture, be- 
cause the specimen from Nusseerabad was 
•oft and silky. 

It appears to me that this variety is speci- 
fically the same as the Brazil or kidney cot- 
ton-tree recommended to notice by Mr. Run- 
dell in 1819. He describes it as growing to 
the height of ten or twelve feet ; it produces 
at least six hundred large pods, each contain- 
ing from six to ten conglomerated seeds, en- 
veloped in very fine and valuable wool. It 
thrives well on the margin of water; lasts 
about seven years; requires pruning occa- 
sionally of its dead branches, &c.; and. during 
very hot weather, should be watered at least 
twice a week. An acre will contain about 
five hundred trees. Two hundred and thirty 
pods usually weigh one pound, and yield 
from four to five ounces of clean cotton. 

If this be the Pemambuco cotton-tree, (and 
that town is, we know, in Brazil,; it has an 
additional claim to attention for cultivation 
in the interior districts of Hindostan, inas- 
much as it is found to improve in quality the 
farther it recedes from the sea. 

Plants of this species differ from the her- 
baceous not only in stature, but in the form 
and size of their pods, which are oval and 
larger. In addition to these distinctions they 
are longer-lived, for, although in the most 
temperate climates, capable of growing cot- 
ton, they frequently become annuals, yet in 
the most torrid localities they are perennial ; 
while in the West Indies they are either bi- 
ennial or triennial ; and in Egypt, &c., live 
for six or even ten years. 

The Persian cotton-shrub on the sea-coast 
lives for twenty or thirty years, but iu the 
interior it is cultivated as an annual. 

The influence of climate and soil upon the 
plant is evinced in another phenomenon, for 
Mr. Tucker shows that the color of the seed 
varies with the soil and situation where the 
plant is grown. The Sea Island cotton has 
black seeds, but if taken to the back or up- 
land districts the seeds become green, and 
the staple of the coiton undergoes a great 
change. 

G. obtuiifoliumt (Roxburgh, ) a native of 



Ceylon, producing a small qaantity of ash* 
colored wool ; not cultivated. 

G. micranthium (Cavanell^a.) — Tbia was 
raised in the Paris Garden firom seed pro- 
duced in Persia. 

3. The arboraceous cotton-plant, Oo$9fpi- 
um arboreum (Willdenow and Roxburgh), 
grows to a height varving between twelrv 
and twenty feet. It is indigenoua to Uia- 
dostan, China, Egypt, and aome parts of 
America and Africa. Dr. Roxburgh says it 
is not cultivated for its wool, bat Dr Royis 
states that some produced by thia sptn-iesit 
Sahanapore was pronounced by a competeot 
judge to be of the best description, as both 
fabric and staple were good. It appears 
worthy, he adds, of being the subject of 
farther trials, particularly to ascertain ;'u pn>> 
ductiveness ; for of the fineness and silky na- 
ture of its staple there can be no donbt, as it 
is employed by the nativea for making the 
titiest muslins only. It was cultivated like 
the common Indian cotton, and gave its pro- 
duce, in the first year, during October asd 
November, and a second crop in Feb- 
ruary. 

To ascertain which of the species are 
best suited to the various soils and climates, 
is a most important consideration for those 
interested iu the introduction of this sorted 
wealth into India, because, hoi^ever judi- 
cious the culture, yet, if it be expended opoi 
a species physically unsuited to the climate, 
it is labor and time uselessly bestowed. My 
own inquiries lead me to toe conclnsioa tl^ 
the Gossypium aeuminaium is in every re> 
sped worthy of more attention than it has 
yet received. It has the advantage of bemg 
mdigenous, and, therefore, not liable to the 
changes and difficulties unavoidably incident 
to acclimating exotics. It most delights ia 
inland localities, and is consequently capable 
of more extensive cultivation than those 
species which affect maritime situations, aod 
being a pereimial, its culture is attended with 
very much less expense. To these highly 
important qualities are to be added th«eof 
beirig far more productive than the aorts wt- 
ally cultivated, and of prodocinff in the mod 
suitable soils and climate of India, a cottoe, 
long, fine, and silky. I have my snspiciooi 
th:it it will be identified with the pereonial 
species noticed lately at Dacca. 

The result of the experiments on the 
Agricultural Society's farm at Akra wa^ 
ranted the committee of management ia re- 
porting very strongly in favor of cultivatiaf 
in India the Upland Georgia variety. Tbii 
opinion is sustained by subsequent experi- 
ments in various other districfa, and there 
can be no doubt, experience abows. tfait 
every effort ought to be made to introdoceit 
generally. There are some district, how- 
ever, as the sea<K;oaat and ita vicinity, where 
this variety would not flourish ; and in these 
it is most desirable to try that kind so nos- 
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rally and so advantageously known as the 
Georgia Sea island cotton. 

In mentioning this very superior variety 
OS suitable to maritime districts, I by no 
means intend to express an opiniou that it 
must be confined to such localities; for al- 
though it delights and requires to have com- 
mon salt within reach of its roots, yet ihid 
might be supplied by adding that saline ma- 
nure to soils situated far from the sea. This 
is no mere theoretical notion, for I have seen 
strictly maritime plants grown a hundred 
miles inland by supplying them judiciously 
with salt, and among the number I would 
particularize one of the most intractable, the 
rock samphire {Crithmum marilimum). 

The kinds which it has been endeavored 
to introduce here are; — Sea island cotton, 
Barbadoes cotton, Brazil cotton, Bourbon 
cotton (both black and green seeded), and 
China cotton. To this list may be added a 
variety called " the vine cotton,'* a very su- 
perior kind, from Jimaica^ the extraordinary 
fault of which was its having a staple too 
long. The seeds were distributed to Cap- 
tain Jenkins at Gowhaity, and to a gentleman 
going to Mirzapore, but with what result 
does not appear. 

Mr. Piddington has ingeniously suggested 
that new varieties could be raised by cross 
impregnation, as was successfully practised 
•with the pea by the late Mr. Knight. This 
might, doubtless, be done in some instances, 
and \.i worthy of attention, because, although 
the kinds at present known are sufficiently 
excellent if correctly cultivated, yet they are 
not so perfect as to prohibit the hope of im- 
provement. 

Much, observes Dr. Royle. may be effected 
by introducing into India the ditferent spe- 
cies and varieties which are already success- 
fally cultivated in other countries ; and here 
let us not restrict ourselves to too small a 
number of varieties, because they happen to 
be those which at present produce the best 
kinds of cotton. Not contented in America 
inrith possessing already the best kinds, they 
have tried those of other countries to ascer- 
tain if there are any among them suited to 
the peculiarities of their country and cli- 
mate. 

Distrieti begt auUed for Cotton, — As some 
one of the several species of cotton plants 
may be found in every district of Hiiidostan, 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayan moun- 
tains, it is not an untenable position to as- 
sume that no portion of the globe, of similar 
extent, is capable of yielding so large a quan- 
tity of this peculiar produce. Indeed, from 
the earliest ages, cotton has been mentioned 
as the special production of India. 

Now it is a fact in the history of vegeta- 
bles, to which I remember no exceptions, 
that where the wild stock flourishes natu- 
rally, there the improved varieties succeed 
best. Examples occur in the English apples 



and the French pears ; for in no country does 
the crab abound more than in FIngland, nor 
the wild pear than in France. The inference 
[ would draw from this observation is, that 
Hindustan ought eminently to excel in the 
production of cotton, and the comparatively 
limited experieuce we have yet had of the 
results of applying superior knowledge and 
superior capital to this object, encouragett 
rather than represses the opinion. 

That no part of India has a climate un- 
suited to the production of superior cotton is 
demonstrated by the fact that the best sam- 
ples are produced in Guzerat, at the north- 
western extremity ; in Behar, the very cen- 
tre ; and at Tinivelly, on the most southern 
point. 

It appears to me that it is the generally 
dry silicious nature of the soil of Guzerat, as 
much as the dryness of its climate, that is so 
extremely favorable to the growth of the cot- 
ton plant. It flourishes there even in the 
most sterile districts, though necessarily not 
so luxuriantly as in the more fertile soils. 

The same observation applies to the 
neighboring province of Surar, where good 
cotton is produced ; but the best in that part 
of India is grown in the districts of Jamboo- 
seer and Ah mood, and, indeed, throughout 
the Broach Pergunnah. This is stated, by a 
government report, to be very superior to 
the Nagpore or any other cotton grown on 
the eastern side of India. 

Mr. Oweu Potter, who was extensively 
employed in shipping cotton from the above 
districts in 1837, slated some very interest- 
ing relative facts in a (taper which he sub- 
mitted to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. He says that *• the chief cotton ports 
are Surat, Baroche, Tankaria Bunder, Gogo, 
and Bownugger." All these ports are within 
a short distance of each other. The exteut of 
cotton cultivation in their vicinity is very 
great, as will be seen by the following state-^ 
ment of exports : 

1838. 1837. 

From Baroche 43,000 bales. . 20,000 bales. 

'♦ Tankaria Bunder. 20,000 '♦ .12,000 " 

" Sural 25,000 " ..15,000 " 

" Gogo and Bownug- 
gcr, including the 

Dholera cotton.. 60,000 « ..45,000 " 

Total 147,000 " ..29,000 " 

Each bale weighing about 400 lbs. 

Nearly the whole of the cotton here men- 
tioned giows within forty miles of the port 
at which it is shipped. 

At Omrawutte cotton is grown at the rate 
of two pounds for two pence, in moderately 
favorable seasons ; and did good roads ex- 
ist, this article could be delivered at Bom- 
bay at a handsome remunerating price. It 
is now carried on the backs of bullocks, and 
the extra cost thus incurred amounts to a 
penny a lb. more. This cotton is but little 
inferior to that grown in Guzerat, which is 
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looked upon as the garden of the western 
side of India. 

In the Deccan the production of superior 
cotton i8 not confined to the vicinity of Nag- 

})ore, for it can be obtained abundantly much 
arther to the north, at Calpee, as well as in 
the districts of Currah, Carah, and Etawah. 
Cotton produced in the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula at Tinivelly and Coimbetore, 
has been highly approved in the English 
market. 

At Tinivelly, where Mr. Hughes has been 
long engaged in the cultivation of the Bour- 
bon cotton, that gentleman considers the vi- 
cinity of the sea, or situations to which the 
influence of the sea air extends, are on every 
account to be preferred. A dry soil, and a 
dry atmosphere, from March to May, and 
from July to September, seem almost essen- 
tial to the good Quality of the wool, as well 
as to the productiveness of the plant. Tlie 
freest circulation of air and of light winds, 
are of the greatest benefit to a perfect cul- 
ture. 

On the other hand Mr. Heath, a gentle- 
man also experienced in the cultivation of 
the same description of cotton, states that his 
experience differs from that of Mr. Hughes 
with respect to the influence of vicinity to 
the sea ; for he found the cotton come to per- 
fection at the distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles from its shore; 

I quote these results of experience as 
evidence that in [ndia local climate is not 
particularly influential upon the cotton plant. 
All districts are suitable, but of course this 
circumstance has no reference to the impor- 
tance of a free circulation of air, and the 
penetration of light among the plants. 

In Bnrmah, cotton is cultivated very ex- 
tensively, chiefly for the China market, 
though the accounts are too discrepant 
(varying from 7,000,000 to $37,000,000) to 
allow or a satisfactory estiniate being given 
of the annual amount. The greatest quantity 
is produced in the neighborhoods of Ava and 
Prome; but that produced at Bauksk and 
that in the Mataban province, (known as 
Tennasserim cotton,) appears to have the 
longest staple. 

It was even supposed that cotton was con- 
veyed from Burmah to Dacca, to be em- 
ployed there in the manufacture of its mus- 
lins; but this supposition, unsuslained even 
by probability, is contradicted by the Dacca 
custom-house returns, which show that 
scarcely more than twenty maunds were im- 
ported during the four years, 18i^.8-31. 

Soil and Situation. — To arrive at a just 
conclusion as to the soil and situation best 
suited for the growth of superior cotton 
in Hindostan, it is most important to as- 
certain accurately the nature of those whi<,h 
have been practically found the most fa- 
vorable in Georgia and elsewhere. This 



point being satisfactorily fettled, and doe 
consideration had as to the object to be 
obtained by the cultivation, viz : the fall de- 
velopment of the parts of fructification, we 
shall be able, with considerable probability 
of success, to point oat those localities which 
will be found most productive in the differ- 
ent districts and elevations of India. 

Of the nature of the soils where the best 
cotton is grown, we have information from 
Mr. Piddington. He describes a specimen 
of one of the best of the Georgia Sea Island 
cotton soils, as appearing " like a mixture of 
fine dark grey sand and charcoal dust, with 
fragments of shells, wood, twigs, leaves, and 
even the shells of cotton se^s, the wood 
being in all states, from dry to charred, as if 
the rubbish of the cotton bushea had been 
burned on the spot. Upon sifting nine 
ounces of the soil, taken fairly from the speci- 
men sent, through muslin, it was found that 
eight ounces of it was fine sand mixed with 
dark charcoal-looking dust; and the remaia- 
ing ounce coarse sand, with a few fragments 
of sandstone in thin horizontal layers, shells 
in fragments, with wood and vegetable rub- 
bish as described above. 

The wood and twigs were evidently tho 
remains of cotton plants, and aaggest that the 
specimen was taken from the sarface. The 
nature of the subsoil on which it rests was 
nut, unfortunately, made known. The black 
particles are certainly carbonaceous, and 
Mr. Piddington states reasons to justify his 
suspicions that they are finely-divided lig- 
nite. The fragments of shells were not 
sufficiently abundant to entitle the soil to be 
considered calcareous, but their slow decom- 
position would furnish a supply for cen- 
turies. 

The guarded conclusions which are drawn 
by Mr. Piddington from these researches, 
are — Ist. That the abundance and fineness 
of good cotton depends on the quantity of 
carbon in the soil, and the solubility of that 
carbon. 2d. That the next best soil is one 
containing carbonate of lime. 3d. That the 
soil should not be too tenacious. ** I have 
had repeated experience of this," he aJJs, 
" in Bengal ; and on the Bombay side of 
India I observed, some time ago, that, a 
Parsee gentleman, Furdonjee Cowasjee, 
had partly failed, or experienced much loss, 
in some experiments in cotton, in conse- 
quence of the clayey nature of the soil 
which retained too much moisture. In the 
West Indies, the years of drought are far 
the most favorable to the cotton crops, and 
the Singapore soils are instances of cotton 
growing in what might be called pure sand 
with vegetable matter ; but we must prob- 
ably make allowances in these instances for 
the vicinitv of the sea." 4th. That it it 
preferable for the sand to be in coarse par- 
tides. 
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Thoie eoncluaiona, in all of nhkh I cm 
dially agree, suetained a> they are hy ir 
quiriei which I have made, and by a host I 
ot concordant teitimonies that have been 
publiihed, concur in eatabllsbing one Tact t 
beyond controversy, viz: that BUperiorcot- i 
ton requires a light, poroua aoil Tor ita pr 
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Thua, writing froni Tinivelly, Mr. Hughi 
stales " that the red and biown looms, ui . 
indeed any silicious or calcareous aoil, fer- 
tile in a moderate degree, is the most auil- 
able and fruitful. That no very rich, heavy, 
retentive, slitT soils should ever be selected, 
for though the plants are luxurious, yet they 
have sa much and more tendency lo produce 
redundance of wood and leaf than of fruit 
buds, besides harboring insects. What is 
commonly known in many parts of India, 
under the Jenomination of black cotton soil, 
Mr. H. states is to be entirely avoided. 

From Persia we have similar information ; 
for there, wc learn, that cotton is chiefly 
cultivated on a silicious soil, containing 
■hells, and consequently supplied with cal- 
careous matter. Again, Captain Robertson 
reported to the Bombay government that thi 
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•oils, as recommended by tno cultivators i 

the Isle of Bouibon 

The A gri- Horticultural Society ofBengi 
lore reports that the light brown soil i 
dodersle depth and rather sandy (so previ 



n Mysore) seems to be the soil that 
the Upland Georgia and Mew-Orleans : 
but the Sea Island thrives in moist ground 
that is well drained. Caplain Basil HaU 
says, that for cultivating tlic New-Orleana 
cotton, a soil, rich, light, and dry, is to bo 
preferred -, but that it is generally thought 
new land does not produce a cotton so fine 
in qualily as it Joes after bearing one OT 



crops of grain. 

Mr. Ewart. speaking of 
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branches." 

The failure of the experiments made at 
the Akra farm by the A gri- Horticultural 
Society is also a forcible illustralion of the 
unfitness of an over fertile, tenacious soil 
for the production of cotton. The Com- 
millee of the Society, reporting upon the 
failure, observe, " that it establiahes the fact 
that the cotton of America will not flourish 
on a rich and moist soil, while its natural 
basis is for the most pail composed of three- 
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fourths of sand and one- fourth of clay." 
This was evidenced ** by the rapidity and 
luxuriance of vegetation, in the production 
of abundance of wood, leaf, and flower, but 
little produce." 

These results of experience and observa- 
tion point out that soils constituted almost 
entirely of the least retentive of all constitu- 
ents, silex, carbonate of lime (chalk), and 
oxide of iron, are best suited to the growth 
of cotton — in other words, that the soil can- 
not be too light, whether it is upland or 
lowland, maritime or inland. This rule ap- 
plies, I think, to all except the indigenous 
varieties of the G. herbaceum^ which are 
most productive on soils much more fertile 
and tenacious than are suited to the superior 
kinds from Bourbon, Georgia, and else- 
where. This opinion is confirmed by the 
statements of \lr. Heath, who says, " that 
in the Madras territories two species or 
varieties of cotton plant are cultivated, and 
these require very different soils — one is an- 
nual {oopum puntkee G. kerbaceum?) and the 
other perennial {madam puntkee). The 
first succeeds only in the ' black cotton 
soil,' formed apparently from the decompo- 
sition of trap rocks ; but the second only in 
a very light soil, formed from the disintegra- 
tion of granitic rocks, especially when mixed 
with kunkur or calcareous tufa." 

Mr. Heath made his experiments on the 
Bourbon cotton in the latter kind of soil, 
which is more abundant than any other 
in the districts on the Coromandcl coast, 
south of Madras ; and he entertains no 
doubt that the Bourbon cotton plant mirrht 
be successfully cultivated wherever this kind 
of soil occurs. In introducing this cultiva- 
tion, he had to encounter the usual difficul- 
ties consequent on the introduction of any 
novelty in agriculture ; but these gave way 
to perseverance. At the end of four years, 
Mr. H. had the satisfaction of seeing the 
experiment completely successful, as in 
the seasons of 1823-4, he procured from 
the district of Coimbatore five hundred bales 
of clean Bourbon cotton, of three hun- 
dred pounds each, and the natives were at 
that time well satisfied that the cultivation of 
this was more profitable to them than that of 
the common cotton of the country. 

That light soils should be best suited for the 
production of cotton superior both in quan- 
tity and quality, is precisely what our know- 
ledge of vegetable physiolo^ would have 
suggested. There is an axiom in that sci- 
ence to which I know of no exception ; that 
whatever tends to promote the production of 
■uper-luxuriant foliage, and an enlargement 
of roots, proportionately diminishes the 
amount and perfection of the parts of fructi- 
fication. A familiar example is afforded in 
England by the potato. Its varieties pro- 
facing early tubers, are characterized by 



having little foliage, and no blossom ; Irat if 
the tubers are removed as fast as they art 
formed, the foliage becomes more abundant, 
and they blossom as freely as the later vari- 
eties. 

A soil abounding in moisture promotes 
the development of leaves and roots, not only 
by the superfluity of water, but by present- 
ing to the roots the food of the plant rapidly 
and more abundantly than is done in a drier 
soil. To explain this, it need only be re- 
marked that the roots of a plant are only 
capable of imbibing its nourishment afforded 
by the soil when it is in a state of soluticm. 
The roots of a plant in a light, dry soil, axe 
wide-spreading and minutely fibrous ; in a 
wet, tenacious soil they become more mas- 
sive and fleshy, as do those of a hyacinth 
grown in water, which suggests that the 
food of the cotton plant obtained from the 
soil, should be presented to it very grador 
ally and never in superabundance. 

This leads to another important con8ide^ 
tion : 

Manures. — The facts just stated indicate 
that rapidly decomposing animal or vegetable 
remains, if applied in considerable quanti- 
ties, or even in small quantities, if not weU 
mixed and dispersed through the soil, must 
be injurious to the crop. On the other hand, 
if the soil is poor or exhausted, a smafl 
quantity of such fertilizing matters may be 
applied advantageously. In such soil the 
American cultivators sprinkle a little well- 
decayed stable compost along the trench 
where the seed is to be sown. 

The best of all fertilizers for cotton wiD 
be doubtless found to be peat, saw-dust, ot 
other woody matters that decay slowly. 
The natives consider that wood ashes are 
excellent for the purpose, and the opinion if 
evidently founded on truth, for the carbona- 
ceous matter remaining in them after com- 
bustion, is in a state to become slowly avail- 
able to the plants. 

Of animal matters, the only one that could 
be applied with a prospect of success is bateM^ 
cruslied to fine powder, and sown broadcait 
in very small quantities. 

Mr. Piddington recommends lignite (fowl 
wood) peat, farmyard manure, wood ashes, 
decayed leaves, mud from old ditches, oil> 
cake, the cotton seed of the preceding crop, 
pressed or fomented to prevent germinatiuo, 
and charcoal of all kinds, ** excepting, pe^ 
haps, the ashes of soondry and otner woods 
near the sea, which may contain too modi 
muriate or carbonate of soda." >Vhy thu 
exception is made I cannot understand, be* 
cause, of all saline manures, the two jotf 
named have been found, in Europe, tbt 
most beneficial, if judiciously employed. 

So far indeed from agreeing with Mr. 
Piddington in deprecating the use of cob- 
men suit (muriate of soda or chloride of 
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•odinm) as a manure for the cotton plant, I 
believe it will be found to be one of the 
most usefal that can be employed in its cul- 
tivation, and I would most earnestly urge 
upon every cultivator to give it a fair and 
careful trial. 

I have seen common salt employed too 
generally and successfully in England, to 
come to any hasty conclusion that there is a 
single crop in India which is incapable of 
being benefited by its application. Let it 
be remembered that this manure destroys 
predatory vermin, abstracts moisture from 
the atmosphere, thus tending to keep the 
soil regularly moist ; promotet the decay of 
stubborn vegetable remains in the soil, being 
antiseptic only when present in large quan- 
tities, and that it acts as a gentle stimulant to 
the plant, promoting its health. 

I am not driven to advocate the employ- 
ment of common salt as a manure for the 
cotton crop, upon conclusions drawn from 
these general principles alone, for we have 
direct and satisfactory testimony upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Bnlingbroke says that in Demarara, 
the British settlers found that the cotton 
plantations succeeded better on the sea- 
coast than on the banks of the river, a 
superiority ^^hich he attributed to its con- 
taining more common salt. This opinion 
that salt promotes the growth of the cotton 
plant, is also expressed in the third report of 
the African Institntion, it being stated posi- 
tively, that the saline air of the sea-shore, 
though generally destructive to the coffee 
plant, is favorable to the cotton. 

Mr. Bernard Metcalf, remarking upon the 
cottons of India, observes, •• that the Georgia, 
Sea Island, Surinam, and Demarara cotton 
plants are all grown on ihe border of the 
•ea, and i\\p prime qualities only so far in- 
land as the influence of the sea air and tide 
waters extend." 

This fondness of the cotton plant for mari- 
time places, has been observed alto in other 
parts of the world, for Mr. Bruce, who re- 
sided many years in Persia, states, that the 
eotton was always fine in proportion as it 
y^aa grown nearer to the sea. 

It might be objected, that the benefit 
the cr)tton plant derives from the vicinity of 
the sea, arises possibly from some other 
cause than the saline matter thence obtained, 
bat such surmise u rebutted by the results 
of direct experiments. 

A report, published in 1827, by the Hon. 
liir. Seabrook, Corresponding Secretary of 
tfae Agricultural Society of St. John's, South 
Oarolina, seems to put beyond dispute the 
Importance, not to say the absolute neces- 
sity, of using common salt as a manure, if a 
Superior stapled cotton is desired. His re- 
%earch'?s were especially directed to ascer- 
tain the cause of the fineness of the Sea 
Xaland cotton, and the conclusion to which 



these researches led biro was, that saU mud, 
the almost sole manure used by the best 
planters, was a prihcipal cause of the 
superiority. ** This manure," observes Mr. 
Seabrook, ^'is known to impart a healthful 
action to the cotton plant, inducing it rapidly 
to mature its produce, and giving it a staple 
at once strong and silky." One of his re- 
latives, by steadfastly adhering to the appli- 
cation of soft mud, literally converted a bar- 
ren waste to a soil as fruitful as any of 
which Edisto Island can boast. 

Capt. B. Bailey, a member of the before- 
named Agricultural Society, demonstrated 
that one bushel of salt, added to sixty 
bushels of compost, and spread npon the 
soil of a cotton plantation, improves most 
decidedly the quantum and quality of the 
crop. 

This testimony, sustaining the legitimate 
conclusions deducible from scientific con- 
siderations, must justify my urging the im- 
portance of attending to the merits, and test- 
ing carefully the effects, of one of the 
cheapest of manures — cheap* from the small 
quantity required to a biggab ; for I believe 
that half a maund will be found sufficient, 
and the most beneficial time for applying it 
(by hand broad-cast), just before sowing the 
seed. 

Let its value be tested fairly ; part of the 
plantation being salted, and part left un- 
treated. Let the produce of an equal num- 
ber of shrubs on each be brought separately 
to the scale and to the merchant, and let 
these decide the question. Let no one be 
deceived by that suggestion of idleness, '* I 
can see no difference ;" for I would impress 
upon all the result of my own experience, 
and that of a hundred others, that common 
talt promotes the development of the parts of 
fructification, and rarely or never increases 
the luxuriance of the plant. These are pre- 
cisely the contingencies desirable to be ob- 
tained for the cotton shrub ; and I would 
conclude this head of my subject by suggest- 
ing as probable, that the use of salt as a 
manure will enable the Sea Island cotton to 
be cultivated in inland districts. 

It is said that gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
may be used as a manure to cotton lands not 
near the sea. Lands so situated usually 
contain a minute proportion of this earthy 
salt. It perhaps, therefore, acts beneficially 
by entering into the constitntion of the 
plant, as is does into that of clover and 
lucerne ; crops which have been ascertained 
in England never to succeed well on soils 
in which the salt could not be detected. 

Preparation of soil before sowing. — No 
ground should be cropped with two succes- 
sive growths of cotton, as the produce of the 
second is always inferior to the firbt, both in 
quantity and quality. This rule apfiliea 
whether the plants remain in production 
only one or more seasons. Following and 
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croppin° alternstel; ta recommended by i 
•ome pUnlen : but this ii cerlaioly an un- 
necpBurily toaing ifgiem, for if bd inter- | 
mediale crop of «ny kind is grown, eipe- ' 
cialljr if manure ia given, and a itriclW clesn 
huibanilr J followed, the lucceeding crop of 
cotton haa never been known to be iajnreil ; i 
but, on the contrary, ralher improved. 

In the toulh-western parla of Myaore, ' 
Ifaey cultivate cotton in sacceaiion to millet. 
Aa tooD aa the millet ie harveited, iibnul ihe 
antumniil equiaoi, Ibey immediately plow i 
the field, and endeavor to cleanse it more i 
effocliially by hoeing it twice with the 
ennlay, or bullock hoe. Mniiure is llien put 
upon the field, which, aftec the firtt rain, ia 
again plowed. 

In Buodeleutid, land which has borne a 
winter crop, ia generally selected for cotton 
the following year, and the seed appear* la 

preparalioH of plowiiiK- 

In other partt of India, allhongb thia pre- 
vioai preparation is not quite ao neglected, 
jret in no district is it aufficiently attended 
lo. The cotton plant roots deep, and never 
■acceeda in any soil not permitting the 
ready ei tension of iti radicle fibres. This 

haviqg il brought to a deep and Gne tilth 
before the seed u sown, A Bombay Kovern- 
nient report of ISll atales, that in Georgia 

plowing, harrowing, trenching, and hoeing 
the cotton fields. 

Tbis ii confirmed by Oapt. Basil Hall, 
from actual observation in Georgia. "The 
preparation of cotton land," to use bis own 
words, " requirea most particular attention | 
it muat be repeatedly plowed, and fre- 
— ently harrowed, aay twice or thrice, until 



be selected from the mnat perfect early 
itialks, produced on the best soil. Mr. Sea- 
brook odds, ■' that frequent change o( mI 
);Qd situation ia indispensable to auataia tb> 
{|uality of the cotton prodnced by any par 
ricular kind of aeed ; and employing miied 
and had aeed is the origin of the iiidiffeRBt 
rjnalily of Ihe produce of tnanj conatfirK 
That whirh is intended for aowiog ahooU 
he known lo be new. and ought to be vtl 
cleaned previouely to sowing. At 8ni« 
this ia efTected by rubbing it over a kind if 
lil eve, called i coll, the boltnm of which il 
made of close and tightly strung coir. Tba 
refuse cotton, and a great many of the lijlil 
neede, are Ua upon the coir, sod the jood 
.eed falls through. Bnt it ia beat, in ofdct 
the employtne 
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a made at the Akre farm, are 
particular in enforcing this preliminary culti- 
vation. The success, thoy say, of a good 
crop will depend upon the land bein° dug 
toa Buflicieul depth; if less than eighleeih 
inches, the tap-root, which ia exceedingly 
delicate, and extending nearly thai length, 
becomes obstructed, and the growth of llie 
plan' is checked, 

Ckoia of Sfid.— The employment of 
aeed, possosaing its full vegetative power, if 
a conaideratinn of primary importance, what- 
ever may be the cnip under cultivation ; but 
where ilie seeda are of an oleaginous nature, 

extra caution is required, on account of the 
facility with which their germinating power 
is injured and d>?Btroyed. 

Upon tbis poial there are many particu- 
lars requiring attention. The aeed onght U: 



[hose which float upon the aurface."* 
I The nuantily ol aeed employed per bif 
gab, vanes considerably. In Surat. S setn 
I ure town upon a biggab ; in Ponmesh. It 
I i^ers on a biggah, equal to 3.600 sqitn 
yards; in the Dooab, 6 eeera oa a hiitA 
'^onlaining 2,800 square yarda. Pierce'BK- 
ler, Esq,, a successful ciiUiTator in ibi 
.Georgian Island, St. Simon'a, aays. "Unls 
liaahel of seed is required fur an acrv." 

Nu particular quHutiiy ueed, howevw, bi 
iiuigued. because, if the best mode of sow- 
ing is adopted, drills will be made atei^ 
feet apart throughout Ihe Geld, and th 
inserted in them al three inchea distai 
Time /or SoBJMy.— The commitlc 
reported upon ihe causes of the failungf lbs 
Akra farm, included among tbem, "posiin 
I Ignorance of the proper seaeoa forsawin;^' 
I and, as a more latal mislaks caunol Kctt 
I than that of performing this operation Hi 
I wrong period of the year, it may be wdl ■ 
accord those months which have beea * 
I tected by the most skilfal cuUivatoti- 
Mr- Hughes, already memtoned U 
grower of Bourbon cotton, at Tiniv.ll; 
aays, " that there, if Ihe seed can be got ill 
the ground in September, Ihe yonng pW 
may be ahio to resiet the continued «et«f" 
heavy monsoon ; but little is gained by KX- 

■ S/atmmie'a Rfp.. in 19S7, on Sra Itlani CMH^ 






Such Hparst Ian Invariably occaslana a Ina'^ 

well dried, anil b» packed linhUv In tin rsM.* 
AeteA loeiclude Iht air. If caskn an en^'i^ * 

masi never be subjtcted lo the Iwbid(i>(>^ 
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ing in October, November, and December, 
unless the land is very hi^h, dry, and free 
from weeds. The clear interval of these 
months, especially early in October, answers 
well for transplanting, and the first week of 
January very well, in general, both for 
sowing and transplanting. 

Mr. Gilder, who has also cultivated tbe 
Bourbon cotton successfully, at Guzerat, 
•owed at [the end of July, after the heavy 
rains had ceased. 

In A merica. Captain Hall says, " The sow- 
ing is performed from tbe beginning of 
April to the 10th of May." 

In central India, Baboo BadhakantiDeb 
relates that the sowing is performed " dur- 
ing the month Attar (from mid-June to mid- 
July), or when the sun enters the sign of 
Gemini." 

In the Duoab and Bundelcund, Mr. Vin« 
cent says, " The seed is committed to the 
ground immediately after the first heavy 
showers at the end of June, or beginning of 
July." 

In Burmah, the seed is sown in the be- 
ginning of the rains in April or May. 

In the vicinity of Dacca, the sowing is 
performed in October or November. 

In the district of Poomeah, the seed* time 
is March and April. 

The object to be kept in view is to have 
the blossoming and harvest-time during the 
dry season, because he^ivy rains at such 
periods of the plant's growth are fatal, both 
to the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duction. 

Sowing.— The best mode of arranging the 
land for the growth of the cotton plant, is by 
dividing it into flat beds at least four feet 
vride, for the smaller kinds separated from 
each other by alleys about eignteen inches 
brood. The seed being sown in a single 
row down the centre of each bed, affords 
B space of five and a half feet between each 
two rows. 

For the larger kinds, as the G. acuminatum, 
the Bourbon, &c., the beds should be seven 
feet wide. Mr. Hughes, so often before men- 
tioned, says that the rows ought to be eight 
feet apart, and the plants thinned in the 
TOWS to the same distance. The facility for 
plo\%ing and hoeing is so great, besides the 
great advantage of a free circulation of air, 
that Mr H. particularly insists on this 
method, especially as he knows that too 
close planting is a common mistake. 

In Mysore the rows are made two feet 
apart, and even in some districts of America 
the interN-als are only three or four feet 
apart ; but if there be any increase of quan- 
tity' obtained by this crowded culture, it is 
certainly at the expense of quality ; and 
loss is insured by the unnecessary exhaus- 
tion of the soil by auperfluouB plants, and 



the operations of hoeing, &c., are extremely 
retarded. 

The best mode of sowing is by opening a 
drill down the centre of each bed by means of 
a hoe, which insures that the seed shall be 
buried at a regular, and not too great a depth. 
The depth should not be more than one inch 
or one inch and a half. 

The seed may be strewed by hand along 
the drills, about three inches apart, and the 
earth immediately drawn over it by the hoe. 
In Mysore, they use a thorny bush for the 
purpose. 

In some parts of America, they open a row 
of holes with the hoe about a foot apart, 
sprinkling a handful of seed in each ; and in 
Burmah they adopt the still more slovenly 
mode of sowing broad-cast. 

Preparation of the Seed. — I have already 
noticed that, in Burmah, the seed is washed 
before it is sown ; but as I am not aware 
that the cotton plant is liable to the attack of 
any parasitical plant, I do not see that this 
operation can be of any benefit beyond re- 
moving the seeds which are light and im- 
perfect. 

In Central India they wet the seed, and 
then roll it in powdered cow-dung, waiting 
until the seed is nearly dry before they com- 
mit it to the ground. 

About Dacca they merely wet the seed for 
a few minutes before it is sown ; but in 
Bengal they frequently do not sow until, by 
keeping it moist, it begins to germinate. 

Dr. Anderson tried all these modes, as 
well as the mixing of various composts with 
the seed, but could not perceive that there 
was any difference in the size or strength of 
the young plants. 

Mixing Crops. — Mr. Gilder, who made 
some successful experiments in cultivating 
Bourbon cotton in Guzerat, during the year 
1816, grew with it bejaree, sown in drills as 
usual, at the same time. Indian corn is 
similarly mixed with the cotton crop in the 
Isle of Bourbon, being held to shelter the 
tender plants from the sun. Mr. Gilder 
found the bejaree to answer the same pur- 
pose ; and he says it ought to pay the ex- 
pense of rent and cultivation the first sea- 
son, during which the cotton plants yield 
nothing. 

In Burmah they sow brinjalls and other 
culinary vegetables with the cotton ; and in 
Bundelcund, either urbur, tillil, or motee, are 
similarly mixed with it. Indeed, it may be con- 
sidered as the general practice, but this uni- 
versality is no justification ; and, after some 
years' experience in cultivating plants, I 
have never yet found two crops which could 
be grown together without one interfering 
with the operations that might be usefully 
performed to the other, or being in some 
other way prejudicial. In India, neither 
land nor labor is so dear as to render it do- 
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sirable in an economical point of view. The 
plea of sheltering the cotton plants will be 
found invalid, for the shelter has a more than 
equivalent drawback by rendering the plants 
weak and spindled. 

After-culture. — The after-culture consists 
chiefly in hoeing and stirring the soil, not 
only for the purpose of extirpating the 
weeds, but to pulverize the surface, so as to 
facilitate the penetration of the air, and the 
absorption from it of moisture by the soil. 
This is particularly beneficial in the dryest 
periods of the year, when, as is not general- 
ly known, the atmosphere is saturated with 
moisture. 

The seedlings make their appearance in 
three or four days afler the seed has been 
sown, and in two or three more develop 
two leaves. The thinning and weeding may 
then at once be commenced, this being at 
first carefully done by hand, for the young 
plants are very tender and easily injured. 
Mr, Butler, who has been more than once 
mentioned as a distinguished cultivator in 
the Island of St. Simon's, Georgia, recom- 
mends that the hoeing should be repeated at 
least once every twelve days until the plants 
flower, or even until they pod, if the ground 
is foul. 

At such hoeing the thinning must be also 
attended to, which must be done moderately 
until the third hoeing ; the plants will then 
be out of danger from the worms, and large 
enough to bear drought. 

In Mysore, Dr. Buchanan found that the 
native cultivators performed the hoeing even 
gtill more frequently, drawing the cuntay or 
bullock-hoe between the rows once in every 
eight days, until the cotton is ripe. 

The thinning should keep pace with the 
growth of the plants, and when they have 
attained the height of three feet they should 
be finally thinned to eight feet apart, or 
whatever less distance may be determined, 
but the greater the interval the better. 

Suckers thrown up about the root must 
be removed as formed. 

Pruning is advisable, if done with judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Butler says that the Sea Island cotton 
requires not only the suckers to be removed, 
but, if the plants are vigorous, to have their 
tops pinched off once or twice. 

Mr. N. Savi goes so far as to say that all 
who understand the cultivation of the Sey- 
chelles and Bourbon cotton agree that, to make 
them produce a fine quality of down, they 
should not be allowed to grow higher than 
three feet, which may be effected by cutting 
off the tender tops of the stems as soon as 
the first blossoms appear. This causes 
them to spread wide in their horizontal 
growth. 

Mr. Higgins, in describing the cultivation 



of Upland Georgia cotton at Allahabad, nji 
that *' topping may or may not be resorted 
to ; it may strengthen the plant, but I think 
it makes them later in bearing.*' 

Mr. Hughes, who has, as before mentkm- 
ed, cultivated the Bourbon cotton so 8ucce«> 
fully at Tinivelly, prunes his shrubs twice 
in the year, the first and principal, as soon 
as the heavy rains have passed away, that is 
from the 15th to the 3l8t December, wbea 
the shrub is cut down, generally to two feet 
high and two feet wide, only the firm wood 
bcmg left with the strong white and brofni 
bark. In the fine days m January the plan- 
tation is plowed thoroughly three or four 
times. In less than two months the whole 
is again in the finest foliage and fufl blos- 
som, and continues in full bearing all thf 
months of March, April, and May. A good 
many pods still remain in June, early in 
which month a second pruning is practiced 
of the long, straggling, twisted, soft shoots, 
with diminutive pods. Good produce is 
yielded from July to September, unless the 
plants receive damage in these months from 
rain. 

In Persia, afler the crop is gathered, and 
the leaves fed off by sheep, the poor women 
are allowed to breeik the shrubs down close 
for fire-wood. The stumps shoot out again 
as luxuriantly as ever when the season re- 
turns. 

Transplanting. — If any vacancies cccurb 
the rows while the plants are young, these 
may be successfully filled up by removing to 
these places some of the plants from situs- 
tions where they may be growing too thkk- 
ly ; otherwise, it is not a practice to be com- 
mended, as it renders the plants at least i 
fortnight later in coming into production. 

Watering. — Although the cotton plant re- 
quires a light silicious soil, and is destroyed 
by water remaining stagnant around it, vrf 
excessive dryness of soil is to be avoided. B 
may even be flooded with advantage, pro- 
vided that the water is allowed to flowof 
quickly again. 

To preserve the soil in a due state of 
moisture, considerable attention is requisite 
during every period of the plant^s growtk 
The object is to keep it soft and damp, sotf 
to allow the free extension of the roots. M 
at the same time to avoid having the tejcture 
saturated with wet ; and, much more, neter 
to have so great an excess as to sufler thr 
water to stand in pools upon the surface. 
The same precaution is requisite at the vaat 
of sowing ; for water in excess at that tiM 
either induces the total decay of the seed, or 
causes its gennination to be weak and oft' 
healthy. When the shrubs are well jrowi 
and strong, which they are by the end of 
October, they seldom require more moisturt 
than they acquire from the heavy devi 
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which then accompany the cold weather. 
This, however, ia not the case if the weather 
be dry. Particular attention to this point 
is requisite during the blossoming time. 

The flower-buds appear in November, and 
in the course of five days the blossom is fully 
open. The flower falls oflf after being ex- 
panded about four days, leaving the pod ap- 
parent. Bright weather and heavy dews are 
to be desired during the blossoming : rain at 
that time destroys the crop. The pod re- 
quires about four weeks for ripening, this 
period being curtailed or extended in propor- 
tion to the heaviness of the dews and bright- 
ness of the sunshine at the season. A defi- 
ciency of either delays the ripening. If the 
dews are particularly light, a gentle watering 
may with advantage be occasionally given. 
In Peru and Egypt the irrigation of this 
crop is most carefully attended to, and the 
results are proportionately beneficial. 

Gathering. — ^The season for gathering dif- 
fers in India with the place of growth. 

Mr. Gilder, at Guzerat, picked his Bour- 
bon cotton from the end of November to the 
close of January — a second, but more scanty 
crop occurring in May. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb 
says, the pods are ripe in the month Choyte, 
when the sun enters Pisces (mid-March to 
mid-April), and that the gathering continues 
until the close of May. 

About Dacca the crop is gathered in April, 
May, and June ; and where the situation is 
beyond the reach of inundation, a second 
crop, but inferior in quantity and quality, is 
obtained. 

In Bundelcund, on the poorer soils, the 
crop begins to be collected about the mid- 
dle of September, but from those of the 
richer and more northemly situated soils, 
not until November and December. 

When the pods arc ripe, which they are in 
less than two months after blossoming, three 
of their sides burst and the cotton protrudes 
through the fissures. In five or six days after 
the pods have burst the cotton is usually 
gathered, though it is often allowed to re- 
main longer. At Surat they wait for ten 
days, and continue the gathering once after 
every similar lapse of time until the close 
of April, by which time the cotton is all 
gathered. 

There is no doubt that the being allowed 
to remain so long without being gathered 
after the pods have burst, is not injurious to 
the quality of cotton, but it is at the same 

2uite as certain that it is no way beneficial, 
rranting this, however, to be immaterial, 
the plan of allowing it to remain seems ob- 
jectionable, upon the plain reason that every 
day renders the skin of the pod and the 
leaves of the calyx more brittle, and conse- 
quently increases the liability to injure the 



quality of the crop by their fragments getting 
intermixed. 

I have a strong opinion that it would be 
found every way advantageous to gather 
each pod immediately that it shows symptoms > 
of bursting, as enabling the cotton to be 
separated from it without so much liability 
to contamination from its fragments. How- 
ever this may be, experience teaches us that 
the gathering should be eflfected very early in 
the morning while the dew is upon the plant, 
the calyx is at that time pliant, yielding to 
the hand without breaking, and consequently 
keeping the cotton free from leaf 

In gathering, care must be taken to grasp 
at once all the locks of cotton in the pcnd, so 
that they may come away together. If any 
dry leaves fall upon the cotton before the 
gatherer has secured it in the bag hanging by 
his side, they must be carefully removed. 
This bag must be covered to prevent the ad- 
mission of pieces of the dry leaves, always 
to be found about the branches, and which 
are disturbed by a very slight agitation. It 
is this admixture of leaf which is so much 
objected to by the spinner and proportionate- 
ly lowers the value of the cotton. After 
gathering, it should immediately be thorough- 
ly dried, whether it is to be stored or at once 
dressed and packed. A woman in America 
will generally gather twice as much per 
day as a man. 

The pods which burst the earliest, usually 
those on the tops of the shrubs, produce the 
finest cotton ; the quality as well as quantity 
diminishing as the plants decrease in vigor. 
This is so apparent, that the cotton of the 
first two gatherings is usually worth three 
or four rupees per candy more than that of 
the later gatherings. 

Produce. — In favorable seasons a biggah 
in Guzerat will produce 26 maunds of cot- 
ton, mixed with the seeds. Where these 
have been separated by the wheel or cheriah, 
the cotton will be found to weigh about 9 
maunds, and the seed 15 maunds. In the 
eastern and southern parts of India, two or 
three maunds of clean cotton is the esti- 
mated average of a biggah. 

Twenty-seven biggahs in Broach produce 
443< maunds of clean Bourbon cotton, fully 
equal to that of the island after which it 
is named. 

In Poomeah five maunds of uncleaned 
cotton are usually grown per biggah. 

Dr. Buchanan says, that in Mysore the 
produce varies between 110 and 270 lbs. per 
acre. 

Captain Hall states, that in America from 
400 to 500 lbs. of cleaned cotton is produced 
from a similar space of ground. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb 
states, that a biggah yields about one maund 
and three-quarters of cleaned cotton. 

The comparative proportion in weight be- 
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tween the cotton and the seed usually varies 
from one to four and one to three. It is, of 
course, a great object in the growth of cot- 
ton to obtain an increase in the proportion 
of wood produced above that of the seed. 
At Shahabad this was effected in the in- 
stance of Egyptian cotton. Mr. Seybume 
says, its produce there was not only superior 
in staple, but was half cotton and half seed, 
while the country plants yielded only one 
part cotton and three parts seed. 

COTTON OF INDIA.— The question of 
an Indian supply of cotton has, for a long 
series of years, been discussed with no very 
great success. The fact appears to be, that 
the quantity obtained thence has been gradu- 
ally on the decrease ; but those years in 
which high prices prevailed, through short 
productions in the article, a stimulus was 
given to shipments from India, by diverting 
the cotton from the China market, and in- 
ducing greater cultivation. The import of 



India cotton into the United Kingdom, ant 
the export price in the United States for cot* 
responding years, were as follows : 



ATvracv of priosB 



Import Rtmi 
iBdift. 

1847 221,959 10^ 

1 848 227 ,572 7 ^ 

1849 182,079 « H 

1850 70,838 U\ 

1851 118,872 12)i 

The superior quality of United States cot- 
ton always enables it to conrunand a higher 
price (at reduced rates) than the Indian 
commands ; it affords material for all EngltA 
yarns under twenty, and this may be taken 
as 50 per cent, of the manufacture. Bat 
whenever that price becomes cxorbituit. i 
great stimulus is given to the consumptioa 
of the India articles, and a higher piice 
never fails to bring out considerable quanti- 
ties. The English official tables show the 
following receipts of cotton to the United 
Kingdom for two years. 



IMPORT OP HAW COTTON INTO THE UNITED EINODOBC. 
From IMO 1851 D*ercM« 

United States 634,504,050 493,153,112 141,350,938. 

India 70,838,515 1 18,872,742 — 

West Indies 944,307 228,913 716,594. 

Egypt, &c 17,369,843 18,931,414 — 

BrazU 30,738, 133 30,229,982 508,151 . 

Other places 1 ,074, 164 2,090,698 — 



.43,034,9; 

.l,3«ljn 

!.1,016,SN 



Total lbs 755,469,012 , 



.663,576,861 



142,585,683 50,61J,3a 



The average export value of cotton in the 
United States, for 1849, was 6.4 cents, and 
for 1850, 11.3, a rise of 80 per cent. This 
drew from India 70 per cent, more than the 
usual supply ; and the fact presented itself 
that, at an average of 1 1 cents, India can 
supply, at call, 25 per cent, as much cotton 
as the United States. 

For many years the low prices of cotton 
have gradually discouraged the India pro- 
duction, but occasionally high prices impart 
a new stimulus to the cultivation in that 
region, and American cottons feel the reac- 
tion. The late accounts from France show 
that cotton of United States description may 
be rai.scd very advantageously in the colony 
of Algiers. 

In the United States, little or no India 
cotton is used; but the latter article, of 
southern growth, enters into all our cotton 
fabrics, and the proportion of the crop con- 
sumed in the United States increases. Thus, 
assuming that consumption in the South and 
West, for the past five years, has been 
350,000 bales, then the crops and United 
States consumption for two periods of five 
years, will be as follows : 

U. S.Conaamption 
Crop--B«lw Bidet 

3841-'42 10,585,000 1,951,100 

1847-'51 11,304,000 2,719,400 

ToUl bales. . . 719,000 768,300 



Thus establishing the fact, that home con- 
sumption increases faster than the prodoc- 
tion, pointing to the speedy control of the 
value of the crop by the home market. Thii 
is more particularly the case, since the ei* 
port of goods in rivalry with that of Great 
Britain is now ro rapidly swelling in magni- 
tude. 

COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA.— The 
London Globe of a late date contains an 
interesting article on the progress of cottra 
culture in British India, which we extrad 
as follows : 

The southern states of America have in- 
creased their shipments of cotton to this 
country since 1800 from 16,000,000 to 600,- 
000,000 pounds, while British India has bat 
swollen her exports from 6,000,000 to 90.- 
000,000 pounds. We cannot avoid wishia^ 
for some more explanation of the anomaly- 
Capital has not been wanting in the JEU^ 
neither has there been any indilTerence t» 
the question on the part of the authorities; 
yet the real progress made is wretched/ 
small, and we are really at the present rai- 
ment obtaining less cotton firom India thai 
in 1844 and 1842. 

As regards the progress of the supply of 
raw cotton in British India for local use and 
export to other countries, it is estimated ci 
round numbers to be at the preaent day 450^- 
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000^000 pounds annually, of which fully 
two-thirds are worked up in the country for 
local purposes. Of the remaining one-third, 
China takes nearly one-half, leaving about 
one-sixth of the entire produce of the country 
at the disposal of Great Britain. 

That there are vast tracts of land in each 
of the three Indian presidencies capable of 
being brought under cotton cultivation, as 
also a dense population, at disposal for 
working such lands, there appears to be lit- 
tle doubt ; but the real question to be deter- 
mined is, whether the manufacturers of 
Europe really require in larger quantities 
such cotton as the natives themselves pro- 
duce and use, and which they can most 
readily furnish ; or whether they want some 
other kind or condition of cotton than is at 
present produced in India. The result of 
the lengthy evidence given by Manchester 
manufacturers, Liverpool brokers, Bombay 
merchants and East India civilians, before 
the committee of the House of Commons on 
the growth of cotton in India, appears to be, 
that although a lessening of the cost to the 
manufacturer of the presient quality of In- 
dian cotton would, to a certain extent, enable 
him to work off larger quantities of it, the 
greater want is the better quality of article, 
such a description of produce as shall enable 
it to be freely worked up in place of much of 
the present American sorts, and with which 
it cannot now compete. 

Much has unquestionably been done in the 
way of improving the growth and prepara- 
tion of Indian cotton ; the East India Com- 
pany has spent largely in importing seed, 
miplements and experienced hands from the 
cotton-growing states of America, as well as 
in prizes for the best and largest samples of 
fine cotton produced within the presidencies, 
for shipments to England. In 1824, there 
existed a difference of 2d. per pound between 
the average price of uplands American cot- 
ton and the average pnce of Indian cotton at 
Liverpool. In 1836, there was a difference 
of 3d. per pound in the same qualities, 
whereas, since 1844, the difference between 
them has only varied from |d. to Id. per 
pound. 

So long since as 1788, the Court of Di- 
rectors called the attention of the Indian 
government to the cultivation of cotton in 
India, with a view to its encouragement. 
Two years later, reports were received of 
the culture carried on, and seed from the 
Mauritius and Malta were distributed 
throughout the Indian Peninsula. In 1799 
and 1800, plantations were formed on the 
Malabar coast and in the Circars. From 
1801 to 1818, various samples of American, 
West Indian and Persian seeds were sent 
out, as also improved gins for cleaning cot- 
ton. In 1818, four cotton farms, of 400 
acres each, were established at Tinnevelley, 



Coimbatore, Masulipatum and Vizagapatam. 
In 1823, Barbadoes and Brazil cotton was 

frown by Lady Hastings at Barrackpore. 
ive years later, attention was again called 
to the subject of cotton culture by Lord 
Ellenborough, then President of the Indian 
Board. Between 1830 and 1849, various 
new cotton farms were established, seed and 
machinery were introduced from the Brazils 
and Egypt, and an officer in the company's 
service was dispatched to America for the 
purpose of collecting information, and expe- 
rienced cultivators, with seed and flax. 

In 1840, ten American planters arrived 
under the care of Captain Boyles, and were 
in the following year stationed in various 
parts of the three presidencies, to test the 
practicability of applying the American 
mode of culture to the soil of India. To the 
present time these experiments have been 
continued with varying degrees of success. 
In the Dooab, at Agra, and at Gorruckpore, 
the result appears to have been unfavorable ; 
but elsewhere there is good reason to believe 
that, although no immediate and important 
improvement in the quality of the crops 
seems to have taken place, a better system 
has been gradually introduced amongst a 
people habitually averse to any changes 
whatever, whether in their religion, their in- 
dustry, or their customs. 



COTT9N CULTURE— EAST INDIA. 
— Mr. Bright has already presented to the 
House of Commons, a petition from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, em- 
bodying its views on this subject, and 
praying for a full and impartial inquiry 
through the medium of a government com- 
mission. The honorable member for Man- 
chester has, also, given notice of his inten- 
tion to move for the appointment of such a 
commission ; and we are glad to see that 
active exertions are in progress to strengthen 
his hands, by an effective representation of 
the opinions of the mercantile classes of 
Manchester, on this important subject. A 
petition now lies in the Exchange, which 
has already received the signatures of 
npwards of two hundred of the principal 
merchants and manufacturers of this dis- 
trict. The following is the petition : 

TO THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 

KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The petition of the undersigned, merchants, 
manufacturers and other inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salford, and their vi- 
cinities, 

Showeth — That, for the last four years, 
the cotton manufacture of this country, 
which, in a healthy state, supplies nearly 
one-half of the whole value of British 
exports, has been subjected to most in- 
jurious disturbances through an inadequate 
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supply of the raw material, for which, from 
its nature, this country is wholly dependent 
upon imports from warmer climates. 

That it is of vital consequence to every 
interest in this kingdom, that a trade, in 
which so vast an amount of fixed capital is 
embarkied, which distributes such immense 
Bums, weekly, among a population depend- 
ent on them, and which influences the well- 
being uf every consumer in the state, in 
proportion as it is in a prosperous or a 
depressed condition, should be as little as 
possible liable to pernicious fluctuations 
from a deficient supply of its first requisite. 

That, to engender steadiness of supply, 
it has become of absolute necessity, that the 
sources whence cotton may be obtained, 
should be immediately multiplied. 

That, in looking to the countries capable 
of producing cotton, your petitioners first 
fix their attention upon India, because the 
plant is there indigenous, and the cultivation 
of it has been pursued for centuries. They 
see, however, with regret, that while the 
use of cotton manufactures has increased 
with an almost incredible rapidity, in 
countries which cannot produce the raw 
material, India, which has so long possessed 
the raw material and a population adequate 
to the production of any quantity, has not, 
from the inferiority and want of improve- 
ment of the quality of her cotton, partici- 
pated with other and younger countries in 
the supply of it. 

That your petitioners believe that the 
supincness of India, in the improvement of 
her cotton, has not arisen from the unfit- 
ness either of the soil or climate. The 
government of India, at great cost and 
with much apparent earnestness, have en- 
deavored to arouse the native population to 
a sense of their own interest, in this 
respect ; but the experiments have mainly, 
if not entirely, failed, and the hopes of 
relief from that quarter, so hopeful by 
nature, arc becoming faint, and the benefits 
which a more enlarged intercourse with this 
country would confer upon India, are re- 
pressed. 

That it is in evidence before your honorable 
house, that large portions of India are well 
suited to the production of cotton — your 
petitioners are anxious to have it ascer- 
tained, by means of an inquiry that may 
leave no doubt, what have been the causes 
which have restrained India from so im- 
proving the quality of her cotton, as to 
enable her to compete with the cottons of 
other countries in the British market ; and 
as such an inquiry could not but be most 
useful in displaying the economical condi- 
tion of the people of India, and in providing 
data whereby your honorable house may, at 
the proper time, be better enabled to con- 
sider whether the system heretofore applied 



to India is such as is best calculated to 
excite the energies of the people to lead to 
industry and well-being, and to dcTelop ths 
resources of the country : and being 
desirous only that the truth shoold be made 
manifest, and tha,t errors in government, if 
errors exist, should be corrected. 

Your petitioners humbly pray, that, for 
the benefit both of this country and of lodia, 
and for the useful guidance of the legisla- 
ture, your honorable house may address her 
Majesty to appoint, forthwith, a royal com- 
mission, to make strict inquiry within the 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras into the 
causes which have prevented the increase 
of the cultivation and the improvement of 
the quality of the cotton grown withia 
them. 

The capabilities of India, for the growtk 
of any quantity of raw cotton, are mi- 
questioned. The difficulties that impede 
its cultivation arise from the causes tliat 
spring from the very nature of the govern- 
ment, and are remediable only by an entin 
change in its financial and internal policj. 
These causes are to be found chiefly in the 
impoverishment and exhaustion of the ma* 
terial resources of the people — the utter 
absence of all encouragement, on the part of 
the government, to any improvement in the 
means of communication — a wasteful and 
injurious system of taxation, that strikes a< 
the very root of industrial enterprise^ and 
which denies everything like security or 
protection to the capital, as well as to the 
labor, of the cultivator. The govemmeflS 
of India assumes to be the landlord of eveiy 
portion of the soil, and derives the muA 
bulk of its revenue from a direct tax on the 
produce of the land. Now, if this were a 
fixed amount, equitably levied, not by an^ 
arbitrary assumption on the part of tfaie 
government, of a rii;ht to determine what 
proportion of the whole produce would coa- 
stitute a sufficient remuneration for the 
skill, industry and capital of the cultivator, 
but on a fair valuation of the intrinsic worth 
of the mere use of the soil, as an implemedl 
of production, this form of taxation vsmA 
probably be the least injurious in which il 
could fall upon the tax-payer. But the 
assessment of the Indian land tax is both 
arbitrary and capricious. As a rule, it is 
excessive as well as fluctuating ; and the 
natural consequence is, to deprive indttsUJ 
of all stimulus by destroying the only i>> 
ccntivc which can sustain it — the certaioCf 
of reaping the full fruits of its own ^ 
and perseverance. Experience sufficiestlf 
shows us, in this country, how powerful the 
tenancy-at-will system has been in cbed- 
ing agricultural improvements, although the 
great majority of landed proprietors wefi 
not disposed to deal harshly or unjoel^ 
with enterprising or improYing oecnfieif- 
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The mere liability to have the fruits of their 
industry torn from them, has operated like 
a blight on the energy of our farmers, and 
maintained the produce of the soil far 
below its natural capabilities. How, then, 
must the same principle have worked in 
India, where the landlord was not the 
squire of the parish, influenced by local 
ties and associations, but the government of 
a huge territory, constantly under the pres- 
sure of financial exigencies, and interested 
in raising the largest revenue in the most 
summary way 1 How could industry, capi- 
tal or cultivation, increase under a system 
where the amount of produce was invariably 
made the criterion for determining the tax- 
paying capabilities of any particular district ? 
ror this, unquestionably, has been the 
practice of the Indian government in most 
of the collectorates. In the able report of 
the Bombay commission, made three years 
ago, the evils of a fluctuating assessment to 
the land tax are very clearly shown. But a 
much more important fact is also substan- 
tiated by the same document, viz : that 
z, fixed assessment, though bearing a larger 
proportion to the gross average produce 
than a fluctuating one formed on the actual 
estimates of each year*s standing crop, is 
much more favorable to cultivation and 
industry. But the facts stated in this 
report, not only show the advantages of a 
fixed, over a fluctuating estimate, but prove, 
most conclusively, that a \ovt fixed assess- 
ment tends rapidly to increase cultivation, 
and is more favorable to the revenue than a 
high one. In the collectorate of Broach, 
the report informs us that the fluctuating 
was changed for a high fixed assessment ; 
while, in the Shalopore collectorate, a 
similar change was made to a fair or low 
fixed assessment. What was the result of 
this experiment, in the two districts only, 
in twelve years, with a high but fixed 
assessment — from 1834 to 1846! In the 
district of Broach, the total land under 
cultivation increased only from 590,000 
beegas to 610,000 ; while, in Shalopore, with 
a low assessment, the quantity of cultivated 
land increased from 409,000 to 1,713,000 
beegas : so that, not only was the revenue 
obtained from the low assessment much 
greater than it would have been with a high 
one, but the cultivated surface was in- 
creased, in this collectorate, above 400 per 
cent. 

A government commission, dispatched 
to India, expressly to investigate the opera- 
tion of the land-tax assessments in all the 
cotton-growing districts, would supply a 
▼ast fund of facts illustrative of the de- 
structive effects of the present loose and 
Arbitrary system of taxation. Whether 
India can, or can not, successfully compete 
with the cotton-growing states of America, 

13 



such an inquiry would, at any rate, conduce 
most materially to her prosperity, by re- 
vealing the real impediments with which 
our system of government fetters her 
resources and harasses the industry of her 
people. The position of Lancashire is 
every year becoming more critical, and the 
necessity more imperative for some decisive 
attempt to ascertain whether or not our 
possessions in British India can be made 
conducive to the greater security of our 
staple manufacture. The accounts, which 
every successive steamer now brings, from 
the other side of the Atlantic, with reference 
to the deficiency of the last cotton crop, and 
the apparently unfavorable season for the 
planting of the new one, render it more than 
ever important that some decisive steps 
should be taken to render us less dependent 
upon a single soil and climate for our future 
supplies. We trust, therefore, that the exer- 
tions which are now making will induce the 
government to accede to the motion of Mr. 
Bright, and that both the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Commercial 
AssDciation will cordially co-operate to 
bring the whole weight and influence of 
the mercantile community of Manchester to 
bear upon what we cannot otherwise desig- 
nate than as a great national necessity. — 
Manchester Examiner. 

Cultivation of Cotton in India. — As we 
have repeatedly explained, the transport of 
cotton from the fields to the port of ship- 
ment, as at present conducted, is all but 
fatal to the character of the staple, and even 
to the profits of the traders. Until some 
substitute is found for the miserable bullock- 
droves, which now supply the only means 
of carriage, it is quite impossible that a fair 
trial can be given to the cotton-producing 
qualities oi India. Yet, at this point, also, 
the personal intervention of English agents 
might be of infinite service, for their reports 
would convey authentic information as to 
facts, and when these facts have been duly 
appreciated, we are entitled to anticipate 
with confidence that capital would be no 
longer wanting to establish all the requisite 
communications between one port of India 
and another. At present, the very name of 
a rail-ruad has been brought into unfortunate 
disrepute by the results of improvident 
speculation and scandalous mismanagement. 
But these miscarriages should serve rather 
to guide than to deter, and with warnings 
so impressive, and so fair afield as India for 
the revival of enterprise, results of a widely 
different character might be safely expected. 
Above all, it must be remembered that our 
choice is not absolutely free. Cotton we 
must have, and though some aid may be, 
perhaps, contributed from minor sources, it 
is evident to all who have considered the 
subject, that in India alone can be found anj 
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permanent or effectual safeguard against 
such contingencies as have suggested the 
present remarks. 

There is, we fear, little room left for 
doubting that the apprehensions which have 
been repeatedly expressed, for the steadiness 
of our cotton supplies, will receive an un- 
pleasant verification in the imports of the 
ensuing season. Already have the results 
of last year's dcticiencies become sensible. 
It is not anticipated that the total shipments 
to England, from the American ports during 
the present season, will exceed 1,000,000 
bales. They have, hitherto, not reached 
950,000 ; and, indeed, the total exports 
since the first of last September, have been 
fully 500,000 bales below those of 1849, and 
200,000 below those of 1848. Last year 
the shipments to England, during the first 
half of the month of April, were 84,000 
bales ; this year the return, for the corres- 
ponding period, gives an export of only 
29,000 — snowing a decrease of nearly two- 
thirds. Facts, like these, read us an impres- 
sive lesson upon our position and our perils. 
Cotton is scarcely less indispensable to us 
than corn ; whereas, while in one case we 
can command the resources of the entire 
globe, by the immutable laws of demand and 
supply, in the other we are virtually de- 
pendent on the produce of a sing^le state and 
the variations of a single cUmate. The 
cotton plant is as liable to injury as the 
vine, and a bad crop is as probable an event 
as a bad vintage ; yet, against so disastrous 
a contingency, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings, we nave made no provision whatever. 

It is true that the attention oi the manu- 
facturing districts have been awakened to 
the hazards .of their position, and directed 
toward the real source of security ; but 
though all parties seem prepared to co- 
operate in the work, there has been, as yet, 
nothing effected toward the production of a 
tangible result. The East India Company 
has expended vast pains and considerable 
sums, in testing the agricultural capabilities 
of their territory ; and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce has memorialized 
government in furtherance of the same 
ends. It has been ascertained, on one side, 
that India can unquestionably produce cot- 
ton of admirable quality, in abundance, 
sufficient for all the demands of England ; 
and it is confessed, on the other, that the 
opening of such a source of supply would 
be extremely acceptable. To complete the 
unanimity of purpose, the finances of India 
are in such a condition that any measure 
tending to increase the exports and revenue 
of the country, would be in a high degree 
opportune and serviceable. If, thereuire, 
certain proceedings would conduce, at one 
and the same time, to the prosperity of 
India and the secarity of Manchester, and 



are, besides, notoriously practicable, why ii 
the result not achieved without further 
delay 1 

The first necessity of a cultivator is fooi 
In this country, as in most parts of Europe, 
any agricultural produce can find a market 
and secure a safe return in money ; but is 
India, the cultivator has no such guarantee. 
He has no certain market within reach, not 
has he the means of transmitting his pro- 
duce, however intrinsically saleable it maj 
be, lo markets at a greater distance. Unlets, 
therefore, his crop be of such a kind aj will 
serve in the last resort for his own con- 
sumption, he is liable to the extremiiiei of 
want. Suppose, for example, that he plants 
his fields with cotton, and that, by aid of t 
favorable season, he raises a respecUbW 
crop, he is, perhaps, hundreds of miles fron 
the cotton markets of the coast, to which he 
has no means of access. In other countriei, 
such conditions of cultivation would call 
into being a class of inland merchanti, 
whose trade it would be to purchase the 
crops on the fields of their growth, and 
collect them for transmission to the ex- 
porters. In India, no such class of agenti 
exist. The inland trader is a man without 
enterprise, capital or knowledge, who wooU 
snnply avail himself of such circumstances 
as we have supposed, to lie in wait for the 
unfortunate cultivator, and secure his cottoi 
at a nominal price when he was on the verge 
of starvation. But, by growing ediUe 
grains, the ryot escapes such straits as 
these. In the worst of cases he can pay his 
modicum of rent in kind, and reserve the 
remainder of his crop for his own sub- 
sistence. By such means, he makes bin- 
self independent of merchants or markets 
— nor can it be any matter of surprise that 
he adopts them. The consequence is. that 
in the interior of the Deccan, where the best 
cotton lands lie, cotton is not grown opot 
one field in fifty capable of producing it— 
and thus, no material supplies have evci 
found their way to Enfflana. 

The remedy for this is bo obvious aad 
simple, that it scarcely needs to be indica- 
ted. What is primarily required, is a dass 
of Indian traders, sufficiently intelti^ 
and provided with sufficient means to take 
the cotton from the ryot, at a money price, 
which will remunerate him for his Ubor, 
and encourage him to renew the experimeflL 
There is no want of acuteness in the native 
cultivators. The capabilities of varioBf 
lands, and the values of various descriptiotf 
of produce, are computed and known, tot 
nicety, and the preference would be it- 
variably given to the more remunentift 
crops, if there were accessible markets fa 
all. At present, grain of the coarsest kkl 
is grown, not because the land will notbetf 
cotton, hut because cotton will not jki^ 
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food. Whenever such arrangements can 
be made, that cotton becomes readily con- 
vertible into money, it will supersede grain 
to any extent required. As for the land 
tax, it will be seen how correct were our 
calculations in attributing no weight at all 
to this alleged burden on agriculture. With 
rent and dues of all kinds, at eighteen pence 
an acre, no man can well complain of taxa- 
tion. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has thus received a very promising, and 
certainly not an impracticable suggestion. 
The agents of English mercantile houses 
are stationed all over the world — in all 
climates, and under all governments — from 
Hong Kong to Vera Cruz — from Hudson's 
Bay to the coast of Africa. Why should 
not such an element of commercial success 
be introduced into India 1 — London Timet. 

COTTON — Culture in British Pos- 
sessions. — The foUowins article appeared 
as editorial in Wilmer and Smith's European 
Times : 

" The law of supply and demand is the 
leverage which moves the commercial world. 
Wheu an indispensable article of consump- 
tion becomes scarce, the value, as a natural 
conse<^uencey rises in the market, just as it 
falls in value when there is a superabun- 
dance. Applying this uncontrovertible fact 
to cotton, you would imagine, to bear cer- 
tain sapieut persons talk, that they desired u 
bill of indictment against the whole of the 
■outhern plauters, because they cannot con- 
trol the seasons, and furnish abundance of 
the raw material for all the spindles in the 
world. These grumblers forget that the 
grower can no more regulate the price of 
cotton, than he can mete out the sunshine 
which feeds, or the frost which kills the 
plant. The southerners engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the staple, might jastly retort 
QDOM the lords of Cottonopolis, in the language 
of the ancient Briton : ' If Caesar can hide 
the sun with a blanket, and put the moon io 
his pocket, we'll pay tribute to him for 

li«ht.' .... 

** At the same time, when the equilibrium 
of prices has been destroyed by an unlooked- 
for casualty — when exclusive dependence 
upon a particular country, for an essential 
article of commerce, is found to interfere 
with the legitimate course of capital and la- 
bor — ^it becomes not only necessary, but im- 
perative, to look elsewhere for a supply, fully 
equal to the requirements of the times, so as 
te be provided for every contingency ; and 
io this spirit we can discern nothing to cen- 
■are, but, on the contrary, much to com- 
tnend, in the pains which are now taken to 
pfocare a supply of cotton from other psrts 
' of the world, to compensate for the unques- 
tioiiable dehciency pt the American crop. 



" Much has been said and written about 
the capabilities of India, Io seud us as much 
cotton as we require, and, to a certain degree 
of faith in the capacity of that country, may 
be traced the anxiety with which the public 
has watched the formation of Indian rail- 
ways, and the eagerness wiih which the pro- 
gress and completion have been regarded. 
The East India Company has partaken 
largely of this feeling, and has extended a 
helping hand to two companies which have 
taken the field, and for which acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed in the last season. One 
of these companies will cut a line from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi ; the other a line from Bombay 
to Kalliar, in the direction of the great cotton 
field of Ghauts. These undertakings may be 
regarded as in practical operation, for the 
Bast India Company has guaranteed a divi- 
dend on the outlay, which makes their com- 
pletion a matter of certainty. A third line 
from Madras to Arcot is also projected ; but 
whether it will struggle into existence is, at 
present, somewhat questionable. Neverthe- 
less, grave doubts exist whether the best in- 
ternal communication in the world would 
enable India to grow cotton in quantities 
sufBcient to affect the price in the home mar- 
ket. At present India grows little more than 
is required for its own consumption and the 
export trade to China ; and as to quality, it is 
impossible, under any circumstances, that the 
cotton of India can ever compete with the 
long staple of America. 

" Port Natal is also mentioned, with en- 
couragement, as a cotton growing district; 
but the smallness of the population, and the 
fact that no vessel has ever yet sailed from 
D' Urban, the only port in the colony, direct 
to England, shows that a long period must 
elapse ere its development can produce tan- 
gible results. 

•* The most feasible scheme of the many 
which has been broached, is one put forward 
by the owners of property in British Guians. 
The West India Association, in their petitionc 
to parliament, as well as in their memorial to 
the colonial secretary, make out a strong case 
on behalf of the West Indies generally, and 
of Demarara more especially. The labor 
question is at the bottom of all our West In- 
dia difficulties. Every plan adopted since 
the emancipation of the black population, to 
secure a sufficiency of labor, has failed, and 
the association ask, through Mr. F. Sand, 
their chairman, permission to engage blacks 
on the coast of Africa, on the plan which the 
British factories on the river Bonny adopt 
with the natives of the Kroo coast — namely, 
to hire them, spy for five years, at the expi- 
ration of which they can return, if they de- 
sire it, to their native country. In the esti- 
mation of many persons, this would be equi- 
valent to a renewal of the slave trade ; but if 
similar arrangements were permitted in the 
case of the Ooolies, and in the one referred to 
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— that of the Kroo blacks — wo can see no 
safficient reason why precautions might not 
be taken on the African coast as well as at 
Demarara, to protect the blacks wbo might 
willingly enter into these engagements, from 
the possibility of wrong or injury. To no 
higher practical end could the naval force 
which excites Mr. Hutl's antipathy be di- 
rected, and, under judicious regulation, the 
moral and physical condition of the laborers, 
instead of being deteriorated, would, iu reali- 
ty, be improved and elevated, by the boon 
which the West India Association solicit at 
the hands of government and the country. II 
the experiment were tried in British Guiana, 
it might, if successful, be extended to the 
West India islands. 

*' In the mean time, the southern planters 
of America, stimulated by the prices which 
DOW prevail, have every inducement to ex- 
tend the cultivation of cotton with, if possi- 
ble, increased power and capital. Probably 
the next crop may, initsam|ilitude, compeu- 
tate for the shortness of the laot one, and the 
outcry which now exists for other fields of 
cultivation in various quarters of the globe, 
would, iu the event of such a result, cor- 
respondingly abate. But at the same time 
they will read the signs which are every day 

Sassing around them very imperfectly, if they 
o not perceive a fixed determination, on the 
part of the merchants and the manufacturers 
of this country, and its government, to rely 
less exclusively than heretofore on the cotton 
of the United States.*' 

COTTON — British Competition in Cot- 
ton. ^The following view of this subject is 
taken by a leading London journal: 

The supply of raw cotton for our manufac- 
turers is every day becoming a subject of 
greater interest and anxiety in this country ; 
and it is really extraordinary — where cotton 
is known to grow almost spontaneously in so 
many regions of the earth, where so many 
■oils and climdtes are suited to its culti- 
vation — that we should still he dependent 
upon a small portion of the United States 
for the greater part of the supply which 
we require. Ii is strange that neither 
Southern nor Western Africa have evt-r 
been thought of as countries where this 
shrub could be cultivated to almost nu un- 
limited extent. Only a few days ago, a 
specimen of the wild cotton pltint of West- 
ern Africa, which was plucked within fifty 
yards of the shore, with full bolls, was ex- 
hibited in the Exchange-room, at Liver|M)ol. 
The Liverpool Journal says : ** The quality 
ii fine, and this specimen shows that there 
would be no difficully in cnliivaliug cotton 
where it was gathered." We quite believe 
it. We believe iu the possibility of growing 
cotton ad lihitum in this district of Africa; 
indeed, we have reason to think that both 
cotton and cufifee Are indigeuous along the 



whole line of coast from 15 deg. N. 1st. to 
the equator. In Pnnce's lalaud, lut. P 40, 
and in the Island of St. Thomas, which lie« 
under the equator, coffee grows abundnutlj, 
aud we think it will be found that the cli- 
mate, which is suitable to the ctifiee plant, 
will also grow the cotton shrub. Indeed, 
the former island produces not only coffee, 
but sugar and rice. 

The pertinacity with which the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire continue to look to liKlit 
as the only country which can relieve them 
from their dependence upon the United 
States, is, in our opinion, injurious to tbeob* 
ject they have iu view, as it withdraws tbeir 
attention from other countries where iliey 
would h&ve fewer difficulties to cnmend with 
than have hitherto met them in India. Itis, 
hi)wever, quite time that tliey looked more 
extensively abroad, for there are many rea.*oDi 
why their reliance on America should l>e^Ta to 
be on the wane. According to the Li>er« 
pool statistics of the cottim trade, which will 
be found in a recent number of this j'tannl, 
it appears that the deficiency of cotton in ibit 
port, compared wilh the correspnndin? p^ 
riod of 1849, is estimated at 100,00jJ ImIci, 
and that an equal deficiency exists iu Mao* 
Chester. The Liverpool Albion, from the rti- 
tidticA it presents to its readem, comes to the 
conclusion that we are beginning this jetf 
with a considerable deficiency iu the kiHiwa 
stock of cotton, while at the same time ibers 
is a short crop in the United States. Itii 
certain that, as the manufacture of cotton ii 
annually on the increase in America, ibere 
will be a greater home demand ftir the raw 
materiHl, less of the article disposable for ex- 
portHlioM, and, consequently, an enhanced 
price put U|>on it in the country. We think 
it is evident that the present executive of ;b« 
Stales, and the parly in office there, wish t» 
('n<:ourage their own manufactures. Some- 
thing of ihia kind U hinted at in the aooaal 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasnry, 
which has lately come to hand. Id thiscb> 
cument the sy.Hiem of ad valorem dnties if 
strongly objected to as injurious to diNnesoe 
industry, and it is recommended as hi^blj 
necewary that the present rale of duty 
should be increased on a variety of sriiclrtL 
Whether manufactured cottons will be 
included in this category remains to be 
seen. 

We would not dbcoura^e the msnniUcts- 
rers from looking to India as one cuotilry 
from which they can be sapplied ^%itlla)^ 
ton, but we certuinly would discourage tbeir 
looking to it as the only country for thispv^ 
pose. The report of the Select OummittM 
of the House of Commons, which sat iu I84S, 
to inquire int^i the growth of cottcin in In^iii 
ie.-ivis everything in doubt and ancertsblj. 
It doeK, indeed, conclude with a psmgrafA 
expressing an opinion, *• that under the coa- 
tinued eucuuragemeuK nqw affuvded by ^ 
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COTTON— Growino Ficrt.iTtEs in Cet- 
LON. — A communication from Badula. in Cey- 
lon, dated 8th July, 1850, gives the following 
ijlictch of the cotton growing facilities there : 
" I have delayed acknowledging the receipt 
of your kind letter of 19th March, hoping to 
liave sent you samplca oflhe varioua quali- 
itca of cotton grown in the island, hut at 
ibis aeason these are rather dillicuEl lo be 
^ot, and I luuet defer sending them till next 
jr following mail. So little is known of the 
productions of this island at home, that, I 
Jare say, I may aa well begin by telling you 
that the natives have cultivated cotton from 
time immemorial, but Ihe production has 
ticen barely sufficient to luppt; the nalivs 
manufflclurct. It is grown over the greater 
part of (he ielund — principally the northern 
md eastern porljona of it. Aa lo cultivation, 
it gclB none, being flown by the natives 
ilong with their grain cropa, and receive! 
no care or attention ; they simply content 
themselves with plucking the crops aa they 
come to maturity. Samples of a superior 
quality from Bourbon seed have been raised 
It Jalfiia and Batticalou, but the cultivation 
was abandoned, and it was found to inter- 
fere with that of the cocoa-nut tree. A par- 
cel raised at Jaffna, sent some years ago, 
sold for, I believe, 6d. per lb. ; and a sample 
I grew at Batticatou was valued in Liveipool 
M the aame price. Mr, Fennie, one of^ the 
American cotton planters, who in in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, with a view 
lo Ihe improvement of the production in 
Hindostan, and who some time ago visited 
thia iflland, says, that in every caaential. — in 
soil, temperature, and climate — this island 
ia calculated lo produce cotton equal in 
' quality and cheaper in price than thai of the 
United States. Win words are— 'I am of 
opinion, from what I saw of this climate and 
soil, ihat Ceylon will produce the arlicio of 
cotton equally well, and, when Iheconipara- 
tively small amount of capital required is 
considered, I doubt not it may even produce 
the article cheaper than we ran in America, 

where a large sum must he laid out at onee 

culiivators of ' for labor, and where the expense of food and 

:ed lo belahe clothing is much greater than the imported 

a guvern- labor of Ceylon coats, besides the risk of 

[I. . losing the laborera hy death after ihoy are 

purchaaed,' If any of your friends should 
! think of doing anything with cotton cultiva- 
I lion here, I shall be happy lo e"^ them 

.well adapted for Its eultivaliun : and! have 

no doubt government would be disposed to 

I give every facility for aciiuiring lands for 

such a purpose. 1 believe that more than one- 

' half the iaiand is, by soil and climate, 

adapted for it ; so that there is MA enough. 

' the island containing about 34,700 square 

' I miles, with a population of only 1,500,000. 

I One great advantage of this island lot carry- 
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ins on cotton cultivalioii with English capi- I 
taf would be the fncililiea for obuining bolli ^ 
land and Ubor cheaply and easily. The 
former cannot be olitaiiied in Hindoslan, , 
where there i> a population, at anything like 
a reasonable price, as there is no unoccupied '■ 
land, and the natives devoting their fields in 
the first place to the cullivatiou of grain, 
nill on no account allow any other cultiva- 
tion to interfere n-ilh that which supplies 
them food ; so that it is only to a compara- 
tive!; small extent that they cultivate cotton, 
indigo, or other produce for sale, to enable 
them to purchase a few superfluities. Now, 
where jjenly of land is to be got, there is 
no population, or the soil and cliiuale are 
also unpropitious ; and the tnliabilanls wilE 
not emigrate from the rich and ovcr-populaled 
grain districts, to work for a less rate of pay 
than they can obtain in Ceylon or Mauritius ; 
neither will they cultivate cotton any more 
than sugar or indigo, unless they obtain ad- 
vancea before even the land is plowed ; hut 
in no tropical country can any dependence 
be placed by European capitalists on the in- 
digenous population, for steady work ; for. 
being all possessed of paddy fields and other 
lands, they will only work for European ca- 
pitalists when their own fields do not require , 
their labors. From what I have myself seen — 
and I believe it is generally admitted — both 
•tal and climate of Ceylon are superior to 
that of India ; whilst tram the facility ofitp 
communication with China and the east coast 
of Africa, it possessei the advantage of oli- 
taining cheap and abundant supplies of labor 
from those countries, as well as from India, 
from which they emigrate in great numbers, 
and can at all times be had to work for I5b. 
to 18b. per month." 

COTTON — Pboditctios of in J*- 
■AtCA — I think I may announce to yon 
now, that cotton cultivation has been com~ 
menced with an earnestness from which J 
augur great success. The press is almosi: 
universal in advocating the propriety of it 
A company has been formed, including 
among its members the Chief Justice, with 
a capital of £S,000, in order to test thp 
question, I have little doubt of a favoralilt- 
result. A newspaper on the north side of 
the island, — the TreUirny, — whose proprie- 
tors speaks from practical ciperionce. stoutly 
asserts, notwithstanding counter statements 
have been made, thai the article con be pro- 
duced ready for shipment at twopence per 
pound, and wc have two crops a year, 
whilst, I believe, in the States they have 
but one. There is now here a gentleman 
from Georgia, who is said to understand well 
the CDltivation of the cotton plant, and ht 
has readily alTordcd information wherever it 
is sought of him. His name is Williams 
The encouragement given to the undertaking 
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That the ancients were well acquainted nilk 
cotton, and used it extensively, cannot bedii- 
puted. Theophrastus, the Greek philosophn 
of i*Bbos, wrote a work on botany, enlttltd 
Urpl *t™y «,np(at. "On the Historj of 
Plants," in which he speak* of rm taiptifir 
ifopa the wool-bearing plants, Ihc collm platU. 
Herodotus also speaks of fpia m in iiim, 
which evidently means cotton He is epeil- 
ing of India, and the whole passage readi u 
follows : " The wild trees in that counnj 
bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing Aim 
of sheep in beauty and eicellence ; and lb* 
Indians use cloth made from these tree*. 
(Uook3,ch. 106.) Alsoincbapter4Tofllw 
some hook he says, that the thorax or cuina 
sent by Atnasis, King of Egypt, to Sputa, 
was adorned with gold, and wilh jletcrt Jrm 
Irrri." What, however, HerodoIuB sa<>rf 
India, could not be from his own pcrswri 
observation, since he did not. probablj, n- 
tcnd his travels farther eastwanl thin Sou. 
on the banks of the Choaspei. It is binij 
possible, too, that the cotton alluded lo it 
the last quotationfrom that author, wat wdy 
the down of the bomtaz' ceita, a tre« alM 
to the cotton plant. 

The testimony of Theophrastus, the pupil 
of Aristotle, leaves no room fur doubt. Tbs 
eipedition of Alexander the Great into In^ 
furnished Aristotle and the Greeks with muck 
exact knowledge of that diutant region. Tbt 
entire passage in Theophraatus reads at M- 
lows : " The trees from which the Indites 
make cloths have a leaf tike that of the lilack 
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mulberry, but the whole plant resembles the 
dog-rose. They set them in the plains ar- 
ranged in rows, so as to look like vines at a 
distance." (Theoph. Hist. PI. eh. 4.) In 
another part of his work on botany, he speaks 
of the growth of cotton in India, Arabia, and 
in the Isle of Tylos, in the Persian Gulf 
Speaking of this island, he says: "The 
wool-bearing trees, {SsvSpa ipiop)pa,) which 
grew abundantly in this island, had a leaf 
like that of the vine, but smaller. They 
bore no fruit ; but the capsule containing the 
wool was, when closed, about the size of a 
quince ; when ripe, it expanded so as to 
emit the wool, which was woven into cloths, 
cither cheap, or of great value." This is 
evidently an attempt to describe the true 
cotton plant, the Gotsypium Herbaceum. 
Theophrastus wrote about 350 years before 
Christ. 

Aristobulus, one of Alexander's generals, 
made mention of the cotton plant, as Strabo 
informs us, under the name of the wool-bear- 
ing free ; and stated that " its capsule con- 
tained seeds, which were taken out, and that 
what remained was combed like wool." — 
(Sirabo, lib. xv. ch. 1.) 

The testimony of Nearchus, also another 
of Alexander's generals, who, on his return 
from India, sailed down the Indus, and along 
the coasts of Persia, to the Tigris, is pre- 
served by Arrianus and Strabo. Arrianus 
quotes him as saying : " That there were in 
India trees beanng, as it were, flocks or 
bunches of wool ; that the natives made linen 
garments of it, wearing a shirt which reached 
to the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about 
the shoulders, and a turban rolled round the 
head ; and that the linen made by them from 
this substance was finer and whiter than any 
other." {Arriani^ Rer. Ind.) Arrian flou- 
rished in the second century. In the above 
passage from Arrianus, that author uses the 
term for linen in a general sense, as including 
all fme light cloths made of vegetable sub- 
stances. 

Strabo speaks of the printed cotton robes 
used in India, commending them for the 
variety of their beautiful hues. He also 
alludes to the cultivation of the cotton plant, 
and the manufacture of cotton fabrics, in the 
Persian province of Susiana. What he says, 
though, regarding cotton, is on the authority 
of Nearchus. Strabo was contemporary 
with Christ. 

Ctesias, who was contemporary with He- 
rodotus, seems also to have known the fact 
of the use of a kind of wool, the product of 
trees, for spinning and weaving, among the 
natives of India. He lived in the time of 
Cyrus, and assisted at the battle of Cunaxa, 
B. C. 401 ; but it is not known precisely 
whether he was in the army of Cyrus, or in 
that of Artaxerxcs. He lived many years at 
Susa, and wrote a history of Assyria, Persia, 



and India, of which fragments only remain. 
Servius, quoting Ctesias, says : " CfesioM 
ait in India^ esse arborcs, quct lanamferant.** 

Pomponius Mela, also, in his account of 
India, says that the woods produced wool, 
used by the natives for clothing. He also 
distinctly mentions flax, in opposition to 
cotton, as being a product of India. 

Pliny, who flourished about fifty years 
after Strabo, gives us a more detailed de- 
scription of the cotton plant in Egypt than 
any previous writer, which renders it sur-. 
prising that no trace of cotton cloth has beeil 
found on any of the mummies hitherto un- 
rolled. Pliny's account is as follows : '* In 
upper Egypt,* on the side of Arabia, grows 
a shrub which some called gossypium, others, 
xylon, from which clothes are made called 
xylina. The plant is small, and produces a 
fruit like a walnut, covered with a woolly 
substance, within which is a soft, silky wool, 
that is spun into thread. The cloths made 
of this substance are superior to all others in 
whiteness and softness. Of these cloths the 
robes most acceptable to the Egyptian priests 
were made." 

Pliny mentions cotton in four different 
passages of his Natural History, as abound- 
ing in Egypt and in India. He confirms the 
statement above quoted from Theophrastus, 
regarding cotton in the isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian Gulf, and says that there was ano- 
ther island in the same gulf, about ten miles 
from the former, called the smaller Tylos, 
which was still more fertile in cotton. 

The proper oriental term for cotton was 
carpaSf whence the term carbasus^ used by 
80 many authors for cotton. Cotton was 
known to the Greeks and Romans much 
earlier than silk. We might cite a great 
number of authors who speak of cotton un- 
der the name of earbasus. Commentators 
think that the term \ivov or linuniy was some- 
times used to signify cotton. Such is the 
interpretation which they give to Quintus 
Curtius, when, in speaking of the Indians, 
he says, " Terra lini feraxy vnde plerisque 
sunt vesteSj^ In another passage, however, 
he speaks definitely of both cotton and 
linen : " Corpora usque pedes carbato velant, 
soleis pedes, capita linteis vinciunt." 

The earliest author using the oriental 
name of cotton was Stalius Ciecilius. He 
has the following line : 

Carbasina, molochina, ampclina, 
which, as the words are all Greek, are sup- 
posed to be taken from some Greek comedy. 
Commentators infer from this line, that the 



* Superior pars Mgy^\\ in Arabiam vergens gignit 
fruticem. quern aliqui goR.typium vocani, plures xylon, 
et ideo Una inde facta xylina. Parvus est nimilcni- 
que barbaijc nuci« deferi fruclum, cujus ex interiore 
bombyce lanugo netur. Nee ulla sunt eis randore 
moUitiare prurerenda. Vestes inde saccrdoiibus 
uEgypti gratissime.-'P/mtiM, lib. xix. c. I. 
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Greeks made use of muslins or calicoes, or 
at least of cotton cloths of some kind, wliich 
were brought from India as early as 200 
years B. C 

In a work entitled Periplus Maris Ery- 
ihreiy supposed to have been written a little 
before the time of Pliny, by an Egyptian 
Greek, named Arrian^ who went on a mer- 
cantile expedition down the Red Sea, and 
along the whole extent of the coast of India, 
he tells us that the Arabian trading vessels 
brought India cottons to a port in the Red 
Sea, called Aduli ; and that the port of Bary- 
gaza, now Baroche, near the north-western 
coast of India, was a mart of cotton goods 
of many kinds, whence common cottons, 
calicoes and muslins, plain and flowered, of 
Indian manufacture, were exported to va- 
rious countries. It appears, moreover, that 
Massalia, in India, now called Masulipatam, 
was then famous for its cotton fabrics. Ben- 
gal muslins were then celebrated among the 
Greeks, under the name of gangUiki, because 
they were made near the banks of the Gan- 
ges. 

The oriental custom of using cotton cloths 
as a protection from the sun's rays, was 
adopted by the Romans, cotton being not 
only more common and cheaper than silk, 
but better adapted for this purpose from its 
lightness, beauty and fineness. It is sup- 
posed by some learned commentators, that 
the " white, green and blue hangings," men- 
tioned in the book of Esther, chaps. 1, 6, as 
adorning the court of the royal palace at 
Susa, on the occasion of the great feast 
given by Ahasucrus, were of cotton. Cot- 
ton, though cheaper than silk in ancient 
times, must have been very costly ; for 
Cicero, in enumerating the expensive novel- 
tics which contributed to the luxury of 
Verres, when praetor in Sicily, charges him 
with using " tents with coverings of cotton" 
— ** label' nacu la carbaseis intenla veiis^' — as 
something very extravagant. At a later pe- 
riod, according to Pliny,* Lentulus Spinther 
first introduced cotton awnings at Rome, in 
the theatre at the Apollinarian games, in the 
year 63 B. C. Afterwards, Julius Csesar 
covered with awnings the whole Roman 
forum, and the Via Sacra, from his own 
house to the ascent of the Capitoline Hill. 
Marcellus, the ajdile, nephew of Augustus, 
also covered the whole forum with awnings, 
to protect from the sun the lawyers and 
others engaged in law-suits. Lucretius al- 
ludes to the cotton awnings, thus : 

Carbasus ut quondam maf^nis intenta theatrls 
Dat crepitum, nialo.s inter jactata trabeisque. 

The poets of the Augustan age, and many 
subsequent writers, make frequent mention 
of cotton. The wars against Mithridates 



* PUny, Ub. xix. c. 6. 



and the Parthians, in the first centuiy hefan 
Christ, contributed to make the Romans 
more familiar with cotton and its use, al- 
though their chief supply was throagh 
Egypt, more than through Persia and Baby- 
lonia. 

Apuleius mentions carbanna in connec- 
tion with bombycina and other kinds of cloth, 
meaning to designate calico and muslin. 

The best account, probably, that has been 
given of cotton by any ancient writer, is that 
of Julius Pollux, who wrote about a hundred 
years af\er Pliny. He says : 

*' There is also Byssina, and Byssus, a 
kind of flax. But, among the Indians, and 
now also among the Egyptians, a sort of 
wool is obtained from a tree. The cloth 
made from this wool may be compared to 
linen, except that it is thicker. The tree pro- 
duces a fruit most nearly resembling a walnut, 
but three-clcfl. After the outer covering, 
which is like a walnut, has divided and be- 
come dry, the substance resembling wool if 
extracted, and is used in the manufacture of 
cloth for woof, the warp being linen." 

Theophilus Presbyter, who wrote about 
the year 800, A. D., describes the use of 
cotton paper for making gold leaf. He calli 
it ^^ parcamena Graca^ queejit ex lana lipii' 
— Greek parchment made of tree-wool. 

We might quote Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propcrtius ; and Virgil speaks of cotton fife 
times incidentally in his works ; and alao 
add a host of other quotations from a great 
number of ancient writers, to show that cot- 
ton was well known to antiquity ; but thif 
will suffice. Those whom we have omitt«d 
only allude to cotton incidentally, and often 
in a manner that leaves one in doubt as to 
the exact use they intended to make of the 
terms denoting cotton. 

From the travels of the two Arabians who 
visited China in the ninth century, we learn 
that, at that time, the ordinary dress of their 
countrymen was cotton ; for they remark, 
that " the Chinese dress not in cotton, at tki 
Arabians do^ but in silk." From this, we 
may infer that cotton was in general use in 
most of the countries of Western Asia. 

The question, so long agitated by the 
learned, whether cotton was or was not cul- 
tivated in Egypt in ancient times, seems to 
be put to rest by the discoveries of the mi- 
croscope. Until this instrument was brought 
to bear upon the subject, the greatest division 
and uncertainty prevailed among all. The 
great difliculty was to determine whether 
the cloths in which the mummies were 
wrapped were of linen or cotton. All che- 
mical tests failed. 

The character of the wrappings of the 
mummies, that for more than two thousand 
years had been accumulating in the cata- 
combs of ?]gypt, was never questioned until 
about one hundred years ago. All writers, 
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iiiitil then, believed those wrappings to be, 
as they certainly are, purely of linen. But, 
in the year 1760, M. Kouelle wrote a disser- 
tation on mummies, which was published in 
the Afemoires de I Academic Royatc des Sci- 
cnccn^ in which he asserted that the cloth of 
every mummy which he had examined, even 
that o{ the embalmed birds, was cotton. 
This began the discussion, which lasted 
until the year 1834. Some of the most emi- 
nent and learned antiquarians adhered to the 
opinion of Rouclle ; and, indeed, he appears 
to have been generally followed. Some 
writers advanced the opinion, that the mum- 
my cloths wore a mixture of cotton and linen. 
Such was that of M. Jomard, one of the au- 
thors of the great French work on Egypt, 
entitled, De*cription dcCEftypte. He found- 
ed this opinion partly on the touch and ap- 
pearance of the cloths, and partly on the 
testimony of Herodotus, who says distinctly, 
m his description of the mode of making 
mummies, that the embalmed body was en- 
veloped in cotton. (Lib. 2, ch. 86.) Hero- 
dotus calls the mummy cloth atv^v 0wrctvoi, 
which may may be translated muslin. It is 
possible that Herodotus was correct ; for, 
although all mummy cloths now in existence 
are found, by microscopic observation, to be 
pure linen, some mummies that have not 
been discovered, or that have long since 
perihhed, may have been, in the time of 
Herotlotus, wrapped in cotton. That writer 
certainly knew what cotton was ; for in the 
extracts from him, which we have given, he 
accurately describes it. 

M. Costaz, who contributed to the same 
work on Egypt, the Memoir on the Grotto 
of El Kab, asserts that mununy cloths were 
cotton. Dr. Granville, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1825, in describing a mum- 
my which he opened, says : " I have satisfied 
myself that both cotton and linen have been 
employed in the preparation of our mum- 
my, although Herodotus mentions only 
cotton, (byssus,) as the material used for the 
purpose." 

The question, however, was settled by 
Mr. Bauer and Dr. Ure. The microscope 
revealed to them a very remarkable and 
striking difference between the structure and 
appearance of Jhe ultimate fibres ot our mo- 
dern cotton and those of flax. They found 
the ultimate fibre of cotton to be a transpa- 
rent tube, flattened, so that its inward sur- 
face is in contact alons; its axis, and also 
twisted spirally around it ; while that of flax 
is a transparent tube, jointed like a cnne^ 
and neither flattened nor spirally twisted. 
Applying these microscopic results to some 
400 specimens of genuine mummy cloth, 
they were all found to be linen. Mr. Wil- 
kinson, in his Mannert and CugtomH of the 
Ancient Ejziiptians, considers the observa- 
tions of Dr. Ure and Mr. Bauer as decisive 



of the question. Their microscopic observa- 
tions, too, have proved that the ancient 
Egyptians made a general application of 
linen to all the purposes of ordinary life, 
since the mummy wrappings consist partly 
of old linen shirts, napkins, and other articles 
of clothing and domestic furniture. 

A vast deal of time and learning has been 
expended on the question regarding the cha- 
racter of the cloths enveloping the Egyptian 
mummies ; but, as an ingenious writer ob- 
serves, the microscope has reduced all this 
learned labor of so many writers *' to the 
character of old lumbcry There is, doubt- 
less, a vast deal more of this *' old lumber" 
in the world, which some future microscope 
is destined to sweep away. 

In allusions by Greek and Roman writers 
to cotton fabrics, they are mentioned as ex- 
pensive and curious productions, rather than 
as articles of common use. Cotton, among 
the ancients, must have been far more ex- 
pensive than linen. It would appear, from 
all evidence which the Egyptians themselves 
have afforded us, that they were quite unac- 
quainted with cotton ; for it is found on none 
of their mummies ; and, besides, there are 
no paintings of the cotton shrub on any of 
the Egyptian ruins. On the other hand, we 
find upon the tombs of Thebes accurate re- 
presentations of flax in all its different states 
of growth and manufacture ; also, in the 
grotto of El Kab. (See Description de 
I'Egypte, and Hamilton's iEgyptiaca.) Linen 
was, in fact, the staple article of clothing 
among all classes of the Egyptians, from the 
laborer to the monarch and the priest. From 
them, the Jews first, and afterwards tha 
Greeks and Romans, learned its manufac- 
ture. 

It is very remarkable, that the proximity 
of the Syrians and Egyptians to those re- 
gions where the cotton plant was indige- 
nous, did lead them to the use of it, tlie 
product of which would have furnished them 
with an article of clothing so much cheaper 
than flax. Cotton had been manufactured 
into clothing, and had come into general use 
in India, many centuries before it began to 
be used in the west, by the natives about the 
Mediterranean ; and the general use of cot- 
ton in India, and its value as an article of 
clothing, must have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans, for they were constant- 
ly visiting the East, whence they carried 
away precious stones, silks and spices. We 
can only ascribe the indifference of the 
Greeks and Romans to the cotton plant and 
its fabrics, to their well-known indifference 
to the arts which contribute to personal com- 
fort. War was the great business of their 
lives, the all-engrossing subject, the only 
pursuit thought worthy of a free citizen. 

In Cicero's time the mechanical arts, in 
the Roman empire, were exercised entirely 
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by slaves. In several of the states of Greece 
the free citizens were prohibited from exer- 
cising any mechanical art, became the labor 
of the mechanic was considered ** hurt- 
ful to the strength and agility of the human 
body, rendering it incapable of those habits 
which their military and gymnastic exercises 
required, and thus disqualifying it for under- 

Soing the fatigues and encountering the 
angers of war." Such occupations were 
therefore considered fit only for slaves. 

Fur the same reasons, the Greeks discou- 
raged commerce. Many of the states actu- 
ally prohil»ited foreign irtde altogether. Even 
in those places where foreign commerce, and 
the exercise of the mechanic arts were not 
prohibited, as at Rome and at Athens, the 
great mass of the people were, in effect, ex- 
cluded from all the trades and occupations 
which are, at the present day, exercised by 
the lower classes. They were carried on by 
the slaves of the rich for the benefit of their 
masters, whose} immense wealth, power and 
protection, rendered it imi^oasible for the 
poor man to find a market for his work, com- 
ing, as it dill, in competition with that of the 
slaves of the rich. This state of things also 
accounts for the utter absence of all progress 
in inventions of a labor-savin? character; for 
the Greek or Roman slave bad no mducement 
to exercise what inventive genius be might 
chance to possess. Should a slave propose 
an improvement, bis Roman master, often 
more ignorant than the slave himself, looked 
upon it as a suggestion of laziness, and as a 
desire of the slave to save his own labor at 
the master's expense. Hence, all inventions 
or improvements were the work of freemen. 
The finer sort of manufactures, amon^ the 
Greeks and Romans, was excessively dear ; 
nor did a reduction of price begin to take 

Flace nntil after the discovery of ihe route to 
ndia by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cotton, indeed, continued to be more costly 
than linen, until long ader the discovery of 
America. The high price of linens and wool- 
ens, among the Greeks and Romans, accounts 
for the total absence among them of that 
great but fickle soddess of modern times — 
Fashion. They had gods and goddesses for 
everything else. Their dress was seldom va 
ried. as is proved by the costumes of the an- 
tique statues. A change of costume was too 
expensive, and their dresses were loose and 
flowing, so as to last for a long time. It must 
be admitted, however, that in proportion to 
the influence which fashi<m exercises in any 
country, may its claim to civilization be vin- 
dicated, nothing being so characteristic of a 
rude and barbarous state of existence, as a 
rigid adherence to the customs of antiquity. 

India produces several varieties of cotton, 
both of the herbaceous and of the tree kinds. 
Marco Polo, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, aays, " that cotton is produced in 
Guzerat in large quantities, from a tree about 
fix yardi high, which coutinuea to bear for 



twenty years ; but that the cotton taVen fmn 
trees of that ase is not adaptetl to spinning, 
but only to qnuting. That taken fmm tnes 
twelve years old is suitable for mnslins and 
other manufactures of extraordinary fine- 
ness." Sir John Mandeville, who traveled 
in the fourteenth century, fifty years later 
than Polo, mentions the nnnual herbeceooi 
cotton, as cultivated in India. ** In mioj 
places," says he, ** the seed of the cotton (eo- 
thon,) which we calljtree-wood,iaaown every 
year, and there springs up from it copses « 
low shrubs, on which this >vool grows. 

P'orbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, thns de- 
scribes the herbaceous cotton of Guzerat: 
" The cotton shrub, which grows to tbe 
height of three or four feet, and in T«»rdafe 
resembles the currant-bush, requires a longer 
time than rice to arrive at perfection. Tb* 
shrubs are planted between the rows of rice. 
Soon after the rice is harvested, the cottoa 
shrubs put forth a beautiful yellow flower, 
with a crimson eye in each petal. This ii 
succeeded by a green pod, filled with a 
white, stringy pulp. The pod tarns brown 
and hard as it ripens, and then separates ioto 
two or three divisions containing tbe cotton." 

Malte Brun speaks of cotton in India tbu: 
" The potton tree grows on all the ladita 
mountains, but its produce is coarse in quali- 
ty. The herbaceous cotton prospers cbit-fij 
in Bengal, and on the Coromandel coast, sod 
there the best cotton goods are manufactored. 
The cultivation of this plant is very locit- 
tive, an acre producing about nine quiotsk 
of cotton in the year." 

When Columbus discovered America, cot- 
ton was the chief article of clothing Kan^ 
the Mexicans. The Abbe Clavigeru ssr^ 
that of " cotton, the Mexicans made large 
webs, and as delicate and fine as tho^ of 
Holland, which were so highly esteemed ia 
Kurope. They wove their cloths of diffcreoS 
figures and colors, representing difiVreut au>> 
mals and flowers. Of feathers, iuterworea 
with cotton, they made mantles, betl-c(U^ 
tains, carpftts, gowns, and other things oA 
less boft than beautiful. With cotton. t\»\ 
they interwove the finest hair of the belly of 
rabbits and hares, after having spun it mto 
thread; of this, they made must beaunfai 
cloths, and in particular, winter wai»icuaSi 
for their lords." Cortes, the conqueror of 
Mexico, gent as presents to Charles V., nu 
Clavigero, *• cotton mantles, some white, 
others mixed with white and black, or red, 
ffreen, yellow, and blue ; waistcoats, band- 
kerchiefs, counterpanes, tapestries, and ca^ 
pets of cotton ; and the colors of the cottot 
were extremely fine." Cochineal and iodii* 
being native products of Mexico, they ^^ 
well supplied with dyeing mHterials; bat ibt 
fact of their having carried the aru of maas- 
facturing and dyeing cotton to snch a ^i^ 
Rtuge of perfection, it proof that they mii< 
have received their knowledge from la^ 
by way of the west. 
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Col ambus also found the cotton plant grow- 
ing wild, ami in great abundance, in the West 
India Uluuds, and on the continent of South 
America, where the inhabitants were found 
dres«ed in cotton, and using fi«hing-nets of 
the same material. They also used it for beds. 
They had probably used cotton for ages. 

As we tiad no traces in any of the Greek 
and Roman writers, of the culture of cotton 
in any of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, until after the Mohammedans 
bad extended their conquests westward, we 
may infer that Europe is indebted to them 
for this branch of agriculture. They seem to 
have earned it into Greece, Syria, Italy, 
Spain, Sicily, and into erery country on the 
Mediterranean. 

The explorations of modem travelers show 
that the cotton plant is indigenous to Africa, 
and that in almost every region of that por- 
tion of the globe, the inhabitants of every 
class use it as raiment The Portuguese made 
a voyagn to South Africa, in 1516, and found 
the Caflfres then wearing cotton dresses. Ac- 
cording to> Macpherson a " Annalf*," cotton 
cloth, woven on the coast of Guinea, was im- 
ported i.ito England, in 1590. The colors 
and designs observed on the cotton dresses of 
the Africans prove that the manufacture is of 
high antiquity. 

It does not appear that cotton began to be 
cultivated in the tields in China, as an article 
of manufacture, until the eleventh century, 
though it was cultivated by the Chinese, in 
their gardens, for its flowers, as early as the 
end of the seventh century. "The whole 
town is full of cotton flowers," says a Chi- 
nese poet of that time, in some Hues written 
on summer. 

How so ingenious a people as the Chinese 
could have known so long the product of the 
cottim pUnt and its uses, without making it 
an article of manufacture, it is difBcult to im- 
agine. Indeed, coercion seems to have been 
neces^ry before they could bo persuaded to 
undertake its culture. It was not until the 
dynasty of the Mogul Tartars, who conquered 
China, in 1*230. and held it for eighty-eight 
years, that cotton began to be cultivated 
largely. The emperors of that dynasty com- 
pelled its extensive cultivation, by imposing 
an aunual tribute of cotton ou several of the 
great provinces. The Chinese objected to its 
cultivation, on the ground that it interfered 
■with tijeir corn, forest trees, and the manu- 
facture of silk ; but their prej'jdices were 
finally overcome by the liberality and care of 
the Tartar emperors, and all of the provinces 
engaged in its cultivation. 

iu conxeqiientje of a great dearth of provi- 
sions in China, about a hundred years ago. an 
imperinl m Midatc wat issued, ordering a con- 
aidenihle portion of the cotton lands to be 
used for corn ; and since that time, the Chi- 
nese h ive imported large quantities of cotton. 

We have 8l]o\%n, in the precedmg pages, 
that from a very remote period, the nativei 



of all the tropical countries of Asia, Africa, 
and America, were well acquainted with the 
cotton plant; and that in India, some parti 
of Africa, and in Mexico and South America, 
it had, at that period, become a common arti- 
cle of clothing. We now proceed to the 
second branch of our subject, in which we 
propose to sketch, as briefly as possible, 
from the earliest period to the present day, 
the— 

History of Cotton Manufactures. — We 
have the authority of the J^acred Scriptures, 
for saying, that fig-leaves focmed the first 
clothing used by man ; that skins of beasts 
probably came next, and after these, proba- 
bly cotton, wool, and silk, in the oraer in 
which we here give them. Whether cotton, 
wool, or silk, was the first natural product 
manufactured into clothing, is a question 
which has not been much discussed, and one 
too which it would be difficult to answer. 
The earliest historical records throw but lit- 
tle light on the subject. According to the 
most learned commentators, it cannot be fully 
determined whether silk is ever mentioned in 
the Old Testament. It is true, that the word 
»Uk is found iu King James translation, but 
it is quite unauthorized. The meaning of the 
Hebrew word, translated silk in the common 
Knglish Bible, and rpixairrov in the Septuagint 
version, cannot be determined, for Tpixanrov is 
in reality as obscure as the Hebrew word 
itself Jerome could not make out its mean- 
ing, and concluded that the word was in- 
vented by the trnn.<^Iators. It is found no- 
wUere out of the Septuagint, except in a pas- 
sage of Pherecrates, a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with J'lato and Aristophanes. 
Braunius, in his De vestilu Heb. Sacerdotum, 
gives the whole question a full examination, 
and decides that there is no mention of silk 
in the whole of the Old Testament, and that 
it was unknown to the Hebrews iu ancient 
times. 

Whether cotton was used before wool, de- 
pends, we conceive, much upon the question 
regarding the situation of the Garden of 
Eden ; but this question cannot be deter- 
mined. If the first inhabitants of the earth 
dwelt in a region producing cotton as a spon- 
taneous production, it is probable that cotton 
was the first article nianufiictured into cloth- 
ing after leaves and skins; but if the locality 
of Eden lay in any other region, wool was 
probably the article used first. 

So fur as all existing historical records aid 
us in determining the question, we think that 
the weight of evidence is in favor of cotton 
as tht first manufactured article of clothing. 
We know that cotton was an article of cloth- 
ing in common use in India, in very remote 
ages, and that the Indians had brought its 
manufacture to a very high stage of perfec- 
tion, at a period when neither Egypt nor any 
of the werttern nations had any knowledge of 
its growth or manufacture. Growing, too, as 
it did, spontaneously, it would naturally pre- 
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sent iUelf as the easiest article for manufnc- 
ture that could be found. Men would hardly 
go to the greater trou de of raisiug sheep fir 
their wool, when the earth presented them, 
everywhere, with the beautiful pods of silky 
cotton. 

Undoubtedly, the inventive faculty of man 
began to exhibit itself at a very early period ; 
but the insect world taught man the art ot 
weaving. The spider, says an ingenious and 
learned author, ** may be regarded as the 
earliest practical weaver on record ;" and he 
might have said gpinner; while the much 
despised wasp may claim the honor of being 
the first paper manufacturer, since it produces 
an undoubted specimen of paper in the ma- 
terial t)f its nests, of so smooth and hard a 
surface, as to admit of being written upon 
with ease and legibility. 

The antiquity of the manufacture of cotton 
cannot be reached by any authentic records. 
Neither wool, silk, nor linen, can claim a ' 
higher antiquity. One thing is pretty cer- 
tait), that its first manufacture may be traced 
to India, whence it passed to all the rest of 
the world. India, indeed, has been the 
source of many of the arts of civilized life. 
It was, in all probability, the cradle of man- 
kind, and the source of Assyrian, Fgyptiau 
and Persian civilization. 

The Indians have, in all ages, maintained 
an unapproached and almost incredible per- 
fection in their fabrics of cotton. Indeed, 
some of their muslins might be thought the 
work of fairies or insects, rather than of 
man ; but these are produced in small quan- 
tities, and have seldom been exported. In 
the same province of India from which the 
ancient Greeks obtained the finest musliijs 
then known, namely, Bengal, these astonish- 
ing fabrics are manufactured at the present 
day." 

We are told by two Mohammedan travel- 
ers, who went to India in the 9ih century, 
** that in that country they make garments 
of such extraordinary perfection, that no- 
where else are the like to be seen. They 
are woven to that degree of fineness, that 
they may be drawn through a ring of mode- 
rate size." Marco Polo, in the 13ih century, 
mentions Coromandel, and especially Masu- 
lipatam, as producing " the finest and most 
beautiful cottons that are to be found in any 
part of the world;" and this is still the case 
as to the flowered and glazed cottons, called 
chintzes. 

The Portuguese adventurers, who went to 
India immediately after the discovery of the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, speak of 
" the great quantities of cotton cloths ad- 
mirably painted, also some white and some 
st: iped, held in the highest estimation, which 
were made in Bengal." Caesar Frederick, a 
Venetian merchant, who traveled in India in 



1563, describes the extensive Irsde carried 
on between St. Thome (a port lf»0 milct 
from Nesapatam) and Pega, in humhoA 
(cotton) cloth of every sort, pointed, which 
is a rare thing, because this kind of clotbi 
show as if they were gilded with divert 
colors, and the more they are waKbed, the 
livelier the colors will become; and there ii 
made such account of this kind of cloth, that 
a small bale of it will cost 1,000 or 2,000 
ducate."* ' 

Tavernier, who traveled in India about 
200 years ago. speaks of the white calicoei 
(so called from the city of Ca.icul in India, 
where ihey were first seen by Euntpeaiti) 
or muslins woven in Bengal, and rendered 
so remarkably white by being dipped in 
lemon juice. He says, *' Some calicnts are 
so fine, that you can hardly feel them lo 
your hand, and the thread when span ii 
scarcely discrnible." The same writer 
says, that " there is made at Seconge, in the 
province of Malwa, a sort of calicut so fine, 
that when a man puts it on, his skin shitt 
appear as plainly through it as if he wis 
quite naked ; but the merchants are not per^ 
mitted lo transport it, for the Governor ii 
obliged to send it all to the Great Mugafi 
seraglio and the principal lords of the court, 
to make the sultanesses and noblemes'i 
wives shifts and garments for the bot 
weather ; and the king and the lords take 
^reat pleasure to behold them in these, and 
see them dance with nothing else opos 
them.*' Speaking of the turbans of tbe 
Mohammedan Indians, Tavernier says, "The 
rich have them of so fine a cloib, that 
twenty-five or thirty ells of it, put into a 
turban, will not weigh four ounces." 

Eighteen hundred years ago, according to 
Arrian, author of the Periplus, there were 
thousands of men, women and children em* 
ployed at Baroche, in Guzerai, and the ad- 
jacent villages, in the manufacture of cotton, 
from the coarsest sail-cloth to the finest mo^ 
lins. So that it is a great mistake to ap- 
pose that cotton manufactories are of a 
modern origin. They existed in India, cea* 
turies before the Christian era. 

The ingenuity of the Hindoo cotton roana- 
facturers, is truly wonderful. The late Rcr. 
William Ward, a missionary at Sei-ampore, 
says, that " At two places in Bengal, d»» 
lins are made so exceedingly fiue, that fuor 
months are required to weave one piece, 
which sells at five hundred rupees. Wbea 
this muslin is laid on the grass, and the deW 
has fallen upon it, it is no longer di^em- 
ible." We might cite a great number of 
creditable authorities, in proof of the fiue* 
ness of India cotton manufactures, and tbe 
ingenuity of the Hindoos, but these will 
suffice. The oriental hyperbole which de- 
scribes the muslins of Dtcoi as ** v?ebt fif 



* BaiDo's nist. of the Cotton Manulkcture, p. 55. 



* Hakluyt*s Voyages, vol. U, p. 306. 
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woven wind,** is less poetical than is gene- 
rally supposed. No modem European 
maunfacturer of cotton at all approaches 
the Hindoos, in respect to the fineness of hiA 
fabrics. The extreme of fineness to which 
yarns for muslins are now spun in Great 
Britain, is 250 hanks to the pound, thoush 
cotton yarn has been spun in England, mak- 
ing 350 hanks to the pound. This was, bow- 
ever, only an experiment, to ascertain how 
fine cotton could be spun. No such yarn is 
or could be used in making muslins or for 
any other purpose. The Hindoos are the 
only ones who have ever woven such yarn 
into fabrics. 

The cotton manufacture, in India, is not 
carried on in a few large towns only, or in 
only one or two districts; it is universal. 
Almost every village has its weavers. Orme, 
in hin Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, says : »* At present much the great- 
est part of the whole provinces are em- 
ployed in this sinsle manufacture of cotton. 
The progress of the cotton manufacture in 
India includes no less than a description of 
the lives of half the inhabitants of Hiudo- 
ttan." 

Dr. Hamilton, in his account of Patna. 
mentions it as a fact, strikingly illustrating 
the national character of the Hindoos, that 
*' All Indian weavers, who work for the 
common market, make the woof of one end 
of the cloth coarser than that of the other, 
and attempt to sell to the unwary by the 
fine end, although every one almost, who 
deals with them, is perfectly aware of the 
circumstance ; and, although in the course of 
his life, any weaver may not ever have an 
opportunity of gaining by this means, yet he 
continues the practice, with the hope of 
being able, at some time or other, to take 
advantage of the purchaser of his goods." 

It is a inatter of great surprise, that the 
Hindoos, with such rude materials for manu- 
facturing, should be able to produce fabrics 
of such exquisite delicacy and beauty, un- 
rivaled by the products of any other nation, 
even those best skilled in the mechanic arts. 
This is explained by the remarkably fine 
sense of touch possessed by the effeminate 
Hindoos; by their patience and gentleness; 
and by the hereditary continuance of a par- 
ticular species of manufacture in families 
through many generations. It is further ob- 
■erved, that every duitinct kind of cloth is 
the product of a particular district, in which 
the fabric has been transmitted, perhaps for 
centuries, from father to son. 

The commerce of the Hindoos in cotton 
fabrics, has been extensive, from the time of 
Christ to the end of the last century. For 
many hundreds of years, the Hindoos pro- 
bably supplied Persia, Arabia> Syria, Egypt. 
Abyssinia, and all the eastern parts of 
Africa, together with Europe, with all their 
cottons and muslins. The great marts of 



this commerce were at Surat and Calient, on 
the west coast of India, and at Masulipatam, 
Madras, and St. Thom6, on the east coast. 

At one time the manufacturers of all 
Europe, owing to the beauty and cheapness 
of India muslins, chintzes, and calicoes, ap- 
prehended ruin by their competition. Id 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch and 
English East India Companies imported 
these goods in large quantities, which im- 

{lortation, in 1678, produced, in England, a 
oud outcry against the admission of India 
goods, which, it was maintained, were 
ruining the woolen manufacture. The in- 
terference of cotton with woolen fabrics was 
greatly dreaded in England. The Bnglish 
regarded the woolen manufacture, for many 
centuries, with almost superstitious venera- 
tion. It was, in fact, the most extensive 
branch of manufactures in the world, save 
that' of cotton in India, until the commence- 
ment of the present century, and the 
English looked upon it as the palladium of 
their national prosperity. 

The cotton fabrics of India became com- 
mon in England at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and were com- 
plained of as a great evil by a host of pam- 
phleteers. In the year 1700, an act of the 
British Parliament forbade the importation 
of India silks and printed calicoes for domes- 
tic use, either for apparel or furniture, under 
a penalty of £200 on the wearer or seller. 
This was done to ** avert the ruin of English 
manufactures, and revive their prosperity." 

The manufacture of cotton, as we have 
seen, was general in India, and had attained 
high excellence in the age of the first 
Greek historian, that is, in the fifth century 
before Christ, at which time it had already 
existed for an unknown period ; yet eighteen 
centuries more elapsed before it was intro* 
duced into Italy or Constantinople, or even 
into the neighboring empire of China. 
Though so well suited to hot climates, we 
have seen that cottons were known rather 
as a curiosity than as a common article of 
dress in Egypt and Persia, five centuries 
after the Greeks had heard of the 6ct>ip^ 
epto<popa, the wool-bearing trees of Indin. In 
Egypt, the maimfactnre never reached any 
considerable degree of excellence, and the 
muslins worn by the higher elates, have 
always been imported from India. In 
Spain, the manufacture, carried thither by 
the Arabs, flourished for a time, and then 
became nearly extinct. In Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders, it maintained only a sickly 
and ignoble existence. 

In the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
the arts and commerce perished. We have 
at this period only a few incidental notices 
of the cotton manufacture in the East. 
Omar, the successor of Mohammed, in de- 
scribed as " preaching in a tattered cotton 
gown, torn in twelve places ;" and All, bis 
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fellow fanatic, wore at his inau^nration as that fabrics purely of cotton began to bt 

Caliph, "a thin cotton gown, tied around made in England. These were produced by 

him with a girdle." Whence, it is inferred Messrs. Strull and Need, the partners of the 

that cot ion was a common article of dress illustrious Arkwright ; but no sooner wei« 

in Arabia at the time of the Hegira, (A. D. they produced, than it was discovered thati 

622,) and had probably been so for many law existed, expressly /or /Ae^coKra^«mfii/«f 

generations. the arfSy prohibiting the sale of such fabrics. 

There is little doubt that the Moliam- Application was inunediately made to tbs 

medans carried along with their conquest British parliament for the repeal of soun- 

iuto the western world, the art of growing ^igg ^ law, but it required much time and 

and manufactunng cotton, and that ihey also expense to convince that legislative body rf 

introduced into India many improvements jj^^ propriety of repealing so preposteiwif 

in the oriental manufacture of cotton eug- ^^ enactment. This it fmally did. on condi- 

gested by their superior intelligence and in- ji^^^ however, that three pence a squire 

ventive genius. n • u j yard should be paid by the manufactureri on 

In Spain, the cotton mauufacure flourished ^jj pHnted cottins or calicoes, 

during the thirteenth, ftmrteenlh and hiteeuth ,, , - i • • » i. _ij 

centuries, aud then declined. The cotton Men have often complained, that the wotM 

plant still grows wild in many parts of Spain, ^as been cursed hj physic and false medical 

Barcelona was famous for iu cotton sail cloth, philosophy ; but it may well be questionwl, 

largo quantities of which it furnished to whether society has not suffered much man 

other nations. The Spanish term fvstan- ^om the operations of stupid laws ; for whit 

eras, from which comes our word Jusiian step forward has civiliwtion ever made, thil 

denotes manufactures of a stout, substantial has not found a stumbling-block in seme 

kind of cotton goods first manufactured in stupid enactment, if not in some entire cods 

Spain. Cotton pa;7er was also probably first of laws! Commerce and manufactures cs- 

made in Europe by the Spanish Arabs, who pecially have suffered, and still continue ts 

brought the art from the East, some say suffer by bad laws. 

Egypt, others Bucharia. The Arabs also !„ modem times, cotton has attained t» 

manufactured l«nen paper at Valencia. The an miportance among the vegetable piwhr. 

religious antipathy, however, which existed tjo^g ^f ^jje earth, which could not hiff 

between the Moors of Spam and the Chris- ^^^^^ ^^^n dreamed of a few centuries afo. 

tians prevented the propagation of the on- ^^j^^ manufacture of cotton, though it mm 

ental arts m the West; and when the Sara- affords employment and subsistence to hoa- 

cens were driven from Spain, the arts ^,^^8 of thousands of persons, is almost 

which they had brought to that country wholly a consecjuencc of discoveries and in- 

P®IIf ^ n . «u fi * . • * ventions, made in England and in this coon- 

The Portuguese were the first to import .^ „• ' .i ^ •«;jjif «r ♦u^ i 1* 4«-. 

. . I- .Y * iT «„ 1 -i: t J \i- t^ryt since the middle of the last centnrr. 

into Europe the stutts and muslins of India, r>-^ • * *u * «.* *u /• /^ 

but .hey (lid not attempt the manufacture of ^'Z ! . 1 the manufacture wai 

cotton in Portugal. The Dutch, however, confined to the narrowest limits. Chvmgto 

not only importe3 cotton fabrics largely from ^^^ d^^culty of separating the wool fromthi 

India, but also, towards the latter end of the f*^^^' >^« PP^*"' «,^ long as this operation had 

sixteenth century, began to manufacture to l>e performed by the hand, was nece»«r 

them at home. Long prior to this period, a "'y ^}^^ v ^*'l'® the cost of its spinmng and 

manufacture of indigenous cotton had existed weaving by the wheels and looms m UM 

in the southern parts of Italy, where, par- Previous to 1760, added so much to its pnce, 

ticulariy along the gulf of Taranto, the plant that cotton articles were suited only to the 

had been cultivated since the eleventh "»«. ^"a demand of the higher classes of 

century. In Calabria the plant was bien- society. 

Dial. The soil of southern Italy is said to It is a very remarkable fact, that no mk- 

have been very favorable to the culture of terial improvements in the art of manuiiK- 

cotton. turing cotton fabrics took place, during thi 

The manufacture of cotton, in England, long period from the earliest historical datei 

did not commence until about the beginning down to the middle of the last centuiy. 

of the sixteenth century. They brought The Hindoo, at the present day, uses the 

their raw cotton from the Levant, Lisbon, same rude and simple implements in man** 

and Sicily. The first cotton manufacturers facturing his fabrics, that were used whei 

in England were Protestants from the Low Herodotus wrote. All the great improw- 

Countries, whither they were driven by the ments in the art of manufacturing cottsi 

religious persecutions of the court of Spain, and woolen were reserved for the presoC 

They commenced the manufacture at Bolton age. 

and Manchester. The first great improvement was the m- 

The cotton fabrics first manufactured in vent ion of the spinning-jenny, by H■^ 

England were partly of linen, owin^ to the greaves, in 1767, by which one individitil 

scarcity of cotton. It was not until 1773 could spin 120 threads at onoe, or in otbcr 
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words, perform, in any given length of time, 
the work of 120 persons ! Previous to this 
invention, every thread used in the manu- 
facturc of cotton, wool, and flax, throughout 
the world, was spun singly by the fingers of 
the spinner, with the aid of that rude, an- 
tique, and classical instrument, the domestic 
spinning- wheel. The jenny of Hargreaves, 
however, was fit to spin only the softer de- 
criptions of yarn, or that used as trr//, it be- 
ing unable to give the thread the firmness and 
hardness required for warp. Two years af- 
terwards, this deficiency was removed by the 
fenius of Arkwriffht, who completed what 
[argrcavca had begun, by inventing the 
spinning frame — a wonderful piece oi mar 
<Uiinery, which spins any number of threads, 
of any degree of fineness and hardness, 
leaving to the hand of the operator merely 
the feeding of the machine with cotton, and 
joining the threads when they happen to 
oreak 

Five years later, in 1774, the genius of 
Compton conceived the happy idea of com- 
bining in one machine the inventions of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, thus erecting an 
instrument turning one hundred spindles at 
once — hundred-handed, like Briareus and his 
giant brothers of old. 

At first this astonishing invention was 
turned by hand, and Kelly was the first to 
apply it to the waters of the Clyde. Watt 
next applied the more potent agency of 
steam, thus causing two thousand spindles 
to whirl at once in a single machine. 

But the spinning machinery awaited 
another improvement. By an ingenius con- 
trivance, Roberts succeeded in rendering the 
hand even of the spinner unnecessary, the 
machine doing the entire work unaided. 
Now, in our cotton factories may be seen 
several thousand spindles, in a single apart- 
ment, revolving with inconceivable rapidity, 
with no hand to urge their progress or guide 
their operations — drawing out, twisting, and 
winding up, as many thousand threads, with 
unfailing precision and indefatigable pa- 
tience and strength — a scene as magical to 
the unfamiliarized eye, as the transforma- 
tions of oriental tales. 

Nearly at the same time that the spinning 
department was thus wonderfully improved, 
Dr. Cartwriirht, a clergyman of Kent, Eng- 
land, invented the power-loom. But there 
was still another thing necessary to complete 
this astonishing career of discovery. With- 
out a vastly iucieased supply of the raw 
material, and at a much lower price than it 
had previously brought, the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Compton, Roberts, 
and Watt, would have been of comparative- 
ly little value. This last, and perhaps, the 
most important of all, was the work of an 
Amehcai^. Mr. £U Whitney, a naiite of 



Connecticut, by the invention of the cotton' 
gin J conferred upon the world a machine 
which has done more for cotton growers, 
manufacturers, commerce and civilization, 
than any other one machine that was ever 
invented. Without the cotton-gin, all the 
inventions for spinning would be compara- 
tively useless, and even the steam-engine 
itself would be stripped of half its value, as 
a manufacturing engine. Where would now 
be all our immense exports of raw cotton, 
all the vast cotton manufacturing establish- 
ments of the world, and all the vast com- 
merce of nations in cotton fabrics, if we had 
not the cotton-gin of our illustrious country- 
man, Eli Whitney 1 We often talk ofgerect- 
ing monuments to perpetuate the memory of 
our great statesmen and our literary men ; 
but certainly Eli Whitney deserves a monu- 
ment whose top would overlook the whole 
cotton region of North America ; and such 
a monument should be erected by the cotton 
planters of the southern states. 

Previous to 1790, the United States ex- 
ported very little of raw cotton. In 1792, 
we exported the trifling quantity of 138,338 
lbs. Whitney's invention came into opera- 
tion in 1793 ; and in 1794 we exported 
1,601,760 lbs.; and in 1795, 6,276,306 lbs. 
And so astonishing has been the growth of 
cotton since the invention of the cotton-gin, 
and occasioned by it, that in 1838 the 
United States exported 695,952,297 lbs. 
Our immense exports since that year need 
not be given. 

A cotton mill is probably, all things con- 
sidered, the most astonishing triumph of 
skill and ingenuity ; all the various opera- 
tions, from the carding of the cotton to its 
conversion into a texture as fine almost as 
that of the gossamer, being performed by 
machinery. Each of the workmen at pre- 
sent employed in a cotton mill, superintends 
as much work as could have been executed 
by two or three hundred workmen sixty or 
seventy years ago ; and yet, instead of the 
number of workmen being diminished by 
machinery, it has been vastly increased. It 
would be curious to investigate how many 
persons in the world depend directly for sub- 
sistence on the inventions and discoveries of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Watt, Whitney, and 
other founders and improvers of this great 
manufacture. They certainly amount to 
several milUons ; at the same time that there 
is hardly an individual on the face of the 
globe, who is not indebted to them for an 
mcrease of comfort and enjoyment. It is 
impossible to estimate the advantage to the 
great bulk of mankind arising from the 
wonderful cheapness of cotton goods. The 
humblest classes have now the means of 
dressing as elegantly as did the highest fifty 
years ago ; and the humblest peasant's cot- 
tage may now have as handsome fumitm* 
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for beds, windows, tables, Sec, as the house 
of the rich man half a century ag^o. 

The following table will show the early 
progress of the cotton manufacture in Great 
Britain prior to the invention of tlie spin- 
ning-jenny by Hargreavcs : 



TMn 

1697. 
1701. 
1710. 
1720. 



Baw Cotton Vii1a« of 

Imported Goods Exported 

.1,979,359 lbs jC5,915 

.1,985,868 23,253 

...715,008 5,698 

1,972,605 16,200 



1730 1,545,472 13,524 

1741 1,645,031 20,709 

175 1 2,976,610 45,086 

1764 3,870,392 200,354 

The spinning-jenny of Hargreavcs went 
into operation in 1767; and Arkwright's 
improvement was patented and put in oper- 
ation in 1769. The influence of these, and 
other inventions and improvements made af- 
terwards, on the manufacture and trade, may 
be seen by inspecting the following table : 

Cotton Imports Cotton Exported 

. 5,198,7781b8 96,788 lbs. 

. 18.400,384 407,496 

.31,447,605 ,844,154 

.26,401,340 1,193,737 

.56,010,732 4,416,610 

.56,682,406 804,243 

132,488,935 8,787,109 

.91,576,535 1,266,667 

63,025,936 1,440,912 



1781. 
1785. 
1790. 
1795. 
1800. 
1805. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 



1813 50,966,000 

1814 60,060,239 6,282,437 

1815 99,306,343 6,780,392 

The importations of cotton into England, 
from all sources, since 1816, have been as 
follows, according to the statement of 
Messrs. Geo. Holt & Co., cotton brokers at 
Liverpool : 



1816 93,000,000 

1820 143,000,000 

18-25 222,000,000 

1830 261,000,000 

1835 .361,000,000 

1837 408,000,000 



lbs. 1 838 501 ,000,000 lbs. 

1839 388,000,000 

1840 583,000,000 

1845 721,979,953 

1850-'51.. 800,000,000 



The best portion of the cotton imported 
into England comes from the United States ; 
the balance from Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, and 
the British East and West India possessions. 
England takes the lead of all other nations 
in manufactures, particularly ot cotton. It 
is estimated that the number of persons em- 
ployed in this manufacture in Great Britain 
is not far from 2,000,000. Estimating the 
state of the cotton manufacture by the num- 
ber of spindles employed, it stands nearly as 
follows, at the present time, in the varioub 
manufacturing countries of the world : 

Great Britain 17,500,000 spindles 

France 4,300.(XH) " 

United States 2,500,000 

Germany 815,000 

RusBia 700,000 

Switzerland 650,000 

Bftl^ium 420,000 

Spain 300,000 

I**»y 300,000 



<t 









Manchester, or rather Lancashire, is the 
grand seat of the English cotton manofoc- 
ture ; and next to it Cheshire, Nottinghanh 
shire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Cumberland, are its principal seats. Glas- 
gow and its vicinity is the seat of the mano- 
ture in Scotland ; and Belfast in Ireland, 
where it is said to be on the decline. 

The value of the cotton manufacture of 
Great Britain is greater, estimating fnmi the 
last table of spindles of above, than that (4 
all the rest of the world besides. It is diS 
cult to give an accurate estimate of the an- 
nual total value of the cotton manufactaie 
of Great Britain. Mr. McCulloch, in his 
Commercial Dictionary^ estimates it at about 
£34,000,000, or $164,660,000. This estj- 
mate is considered by Mr. Baines, in hit 
elaborate work on the Cotton Manu&cture, 
as too small. 

It would be a pleasant task to trace the 
history of cotton manufactures in Franee, 
Germany, Holland, Russia, and other coun- 
tries of Europe ; but as that would extend 
this paper much beyond the limits wed*- 
signed for it, we shall conclude with a brief 
history of the manufacture of cotton in the 
United States. 

The first cotton-mill of the United Statei 
was erected in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, by 
the late Mr. Samuel Slater, a native of Bei 
per, Derbyshire, England, in 1790. The 
machinery was that of the Arkwright 
patent. There is evidence that HargTeate'i 
jennies were in use in this country preTioui 
to 1790, but by whom, and when introduced, 
is not known. They were worked princi- 
pally by Scotch and Irish weavers, who pro- 
duced mixed goods of linen and cotton. 
Great Britain, at that time, used eveir 
means to prevent the introduction of h«r 
spinning machinery into other countries. 
Her law expressly forbade its exportation; 
and every attempt to import the machineij 
into America had failed. The Hon. Tench 
Coxe, of Philadelphia, entered into a boni 
with a person, who engaged to send bin, 
from London, complete brass models of Aii- 
Wright's patents. The machinery was caor 
pleted and packed, but was detected I7 tbe 
examining officer, and forfeited, accoi^ii^to 
the existing laws of Great Britain. Now« 
remained to obtain the benefit of tbe Briti^ 
inventions but to manufacture toem on our 
own soil. For this purpose. Mr. Slater 
came to America. He had b«en a pujHl of 
Arkwright, and was perfectly familiar with 
all his patents. He brought with him neither 
patterns nor memoranda to assist him in hii 
work, but depended entirely on his memoiT, 
a thing that the statutes of Great Britain 
could not reach. The King of England had 
frequently made proclamations against any 
tradesman leaving the kingdom, and bad 
called on his officers for Uieir most YigilanC 
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Vatch Bgatnit it;* but the piofeBnona of I 
men Iming the kiDgdom eoutd not be ■!• '\ 

Ttaya dpt«'Cted. 

Konip or the first yam made by Mr. Slater, I 
in America, and some of iho first cotton 
cloth tnaila from it, wbb sent to the Secretary I 
of the Treasury, on tho 15lh of October, | 
1791 i and it is probably in eiislence now. 
ll u Etatcdf that Mr. Clay had some of the 
first yarn in his posBcssion, in 1836. It was 
•8 fine as number 40. 

Mr. Stater was induced to leave his em- 
ployment under Aikwrighl. in England, to 
conic to Amcrloa, l>y seeing a premium 
offered by the I'ennsylvania Society for a 
certain machine to spin cotton. 

Mr. Slater labored under the neatest dia- 
advanlsffes forthe wsntof auitablo materials, 
and mechanics of suAieienl in^noity to bs- 
■iHt him. The history of his firBt labors is 
deeply interesting, lor tho details of which 
we must refer lh« reader to his biographer. 
His first machine was what is called a 
water-frame, of only twenty-four apindlei. 
Such was the humble origin of cotton manu- 
facturing in America, From that first ma- 
chine the advancement of the cotton manu- 
feeture has been truly astonishing. It has 
cau>ed hundreds of populous lilU^es. towns, 
and even cities, to spring up, as if by magic, 
where only a few years ago nothing was 
seen but a barren wildeTness.t 

The rapid growth of the cotton mam 
tare in this country, is unparalleled in the 
history ofindustry. The second cotton-mill 
in America was erected in 1T95, at the same 
place as the first. No more were built until 



1S03, when a third was erected in Musachu- 
setts, followed by a Iburth, in 1804. During 
the three following years ten more niilla 
were erected in iuiode Island, and one in 
Connecticut, making in all fifteen miles, with 
S,000 spindles, producing 3UO,OO0 pound* 
of yam annually. By a report made to the 
[Fovemmcnt in 1810, it appears that eighty- 
gcvcn ailditional mills had been erected by 
the end of 1809, of which sixty-two were 
llien in operation by horse and water-powet, 
running 31,000 spindles. The cotton manu- 
facture continued to spread, and received a 
considerable impulse from the war of 161S. 
In that year there were in Rhode Island 
thirty-three cotton factories, with 30,663 
spindles. In MasBachusetts there were 
twenty mills, with 17,371 spindles, 

A report ni^le to Congress, in 1816. gives 
the following statement of the consumption 
of cotton by our mills, showing how rapidly 
the cotton m.-mufacture had advanced. The 
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The following statement is also officially 
made in the same report, showing the stale 
of the cotton manufacture at that time : 

I Capital emplayeil In ISIS •10,000,000 

Women and ntmsle ibildran M.OOO 

Buys undor 11 years U.OOO 

'-b Diannlkclnrtd ei .000,0110 yard* 

ic »M,000,000 

1,90,000 bales, or s;,oao,ooo.iiis. 



Itr, by G. S 
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a fiiw iiDuscB OB lb* spMwbere tbocliy nowsiand* -. 
anditaeinhilritaiilssBpponedibsmsslresprlnclpslty 
bj bblni in Uw Csncara snd Mtrrlniatk riven, ai 
the jonrtlon of wbleb Lowell Is niualiid. A eoia- 
piny orwesliby nwn In Ilostan. sertnn ihc vslusble 
wilsr prlTilefes of the sjiot. purrhassd It Ibr idspu- 
Eietarins purposes. Tbsllniicuitanniill wassrerted 
Iherc In IBtt ; iiHl In INO. ibe population or the 
pisre bad Increassd to H.4TT persons. In ISIO, Ibe 
popiiluioD hid berome 30.700 ; andihe tsMis oTpro- 
pcRV (here was tl3.4MI.lino. In 1M4, Ibe pupula- 
tlon wia a3,l«a. lllsDOwaj.OOO. Ttius. what amy 



jDods. fn 181S, and 1S16, 
and created great alarm among manufactur- 
ers. Tha amoutit of importations of those 
twoyeara was about Sl8O.0O0,00O. During 
tho years 1817, 1818, 1S19, and 1830, great 
distress prevailed ainon^ the manufuclureri, 
but Congress was not disposed to grant theil 
petitions in full 

Tariff laws were passed in 1SS4, 1828, and 
I833| in each of which the duty upon foreign 
cotton goods, imported, was 35 per cent, ai 
vilorem. These duties, though they did not 
prevent our markets from being glutted with 
foreign goods, caused our manufactures to 
gradually increase. 

In 1820, the first cotton mill in Pennsyl- 
vania was erected at Manayunk, by Captain 
John Towers. There were then only two 
small cottages on the spot. It now contains 
600 dwellings, 6 churches, 15 stores, and 
about 30 miirs. 

Amongst the numerous towns that have 
sprung into existence, owing lotiic influenco 
of manufactures, may be mentioned — Wal- 
Iham, Paterson, Ware, Fall River, Taunton, 
Pawtucket, Lawience, Adams, Newmarket, 
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Matteawan, Noiristown, Pa., and Gloucester, 
N.J. 

In 1840, there were in the United States 
about 1025 cotton mills, with about 2,1 12,000 
spindles. These mills were distributed as fol- 
lows : 

In Massachusotts 310 

New-IXampshire 70 

Vermont 30 

Rhode Island 130 

Connecticut 120 

New- York 120 

Pennsylvania 80 

New-Jeraey 55 

Delaware 17 

Maryland 30 

Ohio 10 

Virginia 10 

Kentucky 10 

Many of these were small establishments, 
with not more than 1000 spindles ; there 
were, also, at that time, numerous small fac- 
tories in the Western and Southern States, 
not included in the above statement. In 
1840, the 

Cotton used annually in our mills 

was 106,000,000 lbs 

Capital invested, was $80,000,000 

Annual value of cotton manufacture. ..60,000,000 

In the same year there were in operation, 
in the New-England states, 1,590,140, cot- 
ton spindles. The whole number of spindles 
in the United States, in 1850, was 2,500,000, 
showing an increase of 20 per cent, in the 
last ten years. 

Of the present actual condition of the 
cotton manufacture in this country, we can- 
not speak with entire certainty, until the 
returns of the census for 1850 are published. 
We are deficient in details, but for the 
figures given above, derived chiefly from a 
work on American cotton manufactures, by 
Robt. H. Baird, 1851, we can speak with 
confidence. 

Of the 2,500,000 cotton spindles now in 
the United States, 150,000 are in the South- 
em states, and 100,000 in the Western. 
A committee of the Manufacturers' Conven- 
tion, held last year at Richmond, Va., stated, 
in their report, that there were 20 companies 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton in that 
state, with an aggregate capital of $1,800,- 
000. These companies run, when in full 
operation, 54,000 spindles, producing no 
yam, however, finer than No. 20. For some 
time past, these Virginia mills have had in 
full operation 22,000 spindles, at a reduction 
of 25 per cent, on the wages ; 7,000 spindles 
three-fourths of the time, and 8,000 one- 
third of the time. The remainder of the 
factories are entirely, or partially, stopped.* 
In Maryland, affairs are not much better than 
in Virginia. " Out of 28 mills in that state," 
says Mr. Baird, " only two are constantly 
employed ; 18 work a part of the time, and 
eight are entirely idle. The total average pro- 

* Baird's Cotton Spinner, p. 25. 



duct is less than half the capacity of the 
mills. In Rhode Island, too, we le&m 
from a writer in the Scientific American, 
for Dec. 7, 1850, some 70, out of the 
130 cotton mills in that state, have stopped. 
These suspensions and depressions of our 
cotton manufacturing operations are un- 
doubtedly attributable to the following caosfi 
combined : 

1 . Our present low tarifT. 

2. The high price of cotton ; and 

3. Our manufacturing too many coaist 
goods. Which of these causes is the most 
potent we leave our readers to decide. The 
first we cannot discuss without being dranD 
into the field of politics. The second affecU 
manufacturers by turning capital into other 
channels ; and the third by overstocking the 
markets with coarse goods, and leaving oar 
citizens dependent on other countries fat 
fine ones. If we could keep the fine goodi 
of other countries out of our markets, we 
must manufacture that description of goods 
at home. Nothing but an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the fine cotton fabrics of other coan* 
tries would keep them out of our markets, if 
we did not manufacture them ourselves. If 
our manufacturers do not supply the demand 
for fine fabrics, they must and will cooe 
from abroad. The real truth of the mstta 
is : England manufactures large quantities 
of coarse cottons, and our manufactureif 
make scarcely anything else but coarse ; u)^ 
the consequence is, that the present supplj 
of coarse fabrics is greater than the demaztd 
— the markets arc glutted. Mills, then, are 
obliged to stop. We consider this the chief 
cause of the failures. The other causes men- 
tioned have their weight. 

The process of calico printing by ma- 
chinery is the last invention, and &e crovn* 
ing one, in the manufacture of cottoo 
Before the introduction of calico printiof. 
the cotton manufacture in the United State* 
was considered to be too precarious to jostifr 
one in an attempt to manufacture the intti 
brics ; but the introduction of calico printisf 
has placed our cotton manufactures onape^ 
mancnt basis. Our consumption of domestk 
calicoes is immense, and all our coarser cot- 
ton fabrics have the preference in the maikeif 
of South America, China, Siam, the East la- 
dies, and elswhere. on account of their bei^f 
superior in durability to those of Fnaoe 
and England. 

The comparative idleness of our cotttf 
factories is to be deplored ; but the genenl 
government cannot justly be charged wilh 
the present state of things, and it is at les«t 
questionable whether the evils complained of 
can be removed by legislation. To succeed 
it is evident that our cotton factories osflt 
manufacture those fabrics most in demand 
If, after glutting the markets with coir« 
fabrics, they stiB continue to manu&doK 
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thciu, they must expect to fail, and no legis- 
Ixition could help them. Undoubtedly a 
higher tarifT would help them some, but it 
would not obriate the necessity of manufac- 
turers adapting their fabiics to the demand 
and supply of the various markets. 

Our cotton manufacturers are at present 
much affected by the importations of foreign 
cottons. The value of cotton foods imported 
into this country, after deductmg the amount 
re-exported, was, in 

1844 $13,286,830 1848 $17,205,417 

1845 13,860,729 1849 15,182,518 

1S46 12,857,422 1850 19,685,986 

During the year 1850, the value of the 
cotton goods exported from this country was 
$4,734,424. 

It is a curious fact in the history of the 
agricultural products of the earth, that cot- 
ton, which now yields to this country a 
profit of from 30 to $40,000,000 annually, 
was only a worthless plant only sixty-six 
years ago. Mr. T. Coxe, a writer in llees' 
Encyclopsdia, says, that in 1786 cotton was 
only seen growing in gardens in this coun- 
try. Cotton crops and cotton planters, at 
that time, were quite unknown. Not a 
single bale of cotton was exported from this 
country before 1787. that is, of this country's 
growth. We find in Smither's History of 
Liverpool, pages 129, 153, an account of 
the first exportations of cotton from this 
country, as follows : 

1770 3 bales from New- York. 

" 4 bags " Virginia. 

'' 3 barrels from North Carolina. 

1784 8 bales " " America." 

1785 5 '* " " 

1786 6 " " " 

AH of this cotton was from the Spanish 
Main, or the West Indies. The eight bales 
marked " America," on arriving in England, 
were seized, it being presumed that so large 
a quantity of cotton could not come from 
America. It would seem t^at as late as 
1 794, Mr. Jay, when making the treaty with 
England at that time, was not aware that 
any cotton was exported from the United 
States.* The first export of our own cotton, 
according to McCuUoch, was in 1790. It 
was in small packages, called ** pockets." 

The prices of cotton at first were very 
high. In England, in 1789, it was 22 pence 
per pound. In America it was as follows : 

1790. 14^ cents. 1796. .36 H cents. 1802.. 19 cents 

1791 26 " 1797. 34 " 1803.. 19 «• 

1792.29 '* 1798. 39 " 1804 .20 " 

1793 32 *• 1799.44 »* 1805.23 " 

1794.. 33 " 1800 .28 " 1806. 22 " 

1795. 36X " 1801.. 44 " 1807.. 2IH" 

From 1807 cotton declined until 1814, 
when it was 15 cents ; 1815, 21 ; 1816, 
29 1-2; 1817, 26 1-2, 1818,34. It then 

* Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, Doca- 
ment No. 146, p. 33. 



decHned to 15 cents in 1824, and in 1826 
rose to 21 cents. It then declined to 9 1-8 
cents in 1827, and was not pver 10 1-4 imti! 
1833, when it became 11 ; 1834, 13 ; and in 
1835, 16 1-2. 

The United States export more raw cotton 
than all the rest of the world. For the last 
five years our exports have been as follows : 

1846 $42,787,341 

1847 53,415,848 

1848 61,898,294 

1849 66,596,887 

1850 71,964,616 

1851 112,000,000 

Europe paid the United States, in 1851, 
the enormous sum of $112,000,000, besides 
what she paid to other cotton-growing na- 
tions. Our home consumption is, at present, 
539,000 bales; that of England, 1,472,000; 
that of France, 363,000. All the rest of 
Europe together consume about as much a* 
France. England, therefore, uses up more 
than one-half of all the cotton raised on the 
earth ; but all the people of Great Britain^ 
and her dependencies do not use as many 
manufactured cotton goods as the people of 
the United States. Our home consumption 
exceeds that of all Europe. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES.— Historical Sketch 
OP THE Rise and Progress of the Cotton 
Manufactories of the United States. — 
As early as the year 1787, a society was 
formed in Philadelphia, under the name of 
the " Pennsylvania Society for the Encour- 
agement of Manufactures and the Useful 
Arts," which made some progress in the 
manufacturing of various kinds of goods, 
such as jeans, corduroys, fustians, plain and 
flowered cottons, flax linens, tow linens, &c. 
But the machinery employed in this manu- 
facture seems to have been of the very rudest 
kind. A short time before the formation of 
this society, an attempt to spin cotton yam 
by machinery had been made at Bridgcwater 
and Beverly, in the state of Massachusetts. 
Two mechanics from Scotland, Alexander 
and Robert Barr, brothers, were employed 
by a Mr. Orr, of East Bridgewater, to make 
carding, spinning, and roving machines, 
which they completed; and on the 16th of 
November, 1786, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts made them a grant of £200, lawful 
money, for their encouragement, and after- 
ward added to the bounty, by giving them 
six tickets in the state land lottery, in which 
there were no blanks. 

In March, 1787, Thomas Somers, an Eng- 
lish midshipman, constructed a machine, or 
model, under the direction of Mr. Orr ; and, 
by a resolution of the General Court, £20 
were placed in the hands of the latter, to 
encourage him in the enterprise. 
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The above remained in the possession of 
Mr. Orr for the mspection of all disposed to 
see them, and he was requested by the Gene- 
ral Court, to exhibit and give all information 
or explanation regarding them. It is be- 
lieved that the above were the first machines 
made in the United States for the manufac- 
ture of cotton. 

The Beverly Company commenced opera- 
tions in 1787, and are supposed to be the 
first company that made any progress in the 
manufacture of cotton goods (that at Bridge- 
water had been on a very limited scale ) ; yet 
the difiiculties under which they labored — 
the extraordinary loss of materials in the 
instruction of their servants and workmen — 
the high prices of machines unknown to 
their mechanics, and both intricate and diffi- 
cult in their construction, together with 
other incidents which usually attend a new 
business — were such that the company were 
put to the necessity of applying to the state 
legislature for assistance, to save them from 
being compelled to abandon the enterprise 
^together. 

In their petition to the Senate and House 

•of Representatives of Massachusetts, pre- 

rsented June 2d. 1790, only three years after 

ithcy had commenced operations, they state : 

•** That their expenditure had already 

amounted to nearly £4,000, whilst the value 

of their remaining stock was not equal to 

£2,000, and a further very considerable Jid- 

NVanco was absolutely necessary to obtain 

that degree of perfection in the manufacture, 

which alone could ensure success." 

Accordingly a grant of £1,000 was pre- 
sented to them, to be appropriated in such a 
way as would effectually promote the manu- 
facturing of cotton piece goods in the Com- 
monwealth. 

The petition above referred to, and other 
collateral facts, sufficiently prove than cotton 
spinning in this country, further that the 
hand card and one thread wheel, was carried 
through its first struggles by the Beverly 
Company in Massachusetts. And from this 
state the manufacture was carried to Rhode 
Island — though it must be acknowledged 
that both states were indebted to foreign 
emigrants for instruction and assistance in 
spinning and weaving, as well as in prepar- 
ing the cotton. 

Cotton spinning commenced in Rhode 
Island in 1788, in which year Daniel An- 
thony, Andrew Dexter, and Lewis Peck, all 
of Providence, entered into an agreement to 
make what was then called " Home Spun 
Cloth.'' The idea at first was to make jeans 
of linen warp spun by hand ; but hearing 
that Mr. Orr, of Bridgewater, and the Bever- 
ly Company, had imported some models or 
draughts, of machinery from England, they 
sent thither and obtained drawings of them, 
according to which they constructed machin- 



ery of their own. The first they made 
a carding machine, which was something 
similar to those now used for carding wocd, 
the cotton being taken off the machine in 
rolls, and afterward roped by band. The 
next was a spinning frame, something simi- 
lar to the water frame, or rather the comnun 
jenny, but a very imperfttct machine. It 
consisted of eight heads of four spindles 
each, being thirty-two spindles in sdl, and 
was wrought by means of a crank turned by 
the hand ; this, afler being tried for wme 
time in Providence, was taken to Pawtucket 
and attached to a wheel propelled by water: 
the work of turning the machine was too 
laborious to be done by the hand, and the 
machine itself was too imperfect to be turned 
by water. Soon after, these machines were 
sold to Moses Brown, of Providence ; but as 
all the carding and roving was done by hand, 
it was very imperfect, and but very Uttlc 
could be done in this w^ay. Such were the 
rude machines used for spinning cotton pre* 
vious to 1790 ; and the wonder is, not that 
the manufacturers failed in their undertak- 
ings, but rather that they were able to per- 
severe. And we can now perceive that from 
these small beginnings, the present bright* 
ened prospects received their foundation. 

Previous to 1790, the common jenny and 
stock card had been in operation in various 
parts of the United States ; and mixed goods 
of linen and cotton were woven, principally 
by Scotch and Irish weavers. Mr. Moses 
Brown, of Providence, had several jennies 
employed in 1789, and some weavers atvoik 
on linen warps. The jennies were used for 
making weft, and operated by hand in the 
cellars of dwelling-houses. During 1790. 
Almy and Brown, of Providence, mannftc- 
tured 326 pieces, containing 7823 yards, of 
various kinds of goods. There were abo 
several other companies and individuals is 
different parts of the Union, who manofef 
tured goods from linen warps and cottoo 
weft. But, notwithstanding these most 
laudable and persevering eiforts, every at- 
tempt failed of success, and they saw their 
hopes and prospects entirely prostrated. 
There was no deficiency of enterprise or ex- 
ertion ; no want of funds, or of men ready 
and willing to engage in the businera ; ai^ 
no lack of patronage from the govemoieoti 
they having learned from the privations to 
which the country was subjected during the 
Revolutionary War, the absolute nec^^ 
of promoting and encouraging domestic ma- 
nufactures. The great cause of these ftS- 
ures is to be found m the fact, that daring si 
these incipient struggles to establish the 
cotton manufacture in America, Great BA- 
ain had in full operation a series of supeiiff 
machinery, which the manufacturers in thif 
country had in vain endeavored to obtain. 

It is to be remembered that Sir Biefaard Ait 
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Wright took his first patent lor an entirely 
new method of spinning cotton yam for 
warps in 1769, at which period his first mill 
was put in operation in Nottingham, in 
England ; and his second mill, which was 
much larger, was erected at Cromford, Der- 
byshire, in 1771. After which his mode of 
spinning by water-frames extended rapidly 
all over the kingdom ; so that during the 
period when the most persevering exertions 
were being made, by various enterprising in- 
dividuals, in different parts of tne United 
States, to improve and perfect this most im- 
portant manufacture, England was enjoying 
all the benefit of Arkwright'c patents, by 
means of which cotton yam was produced at 
much less expense, and of a superior quality 
to any that had ever been made by machinery 
before that period ; ' and at the same, the 
British government were using^ eveiy means 
in their power to prevent models or (fcawings 
of these machines from being carried out of the 
country. Every effort to erect or import this 
machinery into the United States had hither- 
to proved abortive. Much interest had been 
excited in Philadelphia, New- York, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, but they found it 
impossible to compete with the superior ma- 
chinery of England. The difliculties under 
which these incipient measures, towards the 
establishment of the business, were pursued, 
can hardly be conceived at the present day, 
even by a practical machinest or manufactu- 
rer. Besides the difficulties experienced in 
consequence of imperfect machinery, the 
period at which the business commenced in 
this country was also most unfavorable, as 
from the peculiar state of the manufacture 
in England at that time, and other causes, 
many in that country became bankrupts, 
their goods were sold at auction and shipped 
to the United States in large quantities, 
where they were again sold at reduced 
prices. Agents were also sent from England 
to the various manufacturing towns with 
goods, which were sold at low prices and 
long credit given, extending in some in- 
stances to eighteen months. It is likewise 
said, that British manufacturers formed 
themselves into societies, for the purpose of 
sending goods to this country, to be sold on 
commission, when they could not be disposed 
of to advantage at home. 

Such was the state of the cotton manufac- 
ture in the United States in 1790. Every 
endeavor to introduce a proper system of 
spinning had been fruitless ; and nothing but 
the introduction of the water- frame spinning, 
which had superseded the jennies in Eng- 
land, could have laid a foundation for the 
successful prosecution of the business in 
America ; and that was happily accomplish- 
ed by o^e who was personally and practi- 
cally acquainted with the business in all its 
details. The individual, here referred to, was 



Mr. Samuel Slater, who had justly beea 
called the Fathkr of the Cotton Manu- 
facture OF America. 

Mr. Slater was bom in the town of Bel- 
per, Derbyshire, England, on 9th June, 
1768 ; and when about fourteen years of age, 
he was bound an apprentice at Milford, near 
Belper, to Jcdediah Stmtt, Esq. (the inventor 
of the Derby ribbed stocking frame, and for 
several years a partner with Sir Richard 
Arkwright in the cotton spinning business). 
At that time Mr. Strutt was erecting a large 
factory at Milford, where Slater continued to 
serve him for some time in the capacity of 
clerk, but during the last four or five year* 
of his apprenticeship, his time was solely 
devoted to the factory, as general overseer, 
both as respected the making of the machin- 
ery and in the manufacturing department. 
After having completed the full term of his 
engagement, viz., six and a-half years, he 
continued for some time longer with Mr. 
Strutt, for the purpose of superintending 
some new works that were then erecting ; 
his design in doing so was to perfect ms 
knowledge of the business in every depart- 
ment, as previous to this time his thoughts 
had been directed to America, by various m- 
mors which had reached Derbyshire, of the 
anxiety of the governments of the different 
states in that country to introduce and en- 
courage manufactures. A newspaper ac- 
count of a liberal bounty of £100 having been 
granted to a person who succeeded in con- 
structing a very imperfect carding machine 
for making rolls for jennies, and the know- 
ledge that a society to promote manufactures 
had been authorized by the same legislature, 
finally determined him to try his fortune in 
the western hemisphere. 

Mr. Slater had a perfect knowledge of the 
Arkwright mode of spinning ; and from the 
confidential situation he occupied under Mr. 
Strutt, few enjoyed the salne opportunities 
of acquiring a complete knowledge of all the 
minutiffi of the business ; and being a person 
of retentive memory, close observation, and 
attentive to his engagements, it can easily be 
supposed that he must have been eminently 
qualified to introduce the cotton manufacture 
into America upon the same improved scale 
in which it was then in operation in Eng- 
land, especially as his mind had been for 
some time directed to that object. For, 
having once determined to leave his native 
country, and give to the land of his adoption 
all the benefit of his practical knowledge and 
enlarged experience, there is every reason to 
suppose that he would embrace every op- 
portunity of preparing himself for the great 
object he had in view. He knew that it was 
impossible to take any patterns or drawings 
along with him, as the government restric- 
tions were very severe, and the custom-house 
officers serapulously searched every passen- 
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get for America. It was therefore necessary 
mat he should be fully qualified to superin- 
tend the building and arrangement of the 
mills, the construction of the machinery, and 
to direct the details df the manufacture, 
without the aid of a single individual ; as the 
whole business was new to the people of this 
country, he could not expect any one to as- 
sist him except by his own directions. He, 
accordingly, stopped with Mr. Strutt until he 
considered himself qualified to engage in this 
important enterprise. 

He embarked at London for New- York, on 
the 13th of September, 1789, and landed at 
the latter on the 17th November, after a pas- 
sage of sixty-six days. He was immediately 
after his arrival introduced to the New- York 
Manufacturing company ; but finding that 
the stat,p of their works did not suit his 
views, he lefl that place in the January fol- 
lowing for Providence, Rhode Island, and 
there made arrangements with Messrs. Almy 
& Brown, to commence preparations for 
spinning cotton entirely upon his own plan ; 
on the 18th of the same month, the venera- 
ble Moses Brown took him out to Pawtucket, 
where he commenced making the machinery, 
principally with his own hands ; and on the 
20th December, 1790, he started three cards, 
drawing and roving, together with seventy- 
two spmdles entirely upon the Arkwright 
principle, being the first of the kind ever 
operated in this country. These were work- 
ed by the water-wheel of an old fulling mill 
in a clothier's building, in which place they 
continued spinning about twenty months ; at 
the expiration of which time, several thou- 
sand pounds of yam were on hand, notwith- 
standmg every exertion had been used to 
weave it up and sell it. 

Early in 1793, Almy, Brown and Slater 
built a small mill in the village of Pawtucket 
— ^known to this day by the name of the Old 
Factory — in which they put in operation 
seventy-two spindles, with the necessary 
preparations, and to these they gradually and 
slowly added more and more as the prospects 
became more encouraging. After a short 
time, besides building another factory, they 
considerably enlarged the first. 

Such then were the circumstances under 
which the Arkwright mode of spinning was 
introduced into this country, and such was the 
individual to whom belongs the entire merit of 
its introduction. Previous to 1790, the year 
in which Mr. Slater arrived at Providence, 
and which is justly denominated the era of 
the American cotton manufacture, there had 
been introduced at various places, particu- 
larly at New- York, Providence and Massa- 
chusetts, jennies, billies and cards, for spin- 
ning cotton weft, to be woven into velverets, 
jeans, fustians, <kc., with linen warp ; but 
the history of those times show the imper- 
fection of the abovcnamed machines to have 



been such, as to preclude the inanufactase 
of cotton cloth, or cotton yam for warp^^ 
that they were defective in their operatiooi 
— deficient and expensive in their applicatioi 
— and that under such difficulties and yet- 
plexities, it was entirely beyond the power 
of American manufacturers to compete witk 
foreign goods introduced by British agents 
and American merchants, even though Ur 
sisted by legislative aid, as was done at 
Beverly. 

The citizens of Massachasetts, perplexed 
and involved in their incipient and imperfki 
attempts to manufacture cotton goods, ind 
fully aware of the importance of introdnciBf 
a better system of machinery, which tbey 
knew to be in successful operation in 
Great Britain, exerted themselves to obtaii 
a model of the Arkwright patent spinning 
frame ; but finding no person able to con- 
struct that series of machinery, and anabk 
to obtain one from England, in consequence 
of the severe penalties imposed by tbe 
government on the exportation of m^ 
chinery, they entirely failed in their effoits. 
In this gloomy period of the Ameiicaa 
manufacture, Mr. Samuel Slater, as already 
stated, then in the employ of Strutt and 
Arkwright, having seen a premium offered 
by the Pennsylvania Society for a certiin 
machine to spin cotton, was induced to 
leave the land of his fathers, where he had 
every prospect of succeeding in busine**, 
and embark for America. After his arrival* 
being informed that Moses Brown, of Pron- 
dence, had made some attempts at water 
spinning, he repaired thither ;^but on seeing 
Brown's machinery, he pronounced it 
entirely worthless, and advised him to Ujit 
aside. At this period, without the aid of a 
single individual skilled in making ma- 
chinery, Mr. Slater constructed the whole 
series of spinning machines upon the Ark- 
wright principle, and put them in operatioD 
so perfectly, as to supply all the establish- 
ments with cotton warp superior to linen ; 
and in fourteen months, Mr. Brown in- 
formed the Secretary of the IVeasury, that 
machinery and mills could be erected inose 
year, to supply the whole United States with 
yarn, and thus render its importation un- 
necessary. Such is the amount of evidence 
regarding the introduction of the Arkwright 
machinery into the United States; and if 
the manufacturing establishments aie ia 
reality a blessing, as has been well obserrtd, 
the name of Slater must be ever held in 
grateful remembrance by the Ameiicaa 
people. 

Mr. Slater labored under every ditadvu- 
tage, in the construction of his machinciy; 
for although he had perfect confidence ia 
his own remembrance of every part and 
pattern, and in his ability to perfect tk* 
work according to his agrewaeiit, yet ha 
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foDnd it difficohto get mechanic! who could 
make anjlhing like bii moileli. But, per- 
haps, one of hie gresteet difficulties wag to 
gel card sheets made lo suit his maehinei. 
as (he card-makers in this country were 
entirely unacquainted with the operalioni 
or his machinery ; indeed, the first carding 
machine he put in iiperation, had almost 
turned out an entire failure, in consequence i 
of the defecliTc manner in nhich the card 
teeth were set. But he persevered until he 
overcame this, as well as all hii other' 
difficulties : and his case furnishes one other 
bright example of Iho never-failing success < 
which always attends patience and perse- ' 
Terance in the pursuit of an; laudable I 

In 1798, Mr. Slater entered into partner- 1 
ship with Ozie] Wilkinson, Timothy Green, 
and William Wilkinson ; the two latter, as 
well as himself, having married daughters of 
Oziel Wilkinson. He built his second mill 
on the east side of Pawtuckel River; the 
firm was Samuel Sister & Co., as he owned 
one-half of the slock. A short time after- 
wards the hands in the mill revolted, or 
■truck for higher wages; five or sii of them 
went lo Cumberland, and erecled s small 
mill, owned by Elisba Waters and olhers : 
from these men and their connections, 
several factories were commenced in various 
partsof thecoantr;,aDd,in bet. most oflhe 
establishmenls erected from 1780 lo 1808, 
were built b; men who had, direclly or 
indirectly, drawn the knowledge of the hui[. 
nes* from Pawtucket, the cradle of the 
American Cotton Manufacture. Some of 

and by that means his improvements were 
■oon extended over the country ; so that 
Ihe business has, from thai to the present 
time, been rapidly extending over the 
United Slates. 

Mr. Slater's business was so prosperous, 
that about Ihe year 1806. he invited his 
brother, Mi. John Slater, to come to this 
country, who, in all probability, bsought 
with him a knowledge ofall the most recent 
improvements made by the English spin- 
ners. The now Qourishing villsge of Slalera- 
Tille in Smithfield, was then projected, in 
which John Slater embarked as a partner, 
and in June of Ihe same year, removed to 
Smithfield as superintendent oflhe concern. , 
In the spring of 1807, the works were suffi- 
ciently advanced for spinning ; and up lo 
the present time, they have been under the 
management of that gentleman in an un- 
interrupted state of improvement. This 
fine estate was owned in equal shares by 
four partners, but now wholly belongs to 
John Slater and the heirs of his brother. 

Cotton spinning, according lo the prs- 
Mding statements, commenced in the then 
obscurs village of Pawtucket, in 1790, at 



which time only seventj-twa spindles were 
put in operation. Since that lime, th« 
rapid extension of Ihe business in thia 
country has been equaled only by that of 
Great Britain. According lo the report of a 
committee, appointed by Congresa in 1633, 
lo inquire into the progress of spinning and 
of the manufacture of cotton goods, 
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Previous to 181fi, the whole weaving in 
the United Slates was done by hand looma, 
in many of which considerable improve- 
. ments had been made, and great quantities 
I of cloth were manufactured for home con- 
sumption. About 1814, a Mr. Gilmouf 
landed in Boston from Glasgow, with pat- 
terns of the power loom and dressing 
I machine, whom Mr. John Slater invited to 
: Smithfield, and made known to him hia 
I wishes to construct these important ma- 
chines ; but not being able to prevail on th« 
whole of the partners to engage in Ihe 
business, Mr. Gilmour remained some tima 
in Smithfield, employed as a mechanic, 
where he introduced the hydrostatic press, 
which proved to be of great advantage in 

I Judge Lyman, of Providence, had been 
! endeavoring lo construct a power loom, but 
he failed in the attempt. On hearing of 
Mr. Gilmour, he. with some other gentle- 
I men, entered into a contract with him, to 
I build a power loom and dresaing machine 
I from the patterns he had brought from Great 
. Britain, which he did lo the great salisfac- 
lion of his patrons, from whom he received 
a compensation of 91600. These machines 
' were soon after introduced into Pawtucket, 
i where David Wilkinson commenced making 
I them for sale. Gilmour was a man of great 
I mechanical genius, but neglected to turn hi* 
talents and opportunities lo the advantage 
of his family, and, consequently, on his 
death, they were lef^ in poor circumstances. 
The hand looms were soon superaedeJ by 
, the others, the introduction of which greatly 
sided in extending the business in this 
country, and has enabled the American 
manufacturers to compete with Great 
i Britain in South America. India, and some 
j other foreign maritets. 

The preceding historical sketch details 
Ihe introduction of the cotton manufacture 
into the United States, and the names of the 
several gentlemen through .whose enter- 
irising exertions it was first established- 
Jut in order to know its success, or the 
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extent to which it has arrived, it is necessary 
to give some account of the various manu- 
facturing districts. As the cotton factories 
of America, however, are widely scattered 
over a great extent of country, it is impos- 
sible here to take notice of them all. Some 
observations on a few of the principal dis- 
tricts is all that will be attempted. 

It has already been stated in a former part 
of this work, that Massachusetts is the prin- 



cipal manufacturing state in this countij. 
An act was passed by the Senate and Hooie 
of Representatives of that state, in 1837, for 
the purpose of obtaining ** Statistical in- 
formation in relation to certain branches of 
industry within the Commonwealth.'' Tlis 
following table is copied from the report of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, which 
he prepared from the returns of the assesson 
in the various towns and cities in the state: 
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STATEMENT OF THE COTTON MANUFACTUaSS IN TWELVE OF THE STATES, IN 1831. 

.FoaDdaof 

Y«rds of cloth cloth pro- 

Nambcr of pn>d«c«d d«e»d 

StatM Capital ipindlra yearly JMorly J—^ 

Maine $765,000 6.500 1,750,000 535,000 56^501 

New Hampshire : 5,300,000 113,776 29,060,500 7,255,060 7,M5,000 

Vermont 295,500 12,392 2,238,400 574,500 7W4» 

Massachusolls 12,891,000 339,777 79,231,000 21.301,069 24,F71,» 

Khode Island 6,262,340 235,753 87,121,681 9,271,i81 10,4H,5:» 

Connecticat 2,825,000 115,528 20,055,500 5,612,000 6.777,900 

New- York 3,669,500 157,316 21,010,920 5,297,713 7,M1,C:» 

NewJersey 2,027,644 62,979 5,133,776 1,877,418 5,»t9N 

Pennsylvania 3,758,500 120,810 91.332,467 4,207,192 7,111,174 

Delaware 384,500 24,806 5,203,746 1,201,500 1,435,000 

Maryland 2,144,000 47,222 7,649,000 2,224,000 J,QOSM 

Virginia 290,000 9,844 675,000 168,000 1,152.CM 



Total 40,612,964 1,246,703 230,461,990 59,514,926 77,457,31« 



The preceding table shows the extent of 
the cotton manufacture of the United states 
in 1831 ; since that time there has been a 
considerable increase. The amount of 
capital invested in manufactures in the State 
of Massachusetts was then 12,891,090 dol- 
lars ; in 1836 it had increased to 14,369,719 
dollars, being nearly twelve per cent, in the 
space of only five years ; but, allowing the 
ratio of increase since 1831 to be ten per 
cent, all over the Union, the amount of 



capital now invested in the cotton mana- 
facture cannot be less than forty-five millions 
of dollars, equal to £9,375,000 sterling, 
being about a fourth part of the capital 
invested in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain.* 

The following table contains the number 
of mills, rate of weekly wages, and Uie 
number of hands employed in the factoriei 
in 1831. 



MalM 
Suim MiOs Looms amployed 

Maine 8 ^ 91 84 

New-Hampshire.. 40 3,530 875 

Vermont 17 352 102 



Massachusetts 256 . 



ATerago 

wagM 

of males 

woekly 

$5 50.. 
6 25.. 
5 00.. 



Arttf 
wai^ 
Fomalet of females 

employed weekly 

. 205 $2 33. 

. 4.090 2 60. 

363 1 84. 



Cluldmi 

wkderlS 

employed 



Aiwaft 



8,981 



2,665 7 00 10,678 2 25. 



60 
19 



Rhode Island 116 5,773 1,731 4 25 3,297 2 20 3,472 



Connecticut 94 2,609 1,399 4 50 2,477 2 20. 

New-York 112 3,653 1,374 6 00 3,652 1 90. 

New-Jersey 51 815 2,151 6 00 3,070 190. 

Pennsylvania 67 6,301 6,545 6 00 8,351 2 00. 

Delaware 10 235 697 5 00 676 2 00. 

Maryland 23 1,002 824 3 87 1,793 191. 

Virginia 7 91 143 2 73 275 158. 



439. 
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Total 801 33,433 18,590. 



,38,927. 



4,091 
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COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES— Progress of.— We 
copy from a late number of the " Dry 
Goods Reporter," the organ of the manufac- 
turing interest, published in New- York, the 
following condensed and interesting account 
of the progress of the cotton manufacture in 
the United States during the last twenty- 
three years. The reader will perceive that 
the greatest amount of increase has actually 
occurred during'the existence of the present 
tariff— thus refuting all the pretences that I 



the cotton manufacturing interest is suflerin^ 
for want of adequate protection in the shape 
of a prohibitory tariff, giving it the monop^j 
of the American market. 

Sir — I have thought it might be interesting 
and important, both to your subscribers and 
the public generally, to bring before thfo, 
at the present time, the following statistical 



* This estimate was made several years ago. We 
shall hereafter give the correct estimate to date.-* 
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information^ comprising the annual con- 
sumption of cotton in the United States for 
the past twenty-three years, and the exports 
of the domestic manufactured cottons for 
nearly the same period, which, at one view, 
shows the progressive increase of these ex- 
ports, and the far more remarkable increase 
of the annual consumption of the cotton ma- 
nufactured goods in the United States. And 
I propose to add such commentary as the ex- 
amination of these statistics has brought to 
my mind. 

I begin with the apparent annual consump- 
tion of cotton in bales for the years respec- 
tively named : 



In 1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1628-29. 

1829-30. 
; 183(W1.. 
1 1831-32. . 

1832-33.. 

1633-34 . . 

1834-.% . 

1835-36.. 

1835-37 . . 

1837-38.. 



fiolM 

.149,516 

. . 120,593 

.118,863 

.126,512 

..182,142 

.173,800 

.194,413 

.196,413 

.216,888 

.236,733 

.222,540 

.246,063 



10 1838-39. 
1839-40. 
1840-41. 
1841-42. 
1842-43. 
1843-44 
1844-45. 
1845-46. 
1846.-47. 
1847-48 
1848-49. 



BalM 

.276,018 
.295,193 
.297,288 
.267,850 
.325,129 
.346,744 
.388,006 
.432,397 
.427,967 
,531,772 
.518,039 



Total of 23 ysars being. . . . 6,281,868 

These quantities do not include the cotton 
consumed in the cotton-growing States them- 
selves, which, for the year ending Ist Sep- 
tember, 1848, was estimated at 76,000 bales, 
and Ist September, 1849, 110,000, thus 
making the real consumption of raw cotton 
in the United States for the years ending 1st 
September, 1848, 606,772 bales, 1st Sep- 
tember, 1849, 628,039. 

Before proceeding to the statistics of ex- 
ports, let us look at some of the prominent 
fects exliibited by the foregoing table of an- 
nual consumption. 



In 1626-27 the consamption stated is. .149,516 bales. 
1827-28 " «* ..120,593 " 

182^29 " " ..118353 " 



In 1846-47 the consumption stated is. .427,067 bales. 
1847-48 ♦* " ..531,772 " 

1848-49 " " ..488,039 " 



Making 388,962 ♦« 

Averaging per annum 129,654 " 



Making 1,447,778 " 

Averaging per annum 482,593 " 

Being an increase of consumption, from the 
three years first named to the last named, of 
280 per cent, in 23 years — or, say the aver- 
age of 12 per cent, per annum. This, it 
will be understood, is exclusive of the annual 
consumption in the cotton-growing States, 
where the increase may have been even larger. 

Again : the consumption of the 

Four years, from 1826-27 to 1829-30, was 
515,474 bales, averaging 128,869 bales. 

Five years, from 1830-31 to 1834-35, was 
963,656' bales, averaging 192,731 bales. 

Being an annual average increase of 
63,862 bales, or 49^ per cent, per annum 
for the preceding four years. 

Five years, from 1835-36 to 1839-40, was 
1,276,547 bales, averaging 255,309 bales. 

Being an increase on the previous five 
years of 62,578 bales, or 32 per cent, per 
annum. 

Five years, from 1840-41 to 1844-45, was 
1,626,017 bales, averaging 325,203 bales. 

Being an increase per annum on the pre- 
vious five years of 69,894 bales, or say, 27 Ji 
per cent, per annum. 

Four years, from 1845-46 to 1848-49, was 
1,900,176 bales, averaging 475,044 bales. 

Showing an increase per annum of 149,841 
bales, or say 46 per cent, per annum. 

In looking at the ratio of increase annually, 
by running through the whole period, we 
find this ratio to be 9 per cent, per annum on 
the consumption of tne previous year, from 
1828 to 1836, and 6 per cent, per annum on 
the consumption of the previous year from 
1836 to 1849. 

Now, let us look at the table of domestic 
manufactures of cotton exported from the 
United States for the years respectively 
named, which includes white, printed, and 
colored goods, at the valuations of the time : 



For the year ending Sept. 
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Nine months to 30th June, 
For the year ending Sept. 
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30, 1828, this value was $1,010,239 

1,259,457 

1,218,183 

1,120,313 

1,229,574 

2,532,517 

9,085,99c 

2,858,681 

2,255,734 

2,831,473 

3,758,755 

2.975,033 

a,54»,607 

3,122,546 

2,970,690 

2,898,780 

4,327,928 

3,545,481 

4,089,523 

5,7184iW 
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The export for the year ending 30th 
June, 1849, will be about five millions of 
dollars, requiring a consumption, therefore, 
of about 65,000 bales of cotton. The ex- 
ports consist very much of the heavier 
fabrics. 

If we go into the same analysis as pursued 
above in regard to the consumption of 
cotton, we shall find that the annual average 
increase runs about equal to that of cotton, 
for the years expressed. 

In l«27-28, the export given is ♦1,010,23« 

In 1828-20, " 1,259,457 

In 1829-30, " 1,318,163 

Nfaking 3,587,872 

Averaging per annam 1,195,057 

Ib 1645-46, the amount given is 3,545,481 

In 184ft-47, " 4,082,523 

In 1847-48, •* 5,718,205 

Making 13,346,209 

Averaging per annum . 4,448,735 

being an increase in 21 years of 272 per 
cent., or nearly 13 per cent, per annum. 
Thus, this ratio of increase is about the same 
as the ratio of the increase of the consump- 
tion of raw cotton. Taking, therefore, the 
average consumption of cotton and the aver- 
age export of domestics as a basis, we find 
the export requires of the product of the 
looms about one-eleventh, and the home con- 
sumption of the country has required the 
other ten-elevenths ; that is, we require, at 
home, ten-elevenths of all the cotton goods 
we manufacture, provided the manufacture 
is just equal to the homo and export de- 
mands. 

It would probably be found, if we could 
arrive at it with entire accuracy that, taking 
the coarse and fine ffoods together, one 
hundred thousand spmdles will work up 
almost twenty thousand bales of cotton per 
annum — thus requiring about five hundred 
thousand spindles to work up one hundred 
thousand bales of cotton. 

If so, then the six hundred thousand bales 
actually worked up in the United States 
during the year ending Ist of September, 
1849, required the working power of about 
three millions of spindles. 

We have seen above, that the ratio of in- 
creasing consumption, is, at present, 6 per 
cent, per annum on the consumption of the 
previous year. Allowing, therefore, that 
the export demand and home consumption 
required, in 1849, the product of three 
millions of spindles, with their complement 
of looms, it will be seen, that, for 1850, the 
ratio of increased consumption, at 6 per 
cent., demands an addition to the spindles 
and looms equivalent thereto— say, one 
hundred and eighty thousand spindles, with 
their service of looms, and so on annually. 

It becomes a very interesting and important 
inquiry, how these powers of production and 
consumption stand, at the present time, re- 
latively to each other. To pursue this in- 



quiry intelligibly, we must go back to a pe- 
riod when it was clearly manifest, that, for 
a time, a considerable length of time, con- 
sumption was ahead of the out-turn of the 
spindles and looms, driven to their greatest 
speed. 

I think it will be at once admitted, that 
this period began to be developed at the close 
of the year 1843, and that in 1844 and 1845 
consumption was fairly ahead of the product 
of the looms ; and that this state of thingf 
continued to exist with an abating difference 
through 1845 and 1846, until, by the com- 
bined very large increase of spindles then 
brought into operation, and the heavy fan- 
port of long cloths and other cotton fabiics 
under the tariff of 1846, it became evident, 
that production was again ahead of the con- 
sumption of the country and the demand for 
export. 

During this exciting period, the prices of 
37-inch heavy sheetings and drills ranged 
from t% to 85i, and even 9 cents, peryari, 
without any apparent check to the demand. 
This happening, also, during an interval of 
low prices of cotton, and from causes beyond 
control, these years yielded larger profitt 
than any series of years expressed in the 
foregoing table ; and, so far from these high 
prices being brought about by the manufec- 
turers, the rise in prices was agsdnst their 
wishes, and was mainly brought about hy 
the course pursued by purchasers themselvee, 
who, over the heads of one another, in order 
to secure their required supplies, offered 
higher and higher prices for the products of 
the looms, deliverable ahead, so that, in 
some cases, a particular kind of goods was 
secured for six to twelve months before de- 
livery. 

These large profits led, of course, to an 
universal increase of spindles by every mar 
nufacturing company, and the creation of 
many new companies, the influence of whidi, 
coupled with a stringent money market and 
the damaging importations under the tariff 
of 1846, has been felt by all the manufee- 
turing companies from 1847 to the present 
time. 

The idea prevails, and justly, too, that 
there has been an immense increase in the 
number of spindles and looms during thep**t 
five years, and, it is suppo8€^d by many, that 
this increase is largely in the advance of the 
consumption of the country. An examina- 
tion into the matter, however, does not 
warrant the supposition, as we shall obscne 
by looking through the following figures : 

In 1843-44, when the consumption and 
export of cotton goods were fairly ahead of 
the product of the spindles and looms, there 
were worked up, in this country, without 
taking into view the cotton consumed in the 
cotton-growing states, say 346,744 balea 
Requinng to spin up the same effective power 
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of 1 ,733,720 spindles. Now, the cotton con- 
sumed in the United States for the year end- 
ing Ist September, 1849, including 110,000 
bales consumed in the cotton-growing states, 
we have rated at 600,000 bales, and as being 
the work of 3,000,000 spindles. If we deduct 
therefrom the spindles required for the 
110,000 bales, say 550,000, we have left for 
spinning the cotton out of the cotton-growing 
states, for the year ending Ist September, 
1849, 2,450,000 spindles. The spindles re- 
quired as above, for the year enaing 1st of 
September, were 1,733,720, making the in- 
crease in the five years, say, 716,280, spin- 
dles, or a little over 41 per cent, in these five 
years ; while the ratio of increase, at 6 per 
cent, per annum would make it about 34 per 
cent. The probability is, at the same time, 
that this ratio of increasing consumption, 
under the influence of the general prosperity 
of the country, should be estimated at 7 per 
cent, per annum, instead of 6 per cent. At 
6 per cent, the progressive increase stands at 
follows : 

In 1843-44--Spindle» required 1,733,720 

6 per cent, increase 104,023 

In 1844-45— Spindles required 1,837,743 

6 per cent, increase 110,264 

In 1845-46— Spindles required 1,M8,007 

6 per cent, increase 116,880 

In 1846-47— Spindles required 2,064,387 

6 per cent, increase 123,893 

In 1847-18— Spindles required 2,188,682 

6 per cent, increase 131,321 

In 1848-49— Spindles required 2,320,003 

Add to these the spindlea required for the 
110,000 bales or cotton used up in the 

cotton-growing states, say 550,000 

And we have, by this ratio of increase, a 

positive work for the year ending Ist 

September, 1849, for . > 2,870,003 

spindles, even if this ratio increase only 6 
per cent, per annum ; whilst the largest 
amount of spindles necessary for the con- 
sumption of the 600,000 bales of cotton 
worked up foi» the same year stands at 
3,000,000. 

It is pretty evident, from all this, that the 
consumption and export of cotton manufac- 
tures and the power of production are about 
an equipoise, and, but for the cholera of 
1849, this would have been earlier mani- 
fested. 



If it be true, that the present consump- 
tion of the country and the export are about 
equal to the entire product of the looms 
(and this is sustained by the fact, that the 
present stocks of manufactured cottons are 
very much smaller than a year since), the 
year 1850 opens with encouraging prospects 
to the manufacturers, notwitlistanding, at 
this moment, the prices of the manufactured 
cottons are not equivalent to the present 
high prices of raw cotton. The power of the 
country to consume, was never so great as 
at this time. We have had fine harvests, 
and some of our staple products — cotton and 
tobacco for instance — are bringing unusually 
high prices, and the building of railroads has 
circulated money through a numerous labor- 
ing population, while the state of the money 
market carries with it a cheering influence 
into the future. 

If there be nothing, therefore, to check 
the increasing consumption of the country, 
the years 1850 and 1851 will require an ad- 
dition, to the present number, of 380,000 
spindles, for which, at present, there is no 
adequate provision made or making, but, the 
contrary, since it is well known that the 
present value of the stock of the manufac- 
turing companies generally stands at the 
average of about 20 per cent, discount, and 
some shares of new companies are not worth 
more than 60 or 70 per cent. 

We should avoid being sanguine in any- 
thing, and particularly so upon so great and 
ramified a subject as that of comparing accu- 
rately the consumption of cotton goods with 
the product of the looms. Still, we know from 
experience, that consumptions does over- 
take production, and even lead it, and that 
the discovery of it becomes generally known 
all at oneCf when all the dealers rush to se- 
cure their supplies at advancing, and still ad- 
vancing prices. 

Upon the whole, let the manufacturers 
take courage — let them put their goods at 
remunerating prices, at the present rates of 
cotton, and await the result. The present 
prices of goods are low, and, it would not be 
surprising, if, in 1850, they shall see swept 
floors again, and contracts for delivery 
months ahead. 



COTTON MANUFACTURES— CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 

Messrs. Du Fay d; Co., of Manchester, have published the following interesting table, giving a compa- 
rative estimate of the quantities of raw cotton consumed in the principal manufacturing coimtries, in 
miUions of weight, from 1836 to 1851. The figures for the United States are much too low. 



1836. 



1840. 



Great Britain, (millions of lbs.) 350 473. 

Russia, Germany, Holland, and Belgium 57 72. 

France, (including adjacent countries) 1 18 157 . 

Spain — — , 

Mediterranean _ _ , 

Countries bordering on the Adriatic 28 28 . 

United States of North America 86 111. 

Sundries — — 



1845. 

.597.. 
. 06 . 
.158.. 



1849. 

.627. 
.160. 
.186. 



38. 
158. 



. 47. 
.205. 



185K 

..648 
..118 
..14d 
.. 34 
.. la 
.. 4* 
..15S 
.. 11 



Total. 



.639. 



.841, 



1047. 



.1335. 



H7& 



S20 
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COTTON MILLS OF NEW-ENG- 
LAND. — The following returns, based partly 
on the official census, show the number of mills 
and spindles in each of the Ne^-England 
states using cotton wholly, leaving out all 
of those engaged in the manufacture of warps 
for satinets, merino shirts, mousselaine de 
laines, and shawls of mixed materials, of 
which it forms a component part : 

MILLS, SPINDLES, AND LOOMS IN NKW-KNOLAND. 

Mills Looms , Spindles » 

1850 1840 

Maine 15... 3,439. . .113,900.. . 29,73« 

New-Hampshire.. . 40.. .12,462. . .440,401. . .195,173 
Massachusetts .... 165 .. . 32,655 . .1,288,091 . . .665,095 

Vermont 12... 345... 31,736... 7,254 

Rhode Island 166. . .28,233. . .624,138. . .518,817 

Connecticut 109. . . 6,506. . .252,812. . .181,319 

Total 507 . . .82,640. .2,754,078. .1,597,394 

This shows a very considerable increase 
of production, being nearly ninety per cent, 
in the number of spindles. So rapid a pro- 
duction of yarns in one section of the coun- 
try could not but swell beyond the increased 
consumption, and in some degree produce 
that necessity for *' holding up " which has 
become so obvious. 

COTTON manufacture—Facts in. 

—Decline in the Value of Cotton Goods. 
—Mr. Woodbury, in his report, 1836, made 
these remarks : 

**■ The value of maniifactured cottons, when the 
quantity or raw cotton in them is the same, diflers 
greatly according to different periods of time in the 
same country, and according to the quality of the 
raw material, and the machinery used, and the skill 
•mployed. 

''Thus, in England, in twenty years alter Ark- 
wright's invention in spinning, manufactured cot- 
tons fell nearly eight-ninths of their former price. 
Every ten years since, some have computed their 
(kll in price as equal to 50 per cent. In the Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia, article ' cotton,' it is said that, 
from 1815 to 1829, the coarse cloths fell two-thirds. 
In 1810, yarn, on an average, was worth %\\2}>i 
per pound. la 1814, it was estimated under $1 per 
pound by Co.\. In 1832, it was said that the cost of 
making mo.nt species of yarn had been reduced, 
since 1812, about a half, and that of weaving by 
power looms, «&c., still more. Some of the differ- 
ences as to the whole value of manufactured goods, 
spring from not adverting to all the flill in prices, 
though the yarn and cloth have increased in quan- 
tity. In 1786 spinning cost 10s. per pound of No. 
100, in 1824 only 8d., or only 16 cents instead of 240 
cents. 

*■*• The best cotton goods are supposed to be made 
in Switzerland, where the skill and machinery are 
good, and the climate congenial. But the raw ma- 
terial being carried so far by land is expensive, and 
the manufacturer cannot compete with England, 
though 20 per cent, cheaper than in France. 

*' In France many fine goods are made by skill 
And experience ; but the machinery is poorer, and 
costs more. Hence the prices in those two coun- 
tries of the cloth made fh>m a pound of raw cotton 
exceed, on an average, 50 cents, while in England 
they are about 50 cents, and in the United States 
are now somewhat less. In 1806 the cotton was 
made chiefly into Telveteens, nankeens, crapes, 
muslins, dbc. 

" But in 1810 our cotton cloths made in houses 
and manufactories, on an average, were estimated 
■t S3 eeou per yard. TIm prisss trs now .lowvr, 



notwithstanding the introduction so extensively of 
liner cloths and of printing calicoes. 

" Wc make more coarse and substantial cloths of 
cotton now than England, and they can be aJTorded 
cheaper by two or three cents per yard. They are 
in greater demand abroad. We put more staple 
into them, the raw material being cheaper here. 
But the English laces, being made chiefly of Sea 
Island cotton, with a very little silk, enhance tki 
value of each pound to over $5 ; and the whole ma- 
nufacture of it equals nine millions of dollars per 
annum, and W% millions of square yards. 

" The coarse India cottons are made of the worst 
materials and less smooth, being chiefly spun by 
hand, and the raw material poorer. But the thread 
so spun is softer and the cloth more durable. Bvt 
the power to spin a fine thread there has be«n car- 
ried almost as fkr as in England." 

IMPROVEMENTS IN COTTON MACHINERY — THl 

SPINDLE. 

It will be observed that this was written 
ten years ago, and must give an inadequate 
notion. \\ e publish it intending to mark 
the farther improvements in a subsequent 
number of the Review. 

''With a view to flimish a few more detaila, 
which may possess some usef^ilness and interest, 
it may be remarked on the power of the spindle, 
that, by improvements in machinery, it is said that 
one now sometimes revolves 8,000 times in a min- 
ute, instead of only fifTy times, as fbrmerly, and 
that one will now spin, on an average, from one- 
sixth to ohe-third more than it did twenty years aco. 
Indeed, in 1834, it is said that one person can s^ 
more than double the weight of yam in a givea 
time than be could in 1829. The quantity of raw 
cotton spun by one spindle depends, of course, oa 
the fineness of the thread and the quality of tbe 
machinery. In England, where a considerable por- 
tion of the yarn is finer, the average is about SH 
ounces weekly, or fVora 27 to 28 lbs. yearly ; whOt 
the average in the United States in about 50 poonds 
yearly, of yam number 20 and 25 in fineness, and 
about 26 pounds of number 35 and 40. In 1808 tb« 
average was computed at 45 pounds per spindle, of 
cotton yielding 38 pounds of yarn. The dilTertiKe 
in weight between the cotton and the yam, by loa 
from dirt and waste, is usually estimated fttrni <hw- 
twelAh to one-eighth. At Lowell, 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yield 89 pounds of cloth, though the averaft 
here used to be estimated only 85 pounds, wbei 
cotton was not so well cleaned and machinery lets 
perfect. One spindle at Lowell produces, thnMifl 
looms, «S:c., on an average, 1 one-tenth yards oC 
cloth daily ; but this result must differ greatly wMl 
the fineness of the thread, excellence of the looos, 
width of the cloth, &c. 

'' In 1830 it was computed that 37 spindles wexs 
necessary to supply one loom ; though in 16S7, tf 
Lowell, the actual proportion was only 96 ; at Exeter, 
in 1831, it was 29, and now at Lowell it Is 31. Tte 
number of looms in England in 1832 was only oat 
to about 40 spindles, so much more yam is rnadi 
and not woven there, and those were mostly haad- 
looms. But in 1834 the number of them wan abotf 
100,000 power-looms and 250,000 hand looms, or ia 
all, about one to 30. One loom formerly wore daily 
about 20 yards of cloth of the ordinary seven-eigbtki 
width, more of the 26 inches in width used fbr cali- 
coes, and less of the five-quarters wide. The ave- 
rage now is from 30 to 40 yards of number 20. At 
Lowell, in 1835, it was 38 to 40 yards of number 14, 
and 25 to 30 yards of number 30. It requires tnm 
four to five yards of cloth of numbers !H> to 25 jran 
to weigh one pound, and five to six yards of asm* 
bers 35 and 40. 

" The power of the spindle, as connected widt 
the number of persons actually employed in ftt* 
tories, is, that in making plain cloth of ordioaiT 
width and fineness, one person is needed to condnrt- 
aU the business, from the raw estton lo th« flnialuaf 
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IoUl (br every 20 npindles. If the cloth be 

and printed or stamped, one person will be 
I for every seven spindles. This would be 
90 persons for all purposes in a Tactory of 
^liidles, making plain brown cloth. One per- 
I manaf o from two to three power-looms. 
B proportion of spindles to a factory was for- 
"Wy small, both in England and this country. 
18U6 it was only one or two hundred some- 
lod seldom exceeded 1,000. Soon after that 
nUU were built containing 4,000 spindles 
erage in new mills is now from 5,000 to 6,000 
«U, 183A, in 27 mills they have ]29,t;28 spin- 
r a little under 5,000 to each, though they 
fcc, in some. 

ictory with 9,000 spindles must be about 155 
g and 45 wide, four stories in height, and 

about 140 looms, with other suitable ma- 
' (br picking, warping, sizing, &c. Such a 
ith a few shops and out-houses appurtenant, 
tid and water privilege, would cost fVom 
K) to $220,000, according to the materials for 
gi whether wood, brick or stone, and the dis- 
rom navigable waters, so as to affect cost of 
pe, freight, &c., w^ith other circumstances too 
MIS fbr recital. If bleaching or printing 
tie added, more expense will be necessary, 
ire persons than 250, the average for such an 
ihment including niachiniMts. 
la would be a permanent invp.stment of capi- 
nildings, water-power, machinery and all ap- 
tnees, equal to $28 or $44 per spindle, inde- 
t of the temporary investment of capital to 
V cotton, pay wages, Ac. It would oftener 
lAd even exceed the latter sum, than only 
ner. In 1810 it was computed that the capi- 
lallv invested in machinery and real estate 
Bd $60 per spindle. It is not proposed hero 
into any comparisons of this expense now 
rmer perioils, or with other countries, except 
rd to the spindle alone, and the machinery as 
e. 

1806, when machiner>' could not by law he 
>d from England, and the machinists here 
aakilfUl and few, the spindle and its appur- 
», fh>m the picker to the loom inclusive, it is 
ed, coKt $30 each ; or 300 to 400 per cent, 
than it cost at that time in England, and 
uble its present cost in the United Slates. 
> great fall in its cost and value since, with 
I improvcmentH in machinery, has been the 
t mul-h loss to many capitalists employed in 
nufacture. By a. d.'IWO the machinery cost 
•cat double its then value in England. In 1826 
achinery was made here on an average 
KMit $14 per spindle ; and though now 

it still costs from forty to sixty per 
lore than in England. The whole machinery 
and the mill, cost only $4 16 per spindle. 
It includen. probably, no looms, Ac, and 

the building, without the water or steam 
and the mule spindle, moved by hand, and 

less than half what the throstle spindle 
md which is chiefly in use here. In France, 
, the spindle alone, which is about half the 
B of all the machinery, cost $8. It used to 
jre $10. Now the spindle alone costs here 
AH if of the throstle kind, and $2^ if of the 
ind In some places in the United States, 
• cent, higher. The fonner alone cost here, 
1826, it is said. $8 each. The spindle used 
Riling frame, quite extensively at this time. 
bout $6. ' 

Baa may constitute usofhl and sufficient data 
her computations. As a matter of some curi- 
areat it may be added, that one pound of cot- 
lally makes eight yards of coante muslin, and 
increased in value from the raw cotton eight- 
at If spun into the finest yam, it is worth five 
% and in 1780, if woven into muslin and 
red, was worth £15. It may now^ be con- 
into a piece of lace worth 100 guineas. In 
n 1786, they could spin cotton threads over 
BS to the pound ; in England they have since 
iim 167 milea long trom a single pound. One 



pound of cotton spun into number 100 yam, extends 
about 84,000 yards in length. The yam spun yearly 
in England would reach round the globe 203,775 
times, or over 600 times each day. 

" They use flour for sizing, &c., in cotton manu- 
factures, 42.^3 pounds to each spindle per annum, or 
four pounds weekly to each loom. In this country, 
but one pound weekly to each loom. But at Lowell, 
3,800 barrels to 4,197 looms, yeariy, or near four 
pounds each per week. In England three times as 
many spindles and factories are moved by steam as 
by water. In the United States not one in a hun- 
dred factories is moved by steam. The power to 
move all the cotton mills in England equals that of 
44,000 horses, of which only 11,000 is by the water- 
wheel. In 1824 the whole power was estimated at 
only 10,572 horses. Each factory of coniiiion f^ize 
and employment requires fVom 60 to 80 hor-^e power 
here, or about 11 3$ horse power to 1,000 spindles." 

Dates of the most important Changes in the 
CuUiveUion, Manufacture, and Trade of 
Cotton. 

1730. — First cotton yam spun in England by 
machinery, by Mr. W'yatt. 

1742. — First mill for spinning cotton l>uilt at 
Birmingham ; moved ])y mules or 
horses ; but not succchsIuI. 

1756. — Cotton velvets and quilting.s first 
made in England. 

1761. — Arkwright obtained his first patent 
for the 8]>inning frame, though he 
made farther improvements in I7G8. 
Became free 1784. Bainos says 
his first patent was in 1769. So 
does Wade, and that his second 
patent was in 1771. 

1779. — Mule spinning invented by Hargrave, 
or rather perfected by Crompton. 

1781. — First imports of raw cotton into 
England from Brazil ; poorly pre> 
pared ; and in three to nine years 
after, first from the United States 
of their own growtli ; and from 
India and Bourbon about 1785. 

1782. — Watt took out his patent for the 
steam-engine, though some say in 
1769 the first one, and got into ge- 
neral use to move niachiiierv in 
1890. He began his iniprovcnients 
in 1764, according to ^\'ade'8 his- 
tory of the middling classes. 

1786. — Power-looms invented by Doctor 
Cartwright ; though previous to 
that some similar models had existed 
which had not been patented or 
used. Steam engines used in cot- 
ton factories. Cylinder printing 
invented by Bell. Arkwright s ])a- 
tent expired, and a great inijjulse 
to manufactures of cotton. 

1789. — Sea island cottcm first planted in the 
United States ; and uplaiul cotton 
first cultivated for use and export 
about this time, or three or four 
years previous. Some <»ay in 1786. 

1790. — First cotton factory built in the 
United States, in Rhode Island. 
Water power first applied to the 
mule spinner, by Kelly. 
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1793._The cotton-gin invented by E. Whit- 
ney, in the United States. This is 
often stated to be in A.D. 1795; 
but the patent is dated in 1794, 
March 14. 

1798. — First mill and machinery erected in 
Switzerland for cotton. 

1803. — First cotton factory built in New- 
Hampshire. Power-loom, as now 
used, perfected in England, and 
patented by Harrock. 

1808. — Stamping the cylinders for printing 
cloth by means of dies, introduced 
at Manchester. 

1810. — Digest of cotton manufactures in the 
United States, by Mr. Gallatin, and 
another by T. Cox, Esq., and pub- 
lic attention drawn to their growing 
importance. 

1 815. — ^The power-loom introduced into 

1816. the United States first, at Wal- 
tham ; in 1815, it is said in Ame- 



rican Encyclopedia, article ** cot- 
ton." 

1822. — First cotton factory erected at 
Lowell. 

1826. — First exports of American cotton 
manufactures to any considerable 
value. 

COTTON — Relation between thi 
Price of Cotton and Extent of Cottok 
Manufactures. — Among the most ext^lo^ 
dinary indications of agncultural prosperity, 
are the returns of prcSuce at New-Orleans 
for the year ending August 31, 1851, which 
has been a year of low prices for farm pro- 
duce generally. In the year 1846 the valne 
of produce arrived at New-Orleans, via. the 
river, reached 77,193,464, which was the 
highest figure it had then ever reached. 
Since then the progress has been, distin* 
guishing the leading heads of articles, ss 
follows : 



receipts of produce at NEW-ORLEANS. 

1846. 1840. 1850. 1851. 

Baffffinir $917,710 $1,167,056 ♦816,498 $903,800 

Bale rope 255.051 1,119,864 688,832 804,108 

Cotton ' 33,716,256 30,844,314 41,668,250 48,756,764 

Molasses 1,710,000 2,288,000 2,400,000 2,625.000 

Suaar 10,265,750 8,800,000 12,396,150 12,678,180 

Tobacco 4,146,562 3,938,290 6,206,820 7,860,050 

All others 26,174,135 33,832,168 32,503,403 33,296,109 

Total 77,193,464 81,989,692 96,897,873 106,824,083 



Observe the continually increased value in 
the aggregate, notwithstanding that prices, 
under the large supply, in some cases have 
declined. Sugar and molasses arc 25 per 
cent, more, tobacco nearly double, and cotton 
has increased 30 per cent, in value, affording 
a rich reward to planters, and laying the 
foundation of a sound general trade. Cot- 
ton has, indeed, borne a very good price in 
the last two years, and manufacturers, at 
home and abroad, have been compelled to 
pay roundly for it. If we take the quanti- 
ties of cotton exported from the United 
States, per official reports, and reduce the 
pounds to bales of 400 pounds, we shall ar- 
rive at an annual average export value per 
bale, per custom-house reports for the whole 
Union. The following are the results of 
such a table for several years : 

VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 

STATES. 



Bale* 

1843 1,978,000.. 

1844 1,659,000.. 

1845 1,892,000.. 

1846 1,368,890.. 

1647 1.318,040.. 

1848 2,356,860.. 

1849 2,566,250.. 

1850 1,588,454.. 

1851 1,958,710.. 



Vaitu 

..$49,119,806.. 

.. 54,063,501.. 

.. 51,739,643.. 

.. 42,767,341.. 

. . 52,514,848.. 

.. 61,998,294.. 

.. 66,3%,967.. 

.. 71,984,616.. 

.. 97,935,500.. 



Arera^ 
perbal* 

.$25 

. ZZ}i 

. 27ii 

. 31^ 

. 40^ 

. 26^ 

. 29 

. 45!ii 

. 50 



It is here remarkable that the value de- 
clined annually in 1844, 1845, and 1846. It 
then began to rise ; and we receive this 



year $48,000,000, or just double, for the 
same number of bales as was exported ia 
1843. If, now, we take the number of 
bales consumed in the United States in the 
same year at the same prices, we have re- 
sults as follows : 

COTTON CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BalM Per takU V 



1843 325,129 $25 $8,128,» 

1844 346,744 33 1< 12,6«,J» 

1845 389,006 27!i 10,600,C6I 

1846 422,897 4ZH 13,250,775 

1847 427,967 40 )< 17,S3S,6» 

1848 531,772 26>i 14,0013S6 

1849 518,039 29 15.0M,1SI 

1850 487,769 45!< 22,071,49: 

1851 404,108 50 a0,205,4» 

It now appears that the manufacturers in 
1851 paid just double what they did in 1845 
for the raw material consumed, or in the 
fourth complete year of the operation of the 
tariff of 1846, they paid $7,000,000, or 50 
per cent, more money for a less number of 
bales than they bought in 1846, the fourth 
year of the tariff of 1842. Such a result is 
very bad for manufacturers, no doubt, hot 
very good for planters, who, the Tribone 
says, will be ruined by such a course. Now. 
it is no doubt the case that the advances in 
the raw material, as is always the case, 
checks consumption, and that result btf 
taken place in the last year. The low price* 
of 1848-'49, added to the general prosperity 
of the country, greatly promoted consoinp' 
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tion, and in 1848, 531,772 bales were taken 
by the manufacturers. As the prices ad- 
Tajiced, they bought less freely, but still 
comparatively very largely in 1850. The 
cloth made from that high-priced cotton in 

1850 has found the shelves of retailers in 

1851 ; but it has encountered diminished 
demand, owing to the high price in part, 
and manufacturers have not got back from 
the cloth the advance of $7,000,000 which 
they paid out for raw material. The main 
reason for this, however, is the growth of 
cotton mills South and West. 

It will be understood that the cotton 
crop is annually made up by the New- York 
Shipping List from southern local reports 
of ail the cotton which arrives at the 
seaports, and it is usually very accu- 
rate. A few years since, all the cotton 
came to the seaports ; consequently the re- 
turns so obtained, embraced all the crop. 
As, however, cotton mills multiplied in the 
interior, they obtained their cotton from the 
plantations, and there exist no means of es- 
timating how much they so take, nor how 
much their productions displace the cloth of 
the old eastern factories. The operation of 
those mills would bo to diminish the appa- 
rent quantity of cotton taken from the sea- 
ports, and by interior competition prevent 
the rise in prices of the cloth made at the 
North. The shipping list attempts some 
estimates of the quantity of cotton taken by 
the mills South and West, but these micsses 
are by no means so trustworthy as its crop 
figures. 

The census of 1840 gave the number of 
cotton spindles in the southern and western 
states ; and since then the number ib known 
to have very much increased. The Shipping 
List, however, estimated the number in 1850 
and 185 If and also the number of bales they 
consumed. The spindles are given as fol- 
lows : 

Census 1840 ^^Ship. Li8t-» 
Spindles 1850 1851 

North Carolina 47,934.. — .. — 

South Carolina 16,355. . 36,500. .36,500 

Georgia 42,589. .51,159. .51,400 

Alabama 1,503.. 16,960.. 12,580 

Tennessee 16,813. .36,000.. 36,000 

Ohio, Pittsburg, Virgrinla, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois.. .32,121.103,000.100,000 

Total spindles 157,314.243,830.236,480 

Cotton consumed, bales 107,500. . 60,000 

These estimates are apparently arbitrary. 
The number of spindles in Oluo, &c., is 
100,000 ; yet the consumption of cotton is 
estimated at 35,000 bales in 1849, and only 
18,000 in 1850 ; that is to say, 12,580 spin- 
dles in Alabama are estimated to consume as 
much cotton as 100,000 in Ohio, d&c., and 
4,000 bales more than 36,000 spindles in 
Tennessee. General James calculates that 
10,000 spindles require 4,500 bales, 400 lbs. 
each consequently 286,000 spindles, in- 



eluding North Carolina, allowing that there 
has been no increase in spindles, will take 
about 130,000 bales. The reason given for 
the small consumption of cotton South and 
West this year — viz. : the high price of cot- 
ton — applies with much greater force to the 
northern factories, distant from market, than 
to those which are near the plantations. 
The truth is, that the consumption of cotton 
South and West has been very large ; and 
the cloth so produced, costing less, has taken 
the market and prevented the northern arti- 
cles from realizing an advance correspond- 
ing to the rise in raw material. It is the 
transition of the seat of manufactures from 
the North and East to the South and West, 
under which northern manufacturing capital 
is laboring. — Kettell. 

COTTON— Present and Future Pros- 
pects OF Great Britain relative to the 
Supply and Consumption op Cotton. — At 
a time when the condition and prospects of 
the working classes of this country are, for- 
tunately alike for the credit of the age, the 
future safety of our institutions, and the 
peace and welfare of the nation, attracting 
so much attention, it cannot but be of the 
highest interest and importance, whether 
viewed in a social, a political, or a commer- 
cial light, that a clear, broad and enlarged 
inquiry should be instituted into the present 
position and future prospects of the supply 
of that raw material, upon whtch by far the 
greatest nimibcrs are dependent in our great 
manufacturing community. The recent ra- 
pid changes in the price of cotton, seem to 
force this subject more strongly upon us. 
Lancashire contains a population now little, 
if anything, short of 2,000,000, who may be 
said to be directly or indirectly interested in 
and dependent upon this great article of in- 
dustry. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
contains a population of nearly 1,400.000, of 
whom a large number are also interested in 
the same industry, either directly in itself, 
or as intermixed with the woolen trade. 
Lanarkshire contains a population of more 
than 500,000, whose chief dependence is the 
various branches of the cotton trade. In 
round figures, therefore, leaving out Cheshire 
and other isolated places, there are in those 
districts a population of no less than 
4,000,000, the great bulk of whom are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, chiefly interested in this 
trade. In those districts, too, the greatest de- 
mand exists for taste, talent, and ability, con- 
nected with all the arts and all the sciences. 
There, too, is the greatest demand for that 
class of literature which affords employment 
to the greatest number of writers. Depend- 
ent upon these districts is our chief naviga- 
tion, our commerce abroad, our trade at home. 
They exert, according to their condition, a 
greater influence than any other districts upon 
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tbe general revenue of the state. Em- 
phatically, the future supply of cotton is " a 
condition-of-En gland question." Need we 
nrge any other excuse for the length at 
which we now deem it our duty to examine 
ifi 

The quarters whence Great Britain draws 
her supply of raw cotton may be classed un- 
der five divisions : North America, Brazil, 
E^pt, India and miscellaneous countries, 
chicny our own colonies. On the increase 
of production in these lands, and on the pro- 
portion of that increase which is sent to this 
country, depends our capability of extending 
our cotton manufacture, or even of maintain- 
ing it at its present level. Let us therefore 
consider each of these sources of supply in 
turn, that we may be able to form a fair 
estimate of our expectations from each. 
North America, as the most important, we 
will leave to the last. 

Brazil is the chief source whence we 
draw our supply of long-stapled cottons. 
Brazil has sent us as follows : 

In five yean Per oa. 

1830-1834, inclusive 744,784 .... 148,977 

1835-1839, •* 643,438.... 128,687 

1840-1844, " 471,226... 94,245 

1645-1849, " 495,685... 99,137 



In this and the succeeding tables, the im- 
ports for 1849 have been found by adding to 
the known imports for the first ten months, 
the quantity we have yet reason to expect, 
or that which ordinarily arrives in November 
and December. 

From Brazil, therefore, our annual supply 
has diminished nearly 50,000 bales ; or if 
we compare the two extreme years of the 
series, 1830 and 1848, the falling off is from 
192,267 bales to 100,244, or 92,000 bales. 

Egypt. — Our Egyptian supply, which is 
long-stapled cotton, has ranged as follows : 

Id fire yean 

1830-1834, inclusive 99,699 . . 

1835-1839, " 173,031.. 

1840-1844, " 207,913. 



1645-1849, 



.224,889. 



Per an. 

19,899 
34,605 
41,583 
44,916 



The supply from Egypt, however, seems 
to have reached its maximum in 1845, in 
which year we received 81,344 bales. This 
year it does not reach half that amount. 
Moreover, this country, from the peculiar 
circumstances of its government, is Uttle to 
be relied upon — the supply having varied 
from 40,290 bales in 1832, to 2,569 bales in 
1833 ; and again, from 18,245 bales in 
1842, to 66,000 bales in 1844. 

From other quarters, chiefly the West 
Indies, the supply has been : 

In five yean Par an. 

1830-1834, inclusive 68,873 .... 13,775 

1835-1839, " 161,369... 32,274 

1640-1644, " 117,867.... 23,577 

1845-1649, •* 44,833.... 8,966 

Ea9t Indies, — Our. supply from this 



quarter varies enormously, from 90,000 tt> 
270,000 bales per annum, inasmuch as we 
only receive that proportion of the crop 
which our prices may divert from China ot 
from internal consumption. Our imports 
thence have been as follows : 

In five yean Per a> 

1830-1834, inclusive 403,«r6 ... 80,79J 

1835-1839, " 723,263... 144,651 

1840-1844, " 1,167,2^1... 233,409 

1845-1849, " 899,213... 179,801 

The summary of our supply from all these 
quarters combined, is : 

In five Tvan Per n> 

1830-1834, inclusive 1,317,632 . . . .2684« 

1835-1839, '♦ 1,701, 101... 340,Sja 

1840-1644, " 1 ,964,320 ... 398,21 

1845-1849, " 1,664,310 ... 33S,8S 

The result of this inquiry, then, is, that 
our average annual supply from all quarters, 
except the United States, was, in the five 
years ending 1849, less by 7,358 bales than 
in the five years ending 1839, and less by 
60,000 bales than in the five years endinf 
1844. Of this diminished supply, moreover 
we have been exporting an increasing quaa* 
tity, viz.: 396,000 bales in the last five yean, 
against 342,000 bales the previous five 
years. 

United States. — We may now turn air 
attention to our last and main source of gup- 
ply, America, which has sent us : 

In fir* van Per ■• 

1830-1834, inclusive 3,241 ,'958. . . »«I,S« 

1835-1839, " 4.306,610. .861.78 

1840-1844, " 5,802,829. . \,mjM 

1645-1849, " 6,189,144. . 1,237,619 

The last five years, it should be observed, 
include the three largest crops ever known, 
one very deficient, and one rather so. 

It is a known and admitted fact among 
those conversant with these matters, that a 
price of 4td. per pound laid down in Liverpool, 
leaves sufficient profit to the American planter 
to induce him to grow as much cotton ai his 
negroes can gather; and that, therefore, u 
the average price has scarcely ever ranged 
so low as this for any great number of weeks, 
possible increase of the crop of cotton wiH 
keep pace with the actual increase of the ne- 
gro population, and cannot do more. Now, 
the negroes increase at a very regdar 
rate of three per cent, per annum. \t 
therefore, these premises t>e correct, it wiQ 
follow that the cotton crop of each year will 
surpass that of each preceding year ofeq*4dl$ 
favorable conditions (i. e., as togood planting 
and picking weather, late frosts, freedoB 
from worms, inundations, &,c.) by 3 per cent 
Accordingly, we find this to have beet 
pretty closely the case, as the foliowiaf 
tables will show. The years 1340, 1843 aS 
1845, were favorable years for the giowtk 
and gathering of cotton. Let us see wliit 
crop, each of these years, calculated on iht 
above bases, (three percent, yearly incnsM^ 
would giveifor 1849, also a favorable year : 
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Aetoal eiep Ve. jMit 

1840 J,178,0(W 9... 

1843 2,379,000 6... 

1845 3,394,000 4... 



...27 2,8JM,000 

...18 2,807,220 

...12 2,681,280 



Average 2,784,833 

Actual crop 2,730,000 

From the following table it will be seen 
that, assuming the year 1838 as a starting 
point, the average increase of the American 
crop for the last twelve years has not quite 
reached three per cent., and in fact wherein 
for a short series of years this rate has been 
exceeded, it has been attributable simply to 
an unusual run of favorable seasons : 



WhtA the crop woald har* 
bMB with no •xtnordiaAry 
c«wuilti « i, Aod ia«rrMiiif at 
the r»t« of S per eeot veArly Actual crop 

1,801,500 



YMn 
1837-1838... 

1838-1839 1,856,500 1,860,050 

1839-1840 1,911,200 2,178,000 

1840-1841 1,968.500 1,635,000 

1841-1842 2,027,500 1,683,500 

1842-1 843 2,088,300 2,379,000 

1843-1844 2,151,000 2,030,500 

1844-1845 2,215,000 2,304,500 

1845-1846 2,282,000 2,100,500 

1846-1847 2,350,500 1,788,500 

1847-1848 2,420.000 2,347,500 

1848-1849 2,493,000 3,728,500 

1849-1850 2,568,300 2,350,000 est. 



Average 1,194,400 2,080,500 



It is clear, then, that we shall be suffi- 
ciently near the mark, for any practical con- 
clusions, if we assume the average increase 
of the American cotton crop at three per 
cent, per annum, barring any unu'iual free- 
dom from or occurrence of disasters, such 
as sometimes happen. Let us now inquire 
what proportion of this increase will fadi to 
our share. 

The consumption of the United States it- 
self has been steadily on the advance, and 
now increases at an average annual rate of 
about 35,000 bales. It is now about 520,000 
bales yearly. That of the continent now 
reaches (of American cotton) about 700,000 
bales. America and the continent, there- 
fore, require about 1,200,000 bales at present, 
and will require more each year. Moreover, 
they will always take precedence of Great 
Britain as their margin of profit is larger, 
and a small increase of price is of less con- 
sequence to their manufacturers than t» 
ours, and checks consumption less. The 
following table, showing tne crop of Ame- 
rican cotton for five years, together with the 
imports and exports of Great Britain, and 
the amount retained for home ccmsumption, 
will throw much light on this question. 



Imp't of Am. rottoa 
into G. Britain 



Ex. of Am. cotton 
from U. Britain 



Am. cotton retained 
''ire year* Crop of Am. cotton into G. Britain fh>m U. Britain for home coDsomp. 

1840-18*4 9,905,638 5,802,829 295,600 5,507,22i> 

1845-1849 11,349,921 6,188,144 596,640 5,591,504 



Increase 1,444,283 . 



385,315 301,040. 



84,275 



From this table it appears, that while the 
growth of American cotton in the last five 
years exceeded that of the previous five by 
the unprecedented quantity of nearly one 
million and a half of bales, of this increase 
only 385,000 reached this country, and of this 
toe had to re-export more than three-fourths^ 
leaving an annual increase available for horne 

Bake imp-td from Retained for Supply for home eon- Actual eoneomp. 

Fire years all qnarten Balea exported home ooommiption eumpUoo aooually tioo mamaXtj 

1840-1844 7,767,149 637,650 7,129,499 1,425,900 1,290,480 

1845-1849 7,862,454 992,850 6,859,604 1,371,920 1,477,360 



CO mumption of on\y 17,000 bales. For any 
augmentation of consumption beyond this, 
we have been drawing on our stocks. 

We will now bring into one view the 
whole supply and the whole consumption of 
all kinds of cotton in Great Britain during the 
last ten years : 



Increase 85,305 . 



.355,200. 



186,880 



Decrease — — 269,895 53,980 — 

Actual consumption weekly, 1840-1844 24,810 

" '• 1845-1849 28,410 

Increase 3,600 



it 



We have taken the actual consumption of 
1849 at 1,650,000 bales only, for reasons 
hereafter stated. 

Now, bearing in mind that the figures in 
the above table are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, ascertained facts, and not estimates, let 
us sum the conclusions to which they have 
conducted us ; conclusions sufficient, if not 
to alarm us, yet certainly to create much un- 
easiness, and to suggest great caution on the 
part of all concerned, directly or indirectly, 
u the great manufacture of England. 

16 



1 . That our supply of cotton from miscel- 
laneous quarters {excluding the United States) 
has for many years been decidedly, though 
irregularly decreating. 

2. That our supply of cotton fro all 
quarters f (including the United States,) avail- 
able for home consumption, has of late years 
been falling off at the rate of 1,000 bales a 
week, while our consumption has been in- 
creasing during the same period at the rate 
of 3,600 bales a week. 

3. That the United SUtes is the only 
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4ioantry where the ^prowth of cotton is on the 
increase ; and that there, even, the increase 
does not, on an average, exceed three per 
«ent., or 80,000 bales annually, which is 
barely sufficient to supply the increasing de- 
maod for its own consumption, and for the 
•cmtinent of Europe. 

4. That no stimulus of price can materially 
augment this annual increase, as the planters 
always grow as much cotton as the negro 
|M>pulation can pick. 

5. That, consequently, if the cotton manu- 
fiietory of Great Britain is to increase at all 
—on its present footing — it can only be 
enabled to do so by applying a great stimu- 
lus to the growth of cotton in other countries 
adapted for the culture. 

Within the memory of many now living, 
a ffreat change has taken place in the coun- 
tnes from which our main bulk of cotton is 
procured. In the infancy of the manufac- 
ture our chief supply came from the Mediter- 
ranean, especially from Smyrna and Malta. 
Neither of these places now sends us more 
than a few chance bags occasionally. In the 
last century the West Indies were our prin- 



cipal source. In the year 1786, out of 
20,000,000 lbs. imported, 5,000,000 came 
from Smyrna and the rest from the West 
Indies. In 1848, the West Indies sent us 
only about 1,300 bales. In 1781 Brazil be- 
gan to send us cotton, and the supply thence 
continued to increase, though irregularly, 
till 1830, since which time it has f^len offl 
to one-half About 1822, Egyptian cotton 
began to come in considerable quantities; 
its cultivation having been introduced into 
that country two years before. The import 
exceeded 80,000 bales in 1845 ; the average 
of the last three years has not been a thurd 
of that quantity. Cotton has always been 
grown largely in Hindoostan, but it did not 
send much to England till about thirty 
years ago. In the five years ending 18S4 
the yearly average import was 33,&0O, in 
1841 it reached 274,000, and may now bt 
roughly estimated at 200,000 bales a year. 

Now, what is the reason why these coun- 
tries, after having at one time produced m 
largely and so well, should have ceased ff 
curtailed their growth within recent yean! 
It is clearly a question of price. Let us con- 
sider a few of the cases : 



At tb« close of the years 

1836-1830, inclusive.— Lowest price of Pernambnco 9H 

1840-1843, " " " " 7 

1844-1848, " " " • " iK 

Fall per cent 36 

1836-1839, inclusive.— Lowest price of Maranham 6H 

1840-1843, " " " " 6H 

1844-1848, " •• " " AH 

Pall per cent 48 

1836-1839, inclusive.— Lowest price of Egyptian lOli 

1840-1843, " " »* " 7 

1844-1848, " " " " 5^ 

Fall per cent 43 

I83B-I839, inclusive. — Lowest price of Surat 4 J6 

1840-1843, " " " " ZH 



1844-1848, 



« 



tt 



u 



i( 



Fall per cent . 



.40 



t\ 



Here, surely, may be read the explana- 
tion of the deplorable falling off in our mis- 
cellaneous supply. From the four years 
ending 1839 — when the great stimulus was 
^▼en which procured us so ample a supply 
during the succeeding period — ^to the quin- 
quennial period ending 1848, there has been 
a fall in price, on an average, of 40 per cent. 
tUnless, therefore, we assume either an enor- 
mous margin of profit in the earlier period, 
or an extreme diminution in the cost of 
producing the article in late years, such a fall 
an price would be quite sufficient to direct 
capital and industry into other channels, and 
to prevent so bulky an article as cotton from 
•being grown or forwarded. 

In both Brazil and India, freight and car- 
riage form an inordinate proportion of the 
price of cotton. In both countries the bales are 
carried great distances on the backs of mules 
ml other beasts of burden. The deficiency 
of good roads, convenient vehicles, and 
cafeTj navigable riven, in the cotton districts 



of both countries, swells the exp^ise of 
bringing the bales to the shipping ports to 
such an extent, that when prices are low in 
England, the ultimate net remittance to the 
planter is quite insufficient to repay the coit 
of growing, picking and packing. In some 
years the price of much of the Surat cottoD 
sent to this country was so low as onlj to 
remit one penny a pound to the shippen at 
Bombay ; and by tne time this readied the 
actual grower, it had probably dwindled 
away, through the expenses of carriage, to 
a sum inadequate even to pay the govern* 
ment rent. Our supply from both then 
countries will depend entirely apon price. 
In Brazil, where we believe the sugar enlth 
vation is less profitable than Ibiiiierity, e 
range of prices of 50 per cent, higher thtt 
those of the last few ^ears would prohtbl^ 
induce the planters to increase their csttsi 
grounds, and would repay them for sodoiBl. 
In regard to the East Indies, where IM 
quantities are always growiit our Mpfv 
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thence dependi upon two tMng*. fint, tba 
dcmiuul of ChiDa, which U Diually luppliod 
before Great Britain ; and secondly, on the 
aueition whethei the net price at Bombay or 
Hadrai will pay fur picking, cleaning, pack- 
ing and traniporlin^ lo the coast. Under the 
Mimuliu of high prices (inch as prevail at 
thii moment) large quantities would, we 



nipplies will diminiah aa the 

liage ate increased and cheapened. If the 

Kices of the last five yean continue, we 
lieve there can be no doubt Asl the aupply 
will inevitably continne w &II off. 

We do not particulate in the aanguine ex- 
pectatiani which many paitiee ontertain, that 
even with higher prices the quantity and 
quality of East India cotton sent to this 
country can progreaa ■□ rapidly as to render 
ua at all independent of the American lupply. 
For, in the first place, the absence of good 
roada or navigable livera in the cotton dis- 
tricts, the length of time and expenditure of 
capital needed before the want of those can 
be supplied hy the establishment of railroada, 
and the languid and unenterprising character 
of the people, must neociaarily cause any 
material increaoe of supply (at least over 
250,00(1 bales per ann.) to be amatter of <ery 
alow and coatly operation- And in the 
second place, the gualily of the cotton grown 
in India ia peculiar ^ and thia peculiarity is 
•till traceable, though in a modified degree, 
in whatever locality, and from whatever aeed 
the plant is grown, even in the beat speci- 
mens (bnproved aa they unquestionably are) 
which have of late been acnt to thia country ; 
and this peculiarity will always, we fear, 
prevent it from being aubatitut^Ie for Ame- 
rican cotton, except to a very limited eitent. 

Our hopca lie in a verv different direction : 
we look to our Weat Indian, African and 
Australian cdonies aa the quarters from 
which, would govoiTiment afford every pot- 
tible facility, (we aak and wish lor no more,] 
we might, ere long, draw such a supply of 
cotton as would, to say the least, make the 
fluctuations of the American crop, and the 
varying proportion of it which falls to oui 
share, of far less consequence to our pro- 
■penly than they now are. 

The West Inilies, as we have already seen, 
used to send us, sixty years ago. about 
40,000 bales, or about three-fourths of out 
llien supply. But the enormous profits real- 
ised on the growth of sugar, partly caused, 
and much prolonged by our prohibitory 
duties on all competing sugars, directed the 
attention of the colanials aiclusiiely in that 
direction. Aa in tha analogous caae of pro- 
tected wheat in thia country, other cultivation 
was gradually abandoned in favor of a single 
article ; the cane waa grown in soils and 



but the protective system could have'forced 
it -, and cotton nss altogether neglectsd. 
Many parts of the West Indies, St. Vincent 
especially, which are worst adapted for the 
cane, are best adapted for the cotton plant, 
vhich flouriahes in light and dry soils, snd 
aspecially near the aea-coast. The artificial 
(timulus which our mistaken policy so long 
applied to sugar cultivation, having beeB 
withdrawn, it must be abandoned in all on- 
suitable localities ; and would be well re- 
placed by cotton. What price would be 
required to repay its culture there, we can- 
not say ; but considering at how small a coat 
it might be placed on shipboard, in all theaa 
colonies, and how Urge a portion this item 
generally forms of the whole eipense of pro- 
uuclion, we cannot see why cotton should 
not be grown in the Antilles aa cheaply u 
in the United States, if only the negroes can 
bo relied upon for steady and coutmuous !>• 
bor during the picking season. Now tha 
price of West India cotton ranges higher 
than that of the bulk of the American crop, 
as being longer in staple. Our belief ia, tliat 
were the attention of our planters once 
more energetically directed to this article, 
they might soon send us a regular supply of 
100,000 bales per annum, and thus find a 
use for many estates that must otherwise tw 
abandoned. — LMdon Ecenamitl. 

COTTON SPINDLES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. — The rapid increase in spinning 
will bo apparent from the ft^owing : 



I The following table shows at a glance, the 

I quantity of cotton taken by the trade annual- 
ly for the laet twenty years ; we have re- 
duced the deltvcriea into yam at the present 

j average weekly production per spindle, and 
have taken No 40'a muIe yam (a much 

( higher No, than the present average produo- 
<ion,) as our alandard of calculation, m order 
to show that the present spinning power ia 
fvilly adequate to reduce the largest annual 
supply of cotton we have as yet received, 
into tuie numbers of yams, if required : 

Table showing the annual deliveries of 
cotton to the trade of Great Britain, and 
the number of spindles required to render 
such quantities into No. 40's new twist : 
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228 COTTON MILLS BT COTTON GROWERS, ETC. 

T_n DdlTnUirfCrtl».-Lta. iftLiU, nifirt Tho tolal VoluB of the COltOD gOo8l tld 

iS! KI'™'™ m'S"^.^^;^ y"" "ported in 1850 »a* £a8,25a.8TSi 

{|J JJiTOaSS li'fel'w ind in leia, £26.775,133. Tbe upilal cm- 

ie3»;!'!''..'!^!!!sSi,T«>,000'.;!!..'!. ! ll!;ii;fi"n ployed Id the coHoq maniif>cluro ofGreM 

1«40 4SB.VW.aoO 14.I2IU"KJ BritniD IS etiimBted at Dot leu than £tSf 

1841 IS'!™™ n'^-'T OOCOOO- 

184s!i;:!:!!*--!»lT|eOo|oi»!!!! !!!!!!! lilujiim: TheLiiiiA™i>iiijM«i. in noticing the BiU- 

IBU^! M4,ooa,<K>o ii^.TS^.^fiO bition. aad tbe diaplsT of cotton coodi, 

lg4S. DM.MN.DOO IMMH.nii „;■: 

l»4j!!:;!::::;..44j'.4«l!Sw!!::','!!'.'', l^i^l',;" "They«n«,«ihlblted uUw baiU oTolturpn- 

COTTON MANUFACTURE— To wh»t EjTm?t™"^'"n'd»^n^"u!".''if°h'i'u'ftlE 

EXTtNt ciHRiID. — Que of tho moil iinpor- iq puces by handlini, TliLi cunwliy of muike- 

UBt de|>Bi'linEat«ot'the Great Eihibition was "J" '^''^'^''^^^I '"""^^ HouW«wDnh * C"^ 

that which wa» devoted to cotton. Itwaanot pn",'ofWnVy Houldmnh" E«" o*'(^« 0™° li 

particularly Bttraclive to Ibe liatly observer, ibc cuiiiribuiloni oribls house, no nnd i^nEu 

and wa» paued with indifforaLce by many, of coiion yarn ranging from No, 100 lo ^o ToOli 

Butnolso by tho careful inquirer, the>Ute»- ™''"5!°iaM™ibrMd Thm^nraerei!™!"* 

■Din. the maaQfactnrer, and [he [>ulilical eco- aumbcr of bankiToa pound welftat.cicb l^lTtelH 

Uomut. Millioni of hamaa beiaga on both sm EitgUili vardi ; and tbe laii nameil nanlKMr 

•idea of the AUaattc are dependent. diretUy '" m "In^l^ '"^ «'<> m doublr jnn. i» iliculeB(k 

or iDdlrecllj, upon the growth and manufac- «^'B„7.bTa°™Ld w'L.h^'M'mu.nTS!ii^ 

lureofcallon.BDd an amount of capital truly 1d the am Iiibiohcc, 1d alFngih ofSSB oiUrs, aulii 

lied in this bniineBS, in all lUn oltierlo a rlouhlo ihreid 3M mlle», at a wnuf 

iBliona. Tho following ac- ^,V~^„??".°™„?J°EL~?^""^."'l*?i.iI2 

with the coltoa n 

1850, ia taken from ufRcial »i h, — m bit 

convey an adequate idea of the vaat magni- "Va'.p'SifDf be,ng*hMdl.d' "siiu, li u i"!i^ 

tude of tbia brancQ of luduatry : fcaisa to be. The 11n«n«is of tbo coiion yan oat 

Import— Raw cotton, S.934,793 cwt. ; cot- for lacc-maklii| baa alvayi been a greai deiMcn 

. ton yam, 905.966 Ibi., of the doclarod value turn i and ihf flrm hs. « world-wide npDUiwati 

..f /or 'Bi . ~.nn,. .^.rii,k»i,.ru „ni -..J. ■pinning flneal numbera. So lau ■■ 8to, UOva 

of £97,jei 1 cotton maDuractnrea not made ^^, fl„;.yatnai.einp.ed. In IMl, Meaai.- UoaUi 

op— Eait luuia piece goods, 175,010 piecea, wonb apnn 4M, which wia conalde ml aa a Urnii 

of tbe value or£63,933; of other arlicles to nntil tbe Exhibition atUnnlaied a nmbar inal^i* 

the value of £297.176 ; cotton manufaeturea, S!,"'lVbu?i3rn^n° wh?rh ^^^' EThSS^. 

wholly or in part made up, lo the value of „,^cr mm nan afionlahing aprcimen eihibiied !■ 

£41,315. Exporta— foreign and colonial ma- the Meaara. Houldawonh. latbat ofNo.llMltin 

nu&cturei— eotlon manuTactnrea not made '" "'"■'I,*" ?'"' '"■"')' E"flh"'»lii" '^I'Li" 

up— Eaal India pieca gooda, U5,895 pieces. IT ri„]l'™„^'nrih^. vi^^ wnllM'^.'h^ "i^ 

of tbe VBlne of £58,493 ; other articlea to Jrdinfry length of 1,0M mile. It 1. n^\™rl 

wholly or in pn^t milde up, (o the value of P"^'"^*! 1»X"*' '"vm'S '^•"^ 

£33,667 ; cotton yam, 777,957 ib»., lo the ""'"'"« ornuman aim. 

Tatue of £81.014; Briliah cotton manufac. cOTTON MILLS BY COTTON GKOW- 

turea, (eiolutivB of lace, patent net. lewine- vaa r n _. i>._ f 

threid and atockinga.) 1,358,238,837 yarda, p^^^"c"°°" ^^f^Jltll^ 

to the vaine of £30,328,150: other deaorip- w^^r.fn^^m A,';^"/ ^ ^ fw ™ 

tmn, to the v Jne of £236.058 ; cotton ya^^ '^l^^i n,"r,««! «^r,n>f-^Hr,?of ^^l.Z 

111 ill IRR It,. »li,.,1 .1 .CB-ion am bracing nineatateaof the thirty of ibe Uaileil 

Th ;«. >i«' Vt "Kf^'^^"'^*^-. . Sute. and therefore worthy of conuderalisB 

The qnanltly of raw cotton oonaumed n ,^j „„j ^ ^„ ^^^ f^^, '^ j^^ ^ ^ 

the cotton manafacluro of Great Britain m ^,^„„:;' „• ,i,:. „„ j „r ,k- n«i« 

tbe year 1850, waa 584.200,008 Iha. The P-^Penly of tbi. end of the Dnion. 
toulnumber of cotton faclorie. in Britain ia For aereral year, paal, Ihe labor oT cotWl 

1,032, oontainiDR 20,977,017 apindlea, and power* baa been aacnficed, and the proapec* 

B49.627 power-loonie. The moving power ">.?; '"f remuDeratioD for tbe growing crop. 

in tbeao faclorie. U anpplied by ateam, repre- w'l paaa away before another cornea mU 

aenting 71,005 horae-power.' and water. 1 1,- ""^^t ; leaving the fntnre ai a coanterput 

550 horae-power. Tbe total number of per- ''^'''« P""' ?"t » tendency to get www 

aona employed in tbeae factoriea amouata to ""'^ » "medy be applied. 
330,924. If lo theie we add the persona not The only aafe and aubataatial remedy, il 

amptayed in factories — anch bi hand<loom to put up the cattoK aiilti among the cotM 

weaven, calico printera and dyers, maken fields. The great bulk of tbe crops whta 

•nd repairers of machinery, &c., a total i^ put into market, ia elaaed •> •■ inferiar," 

7011,000 woald be obtuned. "oidiiiTy,"Md>Matllponion "liddli^r 
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and these claases hare not averaged to the 
planters more than six cents for seven or 
eight years past, and some crops have been 
sold during this period as low as four cents 
per pound. 

A continaation of these prices, will soon 
create a necessity for a remedy for these low 
rates, which are not a compensation for the 
immense labor required in the cultivation of 
cotton. TTuder the present plan, the plan- 
ter's labor, composea of *' the sweat of bis 
brow,*' and the substance of his soil, baled 
up as raw eoUon, is shipped off annually four 
thousand miles to cotton mills, in foreign 
countries, but chiefly to England, at an ex- 
pense of eight or nine dollars per bale, which 
18 charged to the grower when the account 
of sales is furnished from the mill. 

If this tax to get to mill was the only evil, 
it might be yet endured for a while; but 
there is in reality but one great cotton mill, 
and that belongs to England, and her agent 
aits at Liverpool, and sees our labor, in bales 
ot raw eoUoTif piled up around him till it will 
cover a ten-acre field. The reports of that 
market will show a stock, sometimes of a 
million of bales, then stored in Liverpool un- 
sold : with a knowledge of the fact, that it 
cannot be taken any where else. The grower 
has no remedy. There are the fpindles, and 
there it must stay ; and the agent of this tre- 
mendous English mill says, " I will pay you 
three and halfpence per pound for your cot- 
ton," and it is sold. An account of sales is 
•ent to the planter, in £ s. d., in red ink, 
with double entries; and when translated 
into Engluh, he finds that his part is four 
cants per pound. 

Cultivators of this great staple know, t hat 
such prices are no compensation for the im- 
mense labor required in its growth. They 
know it is a $aertjiee, which looks to ruinous 
consf^cjuences, because the substance of their 
lands IS annually wasting away by continued 
cultivation. 

The remedy which is now insisted on is, 
for the planters thenuelvea to ** resolve," that 
the cotton mills shall be brought to the co^ 
ton, fields ; that they have been paying toll 
to the English mills long enough. Make the 
resolve^ and the ways and means will be 
readily pointed out for effecting the end pro- 
posed The cotton fields of the United States, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Rio 
Graud<>, embrace, in their wide extent, 500,- 
000 square miles. The interest of all planters 
in this great cotton field is the same. State 
lines are imaginary, when the sacrifice of 
cotton-growing] labor is the question ; and 
old i&»ues in politics may rest in forgetful- 
ness ; and the whole South may act as one 
•tate, in giving a prosperous direction and di- 
vision to the labor, of the beot trained, mo^t 
efficient and regular force of workers on the 
/ace of the globe. This splendid force of 
laborers^ if directed by skill and wiedom, 



will yet make brilliant the prospects of the 
southern end of our Union. But a part of 
this force must be taken from the soil and 
put into the mills. 

The spindles and looms must be brought 
to the cotton fields. This is the true location 
of this powerful assistant of the grower. In 
the West, in the East or in the North, would 
be better than any foreign country ; but the 
best location is the sunny South, where the 
cotton grows. The next best location is the 
provision regions nearest the South. 

To fix the public eye on the importance 
of this change, its necessity indeed, and to 
compel planters to investigate it, it is pro- 
posed that they as a body petition Congress 
to propose an amendment to the 9th article 
of the constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits **a duty on exports from 
any state," and when amended, that ^they 
pass a law, that five dollars per bale be paid 
into the treasury of the United States upon 
all raw cotton shipped after the year 1860. 

This would be evidence of a determina- 
tion among them, and ten years' notice to 
the world, that they would no longer go four 
thousand miles to mill with their cotton. 

An average crop now of United States is 
about 2,300,000 bales, which, at six cents, is 
l-'SdjOOO.OOO. The estimated cost of spinning 
and weaving a pound of cotton is three cents, 
making two yards to the pound, equal to 
eighteen cents per pound, at nine cents per 
yard for Osnaburp. The crop then, when 
spun and wove, is worth eighteen cents per 
pound, making $180,000,000, allowing ten 
per cent, for waste, instead of $55,000,000, 
the yield now, when sold as raw cotton. 

The inequality between the labor and capi- 
tal for growing, and that for spinning, is 
startling. A pound of cotton, plowed, hoed, 
picked, ginned, baled, spun and wove, is 
worth eighteen cents. The spinning and 
weaving, it is said, can be afforded for three 
cents cost, which would leave fifteen centa 
per pound for the labor of the planter, sup- 
posing the cotton mill in the cotton field, 
and the mill to get cost only. But as three 
cents may be too low an estimate, make it 
six — and then twelve cents is left for the 
planter. Butnow what does he get? Four, 
five, and six.~ The question may now be 
asked, who gets the balance — allowing six 
cents to the grower and six cents to the 
spinner, there will be six cents yet unac- 
counted for? It goes tp pay warehouse 
charges, freight, insurance, dray ages, sto- 
rages, weighages, pickageSf pressage, com* 
missions, postage, bills of lading, exchange, 
freight to Liverpool, dock dues, freight on 
railroad to Manchester, and then it is at the 
mill, aud the same process brings it back, 
and this will fully account for the six cents 
per pound. Who pay these charges ? The 
grower. 

The growth and production of cotton are 
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accomplished by the muAcIes of men and 
males, laboring incessantly eleven months 
in every twelve; exposed to heat, to cold, 
to winds and rain, and to the malaria of 
•wamps. 

The spinning and weaving are done by 
the iron mnscles of the spindle and the loom , 
driven by the never-tiring engine, waited 
upon by boys and girls; and 'this labor is 
wider roof, certain as to quantity, free from 
overflow, from frost, from caterpillar and 
boll worm. This simple statement is evi- 
dence, clear and strong, that it is the grower's 
labor which is now sacrificed, ana greatly 
sacriticed. A firm and determined resolu- 
tion among the planters, for they are the men 
who are snfiermg, and they must act for 
themselves, can arrest this policy in a few 
years. An export duty on '*raw cotton," 
would insure it, but it maybe accompJbhed 
without it. 

Having determined that the mills must 
come to the cotton, which is but one move, 
whilst sending the cotton to the mills is a 
heavy annual, perpetual tax, it is proper to 
inquire if cotton growers can get up the 
tpiudles and looms among the fields. 

The following facts answer the question in 
the affirmative, most distinctly. We esti- 
mate the crop at 2,300,000 bales. The fac- 
tories now in the United States require of 
this 600,000 bales—leaving 1,700,000 for the 
South to spin. This would require 350 mills 
with 10,000 spindles each, or 700 mills with 
5,000 spindles, or 3,100,000 spindles. 

COST OP SPINDLBS. 

3,500,000 with all machinery necessary, 

looms, etc., at $12 $42,000,000 

700 engines and fixtures at $8,000 5,600,000 

Other expenses in and about the ma- 
chinery 5,000,000 

Total $52,600,000 

The machinery, if all purchased in one 
year, would cost about $50,000 000. This 
u the only debt of importance necessary to 
be made, and its payment can be extended 
into ten instalments of $5,000,000 each, in- 
terest added. The difference in the income 
of the cotton growers when they become 
fpinners, is so great that this debt would 
never be felt. The 1 ,700.000 bales intended 
ibr the cotton field spindles, now yields an 
income of $40,000,000 at six cents. The 
flame cotton spun up, by the creation of the 
above debt by these iron muscles, will giv« 
the same growers an income of $120,000,000. 
less the cost of spinning and weaving, which 
would give an increase of net gain per an- 
num nearly equal to the cost of the ma- 
chinery. 

One mode here suggested, is, for plant- 
ers, provision growers, and mechanics of all 
the cotton states, to send in petitions for 
manufacturing companies to be chartered, 
upon applications to the legislatures of 
their respective states ; and also to pass an 



act for a general charter for all persons who 
may associate together for manufacturing 
purposes, so as to avoid partnerships, and 
limit the liability of stockholders to the loss 
of their subscriptions as stock. 

Spinning may be commenced, with any 
number of spindles, with or without looms. 
There is an extensive demand for cotton 
yarns, and thread is a saleable manufacture. 
The mills at Lowell average about 6,000 
spindles for each building. There is one, 
however, at Salem, containing 30,000 spin- 
dles, the largest in the world, under one 
roof. The size of buildings, then, will de- 
pend upon the quantity of machinery in- 
tended to be worked. A mill for 2,500, or 
3,000 spindles, for coarse goods, will re- 
quire, perhaps, three rooms twenty-five by 
sixty feet long ; and a plan suitable for the 
cotton field system, which will be in the 
country, and where land costs nothing, and 
manageable by slave labor, at comparativelj 
no cost, is for fifteen planters to take $4,000 
each in stock, select a site for the mill, near 
their plantations, detail three men from 
each, making a building force of forty-fife 
men, besides an overseer and a general 
manager, one of the stockholders ; with this 
force, and as many teams as may be neces- 
sary, they will proceed to put up three 
rooms of twenty-five by sixty feet, of wood, 
one story high, of coarse, strong, undressed 
lumber, such as they can readily prepare 
from the forest, without an outlay of capi- 
tal. Add, at convenient distances, fiftfen 
or twenty cabin r, and the buildings for the 
mill are up. This wooden, one story plan, 
for the cotton field, possesses the advantages 
of costing nothing, of fixing and running 
the whole machinery upon the groond, 
making it more Hteady, and accessible, and 
avoiding wear and tear, with better ventila- 
tion, less noise, and, perhaps, less risk from 
fire, because it is not the walls of a mill, but 
the cotton about the machinery, whidi is 
subject to burn. 

One-story rooms, running in diflferent di- 
rections from the engine, of wood, and 
without much labor in its preparation, are 
offered as a substitute for the four story 
brick and granite palaces of Eneland and 
of New-England, which are required to be 
built with thick walls, to avoid motion in 
the machinery, and therefore expensive, 
costing from $30,000 to $50,000 ; and whea 
buildings for the operatives are finished, the 
bills are often $100,000 in a site m nd build- 
ings, before a wheel is turned. Whilst the 
manager and overseer are putting up the 
wooden mill and cabins, the planters, acting 
under the charter, have issued their bonds 
for $40,000, bearing seven or eight per cent 
interest, payable in three, four, and five 
years, in equal instalments, and secured 
the payment by mortgage on the site and 
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BBcliinaiT, utd a half leetion of \mi each, 
have lalil Ibe bonds, and bought the spin- 
dUs and engine, and aie reid; for aperalion 
in lii manlha rrom the formatinn of ibe 
companjr. A man and four boyi orgirln 
■Te taken from the plantation of each rtock- 
holder and cut in the mill, each getting 
credit according to the number fumithEil. 
Theae, with eight or (en trained handa as 
inatmetora, fumiah a mill force which nil! 
■pin and weate I.SOObalea of cotton; mnk- 
ing a million of yarda of osnaburga, worlTi 
nine cents per yard, equal to (90,000 grobi^ 
aalea. Tne atockholderi being plantaia, ami 
near the mill, furniah proiiBiona, cottun, 
and wood for the engine. 

Suppoae the planter! who have put up 
thia mill make l,50n halea onl; of cotton, 
nhich, at $S4, are f3B,0D0. Since the erec- 
tion of the mill, the same cotton ia worth 
(90.000 per annum. At Ihe.endofthe three 
years, they commence paying the debt (or 
machinery by inatalmenla, and before tbi», 
the hands are trained (o their new employ- 
ment, and (he planting account ia raiacJ 
from ail to ten cents a pound for the field 
labor, which had been heretofore shipped uH' 
anJ !oat. The mortgage debt is (2,666 eath. 
being fifteen plantera aasociated, to be paid 
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nill. 

Cotton gronera, who have owned slaraa 
long, know they are capable ol making efll- 
cieut operativen ; and when once learned, 
ibey are fixed, pemanent aud valuable. Thit 
bruDch of the bualneas furuishea pro6tabl« 
employment on colton to a portion of the 
field liirce, which relieves the soil to that ex- 
tent wbicti is now wustiiig away from over 
fatigue. It gives scope to all the mechanical 
taleut among ihe slaves, both mules aud fe- 
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and that, when they are getting for ibetr 
field tabor, tea cents per pound. What, 
then, would be a debt of (1,000 a year, on 
■obatantial planters, when they have in- 
sured ten centa a pound for their crops by 
ittcurring the debt. 

Theie are nine cotton states, iucludlci^ 
Tenneuee, which will average about aiily 

county, of 3,000 apindlea each, are aufScicnt 
to spin Ihe whole crop, and render th,? 
Soulli magniflcently rich and gloriouily inil,-- 
pendunt. I mention thase facta, to show -lie 
immediate copability of the cotton gruwerH. 
to relieve themaelvea from thia blighting sys- 
tem of shipping off the soil io raw eolloa, and 
bringing home nothing io return, campa.r»- 
tifety speaking. There are twenty counlic 
in Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, AU- 
bama. Miasiaaippi aud Louisiai;a, and a leu-. 
nnmber in Florida, Arkansas and Teiaa. 
which can spare the force to erect (be boitd- 
ings and csbins. for ten anch milK in any nim 
year, and make the usual cotton cropbeiides 
Steam ia a regular, portable power. In-n 
fmm freihets. drDughls and mill ponda. anJ 
can be commanded at will for three hondred 
da^s in tbe year, in any deaired qnanlity, 
_.•..) .„ . — 11 „. i,rgn operations. Ti 



' is depend- 
ent ; (hat it not the true puiilion of the cfaiv- 
alroua South. A war with Great 
would uruatrate them with one hlov 
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shock, though sho bad but a few cotloa 
mills. The starvation in Ireland, that bright 
Isle of (he Ocean. pii(s doan eoUoa, Thn 
Bank of Buglaod even, can, and does, press 
down the price of " tojb canon" at Liver- 
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- Tbia also shows that there is a por- 
ir powoT in the cotton Bta(e». 
even when natnre has not fumiahad eitbiir 
•oilabla stiBBou, or dapoutod io the oartli. 
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the repeated tacrifico of our Geld labor. 
Theae depandenciea should be forthwith aer- 
ered, by a determination tu put up (ha cab- 
ton mills among tbs cotton fields, and spin 
and weave by slave labor. 

Thia is (he cer(ain. safe, and aore remedf' 
foralllbeeoi^ enumerated above; brltiginl 
bright prosperity, humauity, with enlarged 
sympathies, and an ameliorated condition of 
the grea( working force af Ihe South, in it* 
train. Their labi>r, Ibua skilfully directed, 
would increase rapidly (be net income nf tha 
growera, and slaves (ake (be condiiion o[ 
their owners. Give tbem Urge-incomes, and 
yon make Ibe negroes rich. As a general 
rule, (some eiceplinm, I regret to say,) rich 
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Ks barn in aerritudB, and ao were ihi 
filthera bdiI eraadrBtfaar*, sod a long line 
KDCeitrj, and the; have never known bi 
otber conditian, and but few ever deiire 
change it. I'he body it accuMomed to <bi 
labor; inured tu it from early ;oulh: and 
ia a habit of hii life. The mmd i> not call 
into action — they s'e relieved from all 
responaibilhiei, eufierlnc 
Iqty of freetnen, ametiabl 
land, and the rulei oF locicLy. 

Out of the general fund, ihey aro f 
clothed and housed : and medical aid anil 
taction and cafe are furniibed when eit 
amuag (hem, there are no widows or orpli 
thrown upon the chnriij of othersi no p 
pera. and no lunatics ; nu puinful anxietv 
the future welfare of their wives and cliil- 
dren ; fur a homo and competency are k f( 
for Ihem when thej are dead and gone. 

It is the duty of tbeir owners to bring t<, 
tbe aid of this available and efficient Curpa j 
of tegular laboren in the field, the slcnm- 
engina, and the iron muscle of tbe spiuilie 
•od loom ; with these implementa, Ibey rsii I 
pat the labor of the field into a consuciabk- . 
•hape, which leavea tbe world open aa a i 

No longer will they pile up the cutlnn 
bales around ihe English mill agent in Liv. 
erpool, and tuSer it to be sacrificed, beciiTime ' 
they have no remedy. There will be n tie- 1 
maud for conrae, heavy, cheap cotton giiodn, 
aa long aa there are laborers in iha world lu 
wear iheiD, and in Ibia shape ihe great Liill: 
of the cotton crops will be couaumed. Eii- 
lope can conlinne to make the fine gooila lu 
which Ihe raw material is ihi pan of the 
cost; one pound making twenty yards of line 
mualina. 

Bonlh America, Aais, Africn, and the Kaat 
and West Indies, grow about 470,000 bates 
of liae cotton, welt suited f'lr fine fabrica. 
Thisaiipply Europe could still convert in to 
fine fnbi'lcs. New-England to make prints. 
and all niher three to five yarda gouds, and 
the oolion fields, in ihe aanny South. \n a 
warm I'limate, can work up the bulk of' Tlif 
crop into coDrse. heavy goods, whicli will 
nver.ee nm exceeding two yard* to il,^ 
poond. Tbia system, pat into operHlhin, 
would yield to Ihe aouthern stales for (-oiiori 
■lone •ISO.DOO.OOO, and supply Ihe spiniil^^-' 
now up in the United Sutes. What t-tTi-ct, 
neb an income, in impnria or money, wniilrl 
produce upon Ihe trade and commerie of 
onr aouthern cities, is auggeated for reflection 
•ely at present. 

Large bodies move slowly j end to ineiire 
Aia rcaiilt, I anggeat an export duty of fiv<> 
ddlars per hate on ■' raw cotton." Corpni ate 
com|uinieB by srowers, and alt olbers. The 
•heaprst bitildinga which will answer il.r' 
porpnte. Ruy ihe machinery, and mnrifnge 
whaiever may be necesBary lu raise ihe limd? 
by aale ol Imnda at par. Spin and wesv,* l;i>' 
H part of ibe field force. Do tbia, and the 
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rj rnrlunea of cotton grower* iro fixed on ■ 

r'^iermaneni foundation: prominog tccmaa' 
,' I lated wealtb to the whole tjouih. 
, I Tbe iron eatabliahmenta in Ibe United 
, ' StHtea. and tbe machine shops, generally, 
1 ' may look to the South aa an ezlenaive ens- 

I lomer in a few yeara. It is, no doubt, lb« 
3 I Hue policy of the Soalh now, to order iba 
- macbinery mentioned, worth >5D.OD0,00lX 
u I tbia must go to tbe iron establi^menu, and 

I ibe profits might be taken in stock in sons 
I, ol the best milla— end Ibua lehien the out- 
:. ' itanding liabibly for machinery. 
: I The mild, warm winters in the Sonlh, an 
K I favoiable to cotton spinning in cheap boild- 
I- , ngs. The passage of tbe export duly law 
r ' would turn Ihe eyes of alt the spinners and 
I- weavers in Europe upon tbe Buulh, and llu 
n country would be benefited for a while, bj 

II Lrained. These auggestions are made for iba 
a j iludy and considerolion of cotton growers. 

e COTTON FACTORY, S- C— Nxg»o 

II I Labor. — We had Ihe gratification reccntljof 

L- , visiting this factory, situated on the SalnJi 

H I River, near Columbia, and of inspecting ila 

I operations. It is on the alave-labor, or sab- 

free-aoil system ; no operators in tbe cstab- 

iishment bul blocks. The eupeiintenddit 

and overseers are white, and of great ei- 

ifacluring. They are prin- 






r disti 



the North, and although strongly prejudiced 
on their firat arrival at the eatabliehmeit 
agajnat .\frican labor, from observation and 
more experience they all testify to tbtir 
cc^ual eSicirncy, and great auperiorilj ia 
many respects. So as not to act precipitate- 
ly, the experiment of African labor was fnt 
tested in tbe spinning depaitment *, am* 
which, the older spinners have iM-en ttint- 
fcrrcd to the weaving-room. Thej cosa- 
nienced in that depaitment on the Isl of 
July, and are now turning out aa maBj 
yards to the loom as was perfonned under 
ihe older system. A weaver from LowfJl 
has charge of thia department, and as ibe 
reports that, while there ia full aa pndl 
work done by the blacks, they a 



They all appear p 



lofthei. 
with the I 
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choked, the manutacturing of ai 

channels of pn^l*- 
Tlie P«- 



ductions will open n 

ble employment for o 

sourcos of the South are great, and it semmm 

be gratifying to all who view these facts widi 

tbe eye of a sloteaman and philanthropisl, 

that the sources of profitable employmei^ 

and support to out rapid ly-increaaing .\&icMi 
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provements, making all parts of our state 
accessible, and by a judicious distribution of 
our labor, South Carolina may more than 
double her productive slave labor, and not 
suffer from too dense a population. 

COTTON—SouTHERN Factoriks.— The 
number of cotton factories in four of the 
southern states in 1850 was as follows : 

Xo.of No. of Gftj^tal BdMCot 

FaetoriM Spiodla* Kinpbytd ConMuned 

Tennessee 30. . . .36,000 $100,000. . . .13,000 

Alabama II... .16,062.... 500,000 6,000 

Georgia 36. . . .61,140. . . . 121,000. . . .27,000 

Soath Carolina . 16 . . . . 36,500. . . .1,000,000 .... 15,000 

Cotton FactorUi in Alabama. — We were 
shown last week some samples of cotton- 
ades, ginghams, checks and osnaburgs, 
colored and plain, made at the factory 
in Huntsville, which, for quality and dura- 
bility, would compare with goods made in the 
manufacturing towns of the North. The 
colored goods were excellent, and, were we 
not assured to the contrary, we should have 
pronounced them eastern goods. The fac- 
tory at Florence is doing a thrifty business. 
It works forty-six looms turning 1600 spin- 
dles, and produces 80,000 yards of cloth per 
week. Besides this large amount of cloth, 
it manufactures, also, 6,000 dozen of thread 
per week. The weekly consumption of cot- 
ton is about 6,000 pounds, averaging 750 
bales of cotton per year. As an instance of 
the prosperity of factories in this region, a 
new one is about being established on the 
same stream, on the opposite side, which it 
is calculated will consume 40 bales of cotton 
per week. The factory in this city is about 
increasing the number of looms. At this 
time it works only forty, which are chiefly 
employed in manufacturing the four qualities 
of goods. In a few weeks the present num- 
ber of looms will be increased to seventy- 
two. The cloths made at this factory are in 
high repute and meet with ready sales. 

Bell fkctory, in Madison connty 2,500 spindles 

Florence factory, in Lauderdale eounty 2,000 " 
Decatur factory, in Lawrence connty 1,000 
Tuscaloosa factory, in Bibb county.. .1,800 

Clement's fkctory, in Bibb county 500 

Pish-pond factory, in Tallapoosa 

county 600 " 

Tallahassee finctory, in Tallapoosa co. . 1,000 
Bradford's factory, in Coosa county.. . 600 
Warrior factory, in Tuscaloosa county 1,000 
Prattville Aictory, in Autauga county .2,682 
Autaugaville *' « ** .3,080 
Mobile factory, in Mobile connty 3,000 

The machinery of the Mobile fttctory has been 
contracted for, I understand, and that of Autauga- 
vllle is now in the mill. D. P. 

COTTON AND COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURES AT THE SOUTH— Comparative 
Cost and Productiveicess of Cotton, and 
THE Cost and Productiveness of its Manu- 
facture : BY Charles T. James, Senator 
w%on R. L^The latest official tabular state- 
meot, to which we have access, of the amount 
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of cotton produced in the world, is that made 
iu thfl office of the United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the year 1834, fur the use of 
Congress. 

By this table, which is sufficiently correct 
for all practical purposes, it appears that the 
total amount of cotton raised in the world 
was 900,000,000 pounds ; of which 460.000,- 
000 pounds, 10.000,000 poimds more than 
one-half, was the product of the United States. 
Since that period, the culture of the article ia 
the West Indies has almost ceased. The 
production in the East Indies rapidly in- 
creased during a few subsequent years, ow- 
ing to the very great eiforts uf the British 
East India Company ; but, from repealed 
failures, it has again become stationary, and 
will probably never be carried to any great 
extent. In the year 1839, the entire supply 
of cotton from India was 46,001.308 pounds. 
It may possibly now reach 50,000,000 pounds. 
The otner cotton growing countries, viz : 
Brazil, Mexico, Egypt, and other parts of 
Africa and Asia, other than India, and a few 
smaller districts, with those named above, 
made up, in 1834, the balance of the product, 
say 440,000,000 pounds. Takmg all the cir- 
cumstances into the account, aud especially 
the cheapness of the product in this country, 
and the known decline in quantity in some 
others, it is not probable that the foreign pro- 
duct has increased, since 1834, more than tea 
per cent. , This would now give 484,000.000 
tor all the world, the United States excepted. 
In the United States, the result has been en- 
tirely different. The reduction in the mar- 
ket value of the article has stimulated the 
planter to make more of it — to compensate 
ibr the diminution of price by the increase of 
quantity. This is a poor policy, to be sure, 
iu most cases, yet it has been extensively 
practised by the cotton planters of the United 
States. So greatly have they increased the 
culture of the article, that their crop for 1848 
is estimated, in round numbers, at 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds ; and which affords a sure indicap 
tion, compared with the foregoing statements, 
that all the rest of the world cannot compete 
with them, either in quantity or price. In- 
creasing the consumption of the article in 
Great Britain by ten per cent, from the year 
1R40 to 1848. the quantity for the latter year 
would be 584 317.424 pounds; an excess of 
more than 100 000,000 pounds over the en- 
tire quantity produced in, and exported from, 
all the countries in the world, the United 
States excepted. France, Germany, and 
other European nations, reauire about 300,- 
000.000 pounds; which, added to the con- 
sumption in Great Britain, makes the quantity 
required in Europe 884,317.425 pounds. Of 
this, only 480,000,000 is supplied by India, 
Egypt, Turkey. Brazil, the West Indies, &c., 
and leaving a deficit of more than 400,000,000 
pounds, for which Europe is entirely depen- 
dent on the United States. To withhold thia 
supply, would enhance the price in Europe ; 
and, though oar labor would cost aomethiof^ 
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more than theirs, oar cotton woald be so 
much cheaper, that no European manufac- 
tarers could compete with us. Almost the 
only reason why no other country has ex- 
tended its cotton culture as ours has done, is, 
because no other one can raise the article at 
80 small a cost. This circumstance has a' 
most annihilated the culture of cotton in the 
West Indies, and prevented its rapid increase 
in Brazil. The British Bast I. Company and 
the Viceroy of Egypt, with their immense 
power and resources, have bent their ener- 

fies to the object, bat, hitherto, all efforts 
ave failed, and the cotton planters of the 
United States still hold and maintain their 
pre-eminence over all those of the rest of the 
world. With all these advantages, the United 
States onght to be, emphatically, thb cotton 
manufacturers of the world ; and the cotton 
growing states should become the great cot- 
ton manufacturing states of the Union. One 
would think there could be no question that 
the cotton grower and cotton manufacturer, 
combined in one concern, with his full sup- 
ply of the raw material, produced on his own 
soil, might undersell the European manufac- 
tarer, and control, as far as cotton fabrics 
were concerned, every market in the world. 
All this may appear chimerical to some, and 
they may be inclined to make the inquiry, 
How is all this to be done ? The reply is at 
hand : M annfacture aU year own cotton. 
How can we do this, is the next query, when 
we produce so much? Again the reply is 
ready : Others now do it for you. You have 
labor, skill and materials — if you wish for 
more of labor and skill, they are readily ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities to manufacture 
all the cotton in the world. But we produce 
so much. True, too much. Then make a 
proper|distribution and application of labor 
and skill ; produce no more than can be ma- 
nufactured at home. Cast not yourselves in a 
foreign market, with a redundancy of an arti- 
cle, begging for a purchaser, on t^ mercy of 
foreign brokers, speculators and shavers. But 
more of this by-and-by. Let us now inquire 
which, in respect to the article of cotton, has 
made the best distribntion and application of 
labor and skill, the United States or Great 
Britain, as far as the creation of wealth is 
concerned 7 

We have seen that, according to the best 
estimates to be obtained, (he quantity of cot- 
ton imported into the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, and consamed by her manufactories in 
1840, was 531,197,659 pounds; of which, at 
least four-fifths must have been supplied by 
the cotton growers of the United States. 
McCuIIoch, in his Encyclopedia of Commerce, 
published in London, for 1847, estimntes the 
mcrease at about fifteen per cent. This es- 
timate would make the British consumption 
of cotton at present, 610.877,307 pounds per 
annum. Allowing only the same proportion, 
or rather less than we have already stated, 



say now foan>fiOhs of the qaantity, to be m^ 
plied from the United States, it wilt amoanC 
to 488,701.846 pounds. The present areraf^e 
value of this cotton in England, is not far from 
8 cents per pound ; and hence, tbe aggregate 
cost, to the British manufacturer, of the above 
quantity received from the United States, 
would be $39,096,147 68. At this rate, the 
higheit amount returned to the Americaa 
cotton planter would be, say 488,701.846 
pounds, at 6 cents per pound, |2H.92'3,110 76 
— for convenience, say, in ronnd namben, 
$30,000,000. The best cotton lands will not 
yield more than three hundred poands per 
acre, and the sencral average from year to 
year probably does not exceed two hundred 
pounds. Suppose, however, the Quantity to 
be. two hundred and fifty pounds, tliere is re- 
quired 1,794,807 acres of land to produce it; 
and as the product will not average more 
than 2,500 poums per hand, it wilfreqaire 
about 195.480 hanas for its culture. The 
land, at $25 per acre, is worth $44,870,175. 
The hands (slaves) at $500 each, are worth 
$97,740,000. Thus, the land and slaves to- 
gether, would amount in value to $142,610,- 
000. The cost of other necessary appen- 
dages, such as cotton gins, presses, horses, 
mules, &c., &o., will make up at least, with 
the above, the sum of $150,000,000, as the 
capital employed in the production of th^ 
above amount of cotton furnished to the Bri- 
tish manufacturer. In order to make the es- 
timate high enough for the planter, we will 
suppose his net receipts to be 6 cents per 
pound. At that price, the quantity, 480,000,- 
000 pounds, will return him, say, in roand 
numbers. $29,000,000. 

According to the estimate in McCnIlodi*! 
Encyclopedia of Commerce, (English,) the 
value of British cotton manufactures, for the 
year 1847, was about £40,000,000. The es- 
timated increase for the seven years, from 
1833 to 1840, was 331 per cent. At that rate, 
the value, in 1848. would have b«en aboot 
£42, 000.000. or $186,666,666, nearly. It ia 
estimated also, that the amount of capital ia* 
vested in the business, is about the Barae aa 
the amount of value of product per annaoL 
The British manufacturers also employ about 
300,000 operatives, and about the same nooh 
her of hand-loom weavers. 

For the above amount of product, it has 
been seen that the American cotton planter 
furnishes about 480,000,000 pounds of the 
raw material, for, at a high estimate, $29,- 
000,000. The cotton thus furnished is 
four-fifths, nearly, of the entire qnantitf 
consumed. The capital invested in the pro- 
duction of the cotton is $1^,000.000. 
That invested in the manufacture of it, vul : 
four-fifths of 8187,000,000, in round noia- 
hers, is $149,600,000. In the ratio of capi- 
tal, therefore, the planter should receive at 
least $150,000,000 for hie product, whereas 
he receives but $30,000,000. Bat the cottaa» 
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which returns 6 cents per ponnd to the 
planter, costs the British manufacturer 8 
cents. At this price, the amount of cost of 
cotton, 480,000,000 pounds, is $40,800,000. 
Deduct this amount from $159,600,000, the 
▼alue of the manufactured product, as above, 
8nd you leave $118,000,000, as the value 
added to the above quantity of cotton, for 
which the planter receives but $30,000,000 
at most, on an outlay of capital very nearly 
equal to that employed by the manufacturer. 
So much, as to the productiveness of British 
capital employed in manufacturing cotton, 
and American capital in producing it. Again, 
in respect to the number of hands employed : 

We have said that the British employed 
about 300,000 operatives. To work up four- 
fifths of the cotton consumed, would there- 
fore require 240,000. Divide the above 
$118,000,000 among these, and you have 
$491 69 neariy, as the value of product per 
hand. Again, divide the net receipts for the 
planter's cotton, $30,000,000, among the 
number of hands (195,480) required to pro- 
duce it, and have but $153 46 per hand — 
less, by 338 23 per annum, for each hand 
employed in the production of cotton, than is 
realized by its manufacture in Great Britain. 
True, we have seen that, in the process, the 
British manufacturer employs also 240 
hand-loom weavers — making the entire num- 
ber of persons employed, 480,000. Well, 
divide the British net product among this 
whole number, and you have $245 84 per 
hand, and leaving yet, an excess of $92 38 
per hand in favor of the manufacture, 
against the production of the raw material. 
But there are other matters to be taken into 
tile account, which will enhance this differ- 
ence. 

In the first place, the planter employs the 
labor of about half as many horses and 
mules as field hands. In the second place, 
the cultivators of his cotton field must be his 
best, able-bodied hands, while two-thirds, at 
least, of the operatives in the cotton mills 
are boys and girls. In the third place, the 
planter has to employ the labor of such 
boys and girls many months in the year, to 
gather his crop in the fields. All these, to- 
gether with other matters that might be 
named in connection with the culture of cot- 
ton and its preparation for market, would 
Tcry nearly cancel the demand for the labor 
of the 240,000 British hand-loom weavers, 
and, especially, when we consider that 
the latter are not employed much over 
one-half their time, and, even then, at rates 
of wages which, without the aid of public 
charity, would not prevent starvation. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we have not 
taken into consideration the amount of 
wa^cs paid by the British manufacturer, 
while, for slave labor, the planter pays none. 
True— but, be it remembered, the value of the 



hand is $500 at least, the interest on which 
is $30 per annum. Then, the planter feeds 
and clothes his hands, furnishes them with 
dwellings and fuel, and with medical attend- 
ance in time of sickness ; and maintains 
them when, from old age or other cause, they 
become unable to labor. Thus, the average 
cost of labor is probably quite as great to the 
cotton planter, for a given number of hands, 
as to the British manufacturer ; and, reckon- 
ing his entire number, old and young, male 
and female, and bringing in the amount of 
labor performed by his mules and horses, he 
has as many to provide for. True, again, the 
British manufacturer has to disburse a small 
portion of his proceeds for other materials 
than cotton and labor — such as coal, oil, 
starch, &c. But the planter, on the other 
hand, has his land to clear, his bagging and 
bale rope to furnish, his cotton to gm, press 
and transport to market, &c., &c., which 
meet a great proportion of all the cost of 
manufacturing, except cotton and labor. In 
short, taking everything into the account, the 
net products and profits of manufacturing 
cotton in Great Britain, will exceed those 
from the culture of cotton for that purpose 
in the United States, by more than one hun- 
dred per cent. In other words, in the ratio 
of the profits made on 480,000,000 pounds 
of cotton manufactured in Great Britain, the 
planter should receive, as his net proceeds, at 
least $60,000,000, whereas, he receives, at 
most, but $30,000,000. And why is there 
this enormous difference 1 Two replies are 
at hand, each of them satisfactory and con- 
clusive ; and each of them plain and simple. 
In the first place, the planter sends his 
cotton abroad to be manufactured, and thus 
loses the profits of the process, when it 
might as well be done at home. In the 
second place, he produces a surplus of the 
article every year, sends it to Europe in 
surplus supplies, has to solicit sales, and 
hence must submit to have purchasers make 
their own prices, and give him for the article 
just what they please. This he may know 
fVom the fact, that an occasional short crop, 
or a temporary deficiency in the supply, 
creates a corresponding advance in prices ; 
while, when the demand has been fully can- 
celed, prices fall again to their usual level, 
and probably below it. Let us now take 
another view of this subject, and call the at- 
tention of the cotton planter to the principal 
manufacturing states in our Union ; and 
where, we venture to predict, he will find the 
balance against him as great in proportion as 
in Great Britain, although labor is considera- 
bly dearer in this country than in that. 
Could or would the cotton planters of this 
country employ all the capital and labor now 
appropriated to the culture of cotton, to a 
business as lucrative as the cotton manufiuN 
turers'of Great Britain, they would in the 
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ratio of the present market value of that ar- 
ticle now shipped to the British market, real- 
ize at least $120,000,000 per annum, instead 
of $30,000,000 now returned to them. This 
difierence appears enormous, but such is the 
fact. The entire cotton crop of 1840, as 
per official statements and returns, was 790,- 
479,275 pounds. Assuming 25 per cent, for 
the increase since that period, which is pro- 
bably a near approximation to the truth, the 
crop of 1848 was 988,099,093 pounds. As- 
suming, also, 6 cents per pouna as the return 
to the planter, the entire amount realized for 
the crop was $59,285,945 58. Though per- 
suaded that this estimate is a high one, we 
Vrill yet increase it, and put it down in round 
numbers at $60,000,000, for the sake of con- 
venience. Taking our former estimates as a 
basis, to produce this quantity of cotton 
would require 3,991,036 acres of land, the 
value of which, at $25 per acre, would be 
$99,775,900. There would also be required 
the labor of 395,200 hands. The value of 
this number of able-bodied slaves, say as 
before, $500 each, would be $197,600,000, 
and which, with the cost of cotton gins, 
horses and mules, <S&c , &«., will amount to at 
least $300,000,000. Let us now inquire what 
is done by the appropriation of capital, labor 
and skill, together with the material in the 
cotton mills of our principal manufacturing 
states. 

In five of the New England States, there 
are employed, about 75,000 operatives, manu- 
facturing cotton fabrics. The capital em- 
ployed in the business is estimated at $42,- 
982,120 and the gross product at $40,918,143. 
Deduct thirty-three and a tliird per cent, from 
the latter sum for cost of all materials, labor 
excepted, say $13,639,381, and you have as 
net product of labor, $27,278,762. This 
sum 18 a trifle less than the entire amount 
received by the southern planter for all the 
cotton he ships to Great Britain. Yet this 
is realized on the employment of a capital of 
somethmg less than $43,000,000 ; while the 

Slanter employs, as has been seen, to pro- 
uce that cotton, capital in land, slaves and 
fixtures to the amount of $150,000,000. The 
difference in the interest on these two sums, 
per annum, at 6 per cent., is no less than 
$6,420,000, a very desirable item in favor of 
the eastern manufacturer. Again, to pro- 
duce that result, we have also seen that the 
Elanter must employ, at least, about 180,000 
ands, able-bodied persons, whereas the 
eastern manufacturer employs only 57,000^ 
being less than one-third part of the num- 
ber, and who create, by their labor more 
wealth than the former. In proportion to 
the capital and labor employed, tne planter 
should realize more than thrice the amount 
of the manufacturer, but does not, in fact, 
realize quite as much. Yet, not less than 
iwo-thiios of the whole number of operatives 



in cotton mills are women and children. 
These are plain and unembellished facts, 
based on, and borne out by, the most authen- 
tic data that can be obtained ; and which we 
shall, hereafter, attempt to illustrate more 
fully and verify more substantially by the 
exhibition of practical details and known 
results, too simple to be misconstrued, and too 
well authenticated to admit of doubt. In 
fact, the superiority in the increase of wealth 
and population of the manufacturing states, 
compared with that of the cotton-growing 
states, affords almost incontestible proof of 
the fact, that manufactories create wealth 
with much greater rapidity than the cotton 
culture — if not, then, whence arises the differ- 
ence 1 for there certainly is a great differ- 
ence. Labor and skill are more judiciously 
distributed in the manufacturing states than 
at the South and more economically applied. 
With the planter, the object is to work a 
certain number of hands--— to make all the 
cotton with them that he can, and to sell it 
for what others may be disposed to give. 
The market is glutted — cotton must be sac- 
rificed at a low price. Instead of diverting 
a portion of his means to some other and more 
profitable object, he exerts himself to pro- 
duce more cotton this year, that, by increase 
of quantity, he may make up the loss ii 
price ; instead of which he enhances the 
supply, reduces the price still lower and stiH 
continues at the mercy of foreign broken. 
As a general thing, this is not the way with 
the people of the manufacturing states. 
Their object is to pursue any certain brajoch 
of business no further than it is found pro- 
fitable. When it ceases to be so they re- 
linquish it and try their hand at some other. 
For this reason, labor is properly distributed 
and economically applied. In other words, 
people are caremi that labor should be em* 
ployed on objects most productive, and in 
such a way as to insure the greatest result 
in the shortest time. So, of skill, materials 
and capital. 

Would the northern climate admit of the 
culture of cotton, and had a Yankee, in 
either of the New-England states, a cotton 
plantation, with all the requisites for the 
prosecution of the business, the moment he 
found he could make more money by the 
manufacture of that article, than by its 
production, it would be farewell to cotton- 
growing; and the next thing you would 
hear on his premises, in the way of business, 
would be the clatter of the loom and the 
hum of the spindle. Yankee folks are said 
to be full of notions ; and such notioni 
constitute the great secret of their pros- 
perity. If southern planters would act on a 
similar principle, they would much beneit 
themselves. A gentleman well versed in 
the statistics of cotton-growing, in the finest 
I cotton regions of the southwesti has c«lcih 
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Ukted that, to supply cotton for a mill of 
10,000 spindles, say 1,800,000 pounds per 
mnnum, would require the product of ten of 
the best plantations in the country, which, 
with their slaves and fixtures, would be 
worth $738,000. The product, as above, 
would amount to $108,000; from which, 
deduct the cost of operating, such as over- 
seers, materials, carriages, &c., which he 
estimates at $28,000, and you leave to the 
planters $80,000. The mill to manufacture 
this cotton will cost, with all its machinery 
complete, $210,000, and require a working 
capital of $40,000— or say the entire capital, 
including mill and machinery, would, at the 
outside, be $250,000. 

To manufacture the above amount of cot- 
ton into sheetings of one yard in width, of 
the fineness of No. 14, will cost, including 
the cost of the cotton, steam-power, trans- 
portation, insurance, labor, and, in fact, 
every item of expense, a little short of 
$232,000 ; to which add $15,000, the interest 
of the capital, at six per cent, per annum, 
and you have the entire cost of manufactur- 
^g the above 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. 
This cotton will make 4,500,000 yards of 
doth ; which, at 7^ cents per yard, (a low 
price, by the way,) will be worth $337,500, 
leaving a balance, af\er having paid every 
expense, of about $106,000. Thus, you 
see, by the labor of 275 operatives, mostly 
women, girls and boys, there will be created, 
actual wealth to tbe amount of $106,000, 
from 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, besides the 
amount paid to them for labor. To produce 
that same cotton, worth in market $108,000, 
required the labor of no less than 600 able- 
bodied bands, besides one-half that number 
of horses and mules. The capital employed 
to produce this result is $738,000. The 
manufacturer's capital is but $250,000. If, 
therefore, the planter could by any means 
remove tbcse plantations into one of the 
New-England states, with all their slaves, 
fixtures, dec, and they should continue to 

Sroduce cotton as abundantly as on the 
[ississippi or Tombigbee, though now 
nominally worth toward a million ot dollars, 
the owner of the cotton mill, which cost but 
$250,000, would not exchange it for them, 
and would evidently be a loser by the bar- 
gain if he should. This will at once appear 
obvious, when we state that, over and above 
the cost of working the plantations, already 
named, there would be expended, for over- 
seers, 6lc.<, $20,000 more ; and reducing the 
net income to $88,000— less, by $18,000, 
than the net product of the cotton mill. 
Under these circumstances, the mill owner 
would much rather keep his mill, and 
employ his hired operatives, than to take in 
exchange the plantations with their slaves, 
6lc. The reason: he can make the most 
money by his mill. But this comparison 



applies not only to a cotton mill in Massa- 
chusetts, New- Hampshire, Rhode Island or 
Connecticut, but even in the best cotton- 
growing states, at the side of the best cotton 
plantation in that state. This statement 
requires no labored argument to confirm it. 
Every species of property designed for the 
creation of wealth, is valuable in the ratio of 
its productiveness, without respect to its ac- 
tual cost. One plantation may have cost $50,- 
000, and require an outlay of $20,000 per 
ann. to work it. Another maj have cost $20,- 
000, and be worked at an expense of only $5,- 
000. Without respect to this difference of 
cost and expenditure, every one knows that, 
if the cheaper establishment yield a greater 
profit than the other, it is, of course, of most 
value to its possessor. Thus, if a planter 
own cotton lands which cost, with all his 
slaves and fixtures, $700,000, or more, and 
yield a net profit of $80,000 per annum, the 
cotton mill at his side, the capital of which 
is but $250,000, including the cost of the 
establishment itself, which yields a net 
profit of $100,000, is intrinsically worth 
more to its possessor than the planter's 
cotton lands and slaves. Every planter 
knows this common-place statement to be 
true. But, aflcr having admitted all this, 
the cotton planters and capitalists of the 
South raise the inquiry : Suppose we wished 
to go into the manufacturing business, 
though we had plenty of the raw material, 
how shall we obtain the labor and skill 
qualified for the work, and of both of which 
we are deficient 1 

Up to the year 1767, not a pound of cotton 
had ever been spun in any part of the world, 
by machinery. Though a considerable 
quantity was manufactured in India, and 
some in England, yet all was done with the 
aid of the old spinning-wheel and hand-loom, 
precisely as is now the case with the 
families of our southern planters. When, 
therefore, Hargreaves in '67, and Arkwright 
in '69, brought out the spinning-jenny, 
only eighty years since, Great Britain pos- 
sessed neither the requisite labor or skill, 
trained to the business, nor yet the practical 
cotton-machine builder, nor the raw ma- 
terial. All these were to be created and 
inducted into the business. But British 
enterprise did not falter. The business was 
taken in hand and prosecuted with vigor. 
In the course of four years, it was in suc- 
cessful operation. From that time to the 
present. Great Britain has lacked neither 
manufacturing labor, skill nor materials. 
The result of the business, at the present 
time, we have already seen. About sixty 
years since, not a solitary cotton spindle 
had been made or driven in America. It is 
doubtful if many persons had ever seen one. 
About that period, an attempt was made, on 
a small scale, to spin cotton with machinery 
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in Rhode Island, but failed for want of 
proper skill. This, however, was not long 
wanting. The arrival in this country of the 
celebrated manufacturer. Slater, supplied 
the deficiency, and we have now only to look 
around, and to examine the statistics of 
trade in this country, to learn the great 
results of the truly wonder-working power 
of the cotton spindle and the loom. At the 
time the process of cotton spinning by 
machinery was first introduced into New- 
England, the people might have laughed at 
the idea, and said, how shall we, entirely 
unaccustomed to building and operating 
cotton machinery, obtain the skill, and train 
the labor for the worki But others, far- 
seeing and shrewd, came to the conclusion, 
and their conclusion was the correct one, 
applicable in all cases, that you have but 
to open a productive field, and there will be 
labor and skill enough found to cultivate it. 
The issue has proved the truth of the con- 
▼iction. Those aids have never been re- 
quired, but they have been at hand. And 
should the number of mills in the United 
States be doubled within twelve months, 
probably not one of them would have to 
delay, for a day, the commencement of 
manufacturing operations, in consequence 
of a deficiency of labor and skill. A vast 

Sroportion, if not all required, would un- 
oubtedly be found among us. If not, the 
first demand would call from Great Britain 
as many of her now half-starved and starv- 
ing operatives, as might be required. But, 
without calling for aid from Europe, a full 
supply may at all times be obtained in New- 
England, to manage and supervise the 
operations of the cotton mill, and there are 
thousands of persons at the South, who 
would gladly and gratefully accept such 
employment to earn a livelihood, much 
superior to that which their present means 
can possibly afford ; and would quickly 
t>ecome qualified for the work of operatives, 
under the charge and direction of good 
superintendents and managers. There is 
nothing hypothetical in this statement. 
Experience has shown it to be true to the 
letter. 

As respects all raw materials, especially 
those of a bulky character, economy dictates 
that, all other things being equal, they should 
be wrought on the spot on which they are 
produced, in order to make the most valua- 
ble return. For instance — iron ore, a ma- 
terial abundant in Russia and Sweden. 
Were that material to be shipped to this coun- 
try in its crude state, there would be a heavy 
charge for the transportation of the foreign 
matter combined with the metal, which 
must eventually be borne by the original 
owner. And all that the iron would bring 
in this market, after having been smelted 
and manufactured into bars, over and above 



the cost of the ore, would be so much wealth 
created here. The extra charge for freight 
is saved, and the additional value of the iron 
is retained at home, by its being manu- 
factured on the spot on which the ore is 
found. Of this, the original owner takes 
his share, and the balance is distributed for 
labor, dec, in the community. That com- 
munity is enriched by so much, therefore, 
in consequence of the operation. There 
may be some exceptions to this rule, boK, 
from what we have seen, there is none in 
favor of the transportation of cotton to i 
distant market. The rule is founded on t 
general law . Labor and skill are marketabit 
commodities. These, like all other com- 
modities, will, as a general thing, seek tba 
best market. Suppose all the labor and 
skill at hand are necessary to the productioi 
of a quantity of cotton, sufficient to supply 
the demand of the manufacturer — the plaih 
ter then would manufacture his own pro- 
duce, but lacks the mechanical skilL Let it 
be known that he is in want of an engines?, 
managers, overseers, operatives, machinisti, 
carpenters, masons, &c., for the purpose, 
and you will soon see that, instead of finJini 
it difficult to obtain such, he will, veiy 
probably, be overrun with applications, h 
a comparatively short period, hundreds of 
factories might be erected and started at 
the South, and fully supplied with etttf 
description of skill and labor wantsd. 
Thousands would resort there with the hope 
of doing better by a change, induced by ths 
prospects which new enterprises in t 
profitable business hold out, of permaaeit 
employment, with higher wages. Eva 
should the planter, who goes into the manu- 
facture of cotton, find it necessary to impsit 
his operatives from Europe at his owi 
expense, he would still be a great gainer bj 
the transaction. In a mill of ten thousand 
spindles, he would require two hundred and 
seventy-five persons. Suppose he should 
procure them in England, and pay the 
expense of transporting them thence to thii 
country, at fifty dollars each~-the trans* 
portation of the whole would amount to 
$13,750. This would be once for al 
Another such transaction would never bo 
necessary. His mill will also require, ai 
seen, 1,800,000 pounds of ootton. To pIsco 
that cotton in a northern manufactory, wil 
cost, including every charge, at least odo 
cent per pound, or $18,000. This amoont 
all comes into the cost of manufacturing ia 
the norihem mill, and goes, of course, into 
the price of the manufactured article. This 
amount will, therefore, be saved by tko 
southern planters who manufacture their 
own cotton. It pays, in one year, all tho 
cost of transporting the above number of 
operatives from England, and leaves i 
balance of 94,250. But the operation of 
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:o yau, at the annaal coat of • 18.000 
^v will DOW go lomewhat more into detail 
on thii mbjcet. 

The cotton from the planter, leachei the 
nortbem muinfictorr incraueil one cent per 
pound in its market value, by the eipsneee 
incurred m iraniUti. Allowing the pluttsr'a 
price to be lii eenta per poand. iti coat to 
Ihe manufacturer will be leren. The paunJ 
of cotton, leas naale, will make two snd 
eighl-tentha jards of aheating, No. M, one 
jard in width, worth, al the preaent low 
pricea, 7^ centa per irard, or 21 centi per 
pound. Thetaw material, however, ia aub- 
jected lo a loaa often per cent, in the pro- 
oeaa of manufacturing, id that the weight of 
the manubctured article from 1,800.000 
poundi of raw cotton, will turn off but about 
1,600,000 pounds of elolh. Thua— 1,800,000 
pounda of cotton, at 7 centa, coats (136,000. 
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hotth receivea hia cotton enhanced one cent 
]>er pound above the plantation price, which 
lOakea the groaa amount of the additional 
coal. S18,000 per anaum. Thia would of 
coune be aaved bj the manufaclure of the 
article on the apot of ita growth, aud would 
go to increaae the protita of the operation. 

Were there room for a rational doubt on 
thia anbject, the reader might be justified in 
regarding it with aome degree of akppliciiim. 
Dut, when he reflects on the well-known 
[act. of the much more rapid incr*aae of 
capital and wealth in the manufacturing 
communitj, than in that of the cotton plan- 
ter, he will be conalrained to acknowledge 
that the elTect cannot be without a sufficient 
FBUse. That cause he will aeek for in vain, 
unlcBB he find it in Ihe greater profita of 
inanufacturing, compared with thosa of 
iiroducing Ihe raw material. 

To ( ■■ 



of : 



■ring. 



•ISl.OOO, including labor, and intereal 
the capital : and making, with the coat oi 
Mtton, SS47,000. The qaanlity of the 
Manufactured article will be 1,600,000 
pounda at XI oenta per pound, or 71 centa 
per yard. Thia is worth, at that rate, 
•336,000. From thia aum, deduct the cost, 
•a above, and you laave aa a balance in 
favot of the manafactDrer. the aum of 
SB9,000. This ia the gruaa income for one 
jear; with the labor of 376 operativei, 
mostly boya and girla, and a capital of 
tSfiO,000. From the above amount of 
•88.000, however, there are certain other 
eipensea to be deducted, auch aa commia- 
aiona, ^uaranteea.&c., whicbwillaomewhal 
nduce it ; but yet. the amount left will be 
much greater, taking all tbinga into account, 
than the net proceeda to the planter from 
the raw material. 



employe 600 able-bodied handi, 
one-half that number of horaee and molea. 
and a capital of al leaat {730,000. The 
interest on (his capital is 943,800 per annum. 
«r S38.8O0 more than the interest on thr 
Bianufacluring capital ; and the labor is mote 
than thai employed in the manufaclory. 
reckoning that of man and beaat on the 
plantation, by three handred per cent. 
Thus, the capital and labor neceaaarj to tht 
production of 1.800.000 pounda of cotton. 
would be aufGcient to erect, furnish and 
•perale three cotton mills, each of which 
would manufacture into clolh Ibis entire 
quantity of cotton, and each of which would 
alao return, in Ihe shape of groaa income. 
■MTeral thonaand dollars more per annum. 



kome in mind, that the mannfitctuTer al the 



iiclisdulH, made np, not from eslimales either 
hypolhelical or Ibooretioa!. but fnim aiithen- 
lic data of actually practical reaulia, drawn 
from a mill now in operation. These reanlta 
during the past year, being 
It known in the mauufacturing 
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named, on I,30D,000 pounds ofci 

after having paid for Ihe cotton, and thi 
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ing more. 

m, viz.. tlOS.OOO, Ihe planter haa to pay all 
e coat of production, together with all in- 
dental eipenies, besides the iutereat ou his 
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product of hia Geld, instead of 
permitting olhera to reap Ihe entire profit. 
Vei. he acta differently. The small profita 
deriTed from his cotton fields, after the de- 
duction (nun tfaa groaa rooeipta, of a auoi 
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BuflScient to cover the cost and the incidental 
expenses, are generally appropriated to the 
extension of agricnltural operations, and the 
production of more coUon~-of which there is 
already too muck. He neglects the main 
chance, and delves on, from year to year, to 
build up European and New-England manu- 
facturing cities, towns and villages, and to 
enhance their wealth, when he might as well 
secure a due share of these benefits to him- 
self. 

If, say many persons at the South, we had 
the capital, so abundant at the North, we 
could then embark in the manufacturing 
business with some prospect of success ; but 
our means are mostly in lands and slaves, 
and the money capital is deficient for the 
purpose. This objection, however plausible, 
is unsound. It rests on a mistaken view of 
the subject. What has created the large 
capital in the manufacturing states! A 
portion of it is, without doubt, the fruits of 
agriculture and commerce; but by far the 
greater part is, either directly or indirectly, 
the production of manufactures, not only of 
cotton, but of various other materials. The 
New-England states, for instance, named 
in a preceding page, though in a prosperous 
condition compared with former times, had, 
at the commencement of the cotton manu- 
facturing era, scarcely money capital suffi- 
cient to prosecute their commercial and agri- 
cultural pursuits. But they did not hesitate 
on that account. A rich field for operations 
presented itself, and, money or no money, 
people determined to enter and cultivate it. 
Of course, a portion of capital had to be 
withdrawn from other pursuits, and some 
debts to be contracted ; but this procedure 
was fully warranted by the prospect pre- 
sented, and as fully justified by the result. 
New England might have hesitated to em- 
bark in manufacturing enterprises, on the 
plea of a deficiency of capital, and continued 
to this time to devote herself entirely to agri- 
culture and commerce to augment that capi- 
tal. And what would have been the result 1 
She would not now, as all circumstances 
past and present go to show, possess one- 
half the wealth she docs, nor probably more 
than two-thirds of her present population. 
The truth is, the small means and tne credit 
first embarked were increased ; the whole 
was again enhanced by new operations, and 
so it has continued, till the amount of capi- 
tal now invested in manufactures of various 
descriptions, and the wealth that has been 
created by them, are probably much greater 
than the entire value of the now manufac- 
turing states was at the commencement of 
these operations. 

In the year 1839, according to the data 
appended to the United States census of 
1840, there were in operation in Maine, 
29,736 cotton spindles ; m New Hampshire, 



195,173; in MassachusetU, 669,095; in 
Rhode Island, 518,817; in ConnecticQt, 
181,319— making, in all, 1,590,140 cotton 
spindles in operation in those five states, al 
that time. Since that period, the number 
has been increased twenty per cent, at least, 
and there can, therefore, not be a less num- 
ber now than about 2,000,000, nearly. The 
manufacture of cotton was commenced in 
Rhode Island about 1791, but its progress, 
for many years, was extremely slow. We 
will Assume the year 1810 as our staitinf 
point, at which time it had begun to put on 
the appearance of some importance. Thus, 
reckoning to the close of 1849, we have i 
range of forty years. 

Again, assuming that, in 1810, there were 
50,000 spindles in operation, then the medium 
or average number for forty years would bi 
something over 900,000. Distribute these 
in 90 mills of 10,000 spindles each, and each 
mill creating wealth at the rate of $100,000 
per annum, or, which is the same thing, 
adding that amount to the value of raw mar 
terial, and which is nearly one-third lest 
than the amount stated for the mill before 
alluded to, and we have $4,000,000 in forty 
years. Hence, the ninety mills wooU 
add, and probably have added, at lent 
$360,000,000 of wealth, or capital, to the 
community, in forty years, by means of the 
combined operations of labor, skill, and ma- 
terials, aided by capital and credit. It tt 
true, there have been fluctuations in the ho* 
siness and occasional failures, as there are, 
and ever will be, in the most lucrative busi- 
ness ever known. But most persons whs 
have entered into this have made money by 
it ; and, at any rate, failiires or no failures, 
the wealth created by it is in the commu- 
nity — the product of labor, skill, and mate- 
rials — and if the foregoing eetimates are 
within the limits of truth, and they are be- 
lieved to be, then, by cotton manufactures 
alone, the above five states have added is 
the stock of wealth no less than $360,000,000! 
Permit us now to inquire ; have the whole 
ten cotton-planting states done as much by 
the culture of their staple production, or any 
thing like it, in proportion to the labor, skill, 
materials, and capital, employed ! Let the 
comparative estimates on the culture of cottcm 
and Its manufacture, in the foregoing pages, 
furnish the reply. Such, as has been stated, 
is the example set by New England, thoofh 
commencing with a deficient capital even w 
her ordinary pursuits, with her system of 
credit to aid m the production of the meet 
valuable returns from the labor, skill, and 
real capital, of the country. Can any rea«m» 
even a plausible one, be eiven why southern 
people should not do ue samel Their 
means are more abundant than were those 
of New England at the commencement of 
the cotton-manufacturing buaineas in this 
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country. All that is wanted, is enterpnse. 
There certainly could be no sufficient reason 
why a number of planters, having available 
property of the value of half a million of dol- 
lars, could not raise, on that property, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand, to 
prosecute a business, the profits of which 
would be almost certain to return one 
hundred per cent, on the outlay, in the short 
■pace of two or three years at farthest. Es- 
pecially might they do this when known, as 
Known it is by practical experience, that 
that business would probably enhance the 
value of the property in possession fifty to 
one hundred per cent. Southern planters, 
considered men of wealth, find little or no 
difficulty in extending their credit, to any de- 
sirable amount, in the purchase of land or 
slaves, or both. It would be quite as easy 
for them to do so, if necessary, to erect ma- 
nufactories, and their credit and funds would, 
in such case, be applied to an object much 
more productive. 

But it is not only the benefit to be derived 
in a direct manner to the individual manufac- 
turer, that holds out a strong inducement to 
the South to go largely into the business — 
nor yet, alone, the prospect of enriching a 
community as a body. Motives of philan- 
thropy and humanity enter into the calcula- 
tion, and these should not be disregarded. 
This is a subject on which, though it demands 
attention, we would speak with delicacy. 
It is not to be disguised, nor can it be suc- 
cessfully controverted, that a degree and ex- 
tent of poverty and destitution exist in the 
southern states, among a certain class of 

Seople, almost unknown in the manufacturing 
istricts of the North. The poor white man 
will endure the evils of pinching poverty, 
rather than engage in servile labor under the 
existing state of things, even were employ- 
ment offered him, which is not general. The 
white female is not wanted at service, and 
if she were, she would, however humble in 
the scale of society, consider such service as 
a degree of dcCTadation to which she could 
not condescend ; and she has, therefore, no 
lesource, but to suffer the pangs of want 
and wretchedness. Boys and giris, by 
thousands, destitute both of employment 
and the means of education, grow up to ig- 
norance and poverty, and, too many of them, 
to vice and crime. This picture is no ex- 
aggeration ; it is strictly true in all its de- 
tails. The writer has no disposition to re- 
proach the wealthy for the existence of such 
a state of things. He is well aware that it is 
the result of circumstances which have to 
them been unavoidable. But he cannot re- 
sist the conviction that, when a fitting oppor- 
tunity presents itself to the wealthy men of 
the South to obviate those evils, at least in 
a degree, and that even in a way to benefit 
themselves, they can hardly be held guiltless 
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in case of refusal or neglect to apply the re- 
medy. 

The writer knows, from personal acquaint- 
ance and observation, that poor southern 
persons, male and female, are glad to avail 
themselves of individual efforts to procure a 
comfortable livelihood in any employment 
deemed respectable for white persons. They 
make applications to cotton mills, where 
such persons are wanted, in numbers much 
beyond the demand for labor ; and when ad- 
mitted there, they soon assume the indus- 
trious habits and decency in dress and man- 
ners of the operatives in northern factories. 
A demand for labor in such establishments 
is all that is necessary to raise this class from 
want and beggary, and, too frequently, 
moral degradation, to a state of comfort, 
comparative independence, and moral and 
social respectability. Besides this, thousands 
of such would naturally come together as re- 
sidents in manufacturing villages, where 
with very little trouble and expense, they 
might receive a common-school education, 
instead of growing up in profound ignorance. 
I would, therefore, appeal to the planter of 
the South, as well as to every other capitalist. 
Let your attachment to your own interest 
and the interests of the community, united 
with love for your species, combine to 
stimulate you to enter, with resolution, this 
field of enterprise, and to cultivate it with 
the full determination not to be outdone. 
You must succeed. 

In a political point of view, the extensive 
prosecution of the manufacturing business 
at the South is of vast moment. That the 
political ascendency of the South, in the 
councils of the nation, has been neutralized, 
events plainly show. That it will be greatly 
overbalanced is a fact as certain as that the 
increase of population in the North, East 
and West, shall exceed that of the South. 
A reference to the official tables, to be sure, 
will show that, during the last thirty or for^ 
years, the increase in the cotton-growing 
states exceeds, in some measure, the ratio 
of that in the five manufacturing states 
which we have named ; and they show an 
almost unprecedented increase in the new 
states of Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. But, as respects the pomt 
alluded to, these tables are altogether decep- 
tive. The creation of several new states 
has, to be sure, increased the number of 
southern votes in the United States Senate, 
by adding ten or twelve to the number, but 
then, there are, to offset against these, Mi- 
chigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, to say 
nothing of Maine, Ohio, Illinois, and others 
which will soon follow, so that the balance 
of power, even in the Senate, will be against 
the South. The rapid increase of popula- 
tion in the four cotton-growing states named, 
changes not the relative position of affairs, 
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as to the popular representation in the lower 
house of Congress — or, at most, changes it 
in no material degree. Those states have 
all been settled by persons of other southern 
states ; and scarce a family can be found in 
them, except here and there a trader in the 
country, or those in the commercial towns, 
but such as are emigrants from the Carolinas 
or other states of the South, or their des- 
cendants. Had therefore those states never 
been settled, the popular representative 
strength of the South would have been but 
Uttle less than at present. But how is it 
with the four manufacturing states named 1 
By the tables their increase of population is 
less, than that of the South, in proportion. 
But, if the real increase be the object in 
view, a large portion of it must be sought for 
in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the southern 
trading ports. But we take only the four 
states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, for the comparison. The first of these 
states, Ohio, was originally settled almost 
exclusively by people from New-England ; 
and the present American-bom citizens, 
now resident within her borders, are mostly 
New-England people or their descendants. 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, also received 
a large portion of their original settlers from 
the same source, together with, probably, a 
large number of the offshoots of New-England 
fiunilies in Ohio, or elsewhere in the western 
country. Let us see how the case now 
stands. The eiffht following cotton-growing 
states, viz., North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana, contained (Mis- 
sissippi in 1816), in 1810, a population of 
1,637,093, including slaves. In the year 
1840, the population of the same states 
amounted to 4,374,362 — ^being an increase 
of 2,737,269— equal to a fraction less than 
one hundred and seventy-three per cent. 
At the former period, the six New-England 
States, after large drafts on their population 
to settle the new regions of the West, con- 
tained a population of 1,471,973. In 1840, 
with a tide of emigration still flowing west- 
ward, the population had increased to 2,245,- 
822— being an increase of 762,849— equal to 
about fifty-two per cent. In 1810, the po- 
pulation of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, together, was 272,080, which, added 
to that of New-England, made up an aggre- 
gate of 1,744,063. In 1840, those four 
northwestern states, had a population, in 
the aggregate, of 2,894,783, which, added 
to the population of the New-England States 
at the same period, makes up the aggregate 
of 5,129,605; and the increase on the ten 
states being an aggregate increase in those 
states of 3,385,542— equal to one hundred 
and eighty-three per cent, on the population 
«f 1810, and in the ratio of ten per cent. 



over that of the cotton-growing states. We 
have not sufficient data to enable us to in- 
clude Arkamsas, Florida and Texas, in this 
calculation, and therefore offset them against 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and other settlements 
made by northern people. From the fore- 
going statements it appears very evident, 
that the relative political strength of the 
South must continually decline ; or rather, 
that that of the North will increase in the 
greatest ratio, until the South shall adopt 
some method besides that of agriculture to 
remedy the difficulty. But the case presents 
itself in a still stronger liffht, when wo re- 
flect, that at least thirly-uree and one-tlurd 
per cent, of the increase in southern popula- 
tion takes place with the slaves, and only 
two-fiflhs of which go to increase the reprs* 
scntative power. The writer will hazard 
the assertion, that this state of things will 
never find a remedy, so long as the Sooth 
persists in her present impolitic course of 
purchasing from abroad every manufactured 
article which she requires, from a penny 
jews-harp or a yard of shirting, to a steam- 
engine. We have already shown exclusive* 
ly, that to manufacture cotton is £ur more 
profitable than to produce it for sale. So if 
the manufacture of almost every other arti- 
cle. Of course, the business can affoid 
better prices for labor and skill ; and hence, 
where manufactures are found, there also 
these seek employment ; and thus is popola- 
tion increased over and above the increase by 
natural causes. We can further iilustiate 
this fact by reference to the manufitctoiinf 
states themselves. 

In 1820, the state of Massachusetts con- 
tained 523,287 inhabitants. Manufactures 
had received a severe shock by the termina- 
tion of the war with Great Britain, in 1614, 
though, at the above period, th^ had pa^ 
tially recovered from its effect. Little or no 
onward progress had, however, been made 
in the business, and cotton mills were few 
in number, and those of small c^Mcity. 
During the succeeding period of ten yean, 
the manufacturing business was commenced 
at Lowell, and some other places in the state, 
and made rapid advances, though it met 
with one severe revulsion in 1828 and "39. 
During these ten years up to 1830, the po- 
pulation of the state had risen to 610,40&^ 
an increase of 86, 121 — equal to about sixteen 
and one-half per cent. But, as the business 
continued to increase, notwithstanding the 
disastrous crisis of 1836 and *37, the popi- 
lation of 1840 was 737,699 — an incieass d 
127,291, or nearly twenty-one per ctat- 
From the year 1820 to 1830, the ^opahum 
of Rhode Island increased fourieen percent. ; 
but from 1830 to *40, the increase was tat 
about ten per cent. The cause of the difiereots 
between the ratios of increase in the last tsn 
years named, in the two states, as 6r ^ 
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manafactulea nere concerned, was owing to | 
the fact, thai the nUer powir in Rhode { 
iBland bad become to far exhausted as to 
admit ofbut little extension of thcbUBincss; 
while at Lowell, and man? other situations 
in Massachusetts, tho manufacturers were, 
as they still are, extending it on svery band. 
Besides, Msssachuaetta is a much larger and 
belter field for azriculliual pursuits than 
Rhode Island ; and manufactories having so 
strong and direct a tendency to enhance the 
*alue of agricultural products in their vi- 
cinity, this alone helps very much to swell [ 
the mass of population. In fact, ey«Tj in- 
terest in the state ia promoted. Manufac- 
tories increase the demand for agricultural 
products, and every branch of mechanical 
industry ; and both of which will, therefore, 
bear remunerating prices. They create a 
great deal of business for mechanical men 
and traders of all descriptions. They encou- 
rage, foster, and in a great measure paj for. 
piuilic improvements. They increase the 
wealth of a community more rapidly than ' 
any other branch of business. And, though ' 
last not least, they prevent, in a groat de- 
gree, the evils of extreme indigence and 
pauperism, by fumishing to all the means of 
supplying themselves with the comforts of; 
life, through the medium of their own in- 
dustrial eliorts. Most certainly aU these be- 



duces the raw material for the cotton mill in 
.abundance. She has but to say the word, 
and labor and skill will as readily offer 
themselves to convert it into cloth on the 
spot, as ships do lo transport it to New- 
England or to Europe, In the very nature 
of things, the Sooth ought to become the 
greatest seat of cotton manufacturea in the 



CHARLESTON— Hii-tOBT or, itc— The 
cily of Obarteston is one of the most ancient 
in the Unioii, Its foundations were laid to 
1672,' and it very soon attracted an ail- 
dilioaal populaliun, from the planters of Bar- 
b*Joeg and Ibe chivalrous Freach Hugoenots. 
" On Ibe spot," says Bancroft, " where opu- 
lence now crowds the wharves of (he moat 
pRisperons mart on onr sontberu seaboard. 
»mong ancient groves that swept down to 
the river's banks, and were covered with 
yellow jasmine, which burdened tbo vemsl 
lephyiswilb its perfumes, the cily was be - 
gnn. Two centuries nearly have passed 
away since then. Momentous have been 
the eveuts and changes of this period. In 
colonial dependence, ia Bevoliitiooary coo- 
flicis, in republican advancement, it has ; ^ 
mattered little £ir Charleston. Ever un 
changed and unchanging; generona, hospi 



table, and refined ; intelligent, pattiotic, and 
enthusiastic; devoted to Uberty, end sppro- 

. ciating its advantages on her seal, by tba 
side of the Ashley and the Cooper, Iha 

I Pinckneys and the Bntledgss, the Mid* 

I dletons, Lowndes, and I^urenses, and El- 
liots — men whose like we shall not soon 

' look upon again — lived, labored, and died. 
Peace to ifaeir sacred manes. 

Tbo location of Charleston is on a penin- 
snla. washed by the waters of two beautiftd 
streams. The harbor is spacious and secure, 
atid defended by three fortifications— one 
the famed Monltrte of EevolntionBry glory. 
The bar has some obstructions, bat four 
channels with different degrees of depth; 
the ship channel being the ^rektesl, and 
affording seventeen feet at high water and 

Inl731,wehavBitontfaeauthorityofano1d 
historian, ■' there were 600 houses in Charlea- 
lon, five handsome cfaarchee, and that out of 
the city were lo be [bund courtly, slatelj 
buildings, noble csstles," &c 

The city was iacorporated in 1TS3, and 
had a population, in 1830, ol 34,730, includ- 
ing suburbs, 37,47 1— very little, if any short 
of its present population. 

lu imports m 1 7S 3, were £120,000 ster 
ling. From 1720 lo 1729, there were 
2(14,488 barrels rice exported; from 1730 to 
1739, the rice exported reached 429,433 
barrels. For the year 1728, the export waa 
26,473 barrel!. For 1733 we have the foI< 
lowing exjaorts ; 36,584 barreU rice. 3,802 
barrels pilch, 843 barrels turpentine, B 
chests skina, GO tons lignum vile, 30 torn 
brazillelto wood, 27 tons sassafras. 

In 1744, two handred and thirty vessels 
were laden at the port of Charleston. The 
exports fur 1743 wore 55.000 barrels ricc^ 
39.30S bushels corn, 296,000 orangen, 6,107 
bushels peas, 700 bnihels potatoes, 1.700 
barrels beef, 150 hogs, 3,114 barrels p<irh, 
10,000 barrels tar, turpentine, &c., 134,118 
pounds indigo, SOO pounds beaver skins, 141 
calf skins, 720 hogsheads deer skins, 1,700 
pounds wax, and a large quantity of lumber, 
amounting in all to £iei,36S sterling. 

lu 1754, the eiporU reached £240,000 
sterling. In 1709 Ihey were <I0,554,843; 
in 1801, <14,304,04S. In 1831 the imports 
amounted to {3,000,000, and the exports to 
$8,690,539. In IS34 the imports amonnted 
to (2,030,916, and the eiporis to 17,143,831. 
The last consisted of 15,605,948 oolton, 
1,114,297 rice; 308,570 olher domestic ar- 
ticles; t3lS, 016 foreign articles. 

From the commencement of the Federal 
roment up to 1B35, then 






jnted to 122,3; 



,331. 



n ICTT ii «B> irsUed Oyiler F 
Nsw-Charteslown ; in 1888, N 
HU. tlwasebBitsmllnlTei. 
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1834 tll,II<l,Hft 
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These were the exports of the whole 
state, almost the entire part passing through 
Charleston. 

The advantages of Charleston soon made 
it a place of considerable trade. Its first ex- 
ports were staves, lumber, furs and peltries, 
considerable quantities of rice, first planted 
in 1693, to which were added, in 1747, in- 
digo, in 1782, tobacco — abundant and pro- 
fitable products — and, in 1790, cotton. In 
1723, the foreign import of Charleston was 
£120,000, over half the foreign import of 
1845 ! The export of the same year was, in 
rice alone, 26,468 bbls. ; and in 1744, two 
hundred vessels were laden at its wharves. 
The city was once a considerable ship uwner 
and builder, but we learn from the late re- 
port of its chamber of commerce, that there 
are now very few ships owned there ; and 
the vessels built annually also few, and of 
the smallest^ class. In the last seven years, 
the number of ships owned and sailing 
from Charleston has aecreased from fourteen 
to six, the number of brigs from sixteen to 
four, with an increase of three only in schoon- 
ers, in the same ttme. The revenue col- 
lected on the imports of Charle^n was very 
nearly as large under the light tariff of 1789, 
asunder the high one of 1842. But of this 
again. 

" Commerce," said Dr. Ramsay, in 1808, " is of 
noble origin in South Carolina. Its first merchants 
were the Lords Proprietors, and such arc the supe- 
rior advantages of trading with Britain, that the 
Carolinians have been commercially connected with 
her nearly as much since as before the Revolution. 
They have a right of trade with all the world, but 
find it to their interest to trade principally with 
Britain. The ingenuity of her manufactures, the 



long credits her merchants are In the habit of giving, 
the fbcUity of making remittances to her, as the 
purchaser of the great part of the native commodi- 
ties of South Carolina, have all concurred to cement 
a commercial connection between the two countries. 
From the increased demand for the manufactures of 
Britain, by the increased inhabitants of Carolina, 
as a state, the latter is more profitable to the for- 
mer, than she ever was when a province. Thoujih 
the trade from South Carolina to Germany has 
greatly increased, that to the Mediterranean, to 
France, Netherlands, Spain, Madeira, and Russia, 
has also increased in the order in which these 
countries are respectively mentioned. Yet the sur- 
plus that remains for Great Britain, far exceeds all 
she ever derived fVom the same country, as her 
colony. It may be confidently asserted that the 
trade^betwecn the two countries for one|single year (tf 
general peace, ttee fVom all interruption, would now 
be of greater value to Great Britain than all she de- 
rived fVom Carolina for the first half of her colonial 
existence. The merchants of Charleston do not 
seem fond of exploring new channels of c^immerce. 
There never was but one vessel fitted out for th« 
East Indies ; no voyages rotmd the world, to North- 
west America, to new or remote countries, hart 
originated there.*' 

In 1844, R. F. W. AUston held the fol- 
lowing language to the Secretary of the 
Treasury : 

" The average annual imports of the state for tei 
years, firom 1832 to 1642, were $2,989,463, avrn«e 
annual exports for the same time, $10,^1,735. Tbe 
average annual imports for two years, 1843 uA 
1844, were $1,213,112; average annual export! 
same time, $7,597,045. In the year 1800 the pro- 
duce of the state was exported fft>m her own pAti, 
at which were also received the return cargoei 
which paid for it. Then trade was brisk. All the 
interests of the state nourished in a high dejrree. 
Then the Imports at the port of Charieston yielded 
a revenue of $2,203,812 ; now the duties collected at 
the same port are $158,405. The great portion of 
our import business is done in the Northern ports 
where the chief revenue is collected on them.^ 



BETENUES ON IMPORTS INTO SOUTH CjLROLINA. 



1800 $2,203,812 

1801 2,257,100 

1802 1,206,349 

1803 867,125 

1804 1,061,806 

1805 1,303,841 

1806 1,334,517 

1807 1,352,778 

1808 452,278 

1809 537,042 

1810 697,254 

1811 386,355 

1812 457,288 

1813 272,705 

1814 149,352 

Average for first 28 years 

Average for next 17 years 

or a decline of about 100 per cent." 



The imports of Charleston, from being 
nearly half the exports in 1820, are now 
about one-eighth. 

The great exports of Charleston, and pro- 



1815 ,...$1,400,886 

1816 1,474,474 

1817 1,145,677 

1818 1,308,104 

1819 813,829 

1820 613,697 

1821 595,317 

1822 794,004 

1823 765,899 

1824 732,076 

1825 661,327 

1826 573,707 

1827 592,025 

1828 450,967 

1829 490,750 



1830 $497,397 

1831 505,050 

1832 523,031 

1833 401,634 

1834 459,935 

1835 453.391 

1836 682,383 

1837 469.058 

1838 590.439 

1839 65llS8 

1840 368,127 

1841 449.535 

1842 305,607 

1843 158,405 

1844 497,000 

$95S.«1 

•••. 4D7,fw 



dacts of South Carolina, are cotton and rice. 
The state produces, of the latter article, 
three-fourths of the whole crop of tbe coun- 
try. 
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COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 
We are indebted for the following statistics to the Courier : 

COBIPABATIVS STATEMBZfT OF COTTON AND RICK, 185(M1. 



Embracing Stock on hand, Receipts and Exports. 

1861 



OOTXOV 



RIOB 



SaaM tim« lact WMOB 

OOTTOr SICX 



S. L Up'd. Bbls. S.I. Upl'd 

Stock on hand, Sept. 13 1139 29659 1555 779 23027. 

Received since August 22 21 1«92 1086 — — 

** previously 16551 372317 135563 — — 



Bbb. 
1503 



Total receipts 17711 403668 138204 17994. 



.400714 147690 



Exported since August 93 188 1509. 

" previously 15598 393174. 



...636. 
124536. 



Total exports 15786 394683 125166 16437 365327 134417 



On shipboard not cleared 816 3580 418 

City consumption since Sept. 1 — — 11250. 

Burnt — ~ 310. 



.100. 
.418. 



.10265 938 

— 11300 

..5728 418 



Deduct Ccom total receipts 16602 398263 137344. 



16955. 



381320 147073 



Remaining on hand August 31 1109.... . 



.5405. 



860. 



1039. 



.19394 617 



CHARLESTON, S. C.»— Its History, 
Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, Inter- 
nal Improvements, Education, Health, 
Statistics, etc. — The lale official pablica- 
tion. by the city coaucil of Charleston, edited 
by Drs. Dawson and Dessaasare, to which 
"we have, on one or two occasions, referred, 
contains a mass of information, in regard to 
tbe population and resoarces of that city, 



never before collected, and of inestimable 
value. We shall present to our readers a di- 
gest of the important contents of the volume, 
regretting, at the same time, that its authors 
dia not ^o more fully into those comparisons 
with other cities, and of epoch and epoch, 
which are among the chief sources of value 
in these census records. 



TABLE OP POPULATION. 

IVCXBASB OB DICBIASB 



ToUl 



Ajuinal 



OCXBACB OB SaOBXlBB 

Total 



CMXt* 



Ymn WUtopopolataoa 

1790 8,089 

1800 9,630 1,541 154.1 19.17 1.91 

1810 11,568 1,938 193.8 20.12 2.01 

1820 10,653 505dec 50.5 dec 4.36 dee 43 dee. 

1830 12328 2,175 217.5 20.41 2.04 

1840 13,030 202 20.2 1.57 15 

1848 14,187 1,157 115.7 8.87 88 



SLAVES AND PBEB COLOBEB. 



1790. 

1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1848. 



8,270 
10,843. 



13,143 2,300. 

14,127 984. 

.17,461 3.334 

.16,231 1.230 dec. 

12,264 3,967 dec. 



.2,573 257.8 



230. 

.98.4, 

333.4 

123.^ 

396.7 



dec. 
dec. 



l««vl»lJI • • • • • ••• • • • • aVaJIX 

> • •w1«.1Xb • • ■ • ••• « • • ■ •iVaJI* 

....7.48 74 

...23.60 2.36 

. .. 7.04 dec 70 dec. 

. . .24.44 dec 2.44 dec. 



The tables show that the largest portion of 
the population is native, being 58 per cent ; 
the proportion of foreigners slightlT exceeds 
those born in the United States — ^but out of 
Charleston. In Boston, the native born are 
bat 35.92 per cent., and of foreign birth, 
S3. 70 per cent. In Charleston, 17 per cent, 
of foreign population were not naturalized. 
The white male population of the city has 

* The reader will And, in the first eight volumes of 
the Review, a great many articles upon Charleston, 
prepared with much care. 



always exceeded the female, except in 1820 
and 1830. The reverse is the case in tbe co- 
lored population. The productive class, or 
those oetween fifteen and sixty, in Charles- 
ton, is as favorably shown as in the other 
American cities, except Lowell. 

The number of dwelling-houses in the city 
in 1820, was 2.336: in 1830, 2,481 ; in 1840, 
2,804; in 1848, 3,147 ; of which 358 are 
stores wholly. The following table exhibits 
a state of things highly prosperous in 
Charleston : 
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DWELLING-HOUSES. 



Own^dby 
CUa of HonsM ooeapMit 

Inhabited by one ftunUy 784 784 1,482 



Namber of 
ftunillM 



Not owned by> 
occapaot 



Namber of 
fimuliM 



TotAl 



« 



two •' 65 

" " three " 12 

Inhabited by four fhmilies 



u 



u 
(i 






it 



five 
six 
eight 
ten 



u 



.130. 
36. 
0. 
0. 
6. 
0. 
0. 



235. 
53. 
26. 

5. 

1. 

1. 

1 



.1,482. 

470 

159. 

, 104. 

25. 

6. 

8. 

. 10. 



.2,266. 

. 300. 

65. 

. 86. 

5. 

2. 

1 

1. 



Total 862 



.950. 



.1,804. 



.2,264. 



.2,666. 



Tetal 

.. 600 

.. 195 

.. 104 

.. S5 

.. 12 
8 

.. 10 



M* 



The water in Charleeton is bad, which 
makes cisterns generally resorted to. In 
periods of drought, and when these fail, 
things are in no enviable state, and fierce 
oonfmgrations sometimes rule. An artesian 
weU was attempted in IR23. In 1847 an- 
€}ther was bored 323 feet, and abandoned 
for want of success. It has been re-com- 
menced, but with what prospects we have 
BOt learned. 



Classes of Poptdation. — The following table 
exhibits the number and proportions of the 
difiereut classes. The unmarried men, over 
fifteen, were 2,571, or 1 in 5.5 of the whole 
population ; the married, 2,053, or 1 in 6.9; 
ana the widowers ISO, or 1 in 787. The un- 
married women, over fifteen, were 1,760, or 
1 in 80 of the whole popdlation ; the married 
2,119, or 1 in 6.6 ; and the widowed 887, or 
1 in 16 : 



Number 



MALCa 



VSMALXS 
A 



AfM Condiyan 

Over 15, unmarried 2,571 . 

»* married 2,053. 

" widowed 180. 

15 to 60, unmarried 2,515 . 



Id ««ch 100 

...53.51. 
...42.74.. 

■ . . . «f . i 9 . • 






Nombtfr 

.1,760.., 
.2,119... 

. 877... 
,1,690... 



married 1,910 29,76 2,067 . . 

widowed 117 2.43 684.. 

Over 60, unmarried 56 1.16 70. 

** married 143 2.97 52. 



(t 



widowed 63.. 



1.31 



293. 



In e«ch 100 

...37.00.. 
...44.56.. 

• • ■ X O* S s ■ • < 

• . • OOaOw • • I 

...43.25.. 
...12.27.. 
1 47 

> . . . X .uv . . 

. .. 6.13. •, 



/ * » 

Number la Mrh IM 

.4,331 44.11 

.4,172 43.M 

.1,057 11.05 

.4,205 43.98 

.3,977 41.W 

. 701 7 Jl 

. 186 1.S1 

. 195 2.09 

. 356 S.TS 



The excess of widows over the widowers 
is very large, being 887 of the former to 180 
of the latter. This, however, does not appear 
to be peculiar to Charleston, as will appear 
from Mr. Shattuck's census of Boston. 

The tables of paupers show that the ex- 
pense of supporting them has diminished 
trom $100,707 34, for the five years ending 
1823, to $38,739 37 in the same period, end- 
ing 1849, while the difference in the number 
has varied little. The labor of these people, 
employed upon cracking stones for street 
paving, almost pays the entire expense of 
their maintenance. 

Education. — The list of free-school pnpils 
is 394, amount expended for them, 83,900, 
average to scholar $10, average attendance 
five years. These are valaable schools, but 
they are scarcely adequate to the wants of 
the city. Private teachers, however, abound. 
There is an admirable high school, estab- 
lished in 1839, with an average of 130 to 150 
■cholars. It is endowed with $1,000 per an- 
num, for a hundred ^ears, by conocil. There 
tre several public libraries in Charleston — 
the Apprentices', with a fine hall ; the Mer- 
eantile, and the Charleston Library Society 
—the last named being the oldest and best. 

The old Charleston College^ for which, 
from all the associations of our younger years, 
we entertain an attachment which grows 
■tronger as years advance, was chartered in 
1791. For a long time it was but a grammar 



school. It was reorganized for collegiate 
purpose, and, having fallen through, was re* 
suscitated in 1837, chiefly, if we remember 
rightly, through the exertions of Henry L. 
Pinckney. The common council have taken 
the[institution in hand, and are chargeable with 
its expenses beyond tuition receipts, which 
excess has. hitherto, been quite considerable. 
It is now flourishing, with an able faculty, se- 
veral new professorships — and the number of 
students gradually, bat steadily, increasing. 
The annual rates are too high to diffuse the 
advantages of the college as widely as shooki 
be; They are $80 per annum, though the 
best schools in the city receive even more.* 
Commerce. — There are lines of two steam- 
ships running to New- York, two to Phila- 
delphia, and one to Havana ; eleven sailing 
ships, two barques, eight brigs, and fire 
schooners, to New- York , three barques and 
three briss, to Boston ; three barques, three 
brigs, and three schooners, to New-Orleani; 
two brigs and nine schooners, to Philadelphia; 
six schooners to Baltimore, etc. There sre 
eighteen full branch pilots, eight second 
branch, aud nine pilot ooata. Ttie tonoa^ 
from 1800 to 1805 was : 



* This institution has, of late, been greatly ia- 
proved ; extensive and additionai wings are aboitf 
to be added to the main building, and the firont to be 
adorned by a colonnade of Ionic order ; another pro- 
fessorship has also been established, entitled the 
chair of " Intellectual Philosophy and Greek Litttir 
tore." Its condition is nuost douriahing. 
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trad* ~ CoMtbg ToUl 

leOO 43,782 7,480 51,818 

ISOl 51,1W 8,688 59,880 

1802 31,354 8,e53 40,007 

IS03 30,9fl3 9,101 40,094 

1804 41,869 8,614 50,683 

That from 1843 to 1849, fthowi a woful 
ialliog off — bat then the years above were of 
extraordinary commercial procperily. 

1843 10,013 11,135 21,148 

1844 8,394 11,221 19,615 

1845 8,516 11.420 19,963 

1846 13,732 13,287 37,019 

1847 14,998 13,667 28,659 

There is a splendid dry dock, Gilbert's pa- 
tent, owned by James Marsh. Tne largest 
vessels, cargoes and all, are taken up in two 
to three hours, and in four years 169 vessels 
have been served, 39 being snips and barques, 
and 42 brigs — charge forty cents the ton 
'w^ithonl cargo, eighty cents with cargo, ten 
cents per day per ton for use of dock, etc. 

In sixteen years forty-one vessels have been 
wrecked on the coast of Soath Carolina and 
the Charleston bar, of which thirteen were 
ahips and barques. 

We have pablished, as oar volumes will 



show, very full statistics of the exports of 
rice, cotton, and lumber, from Charleston. 
We give, however, at the end of this article, 
the exports of cotton and rice,drawn from the 
elaborate and laborious tables of the census. 

The crops of Sea Island Cotton have de- 
creased, from an average of about 35,000 
bales in 1820. to an average of 22,000 or 23,- 
000 during the last ten years. Of this, Charles- 
ton received about two-thirds, and Savan- 
nah the rest. The total rice crop of Carolina 
reaches an average of 130,000 tierces, of 
which Charleston receives all, except 1.000 
or 1,500 tierces going to Georgetown. The 
Georgia crop averages 35,000, and the Nortil 
Carol<na 7,000 tierces. 

The average importation of corn into 
Charleston is about 400.000 bushels, of which 
the railroad now brings one-half from the in- 
terior of the state. Importations of oats 
averase 50,000 or 60.000 bushels. Average 
bales bay 20,000 to 25,000. Imports sugar, 
average hogeheads 8,000, tierces 200, barrels, 
2,000, boxes 1,000 ; molasses, hogsheads 5,000, 
(of late,) barrels 5,000; average coffee, baga 
28,000 ; salt, sacks about 100,000, and 20,000 
bushels. 



IMPORTS AND SXP0«T8. 

Import* Ezpoiii R«Teini« 

Year ending 30th Jone, 1844 $1,131,515 $7,433,282 $497,000 

1845 1,143,158 8,890,648 390,276 

1846 902,536 6,848,477 284,493 

1847 1,580,658 10,431,517 389,553 

1848 1,485,299 8,061,917 324,468 
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BANKS AND IN8UBANCB COMPANIES. 

Pat AT«nuc« nis p«r 
Tiilao c«nt of diTidendi 
BAms Churtor oafital ofibarea IftyrMs 

Bank of South Carolina ) 792 $1,000,000 $45 6.09 

State bank 1802 1,000,000 100 5.90 

Union bank 1810 1,000,000 50 5.82 

Planters and Mechanics' bank 1810 1,000,000 25 7.17 

Bank of the State of South Carolina 1812 1,123,357 * 

Bank of Charieaton 1835 3,160,600 100 7.44 

South Western R. R. bank 1838 869,425 25 5.03 

COMPANIES. 

Union Insurance company 1807 t450,000 60 11.11 

Ch'n F. <fc M. Insurance company 18i8 t300,n()0 60 13.15 

South Carolina Railroad company 1627 3,112,500 75 4.25 

Ch'n Insurance & Trust company 1837 500,000 50 11.68 

South Carolina Insurance company 1846 250,000 25 

State bank, with no private stockholders. t These companies were broken up by the fire of 1836. 



There a*'e four steam cotton presses in 
Charleston, one cotton factory, six rice-milts, 
one su^ar refinery, fourteen grist-mills, five 
engine factories, one brass foundry, five saw- 
iniTls, five ship yards, one turpentine distil- 
lery, &c. 

Railroads. — The Hamburg, of 136 miles, 
was begun in 1831 and finished in 1833, being 
then the longest road in the world. The 
Louisville and Cincinnati road was chartered 
in 1837, but failing, the charter was united to 
that of the Hambarg road in 1844. Two 
branches have been added— to Columbia 68 
miles, and to Camden 37 miles. Two other 
branch roads are in construction, to Charlotte, 
N. C, 109 miles, and to Greenville, S. C, 
over a hundred milea. The nomber of paa^ 



sengers on these roads has increased, from 
26.649 in 1834, to 75,149 in 1848 ; the gross 
receipts, all sources, from $166,559 to $800,- 
073 ; the bales of cotton, from 24,567 to 
274.364. 

Public Health, SfC, — The statistics, here, are 
very full, and show the most laborious invet* 
tigation. There are no tables of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, except for a single year, 
1848, as no registry system is provided for. 

Climate, — ** * A variation of eighty-three 
degrees between the heat and cold of diffe- 
rent days of the same year, and of forty -six 
degrees in the difiereut hours of the same 
day, in South Carolina, is to be found in ita 
historical records.' This sudden change of 
forty-six degrees is recorded by Dr. ChaJp 
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men u occDrring in 1751. Id 1313, it ia In^ 176 (Icaths. In the next year it prc 
■taled that Ihers wai B fall of furtjr-faur de- Tailed slightly, but did not become epidemic 
greet in a few hours. Dr. Sh<<cat mcutiaas , In 1S24, anolher scrioua epidemic [>ccurTed, 
a fill! orthiny-thrsB degreni in twelve hoar*, l which carried off S31 peraonB. From thit 



occarnng i: 



At the present time, period, 1SS4, to 1638, ni 



.lationof 



lUcb great variations are not ao | yellow fever occurred, although » 
common. In Dr. Chalmeri' tables (or ten I of it Misted in each of the yeore 1827. I93S, 
yeoFB, from I7S0 lo 1759. the meati annual j [894, 1835, In 1838, the most serious *(«- 
■-ly-eight_degreeB;Jor the ; iemic occurred which haa been known in Iha 



Seriod of ten years, from' 18n9 to 1818, Dr. 
hecuc gives the mean annual temperature at 
aixty degrees, or a difference of eight degreei 
in the meao annual lemperalure of the citj 
in the space of sixty years, from 1840 ti 
the present time, the mean annual lempen 
tnre has been sixty-funr degrees; sbawin^ 
•n increase of the mean temperature of foui 
degrees since 1819." 

Yelleu Ftetr.—ThB inhabilants were ei 
empt from ITSO to 1799, except ■ few cssei 
in 1753 and 1755. From 1792 to 1801, thi 
westerly winds prevailed, and yellow fevei 
raged every summer except two. In thi 
next ten years, the fever was very fatal ii 



of Char 
mortality which has e 



iglbe larL 
ver resulted from ths 
in this city. In 1839. it was again 
epidemic, but to a much less extent than du- 
ring the former year. From 1839 lo lie 
present time, nine years have elapsed, during 
which Ihe city has been exempt tioin the 
visitations of the scourge, and it isaquetliiHi 
vitally important lo her inlereats, whether 
this exemption is to eontinue, or whether 
it is but one of those pauses which have oc- 
curred at various intervals in her hisliny. 
TTiis problem can be solved by time only."'* 
Marlalily. — The small-poi has prevailed 
fpidemically several times in the early hiile- 
Yellow fever first previil^ aa'au epide- 1 ?: "'■t'',^ =''?• """^^ '" 1^38 and l"" 
inthiscily in 1699orl700;Lhee - 1 fr-'htfnirv. The rh. 



xnhei 



it glVf 



roiled in that 



of it by Dr, H. 



cording 



. I frightfully. The cholera also raged ii 



1 The tables exhibit, i 



rablr li^t. 



rieti off a ^ 
including many of the 
vince.anil was called the plague. T 
diieaie recurred in 1703, aud csnsed 
fal a morlaltly as at iu previous vi 
From this period, no mention i> ma 
occurrence until I7SS. when il sEaii 
red, and was then first called Yellot 
altbongh from the descripiioa givt 
two Ibrmer epidemics, there can be i 
of the identity of ths last with the 
ceding. In this year, also, it caoset 
number of deaths. In the year 1733 
9 ravages in May, e 



the health of this city, among the w 
iTy "car- ' pulation, for all ages under fifteen ; the pro- 
ibi'tants, I portional mortality bein~ ' — 
the pro- ' '^''' ^ilher Lowell or 
he same accounted the healthiest city in the I nitrd 
as fear. States, (he latter the healthiest in all Sng- 
sitatiou, land. Among the black impulalion, the ow- 
de of ill. I portional mortality is higher at this age than 
\ occur- ' in Lowell oi Surrey, but lower than in the 
t Fever. ' other cities named. In the whole populi- 
n of the tion, under fifteen, the rate of mortality i> 
lo doabt I lower than in any other city named except 
:wo pre. , Surrey. For the ages from fifteen to siiiv, 
I a greaL | however, the comparison is by no rocani 
, it com- I favorable to Charleston ; the proportional 
' ' ' lortality of ihie class of herpoputalion. both 



whiles were buried daily. It again appeared whole population above sixty, the propoitioii- 
in 1T39, 17^5, and I7J8, and is said lo have al mortality is higher than in any of ibe 
raged as severely in these years as in 1732. , other cities. In the while population, ahoie 
The number of deaths which it caused in i sixty, the rate of mortality is rather lower 
those years cannot now be Bsoerlaiiied. Fi-om | than in Liverpool and London, but higher 
1748 lo 1793. DO epidemics of yellow fever | than in the otlier citiea. The cause of this 
occurred, although it is staled Ihat in 1753 I increased mortality in the higher aces U a 



and 175.^, a few sporadi 
Id 179-2 a new series of > 

1797.° 1799, 1800, 1801, 






nofin 



cthei 



143; 



. 184 



'. 96; 



"From l8»7lol817, a period of ten yei 
there was nearly a complete exemption fi 
epidemicB of tins disease. In this lal 
yftir it reappeared, and caused 870 dealhe 
which a large number were children. 
1819, it again prevailed epldemii^dly, ce 



, of climate, for, in unhealthy climates, tb» 
1795, 1796, .^ortaiiiy among children is always greaiei, 
'""' '•'"'- in propJirtion, than amopg adults The 
source of the greater proportional mortility 
of the middle ages, must, therefore, bie 
sought for in the habits of Ihe people, asihia 
is lie most fruitlUI cause of sickness and 
mortality to a population, the effects uf cli- 
mate excepted. 



In , 



- kaa Doi liiigDiicn ibem, IMfl.— 
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CHARLESTON COMMERCE, 1851. 

•TATXMBIfT or OOTTOlf AND BIOl AT CHABLS8T0N. 

From S«pt 1, 1850, to Aug 81, 1851 From S«pt 1, 1849, to Awg, tl, 18&0 

Ezport«dto 8 I U^<4 RIm S I Upl d Rie« 

Lirerpool 11,844 IT^aW 4,85S .... 11,858 137,559 8,181 

ScoUand 11 7,341 1.... 13 5,549 2 

Other British porta — 10,054 9,360.... — 10,044 11,375 

Total Great Britain 11,255 198,715 14,114 '.'.'.'. 11,871 153,759 19,556 

Harre 2,381 81,034 8,918 '.'.'.'. 2,495 29,095 4,577 

Marseilles — — — — — — — 

Other French ports — 2,258 8,209.... — 892 2,831 

Toul France 8,381 83,287 5,127 '.'.'.'. 2,405 30,587 7,408 

Holland — 814 2,401 !.'.! — 2,068 8,268 

Belgium — 3,299 2,500.... — 4,180 5,322 

NorthofEnrope — 9,046 17,234.... — 2,746 21,571 

I^^MiMrtlH* VMiM^^a^ ^mmm^^BM . « • • ^i^»— ^^i» MMbm*^ ^mmmm^i^mm 

Total N. of Eorope — 13,159 22,135 ... — 8,944 30,841 

SonihofEoTope — 85,281 697!.!! — 19,929 960 

West Indies, *c — — 19,010 ... ~ — 16,416 

Total foreign porta 18,576 254,442 .61,063 ! ! ! ! 14,366 213,205 73,989 

Boston 10 16,774 8,161 !!!! 80 23,690 8,182 

Rhode Island, *c 19 2,435 20... 18 4,556 157 

New-York 2,181 102,004 29,317.... 2,023 99,863 30,022 

PhUadelphia ~ 11,138 5,848.... — 15,564 5,133 

Baltimore and Norfolk — 7,890 5,203... — 9,236 4,405 

New-Orleans, *c — — 15,284.... — — 12,284 

Other U. S. porU — — 250.... — 158 250 



Total coastwise 8,210 140,941 64,088 ... 2,071 152,122 60,434 

Grand total 15,786 394,683. 125,166 .... 16,437 365,327 134,417 

COMPABATITX BZPOBT Or ROUGH BICE AND LUMBBB, FSOM THE POST OF CHABLXSTOH. 

From S«(>t 1, 1850, toAnf. 81. 1851 From Sept 1, 1849,to Ang 81, 1851 

Exported to R. Rioe.btnh Loadier.ft R. Riee. bcah Lomber, feet 

Liverpool 57,902 8,000 42,834 845.059 

London 165^15 — 202,960 — 

Other British porta 100 68.434 — 134,944 

Total to Great Britain 223,017 76,434 245,784 470,008 

Harre 75 28,898 1 2,071 48,422 

Bordeaux 21,147 338,725 26,032 15,970 

Other French ports — 4,316 — — 



ToialFrance. 21,228 365,725 28,103 64,392 

North ofEurope 188,133 995,901 v. .■. 254,017 1,328,408 

South of Europe — 654,816 — • 1,083,636 

West Indies, Ac — 1,536,907 — 1,813,402 

Total foreign porta 382,372 8,629,733 527,904 4,759,841 

Boston 40,204 647,313 8,733 209,005 

Rhode Island, Ac — 2,462,758 — 2,413,760 

New-York 21,147 1,033,934 50,195 750,500 

PhUadelphia — 5,017,334 — 5,918,304 

BalUmore and Norfolk — 3,321,060 — 1,383,407 

Other United States porta — 2,038,800 — ..'. 3,373,168 

Total coastwise 61,351 14,505,498 53*938 13,947,144 



Grand total 443,728 18,135,231 581,889 18,706,985 

CINCINNATI TRADE. 

IMPORTS INTO CIirCIllKATI FOB FmS TEABS, COMMBNCIIVO SBPTSMBEB IST, AND BIfBINO AVOUST 3l8T, 

BACH TBAB : 

ARTICLES. 1846-'47. 1847-'48. 1848-'49. 1849-»50. 1850-»51 

Apples, green, barrels 26,999 28,674 22,109 6,445 16,934 

Beef, barrels 186 659 848 801 1,101 

Beef, tierces 5 — ^ 15 18 

Bagging, pieces 5,561 79,228 2,094 894 — 

Barley, busheUi 79,890 165,588 87,460 187,925 111,957 

Beans, bushela 11,688 8,7M 3,067 fi,5a&. Zhffft 



CtHOINNATI TKIDB, 
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XZPOSTS FBOM CIITCINITATI FOB TWO TEARS. 



AliTlCLES. 1849-'50. 1850-'5I. 

Apples, green, barrels 3,519 8.064 

Alcohol, barrels 3,302 5,038 

Beef, barrels , . . . .7,558 19,037 

Beef, tierces ©,625 9,356 

Beans, barrels 2,469 J,839 

Brooms, dozen 7,355 8,735 

Butter, barrels 964 8,258 

Butter, firkins and kegs 24,393 86,185 

Bran, Ac, sacks 4,322 5,789 

BagginfC, pieces 9,353 8,212 

Com, sacks 37,248 26,137 

Corn Meal, barrels 1,179 2,148 

Cheese, casks 106 25 

Cheejw, boxes 86,902. . . .121,755 

Candles, boxes 67,447 .... 113,412 

Cattle, head 30 440 

Cotton, bales 1 ,896 5, 132 

Coffee, sacks 22,030 38,158 

Cooperajre, pieces 73,637 63,804 

Eggs, barrels 4,246 7,258 

Flour, barrels 98,908, .. .390,131 

Feathers, sacks 5,380 4,095 

Fruit, dried, bushels 1,850 17,480 

Grease, barrels 7,597 4,426 

...2,830 
.. 599 
... 638 
...3,112 
.48,079 
. 12,459 
108,255 
.44,110 
..9,776 
,30,391 



Grass, seed, barrels 2,528. 

Horses, head 468 . 

Hay,bale8... 564. 

Hemp, bales 1,164 . 

Hides, lbs 62,865 . 

Hides, number 11,225. 

Iron, pieces 54,075 . 

Iron, bundles 86,245 . 

Iron, tons 5,767 , 

Lard, barrels 38,192. 

Lard, kegs 170,167 71,300 



ARTICLES. 1849-'50. 1850-'51. 

Lard Oil, barrels 16,984 26,110 

Linseed Oil, barrels 4,879 7,821 

Molasses, barrels 25,678 25,098 

Oil Cake, tons 743 963 

Oats, sacks 5,023 11,707 

Potatoes, barrels 5,283 19,823 

Pork and Bacon, hhds 23,529 80,200 

Pork and Bacon, tcs 22,477 20,762 

Pork and Bacon, bbls 193,581 .... 122,086 

Pork and Bacon, bulk, lbs 13,448 2,974 

Pork, boxes 2,310,699. . 4,753,953 

Rope, &c., packages 3,151 6,273 



Soap, boxes 17,443 . 

Sheep, head — . 

Sugar, hogsheads 9,650. 

Salt, barrels 29,509. 

Salt, sacks 8,301 

Seed, flax, bbls 333 , 

Sundry mdze., pkgs 615,641 . 



.21,553 
. 460 
13,000 

.28.585 

.7,144 

. 443 

.349,181 



Sundry mdze., tons 11,109 10,350 

Sundry liquors, bbls 11,798 19,297 

Sundry man'fac's, pes 56,810 22,103 

Sundry produce, pkgs 10,327 13,958 

Starch, boxes 9,491 14,109 

Tallow 4,311 5,927 

Tobacco, kegs and boxes 6,905 18,345 

Tobacco, hogsheads 4,847 2,856 

Tobacco, bales 77 160 

Vinegar, barrels 2,404 3,756 

Whiskey, barrels. . : 179,540. . . .231,324 

Wool, bales 2,156 2,723 

Wool, pounds 16,841 4,836 

White Lead, kegs 40,294 50,857 

Pieces, Castings 54,399 36,266 

Pieces, Castings, tons 2,385 1,121 



VALUE OF SPECIFIC ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO CINCIICNATI FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1850, TO SEPTEMBER 1, 

1851| ABD THE CORRESPONDinO TIME LAST SEASON. 



-185*-'51. 



AETICLBS 



$1 



11 



60 

2 

40 

3 

15 



Amoont 

Apples, barrels 10,934 

Beef, barrels 1,101 

Barlev, bushels Ill ,257 

Butter, barrels 8,259 

Butter, kegs 110,431 

Blooms, tons 2,727 

Com, bushels 489,195 

Cheese, boxes 205,444 

Cotton, bales 7,168 

Coffoe, sacks 91,177 

Flour, barrels 482,772, 

Hemp, bales 13,254 

Hogs, head 334,000 7 

Lead, pigs 59,413 3 

Lard, barrels 36,889 17 

Lard, kegs 31,087 3 

Molasses, barrels 61,490 12 

Oats, bushels 163,258 

Bacon, hogsheads 6,277 

Bacon, tierces 1,183 

Pork, barrels 31,595 

Pork, pounds 14,637,330 

Pig Metal, tons 16,110 

Rice, tierces 4,783 

Sugar, hogsheads 29,808 

Sugar, barrels 18,584 

Sugar, boxes , 3,612 

Wheat, bushels 588,660 

Whiskey, barrels 244,047 



50 
25 
12 

25 
25 
60 
14 
30 



price Total valos Last ceuoo 

00 $16,934 eil,278 

00 11,010 7,209 

90 100,131 103,443 

12 99,198 99,198 

10 110,430 59,869 

00 165,620 152,700 

40 195,662 246,706 

00 410,888 398,206 

00 286,720 384,795 

10 91,177 1,310,633 

50 1,689,702 1,101,329 

00 198,810 168,868 

50 2,505,000 2,400,000 

00 207,945 167,208 

50 64,557 444.246 

50 108,604 151.984 

00 733,880 594,033 

35 11,140 57,577 

00 313,850 249,579 

00 29,575 28,296 

00 37,040 381,350 

5J4 804,723 497,156 



8 



00. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
70. 
00. 



The total value of the above this year is $13,146,348, against $12,668,379 last year. 



..402,950 447,486 

..119,575 85,344 

1,708,480 1,364,763 

.260,176 195,073 

.108.360 57,208 

..272,062 302.756 

1,952,376 1,680,102 



DESTINATION OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES EXPORTED FBOM THE POBT OF CINCINNATI. 



COMMODITTU 



To New.OrlMHW 

Beef, barrels 19,319 . . . 

Beef, tierces 8,677 . . . 

Butter, barrels 1,850.... 

Butter, firkins and kegs 35,200 . 



To otb«r down- 
rirer porti 

68 

8 

... 867 

... 959 



Com, sacks 15,672 8,319. 



To ap-riT«r 
porta 

314.. 

657.. 

2.. 

15.. 

.. 136.. 



By Ciin«l«U)d 
lUUwtiyw 

... 236.... 

14.... 

.. 539.... 

8.... 

.. 790.... 



FU^ti 

...1,611 
... 96 



315 
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DBSTIN ATIOir OF SPECIFIKD ABT1CLB8 BZPOBTBD FBOM THB POBT OF CINCHriTATl— «Onfmiied. 

TooUi«rdowB* Tonp-rhrar ByCSKukiBd 

ooMMODinai To N«w-0(l«aiii rivar ports porta RaQwajb 

Cheeue , M,258 48,432 8,165 1,900.... 

Candles, boxes 7«,a45 80,272 10,695 6,195.... 

Ck)tion, bales — 10 J,162 1,940.... 

Coffee, sacks 10 12,489 7,853 17,856.... 

Flour, barrels 281,609 95,943 7,719 4,859. . . . 

Iron,piece» 6,608 ..54,894 6,634 40,119. 



Iron, bundles 1,503 25,281 

Iron, tons 64 1,841 

Lard, barrels 22,854 117 



2,182 15,144.. 



219. 
3,277. 
5,739. 
3,726. 
1,042. 



Lard, kegs 56,360 5,358 , 

Lard oU, barrels 13,617 1,547 . 

LinseedoU 4,443 1,362. 

Molasses 33 

Pork, hogsheads 19,044 

Pork, tierces 11,341 

Pork, barrels 1 12,623 

Pork, pounds 1,345,880 755,860 1^59,260 

Soap, boxes 9,425 6,440 3,600 

Sugar, hogsheads — 1,426 4,378 

Whiskey, barrels 140,661 66,164 31,231 3,268 . 



8,665 12,711 

1,313 8,809. 

18 8,759, 

1,055 3,801 



8,15S. 
4,143 
2,823. 
7,220. 

974. 
9,589. 
1,054. 

644. 



521 



.95,8^ 



IIT 

1^ 

.1^ 



uu 

41 

... 4,608 3,781 

.1,092,953 585,00 

... 2,068 33 

7,196 



.17, 



▲VBRAGB PRICE NEW-ORLEANS SITOAR AND MOLASSES, RIO COFFEE, CORN, FLOUR, AND WHXAT, AT 

CINCINNATI. 



MOirnu 



N. a MolaaMa N. O. Sngmr Rio CkAc 



September cents. .343C 7 



October 35 

November 33 

December 29li 

January 28H . 

February 29H . 

March 32 

April 33Jg 

May 34 

June 34 

July 33 . 

August 33 . 



.6 . 
,6S. 
.6 . 
.554. 
.6 . 

.6K. 
.6^. 
.61i. 
.6 . 



12)<. 
.12 . 
.11 . 
.1114 

\b%: 

12 . 

IIH. 

im. 
.10^. 
, 9H. 
. 9Ji 

9H.. 



Com 

..49 

..44 

.33 

.37 

..3954 

..39S 

..37 

.87 

..37 

..37 

.37 

..37 , 



Fkmr 

t3 55. 
. 3 57. 

354 

368. 

3 67 

3 58. 
. 3 43. 

3 48. 

3 47. 

3 35. 

3 15. 

3 80. 



.70 
.6634 
.75 
76 

:ii^ 

.71 

.70}i 

70H 

61 

69 



CHICAGO INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENT CONVENTION— 1847.— The fol- 
lowing propositions, prepared by the Hon. 
John C. Spencer, of New- York, were adopted 
by the Convention : 

*« 1. That the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by practical men, for 
practical purposes, declared in the preamble 
•— ' to provide for the common defence, to 
promote the general welfare, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty ;' and was mainly 
designed to create a government, whose 
functions should be adequate to the protec- 
tion of the common interests of all the 
states, or of two or more of them, which 
could not be maintained by the action of the 
separate states. That in strict accordance 
with this object, the revenues derived from 
commerce were surrendered to the General 
Government, with the express understand- 
ing that they should be applied to the pro- 
motion of those common interests. 

** 2. That among these common interests 
and objects, were 1st, Foreign commerce, 
to the regulation of which, the powers of 
the states, severally, were confessedly ina- 
dequate ; and 2d, internal trade and naviga- 
tion, wherever the concurrence of two or 
more states was necessary to its prosecu- 
tion, or where the expense of its mainten- 
ance should be equally borne by two or 
more states, and where, of course, those 
•tates must necessarily have a voice in its 



regulation ; and hence resulted the consti- 
tutional grant of power to Congress, ' to 
regulate commerce with foreign nationi, 
and among the states.^ 

*' 3. That being thus possessed both of 
the means and of the power, which wer« 
denied to the states respectively, Congms 
became obligated by every consideration of 
good faith and common justice, to cherish 
and increase both the kinds of conmierce 
thus committed to its care, by expanding 
and extending the means of conducting 
them, and of ^fording them all those (acilf 
ties, and that protection which the States 
individually would have afforded, had the 
revenues and authority been lefl to 
them. 

**4. That this obligation has ever bees 
recognized from the foundation of the go- 
vemment, and has been fulfilled partiaUy, 
by erecting lighthouses, building piers for 
harbors, breakwaters and sea waits, remo- 
ving obstructions in rivers, and providing 
other facilities for the commerce carried on 
from the ports on the Atlantic coast ; and 
the same obligations have been fulfilled to a 
much less extent, in providing similar faci- 
lities for *• commerce among the States ;' 
and that the principle has been most em- 
phatically acknowledged to embrace the 
western lakes and rivers, by appropriations 
for numerous lighthouses upon them, whidi 
appropriations have never been qiiestioiied 
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in Conceal, as wanting in conatitutional 
authonty. 

** 5. That thai, by a series of acts which 
hare receiTed the sanction of the people of 
the United States, and of every department 
of the Federal Government, under all ad- 
ministrations, the common understanding 
of the intent and objects of the framers of 
the Constitution, in granting to Congress 
the power to regulate commerce, has been 
confirmed by the people, and this under- 
standing has become as much a part of that 
instrument, as any one of its most explicit 
provisions. 

** 6. That the power * to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
States, and with the Indian tribes,' is, on 
its face, so palpably applicable in its whole 
extent, to each of the subjects enumerated 
equally, and in the same manner, as to ren- 
der any attempt to make it more explicit, 
idle, and futile ; and that those who admit 
the rightful application of the power to 
foreign commerce, by facilitating and pro- 
tecting its operations, by improving harbors, 
and clearing out navigable rivers, cannot 
consistently deny that it authorizes similar 
fiicilities to * commerce among the states.' 

** 7. That * foreign commerce' itself is 
dependent upon internal trade, for the dis- 
tribution of its freights, and for the means 
of payinff for them ; so that whatever im- 
proves tne one, advances the other ; and 
they are so inseparable, that they should be 
regarded as one. That an export from the 
American shore to a British port in Canada, 
is as much foreign commerce as if it had 
been carried directly to Liverpool ; and that 
an exportation to Liverpool neither gains 
nor loses any of the characteristics of fo- 
reign commerce, by the directness or cir- 
cuity of the route, whether it passes through 
a custom-house on the British side of the 
St.^Lawrence, or descends throuffh that river 
and its connecting canals to the ocean, or 
whether it passes along the artificial com- 
munications and nataral streams of any of 
the states to the Atlantic. 

** 8. That the General Government, by 
extending its jurisdiction over the lakes and 
navigable rivers, subjecting them to the 
same laws which prevail on the ocean, and 
on its bays and ports, not only for the pur- 
pose of revenue, but to give security to life 
and property, by the regulation of steam- 
boats, has precluded itself from denying 
that jurisdiction for any other legitimate 
regulation of commerce. If it has power to 
control and restrain, it must have power to 
protect, assist, and facilitate ; and if it 
denies the jurisdiction in the one mode of 
action, it must renounce it in the other. 

** 9. That in consequence of the peculiar 
dangers of the navigation of the lakes, 
cnsmg fiom the want of harbors for shelter, 



and of the Western rivers, from snags and 
other obstructions, there are no parts of the 
United States more emphatically demand- 
ing the prompt and continued care of the 
government, to diminish those dangers, and 
to protect the property and life exposed to 
them; and that any one who can regard 
provisions for those purposes as sectional, 
local, and not national, must be wanting in 
information as to the extent of the commerce 
carried on upon those lakes and rivers, and 
of the amount of teeming population occu- 
pied or interested in that navigation. 

" 10. That having regard to relative popu- 
lation, and to the extent of commerce, the 
appropriations heretofore made for the in- 
terior rivers and lakes, and the streams con- 
necting them with the ocean, have not been 
in a just and fair proportion to those made 
for the benefit of the ports, harbors, and na- 
vigable rivers of the Atlantic ports ; and 
that the time has arrived when this injus- 
tice should be corrected in the only mode in 
which it can be done, by tbe united, deter- 
mined, and persevering efforts of those 
whose rights have been overlooked. 

** 11. That independent of this right to 
protection of ' commerce among the States,' 
the right of ' common defence,' guarantied 
by the Constitution, entitles those citizens 
inhabiting the country bordering upon the in- 
terior lakes and rivers, to such safe and con- 
venient harbors as may afford shelter to a 
navy, whenever it shall be rendered neces- 
sary by hostilities with our neighbors ; and 
that the construction of such harbors cannot 
safely be delayed to the time which will 
demand their immediate use. 

'* 12. That the argument most commonly 
urged against appropriations to protect 
' commerce among the States,' and to de- 
fend the inhabitants of the frontiers, that 
they invite sectional combinations to insure 
success to many unworthy objects, is 
founded on a practical distrust of the repub- 
lican principles of our government, and of 
the capacity of the people to select compe- 
tent and honest representatives. That it 
may be urged with equal force againt leois 
lation upon any other subject involving 
various and extensive interests. That a 
just appreciation of the rights and interests 
of all our fellow-citizens, in every quarter of 
the Union, disclaiming selfish and local pur- 
poses, will lead intelligent representatives 
to such a distribution of the means in the 
treasury, upon a system of moderation and 
ultimate equality, as will in time meet the 
most urgent wants of all, and prevent those 
jealousies and suspicions which threaten 
the most serious dangers to our confede- 
racy. 

** 13. That we are utterly incapable of 
perceiving the difference between a harbor 
for shelter and a harbor for commerce, and 
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suppose that a mole or pier which will 
aflord safe anchorage and protection to a 
vessel against a storm, must necessarily 
improve such harbor, and adapt it to com- 
mercial purposes. 

*' 14. That the revenues derived from im> 
ports on foreign foods belong to all the 
people ; and the public lands being the com- 
mon heritage of all our citizens, so long as 
all these resources continue, the imposition 
of any special burden on any portion of the 
people, to obtain the means of accomplish- 
ing objects equally within the duty and the 
competency of the General Government, 
would be unjust and oppressive. 

•' 15. That we disavow all and every 
attempt to connect the cause of internal 
trade and of * commerce among the States,' 
with the fortunes of any political party, but 
that we seek to place that cause upon such 
immutable principles of truth, justice, and 
and constitutional duty, as shall command 
the respect of all parties, and the deference 
of all candidates for public favor.*' 

CALIFORNIA, NEW-MEXICO, AND 
THE PASSAGE BETWEEN THE AT- 
LANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS.— 
Having adjusted the great questions of Ore- 
gon and California, so long distracting the 
popular mind, the American people are now 
setting themselves down, after the usual 
fashion, to count up their gains and their 
losses, and strike the balance-sheet. The 
** pen" with them is " as powerful as the 
sword," and that is irresistible. 

Having a thousand miles of coast upon the 
Pacific, and three times as much upon the 
Atlantic, subject to our sway, we are natu- 
rally solicitous, by some process or other, to 
narrow the distance between the oceans, and 
cause them to mingle their commerce, if not 
their waters, by a readier passage than that 
through the storms of the southern seas, or 
over many a granite mountain for wearisome 
months, through the heart of the continent 
itself. 

In Yankee ingenuity there is that which 
is illimitable, and it is baffled by no combina- 
tions or difficulties whatever. That it can 
discourse at a thousand or five thousand 
miles with the same facility and rapidity as 
across a chamber, and without an extra effort 
of breath, is a mere trifle. Our children 
shall throw away the telegraph as a play- 
thing and a bauble, with the same contempt 
that Jupitcr^s lazy, inert los was trampled 
upon, in days of yore, by the revellers, at 
first impressed with such awe at its pre- 
sence. 

There is, perhaps, no better mode of ac- 
counting for the extraordinary fact, that, 
despite of all the glorious achievements of 
science within the past few years, the moon 
still continues at the provoking and inap- 



proachable distance of some two hundred and 
odd thousand miles, than this, that the same 
science has almost irresistibly demonstrated 
this satellite " uninhabited and uninhabita- 
ble." Had our telescopes, on the contrary, 
exhibited green fields, and fertile plains, and 
pleasant water-courses, and broad cultivated 
acres, and a population evidently in want of 
cotton goods, clocks, ice, razor-strops, and 
penknives, some of our indefatigable traders 
had made explorations thitherward long ago, 
and ten to one by a new-fangled process 
in galvanism, magnetism, or any other um, 
as yet undreamed of in philosophy, because 
unneeded — discovered & gap somewhere, in 
space, through which a pedlar at least could 
find his way, and bring back to his country- 
men the gladsome news, that their celestial 
highnesses wore willing and anxious for a 
treaty of reciprocal amity and commerce ! A 
colony, a revolution, annexation, become then 
but matters of course ! 

But we have not the time for a lengthened 
paper, though the subject might be regarded 
inexhaustible ; and we have already fallen 
into a vein which ill comports with the gra- 
vity of the present occasion. 

Our object is, to present a few pages upon 
the proposed connection between the oceans, 
in £uidition to what we have so elaborately 
published in previous volumes of the Review, 
and also, to furnish the latest and most relia- 
ble information in regard to the character, 
resources, etc., of New-Mexico and Califc^)' 
nia. 

We begin by introducing the letter of 
Lieut. Maury to the Hon. John C. Calhoon, 
which the writer kindly furnished us some 
time ago, but which has been delayed for 
various reasons until now. It is too impcnt- 
ant, however, to be omitted altogether. 
National Observatory, 

March 29, 1848. 
Dear Sir : — I have the pleasure of send- 
ing you. as you requested I would do, a chart 
showing the relative distances to Monterey 
and the Columbia river from some of ^ 
principal points on the Atlantic coast. I 
have added such other information as, in my 
judgment, is calculated to throw light on the 
interesting subject, as to ihe best route across 
the country for reaching, by railroad, the Pt- 
cific coast of the United States. 

I am clearly of the opinion that a railroad, 
through the heart of the country to the most 
convenient point of our Pacific coast, is 
greatly more in accordance with the true in- 
terests of the United States, than any roote 
by canal or railroad that can be constmctsd 
across the narrow neck of land between 
North and South America. 

A chief value of a rail-road or canal con- 
sists in Its collateral advantages, so to speak, 
by which I mean the advantages which the 
country and the people, in the vicinity of tbt 
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improvements, derive from it ; such as the 
increased value of land and property of va- 
rious kinds. 

The increased value which such property 
has derived horn the rail-roads and canals in 
the United states, exceeds, I suppose, the 
original cost of the works themselves. This, 
therefore, may be considered a perma- 
nent value attached to the property of our 
fellow-citizens, which no reverse oi fortune, 
no enactment of laws, nothing but a destruc- 
tion of the works themselves, can ever des- 
troy. 

A canal between the two continents would 
not pass through the United States territory, 
and consequently the citizens of the United 
States would derive no such collateral advan- 
tages from it, nor her statesmen the prero- 
gative of taxing such increased value for the 
revenues of the country ; but they would 
derive them abundantly from a rail-road run- 
ning through the heart of the Union, and 
connecting its Atlantic with its Pacific 
ports. 

In this fact is included one of the many 
reasons which induced me to favor a rail-road 
across the country, in preference to a canal 
out of the country, for connecting the two 
oceans. 

The question, therefore, is : Where shall 
the rail- road begin on the Atlantic, and where 
shall it end on the Pacific 1 

Unfortunately, the present state of topo- 
OTaphical information as to the several routes 
that have been proposed for reaching the 
Pacific by rail-roaui, is not sufficient to afford 
a satisfactory reply to this question. I pro- 
pose to consider it, therefore, only in a geo- 
gr£4)hical and commercial point of view, 
leaving the final decision of the question to 
hydrographers and engineers, after they 
shall have made the necessary examinations 
and surveys. 

If we continue to increase our tonnage for 
the next two or three years, at the rate of 
increase for the last two or three, the ship- 
ping of the United States will then exceed 
that of Great Britain, and the commercial 
supremacy will be ours, so far, at least, as 
the business of fetching and carrying is con- 
cerned. 

If you will examine the accompanying 
chart, you will observe that I have drawn, 
geographically, the dividing line of commerce 
between England and the Atlantic ports of 
the United States. Any point in this line is 
equi-distant from us and from England ; 
consequently England is nearer to all places, 
including the ports of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and of Africa north of the equator, 
which are to the east of that dividing line, and 
geographically speaking, therefore, can meet 
us on that side of it with advantage ; where- 
as, all places on this side of that line, in- 
cluding her American colonies, the West 

17 



Indies, and the States of Central and South 
America as far as the equator, are, geogra^ 
phically, more favorably situated for com- 
merce with the United States than with 
England. 

ISow it so happens, that this dividing line 
crosses the equator at what may be consider- 
ed the great thoroughfare of vessels trading to 
the south of it, whether they be English or 
American, or whether they be bound around 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. The 
winds are such as to make this the common 
and best place of crossing for all such ves- 
sels. 

Consequently, geographically speaking, the 
ports of Brazil, of the Pacific Ocean, China, 
and the East Indies, are as convenient to the 
Atlantic states of the Union as they are to 
England ; and the merchandise of the two 
countries may be said to meet there precisely 
on equal terms. 

Hitherto, the great channels of trade have 
led to Europe, yet, notwithstanding that the 
position of England is much more central 
than that of the United States with regard to 
Europe, (the vessels of the former making, 
in a week, voyages which it takes ours 
months to accomplish,) we have, under these 
disadvantages, never ceased to gain on our 
competitor, and are now about to pass 
her, with our ships, in the commercial 
race. 

The coasts of Oregon and California are 
just beginning to feel tne energy of Amencan 
enterprise, and are fast filling up with our 
citizens. Where they go, there commerce 
will come. The peopling of these coasts 
will greatly enlarge the commercial limits of 
the United States ; extending them from 
lines into a greatly elongated ellipse with its 
conjugate centres, one on the Pacific, the 
other on the Atlantic. 

Having determined what port on the Pa- 
cific offers the most advantages for the com- 
mercial focus there, it will then be easy to 
project the major axis of this new commer- 
cial curve ; for the line across the country 
which joins these two centres will show, 
geographically, the best route for a rail-road 
between the two oceans. 

The shortest distance between two places 
that are not on the equator, or in the same 
longitude, is the arc of a great circle included 
between them ; and this arc appears on the 
chart as a curve. I have drawn such curves 
on the chart, and called them great circle 
routes, because they show the route by which 
a traveler may go from place to place, by 
accomplishing the smallest number of miles 
possible, supposing he could follow a line 
through the air. 

You will observe that the ^eat circle, 
which shows the shortest navigable route 
between Chili, all the ports of Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Central America and Mexico, passes so 
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near to Monterey, that if a steamer bound 
from Chili to Shanghai, in China, were to 
pursue the shortest route which it is possible 
to go, she would make Cape St. Lucas, in 
Lower California, and might touch at San 
Diego, Monterey, or San Francisco, by go- 
inff less than 100 miles out of her way. 

But if the point of departure were Panama, 
then it would be 1,000 miles nearer to take 
the great circle via California, than to follow 
the straight compass course by way of the' 
Sandwich Islands. 

Monterey or San Francisco, therefore, may 
be regarded as the great half-way house on 
the commercial road between Pacific Ameri- 
ca and the Indies ; :ind this route as the com- 
mercial circle of the Pacific Ocean. 

It will he observed that Astoria, in Oregon, 
occupies by no means such a central position 
with regard to the commerce of the world. 

The line, commencing on the Pacific coast 
midway between Monterey and the mouth of 
the Columbia river, and drawn to Philadel- 
phia, I have called the dividing line of travel 
between Monterey and the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. It is so drawn through the country, 
that any given point on it is equi-distant 
from those two places, so that a traveler 
who starts from any point to the south of 
this line is nearer to Monterey ; but if he 
start from a point to the north of it, he is 
nearer to the mouth of the Columbia. 

TA.BLE OP I1I8TA.NCKS FROM THE KKOLI8U CHANNEL* 

To Boston (shortest navigable distance for 
steamers) 2,670 miles. 

Boston, via Albany and tbe lakes, to Chi- 
cago 1,000 

Chicago, by an air line, to Columbia river 1,650 



Total, 



.5,320 



From English Channel, via Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, to Monterey 5,100 



English Channel to Charleston, 

S. C, (by water) 3,360 

Charleston to Memphis (rail-road) 510 
Memphis to Monterey (air line). . . 1,500 



Total 5,370 

It thus appears that Monterey is quite as 
central to the European travel as is the 
mouth of the Columbia, with this advantage, 
however : the lakes are frozen up half the 
year, when the Columbia route is impassable ; 
whereas, if the travel from Europe come as 
far south as Philadelphia, Monterey then is 
the most convenient port. In truth, Chicago 
is quite as near to Monterey as to the mouth 
of the Columbia. 

While Monterey is, therefore, altogether 
as convenient a halting-place as the Colum- 
bia river for travelers from any part of Eu- 
rope to China, it has decidedly the advantage 
with regard to the travel from three-fourths 
of the states of the Union, from Brazil, the 
West Indies, and even from the Pacific ports 
of South America. 



Were a rail-road constructed from Mem- 
phis to Monterey, passengers from Chili, 
Peru, 6ic.y on arrivmg at Panama, would, 
instead of continuing on in the Pacific to 
California, save two or three days by erod- 
ing over to Chagres, taking a steamer 
thence to New-Orleans, and up the river to 
the Memphis and Monterey rail-road and n 
across the country. 

For this reason, therefore, the route to 
China, via Charleston or New-Orleans, to 
Memphis, and thence to Monterey, would, 
for all the travel to the south of us, be hwor 
dreds of miles nearer than the route up to 
Chicago and thence to the Columbia river; 
nearer for most of the states of the confede- 
racy, and as near for the rest. 

The harbors of San Francisco and Monte> 
rey are good, and easy of ingress and egrets. 
The mouth of the Columbia is difficult both 
of ingress and egress. In 1846, Lieutenant 
Howison, one of the most accomplished sea> 
men in the navy, was wrecked in attempting 
to get to sea from that river. He chartered 
another vessel for himself and crew to get to 
Monterey, 600 miles ; and though in si^ht of 
the open sea, and drawing but eight feet of 
water, he was detained there sixty-two days, 
waiting for an opportunity to cross the bar. 
He was wrecked where the Exploring Expe- 
dition found water enough to float a 74.* 

Vessels in distress off the month of the 
Columbia river, have been baffled in their 
attempts to enter, and finally, after saodiy 
trials, have found themselves compelled to 
run dqwn to the ports of California, where 
they are sure of getting an anchorage. 

* '* The Cadboro' anchored in Baker*8 Bay (mosdi 
of the Columbia river), November 17, 1846, wlieit 
we remained pent up by adverse winds and a niit«- 
lent sea on the bar until the 18th January. Hir 
master, an old seaman, had been navifiatiBg ibis 
coast and river Tor the last eighteen years, tLoi hit 
vessel drew but eight Tect of water ; yet In this \c^ 
interval of sixty two dajrs he could find no of^- 
tunity ofgelting to sea safely. This is, in iitOL a 
commentary upon the dangerous character of tbe 
navigation of the mouth of the Columbia.^— KfjwrC 
of Lieut. Niel M. HoxBuon^ U. S. iV., Hotut of Rrf».^ 
20th Congress, 1st Session, Mis. No. 29. 

" 1 lay at anchor in Baker's Bay, some three hai> 
dred yards inside the Cape, firom November 17, Ibli, 
until Januar>' 18, 1S47 ; and although we werevnibr 
tunately destitute of barometer and thermooMier. 
we had a good opportunity of observing, dartof 
these two winter months, the wind and weather. 
The heavens were almost always overcast ; tte 
wind would spring up moderately at east, haai, 
within twenty-four hours, to sotuii-east, increasiaf 
in force, and attended with rain. It would cooumb 
at this point some twenty hours, and shift soddcsllF 
in a hail storm to the south-west ; wlienc«, haaliiC 
westwardly and blowing heavy, accompanied vtti 
hail and sleet, it would give ns a continoanee if 
bad weather for three or four days, and fwrce tt» 
enormous Pacific swell to break upon the Aore 
with terrific violence, tossing iu spray over the t«ft 
of the rocks, more than two hundred feet hick. 1 
day of moderate weather, with the wind soutk'caA 
might succeed this ; but before the sea on the tar 
would have sufficiently gone down to render tt pait- 
able, a renewal of the south-easter woold bsfiik 
and go on around the compass as befim."— 'A. 
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The raOroad to the Pacific should termi- 
nate at that port which presenta the most ad- 
vantages for oar fature dockyard and great 
naval station on the Pacific. That port b 
not the Colombia river, for the reasons iast 
stated. Moreover, the month of that nver 
will be overlooked by the English from the 
ezcelleDt ports of Vanconvers Island and 
the Straits of Fnca. While our crippled 
vessels shoald be standins off and on, wait- 
ins to* get in, they woald fall an easy prey to 
inferior British criiizers, which, io safety, 
could watch their movements from the 
Straiu ofFuca.* 

Monterey aod San Francisco are beyond 
the reach of sach sarveillance ; moreover, 
they are io a better climate, and are midway 
our line of the Pacific coast/ They are in a 
most commaoding position. During the 
naval operatious in the Pacific against Mexi- 
co, our men-of-war beat out of the harbor of 
San Francisco in a ^e of wind, so easy is it 
of ingress and egress. 

The harbors of Califemia.are convenient 
for, and are even now visited by, our whale- 
men. Columbia river is not. There is a 
fleet ini the Pacific of 300 vessels, engajged 
in this business, manned by six or eight 
thousand of the best seamen of America. 

In money and in kind they expend, an- 
nually, among the islands and ports of the 
Pacific, not less than one million of dollars. 
The facilities which a railroad to California, 
would offer in enabling them to overhaul, re- 
fit, and communicate with friends and own- 
ers in New-England, would attract this 
whole fleet there ; and this vast amount of 
money would be expended in our own 
country and among our own citizens, instead 
of being disbursed broadcast, as it now is, 
over that wide ocean. As long as there are 
breakers and a bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia, there can be in that harbor no at- 
traction for our whale ships. 

The coast of California is a favorite place 
of resort for the whale. They come there to 
breed. 

The chart has two small circles of a radius 
of 3,000 miles each; one drawn from the 
mouth of the Columbia as a centre, the 
other from Monterey. The latter, from its 
exilities of ingress or egress, is in a geo- 



♦ " A rery snug harbor has, within a few years, 
been soanded out, and taken possession of by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, on the south-eastern part 
of Vancouver's Island. They have named it Victo- 
ria, and is destined to become the most important 
British seaport contiKUous to our territory. Eight- 
een feet water can be carried into its inmost re- 
cesses, which is a fine large basin. There is, be- 
sides, pretty good anchorage for (hgates outside the 
twsin. The Companv are making this their princi- 
pal shipping port ; depositing, by means of small 
craft, during the summer, all their fUrs and other 
articles for the English market at this place, which 
is safe fbr their large ships to enter during the win- 
ter season. They no longer permit them to come 
into the Columbia between November and March." 



graphical position to command the trade with 
all the places within these circles, except per- 
haps the ports of British and Russian Ame- 
rica. For six months in the year, the diffi- 
culties in crossing the bar of the Columbia 
would place these places nearer to the porta 
of California by days, if not by weeks and 
months. 

The chart also exhibits the geographical 
dividing lines of travel and of commerce. 
The broken line, through the Island of 
Japan, shows the dividing line of travel 
from London, by the overland route, to In- 
dia, and from London through the United 
States, by railroad from Charleston, via 
Memphis, to Monterey. The nearest route 
to London, ft^m all places to the east of this 
line, is through the United States ; but from 
all places to tne west of it, the nearest route 
is through the Red Sea, atid across the Isth- 
mus of Suez. These lines are all drawn with- 
out regard to time. They are mere geograph- 
ical lines, intended to represent distance in 
nautical miles. Were the railroad across the 
country completed, and the lines drawn with 
regard to time, they might probably be ex- 
tended a thousand miles or two further to 
the westward ; for much of the distance to 
be overcome by the overland route is by 
water, and there is much less railroad travel- 
ing by that route than there would be by a 
railroad across the United States. 

A passenger can accomplish as many milea 
in two days by railroad, as he can in a week 
by water. 

The other broken line shows the dividing 
line of travel between London, via the over* 
land route, and this part of the country, via 
the Atlantic and Pacific Rail-road. 

The continuous and most westerly line 
shows the dividing line of commerce be* 
tween England, on the one hand, and our 
Pacific ports on the other, supposing the 
English ships to pass, as they have to do, the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

This line exhibits many interesting facts, 
consequences, and significations. Among 
them, it shows that Uie United States are 
now in a position which will soon enable 
them, geographically^ to command the trade 
of the entire east; and that, commercially 
speaking, our country is in the centre of tba 
people of the earth, and occupies a |K>sition 
for trade and traffic with them which no 
nation that ever existed has held. 

Hitherto, in all parte of the world, except 
Europe and the West Indies, the ships of the 
two great competitors on the ocean have met 
on barely equal terms. An American and a 
British ship met in India, China, New-Hol- 
land, the Islands of the Pacific, or the porto 
of South America. One was owned in Lon- 
don or Liverpool, the other in some one of 
our Atlantic ports. To reach home, they 
both had to pursue the same route and sail 
the same number of knots. But now that 
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" New-ZeslsBd 13,100 5,000 

From Memphia, a centre poiul in Ihi 

the great natural and national highway fran 
the Gulf to the Lakes. Ibe diatance, via I'a- ' 
nama and the Sandwich lalatids, (the iiaual 
route,) to China, ia 11,700 milra: bat byjlhe 
propoaed rail-road lo Monterey and the great ' 
circle, ihence to China, the disUnce ia but ' 



lanlic, ba extended to MoDlersj, on tba 

Pacific, you might then drink tea in Chatka- 
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waa gathered in Cbitu. 
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' Francisco to be the best terminoa for dn 

great railway. I have apoken of Monlerej 
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a, geographically, to command them. Open 
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Coal has been found on the aurface, at San 
Diego and San Francisco, and Vancimver's* 
or Quadra laUnd. Formasa and the lalaudx 
of Japan abound with ihe matt excellent 
qualities of this mineral. Supposing the 
Teasela lo bo put upon this liue to perform 
not better than the " Great Western," and 
that Ihe rait-road from Charleaton, on the At 



d would perhaps he coined in our on 
inta insteaij of those of Euiope, 
I Thia ronle. as compared with one lo ill 
I Columbia river, is most convenient far I 
Urge portion of the citiiens of Pennaylvaail, 
all of Delaware, MaryUnd. Ohio, Indim, 
Illinois, Mlssonri, and of all the states Id tte 
aouthoflhem; and. conaidering the presiM 
, rnutes, quite aa convenient to the people ■/ 
I New England as ia the propoaed ronta lo th* 
Columbia. 
! Besides, thia last will be obatnicted hj 
snow and ice in the winteri the other nevtf. 
Therefore, California offer* the moat cm- 
venient lerminna for the commerce and iM- 
nest of all the states, and the moat deainbit 
one for the purposea of the general govoa- 

There ia a line of steamers already io ape- 
. ration from Valparaiso, Lima, Guayaquil, n 
, Ibe intermediate ports lo Panama. 

Under Mr. lang-a biU id' the laat Cw^iM 
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contracts have been made for another line to 
connect with this, to run to the mouth of the 
Columbia, and tonch at Monterey or San 
Francisco. From Panama to Cnina, via 
Monterey, is 8>600 miles, and from Panama, 
by water, to Monterey, is 3,200 miles. Thus 
it will be observed, that the steam com- 
munication has already been provided fur 
more than oue-tbird of the distance from 
Panama to China. 

A railroad to Monterey, and a line of 
steamers thence to China, would place our 
citizens only half the distance that they now 
are, and without such rail-road must continue 
to be, from Japan and the Celestial Empire. 

The most equitable location of a great na- 
tional railway, to be constructed for the con- 
venience of all the states, from the banks of 
the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, 
would be along the line which divides the 
United States territory west of the Mississippi 
into two equal parts. The main trunk would 
then be in the most favorable position for re- 
ceiving lateral branches from all of the states 
hereafter to be formed out of that territory. 
But the ports on the Pacific, and the charac- 
ter of the route, do not admit of such a loca- 
tion. 

I have endeavored, as you suggested, to 
determine the geographical centre of the 
present $tate$ of the confederacy. 

By one method, Memphis is as near that 
centre as may be ; by the other, it falls in 
Kentucky. 

A line drawn diagonally across the states, 
from the north-east corner of Maine, to the 
south-west comer of Texas, intersects another 
from southern Florida to the north-west cor- 
ner of Iowa, a few miles from Memphis; and 
Memphis is just about halfway between the 
mouth of the Mississippi and the head of the 
lakes, contiting from Lake Michigan. 

But if we take two other lines: one divi- 
ding the territory comprehended within the 
states from north to south, the other from 
east to west, they will cross each other in 
Kentucky, and about midway, aline between 
Nashville and Louisville. These are the two 
geographical centres of the states of the 
Union. 

Now, if we take a point about midwav 
between Memphis and Louisville, we shall 
have what, for practical purposes, may be 
called the territorial centre of the gteUea of 
the Union. I have marked this point A, on 
the chart. It is near the mouth of the Cum- 
berland. The centre of population is about 
the same parallel, but considerably to the 
eastward.'. 

The sreat circle from this territorial centre 
to San Francisco, crosses the Mississippi just 
above the mouth of the Ohio, and crosses the 
edge of the Kanzas valley. The distance of 
San Francisco from the Mississippi, at this 
point, is 1,560 nautical^ or 1,760 statute miles. 

Were the country equally favorable, this 
would certainly be the most advantageooB, 



because it would be the most convenient 
route for all the states. It will be the busi- 
ness of the topographer, the engineer, and 
the hydrosrapher on the Pacific, to determine 
the most leasible line, and the precise loca- 
tion of this great national highway. 

There is, however, another light in which 
this subject should be considered. A rail-road 
to the Pacific is eminently a military road ; 
and in the selection of a route, and a terminus 
for it. an eye should be had to its bearings as 
well to the common defence as to the general 
welfare. 

Vancouver's Island abounds in excellent 
harbors. Coal of superior quality has recently 
been found there, cropping out in great quan- 
tities on the surface. The English steamers 
on that coast use it, and pronounce it excel- 
lent. The Cormorant procured it at four 
shillings per ton, and tooR specimens of it to 
England. It is so accessible, that the Indi- 
ans mine it, and deliver it on board the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's steamers, at a mere 
nominal charge. 

That island is in a position which enables 
the power that holds it to command the 
Straits of Fuca and the mouth of the Colum- 
bia more eflfectnally, even, than Cuba, in the 
hands of a rival, would control the mouths 
of the Mississippi. By treaty, Vancouver's 
Island belongs to the English. In view of 
these facts, no one with a military eye in bis 
head would think of fixing the terminus of 
the great national highway, through which 
we aim to control, the trade of the Bast, 
under the very guns of our rival. Vancouver's 
Island enables England to command both the 
Straits of Fuca and the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. 

The mouth of that river can never become 
a naval station of much importance to us. It 
is ton near Vancouver's Island, which is to be 
the Portsmouth of England in the Pacific. Its 
approaches are exposed, and difficult — its 
egress dangerous. It is too far from the 

f)orts of California and the coast to be de- 
isnded. 

San Francisco will probably be the centre 
of our naval operations there. It is in a cen- 
tral, and therefore commanding position. It 
offers many facilities which Astoria does not. 
Suppose Cuba belonged to Great Britain, and 
we were just beginning with a system of 
national defences for our Atlantic coast : it 
would be quite as reasonable to expect our 
ships from Pensacola to pass Havana aud pro- 
tect the coasts of New-York, in a war with 
England, as it would be to expect them to 
come from the Columbia River, overlooked, 
as it will be, by the English from Vancouv. 
er's Island, and give security to the ports and 
coasts of California. 

Our Pacific coast is about one thousand 
miles in length. San Francisco is midway 
between its southern boundary and Van- 
couver's Island, and. in a military point of 
view, is in a position to command eight hiin*^ 
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dred of the thousand milee ; whereas, Faget's 
SoaDd and Columbia River, owing to the 
close proximity of Vancouver's Island and 
the dangerous bars of the river, are incapable 
of commanding so much as their three ma- 
rine leagues each. 

Respectfully, &c., M. F. Maukt. 
Hon. John C. Calhoun, 

U. S. Senate Chamber, 

CALIFORNIA. ETC.— Col. Fremont, the 
indefatigable explorer and chivalrous soldier, 
whose resignation from the army is a subject 
of so much regret, has lately published a map 
of this region, accompanied with a sketch of 
the country, possessing the liveliest interest. 
The pamphlet is but the pioneer of a more 
extensive and elaborate work upon the same 
subject. We design a few extracts, Sic. 

Colonel Fremont begins with the Sierra, a 
part of the great mountain range which ex- 
tends from the peninsula of Calirornia to Rus- 
r!an America, with no other gaps than those 
where the Columbia and Frazer's Rivers 
find their passage. *' That part of the range 
which traverses Alta California, is called the 
Sierra Nevada, dividing California into two 
parts, and exercises a decided influence on 
the climate, soil, and productions of each." 

East of the Sierra Nevada, and between it 
and the Rocky Mountains, is an extraordinary 
region, termed the Great Basin. ** It is a 
singular feature : a basin of some five hun- 
dred miles diameter every way, between four 
and five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, shut in all around by mountains, with its 
own system of lakes and rivers, and having 
no connection whatever with the sea Partly 
arid, and sparsely Inhabited, the general cha- 
racter of the Oreat Basin is that of a desert, 
but with great exceptions, there being many 
parts of it very fit for the residence of a civil- 
ized people ; and of these parts, the Mor- 
mons have lately establishea themselves in 
one of the largest and best. Mountain is the 
predominating structure of the interior of the 
Basin, with plains between — the mountains 
wooded and watered, the plains arid and 
sterile." In this Oreat Bonn are situated the 
vast Salt and Utah Lakes, besideA numerous 
smaller bodies of water. The Humboldt 
River, within the same limits, is the most 
important. 

" This nver pomesma qualities which, in the pro- 
gress or events, msy give it both value and fkme. It 
lies on the line of travel to Caliibrnia and Oregon, and 
itt the best route now known through the Great Ba«in, 
and the one traveled by emigranu. Its direction, 
nearly cant and west, is the right course for that travel. 
It furnishes a level, unobstructed way fbr nearly 
three hundred miles, and a continuous supply of the 
indispensable articles of water, wood, and grass. 
Its head is towards the Great Salt Lake, and conse- 
quently towards the Mormon settlement, which 
must become a point in the line of emigration to 
California and the lower Columbia. Its termination 
is within fiAy miles of the base of the Sierra Neva- 
da, and opposite the Salmon Trout River Pass— a 
pass only seven thousand twu hundred feet above 



the level of the sea, and less than half that abort 
the level of the basin, and leading into the valley of 
the Sacramento, some forty miles ^north of Nnen 
Helvetia. These properties give to this river a pro- 
spective value in future communications with the 
Pacific Ocean ; and the profile view on the north of 
the map shows the elevations of the present travel* 
ing route, of which it is apart, from the South'Paa, 
in the Rocky Mountains, to the bay of San Franeu- 
co." 

The winter of 1843, M4, within the baiio, 
says Col. Fremont, was remarkable for tba 
same open, pleasant weather, rarely inte^ 
rupted by rain or ^ snow. In fact, there is 
nothing in the climate of this great interior 
region, elevated as it is, and surrounded and 
traversed by snowy motmtains, to prevent 
civilized man from making it his home, and 
findiiie in its arable parts the means of a com- 
fortable subsistence, and this the Mormoot 
will probably soon prove, in the parts aboat 
the Great Salt Lake. The progresa of their 
settlement is already great. On the first of 
April, of the preseut year, they had three 
thousand acres in wheat; seven saw and 
grist-mills ; seven hundred houses in a forti- 
fied enclosure of sixty acres, and stock and 
other accompaniments of a flourishing settle- 
ment. 

To tho westward of the Sierra Nevada, wnd 
reaching to the sea, is another region of Cali- 
fornia, considered by Col. Fremont Its 
breadth varies between 150 and 200 miles, 
and the area contained is 100,000 sqinre 
miles. 

West of the Sierra Nevada, and between 
that mountain and the sea, is the second 
grand division of California, and the only 
part to which the name applies in the correct 
language of the coimtry. It is the occupied 
and inhabited part, and ao different in chara^ 
ter — so divided by the mountain wall of the 
Sierra from the Great Basin above — as to 
constitute a region to itself, with a structore 
and configuration~-a soil, clinoato, and pr^ 
ductions— «f \ti own ; and as northern Perai 
may be referred to as some type of the formeft 
so may Italy be referred to as some point of 
comparison for the latter. North ana sootfaf 
this region embraces about ten degrees oC 
latitude — from 32^, where it touches the p» 
ninsula of California, to 42^, where it bouads 
on Oregon. East and west, from the Si^ra 
Nevada to the sea, it will average, in the mid- 
dle parts. 150 miles; in the northem part^t 
200^giving an area of above 100,000 sqoari 
miles. Looking westward from the sommit 
of the Sierra, the main feature presented ii 
the long, low, broad valley of the Joaqoia 
and Sacramento rivers — the two valleys form- 
ing one>— five hundred miles long, aind fifij 
broad, lying along the base of the Sierra, and 
bounded to the west by the low coast rao§s 
of mountains, which separates it from the sea. 
Lonsdark lines of timber indicate the stream* 
and origlit spots mark the intervening plaioi» 
Lateral ranges, parallel to the Sierra Nevada 
and the coast, make the structure of the coafr* 
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try, and break it into a tarface of valleys and 
mountains — the valleys a few hundred, and 
the mountains two to four thousand feet 
above the sea. These form greater masses, 
and become more elevated in the north, 
where some peaks, as the Shastl, enter the 
regions of perpetual snow. Stretched along 
the mild coast of the Pacific, with a general 
elevation in its plains and valleys of only a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea — 
and backed by the long and lofty wall of the 
Sierra — mildness and geniality may be as- 
■amed as the characteristic of its climate. 
The inhabitant of corresponding latitudes on 
the Atlantic side of this continent, can with 
difficulty conceive of the soft air and soothern 
productions under the same latitudes in the 
maritime region of Upper Oalifomia. The 
singular beauty and purity of the sky in the 
south of this region is characterised by Hum- 
boldt as a rare phenomenon, and all travelers 
realize the truth of his deacription. 

The present condition of the country af- 
fords but slight data for forming correct 
opinions of the agricultural capacity and fer- 
tility of the soil. Vancouver found, at the 
mission of San Buenaventura, in 1792, lati- 
tude 34® 16', apples, pears, plums, figs, 
oranges, grapes, peaches, and pomegranates, 
growing together with the plaintain, banana, 
cocoa-nut, sugar-cane and indigo, ail yielding 
fruit in abundance and of excellent quality. 
Humboldt mentions the olive-oil of Califor- 
nia as equal to that of Andalusia; and the 
wine like that of the Canary Islands. At 
present, but little remains of the high and 
Tarious cultivation which had been attained 
at the missions. Under the mild and patei^ 
Dal administration of the " Father 9** the do- 
cile character of the Indians was made 
available for labor, and thousands were em- 
ployed in the fields, the ^orchards, and the 
vineyards. At present, but little of this for- 
mer cultivation is seen. The fertile valleys 
are oversrown with wild mustard; vine- 
yards and olive orchards, decayed and neg- 
lected, are among the remaining vestiges ; 
only in some places do we see the evidences 
of what the country is capable. At San 
Buenaventura, we found the olive trees, in 
January, bending under the weight of neg- 
lected fruit; ana the mission of San Luis 
Obispo (latitude 35^) is still distinguished 
for the excellence of its olives, considered 
finer and larger than those of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The productions of the south differ from 
those 01 the north and of the middle. Grapes, 
olives, and Indiau corn have been its staples, 
^th many assimilated fruits and grains. 
Tobacco has been recently introducea ; and 
the uniform summer heat which follows the 
^ret season, and ia uninterrupted by rain, 
^rould make the southern country well adapt- 
ed to cotton. Wheat is the first product of the 
Dortb, where it always conslltatad the prin. 



cipal cultivation of the missions. This pro- 
mises to be the ^ain-growing region of Cali- 
fornia. The moisture of the coast seems par^ 
ticularly suited to the potato, and to the 
vegetables common to the United States, 
which grow to an extraordinary size. 

Perhaps few parts of the world can pro- 
duce in such perfection so great a variety of 
fruits and grains as the large and various 
region enclosing the bay of San Francisco 
and drained by its waters. A view of the 
map will show that region and its great ox- 
tent, comprehending the entire valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the whole 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Grene- 
ral phrases fail to give precise ideas, and I 
have recourse to the notes in my journal to 
show its climate and productions by the test 
of the thermometer and the state of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Valleys of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. — These valleys are one, discrimi- 
nated only by the names of the rivers which 
traverse it. It is a single valley — a single 
geographical formation — near 500 miles long, 
lyinff at the western base of the Sierra Nevada, 
and between it and the coast range of moun- 
tains, and stretching across the head of the bay 
of San Francisco, with which a delia of 
25 miles connects it. The two rivers, 
San Joaquin and Sacramento, rise at opposite 
ends of this long valley, receive numerous 
streams, many of them bold rivers, from the 
Sierra Nevada, become themselves navigable 
rivers, flow toward each other, meet half 
way, and enter the bay of San Francisco to- 
gether, in the region of tide- water, making a 
continuous water line from one end to the 
other. 

The valley of the San Joaquin is about 300 
miles long and GO broad, between the slopes 
of the coast mountain and the Sierra Nevada, 
with a general elevation of only a few hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. It pre- 
sents a variety of soil, from dry and unpro- 
ductive to well-watered and luxuriantly fer- 
tile. The eastern (which is the fertile) side 
of the valley is intersected with numerous 
streams, forming large and very beautiful 
bottoms of fertile laud, wooded principally 
with white oaks, (querent longiglandOf Torr. 
and Frem.) in open sroves of handsome 
trees, often five or six feet in diameter, and 
sixty to eighty feet high. Only the larger 
streams, wnich are fifty to one hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and drain the upper parts 
of the mountains, pass entirely across the 
valley, forming the Tulare Lakes and the 
San Joaquin river, which, in the rainy sea- 
son, make a continuous stream from the head 
of the valley to the bay. The foot kills of the 
Sierra Nevada, which limit the valley, make 
a woodland country, diversified with undu- 
lating crounds and pretty valleys, and 
watered with numerous small streams 
which reach only a few miles beyond the 
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hills, the ipring* which nipply them no 
being copiaiia enough to carr^ them aero* 
theplaini. Theas uSbrd mBn^advantsgenui 
ipoK far farma, makiuE aomelioiea large bol 
loma rif rich, moist land. The rolling iurfBci 
□r ihe billi pieieota aunn^r eipoAures, ahel 
tered from Ihe wiuiia, and having a high)} 
fkvocible climate and auilable aoil, are cod 
wdered to be well adapted to the cultiiatioi 
of the grape, and will probably become th( 

?riiicipBl vine-growing region of California 
he nplinda bordering the valleya of lh> 
large itroama, are usiialTy wooded with evei'- 
^en oaka i and the intervening plains are ' 
timbered with grovea or bolt* ofeverereen 
and white ouka amnng prairie and open land. 
The inrrace of the valley conaiata of level 
plains along the Tulare Lakea and Ban Jaa- 
ifnin river, changing inia undulating and rol- 
hng ground nearer Ihe foot hilla of the monn- | 

Say 0/ Son Frmateo and Dependent 
Cmnfrr.— Tbe Bay of San Franciaco haa 
been celebrated, from <be time of ila first 
discovery, aa one of the Gneat in the world, 
and i« juitly entilied u> that character even 
under the aeamau'i view of a mere harbor. 
Bat when all the accessory edvanlagea which 
belong to it — fertile and picturesque depen- 
dent country ; mildness and salubrity of cli- 
mate; connection with Ihe great interior val- 
ley of the Sacramento and San JoaijuiQ ; its 
vast resourcea for ship timber, grain and cat- 
tle — when these adiantages are taken into 
the Bceonnt, with its geographical position 

rise* into an importance far above that of a 
mere harbor, and deservesa parlicitlar notice 
io any account of maritime Califumia. Ila 
latiludinel position is that uf Lisbon ; ils cli- 
mate i* that of southern Italy; setilementa 
upon it (or more than half a century attest its 
heallhinesa 1 bold shores and mnunlains give 
it grandeur ; the extent and rertility of its de- 
pendent coanlry give it great reaonrces lor 
agriculture, comiiieroei and populatioD. 

The bay of San Francisco la separated from 
the sea by low mountBin ranges. Looking 
from the peaks of the Sierra Nevada, Ihe 
coast mountains present an apparently con- 
tinuous line, with only a single gap. resem- 
bling a mountain pan. This is the entrance j 
to the great bay, and is the only water com- 
munication from the coast to the inlerior I 
country. Approaching from the sea, the ' 
coast preseoUa bold outline. On the sonlh, 
the bordering mountains come down in a ' 
narrow ridge of broken hilla, terminating'in I 
■ precipiloua point, agaiaal which the »ea I 
breaka heavily. On the northern aide, the ' 
mountain )ireaenla a bold promontory, rising 
in a few milei to a height of iwo or three 
tbnuiand feat. Between these poinla is Ihe 



the bay. Passing thVooah (hii gate.* the 
bay opens to Ihe right and left, eiteiidiog ia 
each direction about 35 mile*, having a lotd 
length of more than 70, and a coast of aboBt 
275 miles. It is divided, by straits aud pro- 
jecting points into three separate baTS, of 
which the northern two are called San Pabh> 
' and Snisooa bays. Within, the view pre- 
' sented is of a monntainoas country, the bay 
' resembling an inlerior lake of deep water 
I lying between parallel range* of moontaUM. 
I Islands, which have the bold character rf 

' grass covered, rising to the height of Ihraa 
and eighl hundred feet — braak ita snrfn, 
and add Io ila picturesque appearancfl. Di- 
rectly fronting the enlranoe, mouDiains a few 
miles from lie shoT« rise about 3,000 teat 
above the water, crowned by a (bresl of iha 

I Io fty cjpreii, which is viaibfe from the sea, 

land makes a conspicnoaa landmark rDrTC*< 
sels entering the bay. Behind, the migad 
peako!Alo-nl DiaTi>lB,aiMr\j 4,000 feet higk 
(3,770.) overlooks the aurronnding connUy 
ofibe bsy and San Joaqaiu. Tbe immediata 
shore of Ihe bay derives, from ita proiinat* 

I and opposite reUtion to the sea, the name of 
CDnlra cotld (connter-cuaal, or oppoaiie coasl). 
li presents a varied character of rugged aad 
broken hills, rolling and undnlaline land, aad 
rich alluvial shores backed by fertile and 
wooded ranges, suitable for Iowdi, village^ 
and farms, with which it ia beginning to ba 
dolled. A low alluvial bottom land, (everal 
miles in breadth, with occasional open wooda 
of oak, borden the foot of the moontaial 
around thesontheni arm of the bay, termioa- 
ting on a breadth of Iwenty milea in the 
fertile valley of St. Joseph, a narrow plain of 
rich soil, lyins between range* from two to 
three thousand feet high. The valley is openly 
wooded with groves of oak, free from Duder- 
bmsh, and afler Ihe spring rains covered with 
grau. Taken in connection vritb the valley 
of Sanjuan, with which it forma a conliuo- 



le hills. At the head of the bay i( 
is twenty milea broad, and about the sama 
at Ihe southern end. where the aoil i* bea«- 
tifully fertile, covered in summer with low 
or five varieliea of wild clover aevera) feat 
hifib. In many place* it is overgrown wi& 
wild mustard, growing ten or twelve feat 
high, in alraoat impenetrable fields, thrao^ 
which roads are made like lanes. On both 
sides the mountains are fertile, wooded. « 
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covered with gruaeannd tcBltered tree*. On ItliF Sacramento and San Joaquin, which en- 
Ibe w»it it ii protecled Troni the chilling in- 1 ler the San Franciecohay in the same latitude, 
flnence orihs nnrth-weit winds by tb« cutila \ nparly. as the maulh of (he Ta^s al Lislion. 
^«f0tfaf0i,(wi1d-CRt ridge,) which aepBTSt^s A delta of Iwenty-live miles in length, di- 
ll Ttom Ibe cout, Thii i> ■ gm*y and lim- 1 vided into ielands bj deep channels, connpclii 
bered moDDtaiD. watered with small Btream!i. the baj with the vallej of (be San Joaquin 
and wooded on both sides with many varie- and Sacramento, inio the nioutba of wliich 
tie»ofiree« and shrubbery, the hcBTierforeirs the lide flows, and which enter the bay to- 
of pine ■nd cypress oecupving the weslem gelher as one river. 

alope. Timber and ihinglea are DOw oli- Sncb iB the bay. and Iho proiimale coun- 
tained from this monntain : and ononf there. [ tiy md shores of the bay of San Franciaco. 
cenll^'diKOTered quicksilver mines !• on the ' j[ \g J^(,^ ^ mere indentation of the coast, but 
eastern side of the mounlain.DearlhBPaebl.> a little sea to ilaelf, connected with the ocean 
of San Jose. This range terminates on the by a defensible gale, opening out between 
south in thB Aimo «uem point of Monlerey geventy and eighty miles to the right and 
bay, and on the north declines inio a ndpe ' [^(^^ „-„„ g breadth of ten to fifteen, deep 
of broken hills about Bve miles wide, betwerzi enough for the largest ships, with bold shores 
the bay and the sea, and baviug the town .*1 auiogie ft, io„ns and ectllemenis, and fee 
SaiiFrBnciscooiilh8bByahore,ne«rilsnorth. ,i|p ^ja^ent country for cultivation. The 
"'" ""•-""'" head of the bay is about forty miles from the 

flca, and there commences its connection 
I with Ihe noble valleys of the San Joaquin 
'i'. f — ■■. ■ ^ — . ■ ; , .1 I and Sacramento. 

capable of prodnciog in areat perieclion ., , . . „,.,.. 

many fiTiits and Brains which do not thrive on I The ibmale of mandme Cohfomia m 
tfae coast in iu immediate viciuilv. Without greatly modified bjr the structure of Ibe coun- 
ttking into consideration the extraordinary 'rj. and ""^er this aspeit may be considored 
yields which have sometimes occurred. Ihe »" 'hfc divisions— the «OTi/*ern, below Point 
fair average product of wheal is estimated nl Concepcion and tho Santa Darbaramountam, 
fifty fold, or fifty for one sown. The mission about lalilude 35" ; ihe norlhtTTi. from Cape 
estoblishmeuts of SoBfo C/aro and Sob Jb«. i Mendocino, latitude 41» lo the Oregon 
in die north and of the ralley, were, in tlie boundary ; and the middle, including the hay 
proBperoQ|idaysofthemissiun», distinguished 'and basin of San Francisco and the coast 
lur llio superiority of thair wheat crops. between Point Concepcion and Cape Men- 

The slope of Hlluvial land continues en- docino. Of these three divisions Ihe rainy 
liroly aroond the eastern shore of the bay, season is longest and heaviest in the north 
intersected bj small streams, and offering and lightest in the south. Ve|elalion is gov- 
■oine pTiints which good lauding and deep cmed accordingly — coming with Ihe rains — 
water, with advantageous positions between decaying where they fail. Summer and 
the sea and interior country, indicate tur winter, m our sense of the terms, are not 
falare settlemenls. applicable lo this part of the country. It is 

The strait of Car^uinM. about one mi1c , not heat and cold, but wet and dry. which 
wide and eight or ten fathoms deep, con- mark the seasons ; and the winter months. 
nects the San Pablo and Suisoon bays ' instead of kUlingvegelalion. revive it. The 
Around these bays smaller valleys open into dry season makes a period of conseculivo 
the bordering country, and some of the I drought, the only winter in the vegelation of 
itreams have a short launch navigation, l this country, which can hardly be said at 
which serves to convey produce to Ihe bay. any lime lo cease. In foresls, where the 
Missions and targe farms were eslablishoil soil ia sheltered ; in low lands of slreams 
al the bead of navigation on these streamt, and hilly coiinlry, where the ground remains 
which are favorable sites for towns or vit- ' moist, grass continues constantly green, and 
lages. 1~he country around the Suisoon Sowers bloom in all Ihe months of Ihe year, 
bay presents smoothlow ridges and rounded In Ihe southern half of the country the long 
bills, clothed with wild oats, and more or summer drought has rendered irrigation ne- 
less openly wooded on their summits. Ap- 'ceasary ; and the cipericnceoriheminsions, 
proachiiig its northern shores from Sorurm-i ' in their prosperous day, has shown that, in 
It assumes, though in a state of nature, a ' California, as elsewhere, the driest plains 
cultivated and beautiful appearance. Wihl arc made productive, and the heaviest crops 
oats cover it in continuous fields, andheri!? ' produced, by thai mode of cultivation. With 
of cattle and bands of horses are scattered . irrigation a succession of crops may be pro- 
over low hills and partly isolated ridge", ' duced Ihrouphout the year. Salubrity anda 
where blue mists and openings amonj; , regulated mildness characleriic Ihc climate; 
Ihe abruptly-terminating hills indicate ihf . there being no prevailing diseases, and the 
__-_■. I -fjiooj Qf [jij ^ny eitremea of heat during the summer being 

Suiwon IB connected with an eipan- I checked b ' ' "" ■'--'- -- * 

■lou of the river formed by ttie Joncdon of' by light u 
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the niglit. The nights are generally cool 
and rcfrcdhmg, as is the shade during the 
hottest day. 

California, below the Sierra Nevada, is 
about the extent of Italy, geographically 
considered in all the extent of Italy from the 
Alps to the termination of the peninsula. It 
is of the same length, about the same 
breadth, consequently the same area, (about 
one hundred thousand square miles,) and 

5 resents much similarity of climate and pro- 
uctions. Like Italy, it lies north and south, 
and presents some diflerences of climate and 
productions, the effect of difference of lati- 
tude, proximity of high mountains, and con- 
figuration of the coast. Like Italy, it is a 
country of mountains and valleys : different 
from it in its internal structure, it is formed 
for unity; its large rivers being concentric, 
and its large valleys appurtenant to the great 
central bay of San Francisco, within the 
area of whose waters the dominating power 
must be found. 

Geographically, the position of this Cali- 
fornia 18 one of the best in the world ; lying 
on the coast of the Pacific, fronting Asia, on 
the line of an American road to Asia, and 
possessed of advantages to give full effect to 
Its grand geographical position. 

A CIO Mexico. — In regard to this extensive 
region, wc shall extract a few pages from the 
valuable report made by Dr. Wislizenus, at- 
tached to the expedition of Col. Doniphan, 
and printed by order of the Senate of the 
United States.* 

" New Mexico is a very mountainous coun- 
try, with a large valley in the middle, run- 
ning from north to south, and formed by the 
Rio del Norte. The valley is generally about 
twenty miles wide, and bordered on the east 
and west by mountain chains, continuations 
of the Rocky Mountains, which have receiv- 
ed here different names, as Sierra Blanca, 
de los Organos, Oscura, on the eastern side, 
and Sierra de los Grullas, de Acha, de los 
Miinbres, towards the west. The height of 
these mountains south of Santa Fe may, 
upon an average, be between six and eight 
thousand feet, while near San Fe, and in the 
more northern regions, some snow-covered 
peaks are seen that may rise from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet above the sea. The mountains 
are principally composed of igneous rocks, 
as granite, sienite, diorit, basalt, &c. On 
the higher mountains excellent pine timber 
grows ; on the lower, cedars, and sometimes 
oak ; in the valley of the Rio Grande, mez- 
quite. 

" The main artery of New-Mexico is the 
Rio del Norte, the longest and largest river 
in Mexico. Its head waters were explored 

* The reader will find a lengthy and compliment- 
ary review of this Report in the July No. ofthat roost 
intereHiing western work, published ia St. Louis, 
and entitled tlie Western Journal, 



in 1807 by Captain Pike, between 37® and 
38° north latitude ; but its highest sources 
are supposed to be about two degrees £ulher 
north, in the Rocky Mountains, near the he^d 
waters of the Arkansas and the Rio Grande, 
(of the Colorado of the west.) Following a 
generally southern direction, it runs through 
New-Mexico, where its principal affluent is 
the Rio Chamas from the west, and winds 
its way then in a south-eastern direction 
through the states of Chihuahua, Coahuila 
and Tamaulipas, to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
twenty-five aegrees fifty-six minutes north 
latitude. Its tributaries in the latter skates 
are the Pecos, from the north ; the Con- 
chos, Salado, Alamo, and San Juan, from the 
south. The whole course of the river, in a 
straight line, would be near 1,200 mi|es ; but 
by the meandering of its lower half, it runs 
at least about 2,000 miles, from the region 
of eternal snow to the almost tropical cli- 
mate of the gulf. The elevation of the 
river above the sea near Albuquerque, in 
New-Mexico, is about 4,800 feet; in EI 
Paso del Norte about 300 ; and at Key- 
nosa, between three and four hundred miles 
from its mouth, about 170 feet. The fall of 
its water appeared to be, between Albuquer- 
que and £1 Paso, from two to three feet in 
a mile, and below Reynosa one foot in two 
miles. The fall of the river is seldom used 
as a motive power, except for some floor 
mills, which are oftener worked by nrales 
than by water. The principal advantage 
which is at present derived from the river ii 
for agriculture, by their well-managed sys- 
tem of irrigation. As to its navigation in 
New-Mexico, I doubt very much if even ca- 
noes could be used, except perhaps during 
May or June, when the river is in its highest 
state, from the melting of the snow in the 
mountains. The river is entirely too shal- 
low, and interrupted by too many sand-bars, 
to promise anything for navigation. On the 
southern portion of the river the recent ex- 
ploration by Captain Sterling, of the United 
States steamer Major Brown, has proved 
that steamboats may ascend fix>m the gulf as 
far as Laredo, a distance of 700 miles. Al- 
though said steamboat did not draw over two 
feet of water, yet the explorers of that resioD 
express their opinion, that ^by spending 
some $100,000 in a proper improvement <n 
the river above Mier, boats drawing four feet 
could readily ply between the mouth of the 
Rio Grande and Laredo.' Whenever a closer 
connection between this head point of navi- 
gation and New-Mexico shall be considerFd, 
nothing would answer but a railroad, cross- 
ing from the valley of the Rio Grande to the 
high table land in the state of Chihoahoa. 

*' The saU in the valley of the Rio del Norta 
in New-Mexico, is generally sandy, and looks 
poor, but by irrigation it produces ahoodaat 
crops. Though agricoltore ii cviied on in t 
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Tery primitive way, with the hoe alooe, or 
with a roagh plow, made often entirely of 
wood, without any particle of iron, they raise 
large quantities of Indian com and wheat, 
beans, onions, red peppers, and some fruits. 
The most fertile part of the valley begins be> 
low Santa Fe, along the river, and is called 
'rio abigo/ or (the country) down the river. 
It is not uncommon there to raise two crops 
within one year. The general dryness of 
the climate, and the aridity of the soil in 
NeW'Mezico, will always confine agriculture 
to the valleys of the water courses, which 
are as rare as over all Mexico— such, at least, 
as contain running water throughout the year. 
But this important defect may be remedied 
by artesian wells. On several occasions I 
remarked on the high table-land from Santa 
Fe south, that in a certain depth layers of 
clay are found, that may form reservoirs of 
the sunken water-courses from the eastern 
and western mountain chain, which, by the 
iniproved method of boring, or artesian wells, 
might easily be made to yield their water to 
the surface. If experiments to that effect 
■hould prove successful, the progress of agri- 
culture in New-Mexico would be more rapid, 
and even many dreaded ' Jomadas' mi^bt be 
changed from waterless deserts into cultivated 
plains. But at present, irrigation from a 
water-course is the only available means of 
carrying on agriculture. The irriration is 
effected by damming the streams and throw- 
ing the water into larger and smaller ditches 
(aeequiat) surrounding and intersecting the 
whole cultivated lana. The inhabitants of 
towns and villages, therefore, locate their 
lands together, and alot to each one a part of 
the water at certain periods. These cummou 
fields are generally without fences, which are 
less needed, as the grazing stock is guarded 
by herdsmen. The finest fields are generally 
seen on the haeietuUu, or large estates, be- 
longing to the rich property-holders in New- 
Mexico. These haciendas are apparently a 
remnant of the old feudal system, where 
large tracts of land, with the appurtenances of 
Indian inhabitants as serfs, were granted by 
the Spanish crown to their vassals. The great 
number of human beings attached to these 
haciendas are, in fact, nothing more than 
serfs; they receive from their masters only 
food, lodg^ing, and clothing, or perhaps a 
mere nominal pay, and are uierefore kept in 
constant debt and dependence to their land- 
lords ; so that if old custom and natural in- 
dolence did not prevail among them to stay 
with their hereditary masters, the enforce- 
ment of the Mexican laws against debtors 
would be sufficient to continue their servitude 
from generation to generation. This actual 
slavery exists throughout Mexico, in spite of 
its liberal constitution; and as long as this 
TOUtradiction is not abolished, the declama- 
tions of the Mexican press against the slavery 
of the United States must appear ashy pooriu- 
calcant. 



*' Besides agriculture, the inhabitants of 
New-Mexico pay a great deal of attention to 
the raising of stock, as horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep and goats. Their stock is all rather of 
a small size, because they care very little for 
the improvement of the breed ; but it in- 
creases very fast, and as no feeding in stables 
is needed in the winter, it gives them very 
little trouble. There are large tracts of land 
in New-Mexico, too distant from water to be 
cultivated, or in too mountainous parts, which 
afford, nevertheless, excellent pasturage for 
millions of stock during the whole year ; but 
unfortunately here, as well as in the state of 
Chihuahua, the raising of stock has been 
crippled by the invasions of the hostile In- 
dians, who considered themselves secret 
partners in the business, and annually took 
their share away. 

*' A third much-neglected branch of indus- 
try in New-Mexico are the mines. A great 
many now deserted mining places in New- 
Mexico prove that mining was pursued with 
greater zeal in the old Spanish times than at 
present, which may be accounted for in va- 
rious ways, as the present want of capital, 
want of knowledge in mining, but especially 
the unsettled state of the country and the 
avarice of its arbitrary rulers. The moun- 
tainous parts of New- Mexico are very rich in 
gold, copper, iron, and some silver. Gold 
seems to be found to a large extent in all the 
mountains near Santa Fe, south of it in a dis- 
tance of about 100 miles, as far as Gran Qui- 
vira, and north for about 120 miles up to the 
river Sangre de Cristo. Throughout this 
whole region gold dust has been abundantly 
found by the poorer classes of Mexicans, who 
occupy themselves with the washing of this 
metal out of the mountain streams. At pre- 
sent, the old and the new Placet, near Santa 
Fe, have attracted most attention, and not 
only gold washes, but some gold mines too, 
are worked there. They are, so far as my 
knowledge extends, the only gold mines 
worked now in New-Mexico. But as I have 
made from Santa Fe an excursion there for 
the special purpose of examining those mines, 
I must refer the reader, in relation to them, 
to that chapter of my narrative. As to the 
annual amount of gold produced in New- 
Mexico, I am unable to give even an estimate. 
But as nearly all the gold of New-Mexico is 
bought up by the traders, and smuggled out 
of the country to the United States, I believe 
that a closer calculation of the gold produced 
in New-Mexico could be made in the diffe- 
rent minU of the United States than in Mexico 
itself.* Several rich silver mines were, in 
Spanish times, worked at Avo, at Cerrillos, 
and in the Nambe mountains, but none at 

* At pages 32-3 the author says : " The annual 
production of gold in the two Placer* seems to vary 
considerable. In some years it was estimated Oom 
$30,000 to $40,000 per annum; in others, fVom 
$60,000 to $80,000, and in latter years even as high 
as $250,000 per annum." 



prewDt. Capper !■ found in abundance 
ihrougliout llie countrf, but principallj' at 
1b> Tijerus, Jemae, Abiquiu, Guudrlupita do 
Mora, eig. I beard of but ode topper mine , 
trorked. at preaeot south of Ibe Placrrs. Iron, | 
though alwi abandantlj found, it entirely 
overlooked. Coal hu beua discovered in ' 
difiereal lucalitiea, bb b the RatOQ rnoan- 
taiae, near ihe village of Jemcz, luulli-weit 
of Santa Fa, in a placs Miulh of the rUcera. 
•tc. Oypium, common and arlenite, ore 
found in large (joaolitiei in^Meiico : moat ex- 
teniive layers of it, I underataud. exigt in the 
mouulains near Algodonee, on the Eio del 
Norte, and ia tbe neiRliborhood of the cele- 
brated ' Salinaa.' It is used aa commot) lime 
for nbiLe-waahiug, and the cryBtalline ar >ete- 
nila instead of \>viiidnw glau. About four , 
days traveling, (probably one huadred miles,) 
■outli-Buiilheast of Santa Ke.nnlbe high table 
land betweeu tbe Rio del Norte and Pecos, 
are some eiteniive lali lakei, or 'lo/tnai,' 
from which all the ull (muriale of aoda) 
med in Nsw-Mezico ia procured. Latge 
caravans go there everj year from Santa Fe 
in Ihe dry aeaaon, and return with as much as 
tbej can transport. Tbev exchange, gene- 
rally, one bnahel of lalt for one of Indian 
com, or sell it for one, and even two dollars 

" Not far from these satinas the rains of an 
old city are found, of Ihe fabulous ' la Gran 

this place ii, that a very targe and weallhy 
city was once here liluated. with very rich 
mines, ihe produce of which was once or 
twice a year aent to Spain. At one seaaon, 
when Ihey were making extraordinary pre- 
paralioiis for Iranaporling the precious metals, 
tbe Indiana attacked ihomi whereupon the 
miners buried their Ireaaurei. worth Rfty 
millions, and left the city together ; but they 
were all killed except two, who went lu 
Mexico, giving the particulars of tbe affair, 
Bod aoliciting aid to return ; but the diatance 
being » great, and the Indiana lo numeroua, 
nobody would advance, and the thing was 
dropped. One of the two went to New- 
Orleaua. then under the dominion of Spain, 
raised Sve hundred men, and started by way 
of the Sabine, but was never heard ul after- 
wards. 80 far the report. Within the laat 
fanr years several Americaot and Frenchmen 
have viaUed the place; and, allhnugb they 
have not found the treasure, they certify at 
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doubt, a Spanish mining towu,ond it ie not m 
likely lliat It was deaLroyeil in 16B0. in tl. 
general, luccessrul iuaurrection of the ludiai 
u New-Mexico agsinat tbe Spaniards. D 
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gOM tbe probability that it waa Dnginatl; a: 
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aid Indian city, into which the Spaniards, M 
in several other instances, had intruded theD- 

leKes, and aubaequentty abandoned it. F1I^ 
ilier inveatigalion, it ia to be hoped, will clear 
ap this point. 

" The ctimatt of New-Mexico is, of conne, 
rery diflerent in the higher, mountalnoni 
parts, from the lower valley of the Rio M 
S'orte ; but generally taken, it ia temperate, 
constant, and healthy. The aumroci heal 
in the valley of the river will aomelimes liu 
LO nearly lOQo Farenheil, but tbe nighta an 
ilwa>a cool and pleasant. The winters an 
much longer and more severe than in Cbj- 
buahua. the higher mountaina are alntja 
covered with anow, and ice and soon an 
common in Santa Fee ; but the Kio del 
Morte is never frozen with ice thick enough 
(0 admit the passage of bones and cariiagea, 
IB waa formerly believed. The aky ii 

generally clear, and the atmosphere dry, 
etween July and October, rain falls ; but 

md regular as in tbe aouthem states. Di>- 
ease seems to be very little known, eictpt 
some inSammations and lypboidal fevers in 

■' The whole population of New-Melito 
waa, in 1793, according to a census, 30.953 : 
in 1833 it was calculated lo amount to 
&S,3G0, and that number to consiil of I.SS 
Gapuchines. (native Spaniards,) 4.30 Crv- 
oles, S.20 Meslizea of all grades, and lO.SO 
of Pueblo Indiana. In 1S42. the population 
was estimated at 67,026, and at present it 
about 70,000 aouls." 

"The nltrt of NtK-Mtxieo, under lb* 
Mexican government, used to be a governor 
and legislative power, (junta departmental,) 
but as the latter was more a nominal than < 
real power, the governor waa genrraUj 
unrestrained, and subject only lo tbe law ot 
revolution, which the New-Mexicans used 
to aJminister very freeiy. by upsetting tha 
gubernatorial chair as often as the whole 
Hepublic did that of the president. Got- 
emor Armijo. the last ruler of New- Mexico. 
before it waa invaded by the Americana, had 
already received his full share of comment 
from the public press. He is one of thosa 
smart, eeir-confident men, who; like thrii 
prototype, Santa Anna, are aware that ihs 
wheel of fortune is always turning, and thil 
the Mexicans are a moat credulous and easily 
deceived people ; and although at present 
he is a fugitive from bia country, and sub- 

. dued, I have no doubt he will, before long, 
appear once more on the alage, and by soma 
means come into power again. The judi- 
ciary power in New-Mexico baa always 
been aa dependent aa the governor wis 
independent. Betides, that, the clergy, ai 

; well aa the military claaa, bad their own 
courts ofjuotice. In relation lo Ihe general 
government of Mexico, Nen-Meiico lu 
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always maintained greater independence 
than most of the other states — partly from 
its disUnce from Mexico, and partly from 
the spirit of opposition in the inhabitants, 
who derived very little benefit from their 
connection with the Republici and would, 
therefore, not be taxed without an equiva- 
lent. Several times the general government 
tried to introduce in New-Mexico the so-« 
called estanquillas, or the sale of tobacco in 
all its forms, as a monopoly of the general 

Sovernment ; but it never succeeded In 
le same way the introduction of copper 
coin was resisted. The loose connection 
with the mother-country will aid a great 
deal itfl annexation to the United States, 
provided that the latter will bestow upon it 
what the Mexican government never could 
— stability of government, safety of property 
and personal rights, and especially pro- 
tection from the hostile Indians. 

** Sania Fe is one of the oldest Spanish 
settlements in New-Mexico ; its origin 
dates, probably, as far back as the end of the 
sixteenth century. It lies in 35 deg., 41 
min., 6 sec, north latitude, and 106 deg., 2 
min., 30 uec, longitude west of Greenwich.* 
Its elevation above the sea, according to my 
own observations, is 7,047 feet. 

** Santa Fe lies in a direct line about 
twenty miles east of the Rio del Norte, in a 
wide plain, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains. The eastern mountains are 
the nearest; those towards the northeast, 
the Taos mountains, the highest ; some of 
their snow-capped peaks are supposed to be 
from four to five thousand feet higher than 
Santa Fe. A small creek, that comes from 
the eastern mountains,' provides the town 
with water, and runs about twenty-five miles 
south-west from it into the Hio del Norte. 
There is no timber on the plains, but the 
mountains are covered with pine and cedar. 
The soil around Santa Fe is poor and 
sandy ; without irrigation, scarcely any- 
thing can be raised. There is no good 
pasturage on the plains ; stock is generally 
sent to the mountains, and only . asses, 
mules, and goats — the stock of the poorer 
classes — are kept near the settlements. 

" The climate of Santa Fe is rather 
pleasant ; not excessively warm in the sum- 
mer, and moderately cold in the winter, 



* This i.s the result of the most numerous astrono- 
mical observations made by Lieut. Emory, of the 
engineer corps, during his stay in Santa Fe, and 
which he has kindly allowed me to refc'r to. The 
result of my own abservations for latitude, made 
daring my nhort sojourn in Santa Fe, differs firom his 
but in seconds. Dr. J. Gregg had already determined 
it as in 35 deg. 41 min. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt as to the real latitude of Santa Fe. Neverthe- 
less, nil the Mexican maps have generally laid it 
nearly one degree (ttrther north. This northern ten- 
dency of Mexican maps I ftbserved on many other 
poinui where 1 made obeervatloas for latitude. 



though snow is a common occurrence. 
Nearly all the year the sky is clear, and the 
atmosphere dry. All the houses in Santa 
Fe are built of adobes, but one story high, 
with fiat roofs ; each house in a square form, 
with a court or open area in the centre. 
The streets are irregular, narrow and dusty. 
The best looking place is the *■ plaza,' a 
spacious square, one side of which the 
so-called palacio, the residence of the gov- 
ernor, occupies. The palace is a better 
building than the rest ; it has a sort of 
portico, and exhibits two great curiosities, 
to wit : windows of slass, and festoons of: 
Indian ears. Glass is a great luxury in 
Santa Fe ; common houses have shutters 
instead of windows, or quite small windows 
of selenite, (crystalized gypsum.) The fes- 
toons of Indian ears were made up of several 
strings of dried ears of Indians, killed by the 
hired parties that are occasionally sent out 
against hostile Indians, and who are paid a 
certain sum for each head. In Chihuahua, 
they make a great exhibition with the whole 
scalps of Indians which they happen to kill 
by proxy ; the refined New-Mexicans show 
but the ears. Among the distinguished 
buildmgs in Santa Fe, I have to mention yet 
two churches with steeples, but of very com- 
mon construction. 

" The inhabitants of Santa Fe are a mixed 
race of Spanish and Indian blood, though 
the latter prevails. The number of inhabi- 
tants was, in former times, reported as high as 
4,000 ; at present it contains at most 3,000 ; 
and with the surrounding settlements be- 
longing to the jurisdiction of Santa Fe, 
about 6,000. The manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of Santa Fe are those of the 
whole of Northern Mexico ; they are indolent, 
frugal, sociable, very fond of gambling and 
fandangos, and the lower class, at least, 
exceedingly filthy. As in most Mexican 
towns, I was at a loss to find out by what 
branch of industry the mass of the people 
support themselves ; and I came at last to 
the conclusion, that if from natural indolence 
they work as little as possible, their ex- 
treme frugality, too, enables them to subsist 
upon almost nothing." 

CALIFORNIA— The New American El 
DoR.\no, 1850. — Though the public mind, 
both in Europe and in this country, has been 
so much excited within the last two years, 
upon the subject of California, as to cause 
every hint or suggestion relating to its con- 
dition or prospects, to be greedily sought 
after and examined, no matter from what 
source emanating, we have thought it so 
difilicult to sift the truth from the error, where 
the field for exaggeration was so ample, that 
our pages have presented little, if anything, 
to the reader upon the subject. We have pre- 
ferred to await developments and that settled 
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calm which, sooner or later, is sure to follow 
in the train of every excitement of the body 
politic. 

Though this period can hardly he said yet 
to have arrived, it will he admitted the circum- 
stances are far more favorable for a judicious 
opinion than they have previously been. The 
embellishments of letter-writers have given 
place to the more minute and well-considered 
reports of government agents, selected for 
their ability, and with few, if any, motives 
for misrepresentation. We have selected 
the labors of two of these agents, (T. Butler 
King and T. O. Larkin,) as a text for the 
remarks which will follow, and shall embody 
such facts from other sources as may tend to 
the further illustration of the subject. 

The political condition of California may 
be briefly described. On the treaty of peace, 
the mail and revenue laws of the United 
States were extended over the territory, but 
in every other respect the Mexican system, 
such as it had previously existed, was left 
in full force and obligation. Scarcely a 
single copy of the laws of Mexico were to be 
found in the country, and, of consequence, 
a system of rule succeeded, which was ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary and unequal. Extortion 
became frequent ; land titles were involved 
in confusion — even injustice was preferable 
to litigation. The growth of cities carried 
with it none of the mcidents and powers of 
municipal governments. The Federal au- 
thorities, though receiving millions from the 
customs, paid back nothing toward advancing 
the condition of the community. DissatiS' 
faction was the natural and necessary result. 

Meanwhile, the tide of emigration, with 
extraordinary impetus, was setting into the 
country. The insatiate thirst for gold im- 
pelled hundreds and thousands, from every 
port and haven of the Union, toward the 
shores of El Dorado. Again was revived 
the days of Cortez and Pizarro and Raleigh, 
and, as in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, bands of adventurers were organized 
for distant and perilous ' voyages, and with 
the highest hopes and enthusiasm. No class 
of society escaped the contagion. The more 
intelligent and enterprising were the first to 
move, and every gale from the far west 
wafted the tidings of gold and precious gems, 
scattered, as it were, upon the surface of 
this almost fabled region, with greater pro- 
fusion than they were emboweled in the 
famed Ophir and Tarshish of antiquity- 
Enthusiasm grew to higher and higher pitch, 
and has even at this moment, lost little of 
its intensity. 

It is remarkable of the Americans, that 
they are an order-loving and law-abiding 
people, in the strictest sense of these terms. 
The condition of things found by them in 
California could not long subsist. Govern' 
ment seems to be, with them, an instinct 



and a passion. Three legislatnre bodies were 
organized, respectively, at San Franciico, 
Sonora and Sacramento, with the prospeet 
of others still, and of much confusion and 
conflict of laws and institutions. Congress 
adjourned without extending any relief to the 
country. The conviction became strons 
with the people, that the time for action had 
arrived, and that the remedies were in theii 
own hands. At the call of General Riley, 
they met in convention in Monterey, and, 
after protracted discussions, adopted a state 
constitution and government, and elected 
two senators and a representative, who now 
await, at Washington, a seat in the Congress 
of the nation. 

It is not our province now to discuss the 
political questions which are exciting so 
much debate in the country, in regard to the 
admission of this new state. There are many 
circumstances about which we have never 
been satisfied in the movement. A militaiy 
officer takes the lead in ordering a conven- 
tion of the people. There is no ac<;ount of 
any previous census officially taken. What 
were the qualifications of voters 1 how many 
were emigrants from foreign countries, and 
not naturalized? what proportion had any 
fixed purpose of domicile in the country? 
These are important points we have never 
seen determined. Wiiat influences, other 
than the unbiassed judgment of the people, 
were brought to bear in giving a turn so novel 
to their anairs 1 We have had difficulties m 
our mind at every step, upon all of these 
heads, and do not hesitate frankly to confess 
them. 

There is something extraordinary, to be 
sure, in the whole case, which should pro- 
tect it from the stringency of general nues. 
Yet the precedent does not appear the best 
in the world, to be established. If allowed, 
it should be only upon its own peculiar exi- 
gencies, and upon the express condition of 
furnishing no rule for future conduct 

We make this remark from nothing con- 
tained in the instrument adopted by the Ca* 
lifomians, for their goverrmaent. They had 
a right to insist upon the exclusion of slare- 
ry, if they might make a constitution at all; 
though there is this, at the same time, to 
which the South may well object. This te^ 
ritory was acquired by our common blood and 
treasure. It is no sooner ours, than an 
effort is made by the free States of the 
North, to exclude us from occupying it with 
our property. Such is the strength and 
power of the northern opposition, that pr<^ 
perty, which is ever timid, and will seek no 
nazaids, is excluded from the countiy in ths 
person of the slave, and southerners azt 
forced, willingly or not, to remain at home. 
Emigrants, meanwhile, crowd from the 
North. They mould public sentiment in Cali- 
fornia. Their first act is to confirm the o* 
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^u$ion of their souUiem confederates 1 Is 
it well to say that the contention embraced 
a majority of southerners ? Does this affect 
this case, if true 1 Public men, the world 
over, will accord their principles to the doc- 
trines that are popular. Elected with a full 
knowledge of the views of their constituency, 
we can suppose few of them hardy enough, 
•nd independent enough, to brave political 
death by running counter to the prevailing 
■entiment. They were not free to act in the 
circumstances of the country. They were 
Irat recording a judgment which was previ- 
ously fonncd, and for which they had no re- 
sponsibility. 

The population of Upper California was 
estimated, in 1802, to consist of 15,562 con 
verted Indians, and 1,800 of other classes. 
In 1831, the number of Indians had increased 
to 18,683, and the whites, etc., to 4,342, 
making a total of 23,025 in the whole terri- 
tory. At the close of the Mexican war, it 
was supposed there were 15,000 Americans 
ttnd Califomians in the country. By the Ist 
January, 1850, the number of American 
emi^ants increased 80,000, while those of 
foreign birth increased 20,000, making a 
pqresent total population of 115,000 to 120,- 
000, exclusive of Indians. These Indians, 
who are not converted, inhabit the mountains, 
are a very low order of beings, and enter- 
tain little friendship for our people. Their 
number has been estimated as high as 
800,000. ♦ 

We have been accustomed to the most 
unfavorable reports, in regard to the climate 

♦ Mr. Larkin says : " Ist. The population of Call- 
tmiia in July, 184A, was about 15,000, exclaslTe of 
bdians ; in July, 1840, it is about 35,000 to 40,000. 
The Americans are the lesser half of the people. 
From July to January, 1850, probablv 40,000 Ameri- 
eans, by land and water, will reach this country, 
and after September, the Europeans will commence 
arrivinft here. By January, 1650, we shall number 
80,00<) to 100,000 people, and in 1851, from 175,000 
to 200,000. 

''2d. The character of the natives prior to July, 
1846, was proverbial for inactivity, indolence, and 
an unwillingness to learn or improve. They had no 
wish or desire to indulge, or enjoy themselves, in 
any new or foreign customs, and they were happy, 
and kind and hospitable to all strangers. Foreign 
residents, happily situated among the natives, im- 
proving their advantages, gradually became men of 
property, and many of them have married into some 
of the principal families in California. 

" Very many of our emigrants are Mexicans and 
South Americans— laborers (peont) of the most ab- 
ject class— mild and inoffensive in their general 
manners, who are guided with ease. They are, 
liowever, slothftil, ignorant, and, ttom early life, 
addicitd to gambling. They will sleep under the 
eanopy of a tree, and enjoy themselves to the (VUl, if 
tliey have a blanket, or a sheet, with which to 
anwrap themselves ; and they are content if they 
liave only paper cigars to last them a week, 
and a mountebank to resort to at will. This class 
of men are brought, by their employers, from Chili, 
Peru and Mexico. The employers are men of ease 
and urbanity, who will, in time, take their departure 
ftom this country— most of their laborers, or peons, 
Tsroaining behind, to live and die here." 



of California. Mr. King goes very full into 
the subject, and presents many interesting 
facts. He thinks, upon the whole, it wiU 
compare favorably with our northern states, 
whatever may be the first impressions of 
settlers, in the novelty of their position. In 
consequence of the well ascertained results 
of the currents of air, as influenced by the 
earth's motion on its axis, the climate of Ca- 
lifornia is divided into two great seasons of 
wet and dry, the former embracing the pe- 
riod, at San Francisco, from the middle of 
November until the middle of May. From 
the prevalence of cold winds and fogs along 
the coast, the summer season is more un- 
comfortable, to strangers, than the winter. 
As the interior is penetrated, the case is 
different, the days being by no means so hot, 
and the nights cool and pleasant. This rule 
obtains in the valleys of Sacramento and 
Joaquin. On the Sierra Nevada, the ther- 
mometer frequently ranges from 110® to 
115^ in the shade, during two or three hours 
of the day. The nights, on the other hand, 
are cool and invigorating. From meteo- 
rological records, kept in various parts of 
the territory, great variety of temperature 
is observable, which has, no doubt, given 
rise to the various and conflicting opinions, 
so generally current. Mr. King well re- 
marks : 

" Those who take up their residence in the val- 
leys, which are situated between the great plain of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the coast 
range of hills, find the climate, especially in the dry 
season, as healthfbl and pleasant as it is possible for 
any climate to be, which possesses sufficient heat to 
mature the cereal grains and edible roots of the tem- 
perate zone. 

"The division of the year into two distinct sea- 
sons, wet and drv, impresses those who have been 
accustomed to the variable climate of the Atlantic 
States unflivorably. The dry appearance of the 
country in summer, and the difficulty of moving 
about in winter, teem to impose serious difficulties 
in the way of agricultural prosjierity, while the 
many and decided advantages resulting from the 
mildness of winter, and the bright, clear weather 
of summer, are not appreciated. These will appear 
when I come to speak of the productions of Califor- 
nia. We ought not to be surprised at the dislike 
which the emigrants frequently express to the cli- 
mate. It is so unlike that from which they come 
that they cannot readily appreciate its advantages, 
or become reconciled to its extremes of dry ana 
wet. 

" If a native of California were to go to New Eng- 
land in winter, and see the ground frozen and 
covered with snow, the streams with ice, and find 
himself in a temperature many degrees colder than 
he had ever experienced before, ho would probably 
be as much surprised that the people could, ur would 
live in so inhospitable a region, as any immigrant 
ever has been at what he has seen or felt in Califor- 
nia. 

" So much are our opinions influenced by early 
impressions, the vicissitudes of the seasons with 
which we are familiar, love of countr>', homo and 
kindred, that we ought never to hazard a hasty 
opinion, when we come in contact with circum- 
stances entirely different from those to which we 
have, all our lives, been accustomed." 

The valleys of California, parallel to the 
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coasts, are of unsurpassed fertility, having 
a deep black, alluvial soil. Many beautiful 
and abundant valleys exist about the foot 
hills of the Sierra Nevada. The Colorado, 
which has not been explored, is supposed, 
from the color of its deposits, to flow through 
an alluvial valley. The plains of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, embracing 50 or 
60,000 square miles, it is conceived, will 
support a population as large as Ohio or 
New York. 

Previous to the treaty of annexation, the 
exports of California were chiefly hides and 
tallow, and the people pastoral in their pur- 
suits. Wheat, barley and oat« were culti- 
vated. An ox was valued at $2, a horse 
$5 to $10. The former now commands $20 
to $30, and the latter $60 to $150. The 
number of cattle in the country is 500,000. 
Mr. King argues that, as the population ad- 
vances, this stock, with its increase, will be 
found insufficient, and large demands be made 
upon the western states. He supposes one 
hundred thousand will be driven annually 
across the plains and mountains, though, it 
seems to us, a country possessing such graz- 
ing capacities as California, must soon throw 
off this dependence. Flocks of sheep are, 
even now, brought from New Mexico. 

The cereal grains may be cultivated upon 
the plains and hills, without the aid of arti- 
Jicial trrigatioriy though, at the missions, 
this was adopted to the large increase of pro- 
duction. In the rich alluvial valleys, wheat 
and barley have produced from forty to sixty 
bushels, from one bushel of seed, without 
irrigation. Irish potatoes, turnips, onions, 
&c., grow in great abundance and perfection. 
In the valleys east of the coast hills, Indian 
corn, rice and perhaps tobacco, will mature. 
The cultivation of the grape has been carried 
to great perfection. The same of apples, 
pears and peaches. Wild oats present 
almost boundless pastures. 

South of 39°, and west of the Nevada, 
scattering groves of oak and red wood only 
are found. The rest is entirely bare of for- 
ests. This is not attributed so much to de- 
fects of soil as to 6res continually sweeping 
over the luxuriant dried grass. North of 39® 
the country abounds in timber. The farm- 
er's experience will modify his first unfa- 
vorable impressions. 

** It is soon ascertained that the soil will produce 
abundantly without manure ; that flocks and herds 
will sustain themselves through the winter without 
being fed at the fkrm-yard, and, consequently, no 
labor is necessary to provide forage for them ; that 
ditches are easily dug, which present very good bar- 
riers for the protection of crops, until live fences can 
be planted and have time to grow. Forest trees may 
be planted with little labor, and, in verj' few years, 
attain a sufficient size for building and fencing pur- 
poses. Time may be usefully employed in sowing 
various grain and root crops, and, therefore, it is not 
necessary to gather them. The/can be used or sold 
flrom the field where they grow. The labor, therefore, 
required in most of the old states to fell the forests, 



dear the land of rubbish and prepare it Ibr seed, may 
here be applied to other objects. 

'* All these things, together with the per/eti «ec«- 
rity of all cropgy in harvest time, from tnjury kg w<t 
weather, are probably sufficient to meet any expense 
which may be incurred in irrigation, or caused, for 
a time, by a scanty supply of timber.** 

Great confusion and embarrassment may 
be anticipated in settling the rights of claim- 
ants of PUBLIC LANDS in California. Ques- 
tions will arise as to rights of the Jesuits, 
under Mexican grants, to the immense and 
valuable tracts which they claim. Nearly aU 
the territory south of 39^ and west of the 
Sacramento, is covered by Mexican granbR, 
which reserve the minerals to the govcni- 
ment. There is great want of precision and 
certainty as to boundaries under the loose 
systems which prevailed. It will become 
Congress, in succeeding to the right of Mex- 
ico, to scrutinize very closely the whole of 
these claims, since the *' purchase gives to 
us, not only all the lands which have not 
been granted, but all the reserved minerals 
and metals, and also reversionary rights, 
which might accrue to Mexico from a want 
of compliance on the part of the grantees 
with the conditions of their grant, or a want 
of perfection in the grants.*^ But few patents 
have been located in the Sacramento suid San 
Joaquin valleys, where 15 to 20,000,000 acres 
of valuable land exist. 

In regard to the commercial resources of 
Californizi, we believe Mr. King altogether 
visionary. Upon the calculation that, in fire 
years, there will be a population in the coon- 
try of half a million, he argues, their trade 
with the United States alone will be one 
hundred millions annually ! These estimates, 
in our opinion, contradict all experience, and 
are devoid of substantial foundation. The 
wildest dreams of imagination will not sup- 
port them. It is from this part of the report 
only, that our opinions of Mr. King, as an 
authority to be relied upon, are at all shaken. 
We believe the calculation safer, that it will 
require twenty years for his figures, either in 
regard to commerce or population, to be 
reached. Nothing but a rail- road across tbi 
continent, if that be practicable,' can produce 
such results in a shorter period. Discreel 
men will not suffer their calculations to be 
disturbed and distorted by the frenzied enthu- 
siasm, which has characterized the first year 
of California emigration. We believe the 
destinies of that region to be high and glo- 
rious, but time only can bring uiem about, 
and things have too much, at prei^ent, ths 
aspect of John Law's celebrated epoch, to be 
altogether encouraging ! 

But to follow Mr. King. He supposes 
that San Francisco wul be the great 
mart for supplying South America and aH 
the East with American products. The 
return cargoes, being inconsiderable in 
bulk, chiefly gold, &c., freights for other 
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articles will be low, and South American 
products must seek California ports, as 
a cheaper mode of reaching the United 
States. In consequence of the trade 
winds, vessels for the United States reach 
San Francisco in about the same time that 
they do Valparaiso, Callao, 6lc. The silver 
of Mexico will seek the mart of San Francis- 
co, for the higher value attributed to it by 
our laws. The imports of lumber into the 
country for some time to come, Mr. King 
estimates at $8,000,000 annually ; of cloth- 
ing, $5,000,000 ; of coal, supposing the 
Panama road built, $6,000,000, dtc. The 
whole commerce for 1850 he estimates at 
1^25,000,000. In regard to the China trade 
we made an extract : 

*'Ttae coantriet on the west coast of America have 
no export* wkich And a market in China, or other 
parts of Asia. San Francisco will, therefore, be- 
come not only the mart of these exports, bat also of 
Che products and manufhctures of India, required in 
exchangee fbr them, which must be paid for princi- 
pally in gold coin or gold dust. Neither gold coin 
nor gold dust wili answer as a remittance to China. 
Gold, in China, is not currency in any shape, nor is 
it received in payment of import duties, or taxes on 
land, or on the industry of the people. 

**The valie of pore gold in China is not fhr fVom 
$14 the ounce. Hence, the importer of manulkctures 
and products of India into San Francisco will remit 
Che gold coin or dust direct to New- York, for invest- 
ment in sterling bills on London. These bills will 
be sent to London, and placed to the credit of the 
firm in China, from whom the merchandise had been 
received, and who, on learning of the remittance 
having gone forward to their agents, will draw a six 
months' sight bill for the amount, which will scU in 
China at the rate of four shillings and two pence or 
three pence per dollar. 

** I have a statement before me fVom one of the 
BM»st eminent merchants and bankers of New- York, 
who was, for many years, engaged extensively in 
Che India trade, which shows that the profit or gain 
on ten thousand ounces of gold, thus remitted, 

would be $34,434 44 

And that the loss on the same quantity, 

sent direct to China, would be 15,600 00 

Total difference in profit and loss in 
favor of the remittance to New- 
York 450,034 44 

It will thus be perceived, that Nature has so ar- 
ranged the winds and cnrrenls of the Pacific, and 
disposed of her vast treasures in the hills and 
mountains of California, as to give to the harbor of 
San Francisco the control of the commerce of that 
ocean, so far as it may be connected with the west 
coast of America." 

The GOLD REGION of California is between 
four and five hundred miles lon^, and from 
forty to fifly miles broad, following the line 
of the Sierra Nevada. Many streams pene- 
trate this area, and wash out from the quartz, 
in which it is found combined, the particles 
and fragments of gold. These indications 
are strong that the two were created together. 
These particles or scales are found in the 
bars and shoals of rivers, in ravines, and in 
what are called the dry diggings. When 
the streams dry up, they are readily collect- 
ed, and in the dry diggings, the gold and 
quartz are found combined, cropping out 
firom the hill sides, and requiring the greatest 
18 



mechanical force to separate them. The fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. King will be read 
with universal interest : 

" The rivers present very striking, and it 
would seem, conclusive evidence respecting 
the quantity of gold remaining undiscovered 
in the auartz veins. It is not probable that 
the gola iu the dry diggings, and that in the 
rivers — the former iu lumps, the latter in 
dust — was created by different proce^sesi 
That which is found in the rivers has nn- 
doubtedly been cut or worn from the veins 
in the rock, with which their currents have * 
come in contact. All of them appear to be 
eoually rich. This is shown by the fact, that 
a labo.''ing man may collect nearly as much in 
one river as in another. They intersect and 
cut through the gold region, running from 
east to west, at irregular distances ol fifteen 
to twenty, and perhaps some of them thirty, 
miles apart. 

** Hence it appears that the gold veins are 
equally rich in all parts of that most remark- 
able section of country. Were it wanting, 
there are further proof^^ of this in the ravines 
and dry diggings, which uniformly confirm 
what nature so plainly tihows in the rivers. 

" For the purpose of forming 6ome opinion 
respecting the probable amount or value of 
treasure in the gold region, it will be proper 
to state the estimates which have been made 
of the quantity collected since the dis- 
covery. 

" Gold was first discovered iu the south 
fork of the American River, at a place called 
Suiter's mill, now Coloma — late in May or 
early in June, 1848. Information which 
could be relied on, announcing this dis- 
covery, was not received iu this city until 
late iu the following autumn. 
"No immigration into themines could, there- 
fore, have taken place from the old states in 
that year. The number of miners was couse- 
q^ueutly limited to the population of the ter- 
ritory — some five hundred men from Oregon 
— Mexicans and other foreigners who happen- 
ed to be in the country, or came into it dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, and the Indians, 
who were employed by or sold their gold 
to the whites. 

" It is supposed that there were not far 
from ten thousand men employed in cf>llect- 
ing gold during that season. If we suppose 
they obtained an average of one thousand 
dollars each — which is regarded by well-in- 
formed persons as a low estimate— the ag- 
gregate amount will be $5,000,000. 

*• Information of this discovery spread in 
all directions during the following winter; 
and, on the commencement of the dry 
season in 1849, people came into the terri- 
tory from all quarters — from Chili, Peru, and 
other States on the Pacific coast of South Ame- 
rica — from the west coast of Mexico — the 
Sandwich Islands, China and New Holland. 

*' The immigration from the United States 
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came in lust, if we except those who crossed 000,000 for the first half of the season— 
the Islhmus of Panama, and went up the $15,000,000 of which was probahly coUectsd 
coast in steamers, and a few who sailed early by foreigners. During the last h^lf of the 
on a voyage round Cape Horn. season, the number of foreigners was vexy 
'* The American immigration did not come much diminished, and, perhaps, did not ei- 
in by sea, in much force, until July and ceed five thousand. At this time the Anie- 
August, and that overland did not begin to rican immigration had come in by land and 
arrive until the last of August and firet of gea, and the number of our fellow-citizens in 
September. The Chilioos and Mexican^ the mines had, as was estimated, increased 
were early in the country. In the month of to between forty and fitly thousand. They 
July, it was supposed that there were fifteen were most of them inexperienced in mining, 
thousand foreigners in the mines. At a and it is probable the results of their labors 
•place called Sonoranian Camp, it was be- ^ere not as great as has been estimated for 
lieved there were at least ten thousand ^^^ first part of the season ; and experienced 
Mexicans. They had quite a city of tents, miners, assuming that the average of half an 
booths and log cabms; hotels, restaurants, ounce per day ought to be considered as rea- 
stores. and shops of all descriptions, furnished gonable. it would give an aggregate of about 
with whatever money could procure. Ice was $20,000,000. If from this we deduct one- 
brought from Sierra, and ice-creams added fourth, on account of the early commence- 
to numerous other luxuries. An inclosure, ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

made of the trunks and branches of trees ^f $16,000,000 ; at least five of which was 

and Imed with cotton cloth, served as a sort ^^n^^/ j i ' /• ' • ^^„ „» ^ ^ , „ 

of amphitheatre for bull-fighu; other amuse- collected by foreign ers, who possessed many 

ments^ characteristic of tSe Mexicans, were ^^^J^^^g^ I'^'V^^^" experience m mming 

to be seen in all directions. ^"?. knowledge of the country 

" The foreigners resorted principally to ^hcse estimates give, as he result of &e 

the southern mines, which gave them a operations m the nnnes for 1848 and 1849 

great superiority in numerical Tbrce over the the round sum of |40 O00,000--onc half of 

Americans, and enabled them to take posses- ^^^^h was probably collected and earned out 

sion of some of the richest in that part of the <*' ^^e country by foreigners, 

country. In the early part of the season, "From the best infonnation I could ob- 

the Americans were mostly employed on ^^in, I am led to believe, that at least $20,- 

the forks of the American and on Bear. Uba, 000,000 of the $40,000,000, were taken from 

and Feather rivers. As their numbers in- ^^e rivers, and that their richness has not 

creased, they spread themselves over the been sensibly diminished, except in a few 

southern mines, and collisions were threat- locations, which had early attracted large 

ened betweeq them and the foreigners. The bodies of miners. This amount has princi- 

latter, however, for some cause, either fear, p^^Hy been taken from the northern rivers, or 

or having satisfied their cupidity, or both, tliosc which empty into the Sacramento ; the 

began to leave the mines late in August, and southern rivers, or those which flow into the 

by the end of September, many of them I?an Joaquin, having been, comparatively, bat 

were out of the country. little resorted to until near the close of last 

*' It is not probable, that during the first season. These rivers are, however, believed, 

part of the season, there were more than five by those who have visited them, to be richer 

or six thousand Americans in the mines, in the precious metal than those in the 

This would swell the whole number, includ- northern part of the gold region, 

ing foreigners, to about twenty thousand the '* There is one river, whidi, from repotted 

beginning of September. This period em- recent discoveries, and not included m the 

braced about half of the season during which description of those flowing into the great 

gold may be successfully collected in the plane west of the Sierra Nevada, is as rich in 

rivers. gold as any of them. That is the Trinity, 

"Very particular and extensive inquiries which lises north of the head waters of the 

respecting the daily earnings and acquisi- Sacrair.ento, and discharges into the Padfie 

tions of the miners, lead to the opinion, that not far from the fortieth degree of north lati- 

they averaged an ounce per day. This is tude. 

believed by many to be a low estimate ; but " There are, as nearly as my recoUectioD 

from the best information I was able to pro- serves me, twelve principal rivers in whick 

cure, I am of the opinion it approaches very gold has been found ; but most of the twenty 

near actual results. The half of the season, millions in the above estimate was takes 

up to the first of September, would give from six or seven of them, where it was first 

sixty-five working days, and to each laborer, discovered and most accessible, 

at $16 per ounce. $1,040. It, therefore, wc "Adopting the hypothesis that the goU 

assume $1,000 as the average collected by found iii the beds of the streams has beea 

each laborer, we shall probably not go br- cut or worn from the veins in the qnarti 

yond the mark. through which they have forced their way, 

" This would give an aggregate of $20,- and considering the fact that they an » 
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rick, and are said to be nearly equally pro- 
ductive, we may fonn some idea of the va«t 
amount of treasure remaining undisturbed in 
the veins which run through the masses of 
rock in various directions over a space of 
forty or fifty miles wide, and near nve hun- 
dred miles long. 

" If we may be allowed to form a conjec- 
ture respecting the richness of these veins 
from the quantity of lump or coarse gold 
found in the dry diggings, where it appears 
to occupy nearly the same superfices it did 
originafiy in the rock — its specific gravity 
being suflficient to resist ordinary moving 
causes — we shall be led to an estimate almost 
beyond human calculation and belief. Yet, 
as far as I can perceive, there is no plausible 
reason why the veins which remain in the 
quartz may not be as valuable as those which 
have become separated from the decomposed 
rock. This matter can only be satisfactorily 
decided by actual discoveries. 

" The gold region of California 'having at- 
tracted a large share of public attention, it 
was to be expected that various suggestions 
and propositions would be made witn respect 
to the proper mode of disposing of it. 

*' The difficulty in arranging a suitable 
plan has been the want of accurate informa- 
tion on which a well-considered opinion 
might be formed. Its distance from the seat 
of government, the conflicting statements 
and reports respecting it, served only to be- 
wilder and mystify the public mind, and ren- 
der a thorough examination of it necessary, 
to ascertain whether its value is such as to 
render legislation necessary for its proper 
protection and management.'* 

Mr. King couclades his report with some 
important sugeeslioos in regani to the course 
government should pursue in the control of 
this extensive and extraordinary mineral do- 
raaiii. In the apprehension that it will be 
chiefly taken up by capitalists and specula- 
tors, if regulated by the usual land system, 
he advises that Congress retain the proprie- 
tary, and issue permits to settlers, etc., 
Americans only, by birth or naturalization, 
to collect and take away the gold. A fair 
price fur such a permit, he regards as an 
ounce, or $16 per annum, to each individual. 
The business of regulating and granting per- 
mits to be entrusted to commissioners, who 
shall have power to lay out towns and dis- 
pose of lotfl^ reserving the mineral resources. 
In certain cases, where machinery can be 
used to advantage, and capital is required in 
working the mines, he proposes grants, with 
a certam per centum reserved, etc. The 
revenue from all of these sources, amounting, 
perhaps, to several millions annually, is pro- 
posed to be applied toward the payment of 
interest upon the purchase money of Califor- 
nia, to create a sinking fund to pay the prin- 
cipal, and to provide for a system of public 



education and internal improvements in the 
country.* 

The following statistics are taken from the 
report of the treasurer of the United States 
mint at Philadelphia, published in the Na- 



tional Intelligencer: 

Receipts of Gold in the United States from 
California. 

Total amount of California gold received 
up to the 28tb of February, 1850, as per 
last report $8,500,000 

Receipts flrom the 1st to the 1 5th of March, 
1850 885,000^ 

Amount of gold dust on hand, but not 
weighed, estimated at 150,000 

Total $9,475,000 

Branch Mint at Nev>- Orleans. 

Total receipts up to Ist January, 1850, as 

per last report $666,079 

Receipts during January, 1850 376,513 

Receipts during February, 1850 561,538 

Estimated receipts fVom the 1st to the 15th 

of March, 1850 300,000 

Total $1,904,129 

Recapitulation. 

Receipts at the United States mint, Phila- 
delphia $9,475,000 

Receipts at the branch mint, New-Orleans, 1,904,139 

Grand total $1 1,379,129 

To which may be added say $750,000 worth of gold 
dust still remaining in private hands. 

The extraordinary flow of gold from Oali* 
furnia, taken in connection with the extreme 
richness of the lately-discovered mines of Si- 
beria, has given rise to much anxious inquiry 
and speculation, regarding the probable el- 
fects upon the commerce, prices and ex- 
changes, of the world. A few reflections will 
quiet any uneasiness upon these points. 

According to the calculation of Mr. Jacobs, 
the circulation of the precious metals in Eu- 
rope, doubled in the first fifty years after the 
discovery of America. In tlie century ending 
with 1600, tl>6 amount quadrupled. In the 
next hundred years, it did little more than 
double. During the oighteenih century, Ame* 
rica alone produced $786,000,000, being an 
average of nearly eight millions per annum. 
This average began then to decline, from the 
exhaustion of the mines, etc. 



* The quicksilver mines of Califbrnia are believed 
to be numerous, extensive, and very valuable. 
There is one near San Jose^ which belongs to, or is 
claimed by, Mr. Forbes, of Tepic, in Mexico. The 
cinnabar ore, which produces the quicksilver, lies 
near the surface, is easily procured, and believed to 
be remarkably productive. 

Discoveries of other mines are reported, but no 
certain information respecting them has been made 
public. It is, undoubtedly, a fortunate circumstance, 
that nature, in bestowing on California such vast 
metallic treasure, has provided, almost in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, inexhaustible stores of quick- 
silver, which is so essential in gold mining. 

It is believed that there are many extensive beds 
of silver, iron and copper ores in the territory ; bat 
there is no information sufficiently accurate respect- 
ing them, to justify any statement of their existence 
or value. 
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Should the California results continue for 
any long period, their present value, or in- 
crease with the progress of settlement, etc.. 
as was the case for two or three hundred 
years after the discovery of America, it is 
mevituble that a depreciation in (he valve of 
the precious metals must again be the result. 
Should gold, alone, be the metal discovered 
and brought into market, reversing ihe case 
which occurred with the early Spanish set- 
tlers of the continent, the depreciation will 
alone be sustained by gold, and the propor- 
iionale value it enjoys to silver become more 
or less disturbed. The extent of xh'xA disturb- 
ance it is difficult to foresee. It is conceiva- 
ble that silver might become the more valu- 
able of the two, though the greater intrinsic 
value, for some purooses, of gold, be at the 
same time admitted. During the fifteenth 
century, a pound of gold was worth ten to 
twelve pounds of silver, but the production 
of the latter metal being so much more con- 
•iderabte than the former, after the opening 
of the American mii>es, the guld pound be- 
came gradually equal to 13, 14. 15, and even 
16 pounds of silver. This difference, how- 
ever, when the period embraced is consider- 
ed, about three hundred years, does not ap- 
pear bO striking as at first sight. The fall in 
the value of silver, as compared with gold, 
notwithstanding the prodigious amount con- 
tinually produced, did not average ten per 
cent, in a hundred years, or one mill per cent, 
per annum ! 

To determine the decline in the intrinsic 
value of silver in the same period, is a much 
more difficult operation. We must compare 
prices, say, for instance, of corn and wheat, 
in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The reduction in the value of precious me- 
tals will, of course, bo marked in the rise of 
prices. We have not, at present, the data 
lor such computations, which are very intri- 
cate, and require much subtile argumenta- 
tion. Whatever this rise in prices, none can 
doubt it must be extended gradually over a 
very long period, and cannot be much appre- 
ciated iu the lifetime of a single man, unless 
under circumstances much more extraordi- 
nary than anything we can conceive, prom- 
ised even by California. 

It is worthy of remark, loo, that the value 
of silver has not declined in the proportion 
of its larger production ; sinfce, were this the 
case, as Mr. Jacobs has conclusively shown, its 
value now would be only one fortieth, or one 
forty .fifth that of gold, this being the relation 
of production in the American mines. Nor 
is this scale of the two metals ajixed one the 
world over. The relation in Japan is 1 to 8 
to 9 ; in China, 1 to 12 to 13; in France, 1 
to 15^; in Mexico, 1 to 15| ; variations de- 
pending upon the customs and fashions of 
countries iu the use of jewelry, plate, etc., 
and in the demands of the arts. 

It will also aid us in speculating upon any 



probable depredalion in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, and appreciation in prices, td 
reflect upon the increasing demand for these 
metals, which the progress of civilization 
and society induces, boui for currency, and 
ill the art«, and upon the present supply now 
existing in the world. This supply, upon 
the estimate of that able economist, Mr. Ja- 
cobs, cannot be leHS now than $.'>,()00,000,000. 
Ofthis, perhaps $1,800,000,000 is iu currency. 
Admittini?, then, an average from C»lifumia 
of $-20,000,000 per annum, the wht^le stock 
of the world would be incrcHsed but one- 
third of one per cent., and it would require 
250 years to double the supply ? At fifty 
millions per annum, one hundred years 
would be required. It may be inferred bow 
unimportant from year to year ihepe results 
would be felt upon prices, though it be ad- 
mitted true, that their rise will be in a much 
greater ratio than the increase of productioa.* 
We will conclude this paper with sn ex- 
tract from an article prepared by us iu 1846, 
and published in the second volume of the 
Review. The extract is a quotuiion from 
Albert Gallatin's invaluable report upon cur- 
rency, etc. : 

" The total amount of gold and silver produced by 
the mines or America to the year 1&()3 incIusiTelj, 
and remaining there or exported to Europe, has been 
estimated by Ilumboldt at about 5,O(Hl,OtM»,o00 dol- 
lars, and the product of the years 1804-30 may be 
estimated at 750,000,000 ; if to this we add 6<iO,l)00,- 
000. the nearly ascertained product to ihihtimeof the 
mines of Siberia ; about 450,000,000 for the Africso 
gold dust, and for the product of the mines of 
Europe (which yielded about 3,000,000 a ym 
in the beginning of this ceatur},) from the dis- 
covery of America to this day, and 300,000,000 for 
the amount existing in Europe prior to the discovery 
of America, we find a total not widely diflering from 
the fact, of 7,200,000,000. It is much more iltfficalt 
to ascertain the amount which now remains m 
Europe and America together. The loss by friction 
and accidents might be estimated, and researrlief 
made respecting the total amount which has been ex- 
ported to countries beyond the Cape of Ciood Hope ; 
but that which has been actually cou.sunied in gild- 
ing, plated ware, and othermanufacturesof thewme 
character, cannot be correctly ascertained. Fron 
the imperfect data within our reach, it may. we 
think, be afilrmed that the amount still existing id En- 
rope and America certainly exceeds 4("K)0, and nicst 
probably falls short of $5,000,000,000. Of the mrdinm 
of $4,500,000,000 which we have assumed, it appears 
that from one-third to two-fitlhs is used as currtnqf, 
and that the rest consists of plate, jewels, and other 
manufhcturcd articles. It is known that of the frtma 
amount of $7,200,000,000, about $1.8O0,O(K>,0li0, or 
one-fourih of the whole in value, and one forty-eigbih 
in weight, consisted of gold. Of the $450,000,000, 



* Since writing this paper, and after the first part 
is in print, it occurs to us we have not spoken in 
sufllciently decided terms upon the admintuoa of 
California as a state government. Our opinion haf 
long been fixed. The country should be remanded 
back to her territorial condition, to undergo the 
usual and regular forms of preparation for statt 
sovereignty. We would constitute no such pre- 
cedent as to receive her now. If this, bowevo', 
cannot be, then the question must he kept insep^ira^ 
from that of the other territories, and the rtductios 
of the boundaries of the state xciihin propsr UmtiSt * 
sine qua non.. (1850.) 
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the presumed remaining amount in i^old and silver, 
the proportion of gold is probably greater on account 
or tke exportation to India and China having been 
exclusively in silver, and of the greater care in pre- 
venting every possible waste in an article so valuable 
«s gold." 

CUBA — Statistics of Popdcation and 
Industry. — The following statistics are 
taken in part from a pam{}hlet entitled 
**Cuba in 1861," and said to be officially 
correct, and in part from other reliable 
sources. 

Cuba was discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, on the 27th of October, 1492. It is 
«ituated between 23 degrees 12 minutes, 
and 19 degrees 43 minutes, north latitude. 
It is about 8(M miles long^ and in width 
varies from 25 to 139 miles. According to 
Humboldt, it contains an area of 43,380 
square miles ; by others, it is estimated as 
low as 32,807. Its extent of territory, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1850, comprises 
24,148,509 acres, of which, about one- 
twelfth is under cultivation. Its soil is one 
of the most fertile in the world, favorable to 
the growth of all tropical fruits and pro- 
ductions. The cultivation of sugar-cane 
was introduced about 1580, and slaves began 
to be imported four years afterwards. Ha- 
vana, Its most important city, was founded 
in 1519, and now contains about 200,000 
inhabitants, a number just equal to the total 
Indian population of tke whole island when 
discovered. 

The trade of Cuba was very insignificant 
when the United States declared their in- 
dependence, and was confined to Santiago 
de Cuba on the south side of the island. 
Since then, its advancement in population 
and commerce has been remarkable, far sur- 
passing the growth of any other Spanish 
colony. Its population at several periods, 
commencing with 1775, has been as fol- 
lows : ' 

1775 170,000 

1791 272,000 

1817 578,000 

1827 TSO.OnO 

1841 1,007,624 

IWO 1,347,280 

Increase in 75 years, 1,077,230. 

Its increase in imports, exports and re- 
venues, has been no less remarluble, as will 
be seen by a glance at the subjoined table : 

Y—n Iraporti Exports RerenoM 

1828 $19.534,022. . . .$13,414,362 . . . $9,086,406 

1W7 32,389,117.... 27,908,770.... 12,808.713 

Increase. $12,854,197. . . .t 14,584,406. . . . $3,722,307 
In 19 years. It will be remarked here, that 
the principal seat of trade is now on the 
northern part, of the island next to the 
United States, and not on the southern side 
as in 1775. So that its growth in both trade 
and population seems to be identified in a 
^eat measure with the development and 
progress of our gOTemmeBt. The value of 



its agricultural productions in 1849 was 
$62,781,035. Its exports duringthe same pe- 
riod were 827,380,921, of which 88,706,224 
were to the United States. Its imports 
during the same period were $26,707,343, 
of which 87,280,214 were from the United 
States. The amount of American tonnage 
employed in the trade of the island, during 
the saoM period, was 501,267 tons. 

The entries of vessels from the United 
States, Spain, England and France, 
amounted in 1847 to 3,493, of which 2,012 
were to the United States. Clearances 
during the same year, 3,043, of which 1,722 
were to the United States ; thus showing 
the vast preponderance of trade with this 
country over any other. 

The total amount of taxes levied upon 
American commerce i^ith the island, in the 
shape of duties upon imports, tonnage 
duties, and duties upon exports, exceeds 
$4,000,000 annually. There are 359 miles 
of railway in operation upon the island. Of 
the $27,000,000 of annual imports, accord- 
ing to official documents, $16,000,000 are in 
provisions, lumber, fabrics, materials, &;c., 
which our country could furnish more rea- 
dily than any other; but, through the taxes 
and restrictions imposed by Spanish po- 
licy, not more thai* one-third of it comes 
from the fields and factories of the United 
States. 

Cuba is divided into three depaitments— 
Western, Eastern, and Central. These de- 
partments are subdivided into twenty-five 
jurisdictions. The jurisdiction of Havana 
is the largest, the Western department, and 
it contains one city, 60 small towns, 35 vil- 
lages, 437 sugar estates, 520 coffee planta- 
tions, and is inhabited by 454,000 persons. 
Havana, the principal city of the island, and 
the capital, as a commercial city, compared 
with places in the Western world, ranks 
next to New-York and New-Orleans. The 
value of the exports and imports together, 
exceed fifty millions of dollars per annum. 
In 1847, about 644,853 boxes of sugar were 
exported from this port, and 82,000 quintals 
of coffee, 32,000 hogsheads of molasses, 
198,267,000 segars, and 250,000 quintals of 
tobacco. 

The following is the classification of the 

population of Cuba in 1850 : 

Creole whites 520,000 

Spaniards 35,000 

Troops and mariners 23,000 

Foreigners 10,560 

Floatinii population 17,000 605,560 

Free mulatioes 118,200 

Free blaclis 87,370 205,870 

Stiive mulattoes 11,100 

Slave Uacks 425,000 436,100 641,670 

Total 1,247,230 

W^hole number capable of bearing arms, 
including whitea, Spaniards, slaves, &c.. 
393,000. 
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In 1850, the number of sugar estates on 
the island amounted to 1442 ; coffee estates 
to 1618 ; tobacco plantations to 9101, and 
9930 grazing farms, and 223 towns. Wax 
is produced to the amount of about 800,000 
pounds, and honey to the amount of 2,000,000 
gallons. Cattle to the number of about 
900,000 head are owned in the island, and 
there are about 200,000 horses and 50,000 
mules. 

In minerals, the island is very rich ; of 
copper mines, no less than 114 have been 
discovered in the island, 57 in the Eastern 
department, 18 in the Central, and 45 in the 
Western. The mine at Cobre. worked by 
an English company, has shipped from 
27,000 to 43,000 tons per annum. Coal, 
iron, silver, and amianthus have been dis- 
covered. 

In 1847, the government revenues amount- 
ed to $12,808,713. [See West Indies.] 

COFFEE, AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 
— The march of civilization has introduced 
among us many luxuries with which the 
ancients were unacquainted. In the pro- 
gressive attainments and higher destinies of 
man in his social capacity, the energies are 
taxed to produce, superadded to the necessa- 
ries, the refinements and elegancies of life. 
The superfluity of to-day produces the posi- 
tive want of to-morrow, and thus is man 
hourly accumulating upon himself habits of 
a fixed and permanent character. In a 
primitive state, the calls of nature are rea- 
dily answered ; no wearied exertion, no 
patient sufferance is demanded, to place 
within the eager grasp of man the active 
means of his existence. 

Coffee (Arab. Bun; Gcr. Kaffet^ Kaffec- 
bohnen; Fr., It. and Port. CoJ^; Sp. Caf6; 
Rus. Ko/6; Turk. Ckaube) is a shrub indi- 
genous to Arabia, or that part of it called 
Yemen. Prior to the sixteenth century we 
find no mention made of it, and we are 
therefore led to infer, that it has only been 
subsequent to that time made into a decoction 
and used as a drink. Macpherson, in his 
annals of commerce, inclines to the opinion 
that the plant ^rew wild in Arabia, long bo- 
fore its cultivation as an article of commerce. 
On this point, all the authorities we have 
consulted are silent. A German, named 
Leonhart Rauwolf, is believed to be the first 
European who took any notice of coffee. 
His work was published in 1573. 

The plant has been very accurately de- 
scribed by Prosper Albinus, in his works 
de Planiit Egypti and cLe Medicina Egyplio- 
runif published in 1591 and 1592. 

In 1652, a coffee-house was opened in 
London, for the first time. A Turkish 
merchant named Edwards, having brought 
several bags with him from the Levant, for 
his private use, his Greek servant, named 



Pasqua, was allowed the privilege of makiiif 
it for public sale. 

The use of coffee, says M. de la Roque, 
was first introduced into France in the pe- 
riod between 1640 and 1660. The first 
coffee-house was opened in Marseilles, in 
1671 ; and in the following year, one in 
Paris. Solomon Aga, Turkish ambassador 
at Paris, in 1669, is said by Lieber to have 
introduced it into that city. Others five the 
credit of its first introduction into Paris to 
the celebrated traveler Trevenot. We will 
not attempt to reconcile the discrepancies in 
these statements, or venture an opinion upon 
the pretensions of either. The fact is not 
important to us now. 

Between 1680 and 1690 the Dutch planted 
coffee-beans they had obtained from Mocha, 
in the vicinity of Batavia. In 1714, the 
magistrates of Amsterdam sent to Louis 
XIV. a fine tree, about five feet high, in fall 
foliage, with both green and ripe miit. This 
plant is said by Du Tour to have been the 
parent of all since cultivated in the West 
India islands. In 1732, it is known that 
coffee was cultivated in Jamaica, and an act 
was passed to encourage its growth in that 
island. 

Malte-Brun, in his description of the Co- 
lumbian Archipelago, says, there is but one 
species of the coffee-tree, and it is supposed 
to be a native of Arabia FeUx. The plant 
was brought to Batavia, from thence to Am- 
sterdam and Paris, and afterwards trans- 
planted to Surinam and Martinique. It sel- 
dom bears fruit before the third season, and 
sometimes not till the fiflh or sixth ; it never 
lasts more than thirty years, and frequently 
decays long before that time. A single 
plant may produce from one to four pounds 
of coffee. We have seen it elsewhere stated, 
that the plant will produce to the age of 
forty years, and bears to a considerable ex- 
tent even in the third year. A' difference ia 
soil and climate, doubtless, produces these 
different results ; and this is apparent firom the 
fact of a statement made by Bouissingault. 
that some shrubs yield from 17 to 22 lbs. of 
dry coffee beans, though this, he says, is a 
very large quantity. We can readily con- 
ceive the necessity of this qualification. 

To thrive, the coffee plant requires fre- 
quent rains up to the time of flowerin|;. 
The fruit bears a strong resemblance to a 
small cherry, and is ripe when it becomes of 
a red color, and the pulp is soft and veiy 
sweet. As the berries never ripen simul- 
taneously, the harvest takes place at differeat 
times ; and each requiring at least three 
visits, n>ade at intervals of from five to six 
days. A negro will gather from ten ts 
twelve gallons of coffee in the course of a 
day. 

Coffee contains the same active principle 
as tea, caffein, but in less proportion ; tks 
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leiearcbe* of clieinUti, have ihown the j 
presenco of a paiticulai acid, called cofTeJc | 
acid, dio a fatty matter, a volatile oil, a 
coloring principle, albumen, tannin, and al- 
kaline and earth; aalts. 

Li Est a, in lus Cyclopedia Americana, 
•ays, he recollecta baring read in an old 
•ermon, the following unage. We copy it 
for its quaint n ea* : "They cannot wait till 
the amolie of the infernal regiona luTTOUnda 
tbem, but encoDipaia tbemielvei withamoke 
-of tbeir own accord, and drink a polion 
which God made black, that it might bear 
the Devil-a color." 

Bcaujour, in hii excellent work on Greece. 
tells or a lheriaaipk*ge (an opium eater) who 
drank more than liity cupa of coffee in a 
day. and smoked u many pipea. 

Mocha, with a population of, probably, not 
over 7,000, and aitwiled upon the margin of 
« dry, landy plain, probably produce! about 
12,000 torn of coffee,* univeraally admitted 
of the fineit quality in the norld. Much of 
it is lent to India, and occaaionally large 
•mounts find their way direct to Europe. It 
ia produced in a very dry climate, the best : 
being raiaeil upon mountain slopes and sandy 
soils. The reasons assigned for the ■uperior 
excellence of the Arabian coSee are various. 
The most important, however, are (he differ- 

srhere the coffee tree ia cultivated is rocky, j 
dry, and hot ; and It ii found by planters i 
that coffee, grown in a light soil, and on dry 
and eleralcdslDpe*. such as are chosen font ' 
in Arabia, has a smaller berry, with a delicate , 
flavor, while that produced in a low, fertile, ' 
and moist soil, has a larger berry, but is com- , 
paralively flat and insipid. Ricb soils, how- < 
ever, produce the largest quantity. The 
euilom oi pollarding the trees, which exieta 
in the French West India islands, has a per- 
nicious effect. The branches are obliged by 
this operation to take more of a lateral di- 
rection, in eonsequeoee of which they grow 
' thicker, and afford less access to the rays of 
the sun. Hence the t>errie« seldom became 
perfectly ripe. In Arabia, the berries ore not 
gathered till they readily tall off on shaking 
the tree, when they are received on linen 
■heeti. spread for the purpose, and are then 
dried in the shade on mats, titled to imbibe 
their moisture. The rains in *e West In- 
dies cause the berries to fall off; hence this 
plan caimot be puraned there. 

It is said that sugar placed near coffee 
will, in a short time, ao impregnate the ber- 
ries as ta injure their flavor ; and Dr. Mosely 
Bientions that a few bags of pepper, on board 
■ ehip from India, spoiled a whole cargo of 

Marco Polo deaeribea the territory of Java 
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aa very rich, yielding peMwr, nnlraegs, 
^ji.UTiga. cubebs, cloves, and all the richest of 
H^-ircs. Of coffee he says nothing specially, 
but as, at the period when he relumed from 
h\s travela in the £aat, Europe waa in a 
Rinic of profound ignorance, and the regions 
nliirti he traversed almoal unknown, we are 
.It no loBS to account for his silence with re- 
liard to an article that farms, at the present 
iiiiii', so large a portion of its commerce. 

Ja'a promises, under a hberal and enhght- 
e nee! system of government, to become by for 
i)ic most important of all the Eaatem colo- 
nial posseaeions of anj European power. 
The uicrease in the production of coffee in 
Iho inland atnce 1836 aueUine ua fully in this 
poBinon. The exporia in 1832 amounted to 
31 4,173 piculs, or 43,727,528 lbs , computing 
the jicul at 136 lbs. avoirdupoia. We give 
l>clinf the exports from Java, from 1838 to 
1845 in piculs and pounds : 

iM« 4M.on flVM.iTS 

1M7 eS4.«4I B3.1M.;W 

\Hi\ '.'.'.'.'.'."...-'. kiUkV. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.m.^i»J^6 
ih-i-i 1.013.8M lar.SM.iM 

IH13 1,018.109,.. I3B,««I,8T3 

IMS '//J^'^\'^'.'A'fioil^iull.l.'y.'.'^'..'.lM',l^'.{xo 

Previous to the negro insurrection in St. 
Domingo, the exports amounted to near 
^.^.OnO tons, and were yearly increasing. It 
h-ji been supposed that but for ihe devasta- 
tion which waa created by that melancholy 
occurrence, they would have reached to 
'1-J.OOO tons in that year. In 1843, as will 
he aliown hereafter, the whole predaclion gf 
ltii> island barely exceeded 19,000 tons. It 
.will scarcely be atlirmed that this devoted 
c'-vimtryia in as prosperous or healthy con- 
Jilinn as she certainly woe prior to the event 
j <yi- lave noticed, nor will we attempt to de- 
! nnc the cattses which have contributed ao 
I iMiwcrfiilly to reduce her from a atale of af- 
I hui'iice lo one of commercial poverty and 
I ilrgnulation. The exports of coffee from 
i Hnyti were : 



17C1 , , 






k,llT.ei4 
33,033,346 



I Such, then, an we clearly aee, is the im- 
I poveriahmcnt to which this country is rc' 
[tuc-ed, and to account for it we must look a 
li ttle beyond the meoauiea of b«T lawgivers, 
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though to President Boyer is imputed many 
of the calamities with which the island has 
been visited. 

The labor required for the cultivation of 
coffee is exceedingly light ; the same rule 
does not apply to sugar ; hence the marked 
and important results to which we are 
brought by the estimates we have given of 
the production of these two articles in this 
island. The legitimate deductions from the 
acknowledged fact that the inhabitants will 
not labor beyond that point which their ne- 
cessities and the absolute calls of nature re- 
quire, are as clearly exhibited in these 
figures as though we had the evidence of our 
visual organs in their confirmation. It has 
been said that what is called a cofiee planta- 
tion in Hayti, is nothing more than a large 
tract of land, throughout which the coffee- 
tree grows spontaneously. Indeed, the mis- 
erable specimens sent to our own markets 
afford a striking illustration of the truth of 
this remark. I'he laws which regulate the 
industry of the country are urged as another 
cause of its impoverishment, but to this 
point we have given but little of our atten- 
tion, satisfied with the results to which our 
, investigations thus far have led. Her rural 
code is said to be a modification only of the 
French code noib. 

In Jamaica, results little less satisfactory 
are forced upon us by a review of her com- 
merce in the article to which our attention 
has been directed. In 1772, the product was 
841,558 lbs.; in 1797, it had increased to 
7,931,621 lbs., and in 1802, a still farther 
increase was manifest to an extent, making 
the production of that year amount to 17,- 
961,923 lbs. The largest crop was in 1814, 
which amounted to 34,045,585 lbs. In 1824, 
it will be remembered Mr. Canning intro- 
duced into the British House of Commons 
his celebrated resolutions for the Emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the British West Indies. 
The effect of that measure upon the agricul- 
tural productions and growing commerce of 
the islands, is a matter, though properly 
within the sphere of this article, upon which 
we are not inclined to animadvert. Con- 
fining ourselves, then, to plain statements, 
we find that in 1832, Jamaica exporfed to 
EnHand 19,811,000 lbs. of coffee, and pro- 
ceeding still farther, discover the production 
of 1836 to amount to only 13,446,053 lbs. In 
1843, the whole production of the British 
West India islands amounted to no more 
than 10,000,000 lbs. The decrease in the 
production and exports of Trinidad, are in 
much tlie same ratio with those of Jamaica. 
The coffce-trec in Cuba, if left to nature, 
attains a very great height in the nurseries, 
and gives off horizontal branches knotted at 
every joint, which, like the trunk, are cover- 
ed with a gray bark. The blossom looks 
tike the white jasmine, and forma thick cir- 



cular clusters around the branches. Hie 
berries at first are green, as they ripen they 
become white, then yellow, and finally red, 
resembling the cherry in size and appearance. 
Ninety cherries have been counted on a tin- 
gle tree two feet lon^, each containing two 
berries, applied with their flat sides together, 
having a soft, sweet, mucilaginous pulp be- 
tween them and the pellicle. From Aufjust 
to December the cherries ripen and are 
gathered singly by the hand, and as three <xr 
four different crops are ripening at the same 
time on each tree, as many separate pickings 
are rcquired. 

The very quality, says Dr. Wubotmax, 
rejected by us, and cadled tnafrty consists 
cMefiy of the round, small grains produced 
by old trees, and possesses the finest flavor. 
It is kept from year to year, and when old, 
is pronounced equal to the best Mocha co^ 
fee. By the end of January, the whole crop 
is generally sent to market. 

The coffee-tree has enemies to contend 
against in the worm and moths, but the noit 
destructive of all is a small fly that deposits 
its eggs on the leaf, the caterpill^ produced 
from which destroys all but the rines, liv- 
ing a lace-work foliage. 

We subjoin a statement of the erports of 
coffee from Havana, from 1833 to 1845 : 

Yeftn Ponndu Yean Po«Dito 

1833 46,428,125 1839 29,374,«» 

1834 32,890,025 1840 31,820^ 

1835 19,832,550 1841 18,504^30 

183fi 20,998,900 1842 27,03ft,"00 

1837 35,244,725 1843 Ift,3a6,(rri 

1838 21,612,250 1844 14,481,S» 

We will not attempt to analyze this table, 
as we will probably have occasion to draw 
some deductions from the exports of Cubs, 
in coming to speak of the trade of our city. 
A glance will suffice to show the materul 
reduction in the exports of 1844 compared 
with those of 1833, and to exhibit this fmX 
is sufficient for our purpose here. The ex- 
ports of 1845, it is assumed, have amounted 
to 13,983,050 lbs., an amount less by 498,- 
150 pounds than the prerious year. In 1831, 
Mexico prohibited the importation of cofiee, 
and we are not advised that she has erer re- 
moved the restriction. Indeed, the Mexican 
tariff of 1845, published in the Vwmy 
places this article in the prohibited list 
General Waddy Thompson affirms that she 
cultivates the article in suHicient quantities 
to serve the purposes of a very large con- 
sumption. 

Of the imports into Amsterdam, \Te were 
struck with the fact which was presented to 
us, that about one-third only were from the 
West Indies. Considerable reductions aie 
made from the weight equivalent to about 
five pounds per bag, independently of an al- 
lowance which is sanctioned by custom- 
While heavy importations aie made into 
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[(^nd, ihe exports to other countries a 
aantity of old Java, commonly called " gov- 
mment coffee/* The extent of the con- 
iimption of coflfee in Smyrna may be esti- 
laled by the fact of 400,000 cups being 
mily drunk, worth 20,000 piastres, or in our 
uirency, about $1,481 48. The imports are 
rom ^focha, St. Domingo, Havana, and 
Inzil. The annual consumption is esti- 
latod at 3,000,000 okes, or 8,496,094 lbs. 

Coffee is imported into Constantinople 
ram Brazil and the West Indies, most of it 
A American bottoms ; the principal impor- 
ations are from Alexandria, however, as 
light be very naturally supposed. 

The imports of coffee into Trieste have 
ccn very large, and this is accounted for on 
he ground that large quantites arc subsc- 
uently transhipped by coasting vessels to 
ther places. The duty per hundred pounds 
I 21 florins, equal to about 49 cents. The 
nports from the United States in 1830 were 
),159,700 pounds, but subsequent years show 
; marked decrease down to the present, when 
re find her imports from this country amount- 
ag to no more than 2,019,540 pounds, valued 
it about $131,000. . 

The imports into Venice are principally 
rom Trieste, which indeed furnishes nearly 
he whole of her entire consumption. We 
[liffht pause here, to pay a passing tribute to 
I city rendered classic, if from no other cause, 
irom the muse of Shakspeare, of Milton, and 
►f Byron. The recollections of her former 
•polence and splendor but too painfully con- 
rast themselves in our mind with her pre- 
ent degradation. Where are now the mer- 
:hant princes who swayed the sceptre of 
;ommercc over half the civilized world, and 
ike the good Antonio, though his means 
were *' in supposition," '* hath an argosy 
tound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, a 
hird at Mexico, and a fourth for England V 
^There is the Jew, with balances nicely ad- 
asted, to claim with scrupulous exactness 
he clear fulfilment of the very letter of his 
K>nd1 WTiere the Rialto upon which the 
iving mass congregated for purposes of bar- 
er and trade 1 A spirit of desolation seems 
o have swept away, as with whirlwind force, 
5very vestige of her former greatness ; and 
he modern traveler, his bosom swelling 
¥ith emotions, which the crowd of long- 
dierished associations connected with her 
foti history excites within him, stands, like 
Byron, 
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on the bridge of sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand \" 

o mourn, perchance, over her " dead doges,*' 
ler crumbling ruins, and deserted commerce. 
iVhat a contrast with that state, when 

" her daughters had their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap aU gems of sparkling showers. 



In purple was she robed, and of the feast 
MonarchB partooit, and deem'd their dignity 
increased." 

From a late Journal we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

" It was recently stated in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, that the Bel^ans, a population of four and 
a half millions, consume twenty-six million pounds 
of coffee ; while the thirty-five millions of French do 
not consume more than thirty millions of pounds. 
The French duty on one hundred pounds is more 
than the common original cost, the Belgian not a 
tenth part. Were the French consumption propor- 
tional to the population, the gain would he material 
for the venders of French sugar, colonial and indige- 



nous. 



f» 



The very heavy duty on coffee in Naples,* 
and on other articles in proportion, is os- 
tensibly for the purpose of encouraging 
domestic manufactures and for revenue, 
though all writers agree that it has failed in 
its object. Our only surprise is, that there 
should be any legitimate traffic among this 
misguided people. With a coast stretching 
some thousand miles in extent, the facilities 
thus afforded to the smuggler are of a 
character to enable him to defy the strictest 
vigilance of the government. 

The imports into Barcelona are very in- 
considerable. The duty operates powerfully 
in checking the consumption of coffee, and 
though this article seems to be so far favored 
as nut to be placed among those prohibited, 
the import duty is eight reals per quintal, 
or at a rough calculation, about 2^ Cents 
per pound if imported in Spanish bottoms, 
or nearly three times that duty if under a 
foreign flag. In 1831 the imports did not 
reach 400 bags. 

Who can doubt that Spain, without the 
pressure of duties under which she has so 
long groaned, would have had a commerce 
perhaps the most extensive of any European 
power 1 Her wheat, brandies, wines and 
fruits, her wool and iron of the best quality, 
her lead and quicksilver mines, could 
scarcely have failed to raise her to a proud 
position among the commercial nations of 
the world. But where imports are pro- 
hibited, how can you export 1 All trade is 
based upon a principle of reciprocity. What 
does our trade with Cadiz amount to — the 
principal commercial seaport of Spain ! To 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Wines and 
salt make up the sum of our principal com- 
modities. Three-fourths of her foreign trade 
may be said to be carried on in defiance of 
law. 

But let us leave a country which can 

* The new tariff of the Papal Slates, authorized 
by his holiness the Pope, on the 2d July, 1MB, re- 
duces the present duty on coffee about 13 per cent., 
the modification to take efffect from the 7th of the 
same month. We doubt whether this reduction is 
of a character to improve materially the condition of 
the country ; it is important, however, astm evidence 
of the remarkable commercial change through which» 
It is evident, all the states of Europe are passing. 
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scarcely be said to have emerged from the 
superstition and ignorance of the dark ages, 
so far as the laws which regulate and control 
the commerce of nations are concerned, and 
devote our attention for a few moments to 
England — England, the proud mistress of 
the seas, the nursery of art, the patron of 
genius, and, what should be her proudest 
boast, mother of this infant Hercules, 
whom she scarcely thought was destined 
within a brief space to rival her in com- 
merce, arts, and manufactures. The causes 
which would induce us to extenuate the 



miserable policy of Spain and of Italy in 
bringing destruction upon their commerce 
and poverty to the homes of their people, 
she would regard as offensive to her pride 
and insulting to her dignity. But let us eee 
how stands the case, and wherein consist! 
the difference between them. 

We subjoin a statement showing ths 
quantity of coffee consumed in Great oritain 
in each of the years of the census, comparing 
the consumption with the growth of the 
population, and exhibiting the influence of 
high and low duties : 



Y«ar 

1801. 
1811. 
1821. 
1831. 
1841. 



Rftt« of dotv per Aremsc 

pound on bntuh PopuIsUon of Great CoD«uu>i»tloa 

plmota'ion «>ffee llritoiu lb. ob. 

750,861 U. 6rf 10,942,646 1.09 . . 

6,390,122 7 12,596,803 8.12 



Nnrober nf poondi 
•onanuK^d 



SniD aoBtriMvJ pv 

rCTMM 

Wi- 

4 



. 7,327,283 1 14,391,631 8.01 6 

.21,842,264 6 16,262,301 1 5.49 8 

.27,298,322 6 18,532,335 1 7.55 10)j 



Thus it appears, that with a duty of Is. 
6(2., the Ufeie of coffee was confined to the 
rich exclusively, and the amount consumed 
in the kingdom scarcely exceeded an ounce 
for each inhabitant. Prior to this there was 
a duty of 2s. During the next ten years a 
material reduction was made in the duty, and 
the consumption rose nearly 750 per cent. 
It is curious to trace out the results of this 
table, for in going on to the ten years suc- 
ceeding 1821, wo find an addition to the duty 
of 5(i., having the effect materially to check 
the progressive increase of consumption, 
and if we take the increased population into 
account, showing no increase at all. A duty 
of but 6d. was placed upon the article in 
1825, and what was the result 1 An increase 
in the consumption of nearly 200 per cent., 
and the revenue considerably augmented. 
Up to this time there was a discriminating 
duty in favor of the West against the pro- 
duce of the East India possessions of 3i., but 
the consumption having gained so far upon 
the imports, it was found advisable for the 
dealer to pay the additional duty upon the 



East India coffee. So clearly evident wa 
it from this and other facts that the supplj 
from the Western colonies was inadequate 
to the demand, a modification of the tariff 
took place, by which the production of the 
East was admitted at the same rate of dutj- 
Hence we observe a still farther increase ia 
the consumption, and if it does not continoe, 
we can only attribute it to the want of an 
adequate supply.* 

In an article of such primary commerciil 
importance as this has been clearly evidenced 
to be, it is somewhat surprising, to ssy the 
least, that a duty of nearly double the 
original cost should be placed upon the 
article. 

The following estimate, taken from Pc»r- 
ter's Progress of the Nation, exhibit* m 
amount of capital thrown away as cffectuallj 
as if it had been cast into the sea, in order 
to take advantage of the privilege of bringiof 
into consumption, at a duty of 9 pence p<r 
pound, coffee that was otherwise liable V 
pay a duty of U. 3/i. per pound. Freigbti 
insurance, landing and shipping charges oo 



7,080 tons, shipped fyom Europe, at jCIO 6 8 per ton ;C73,lflO 

5,060 " W. Indies at 4 17 " 9t,5W 

5,680 " BraaU at 4 10 " 25,560 

2,030 " Java at 2 2 " 4,il60 



i:iS7,»0 



tion, eminently disqualify her for any high 
attainment in manufactures or the arts. To 
the natural production of her soil must she 
look for that wealth which is to constitute 
her future greatness ; and hence the palpable 
To this amount might be added interest, 
loss of weight and deterioration of quality, 
including risk of sea-damage, but the sum is 
already sufficiently great to convey a just 
appreciation of the iniquity of a system of 
high duties, and of discriminations of this 
eharacter in particular. 



I^et us turn for a moment to Rusti*. IV 
duty she has imposed on coffee puts to 
flight the wildest imaginings we could Ks** 
formed of the folly of restrictions upon A 
article entering so universally into theco»- 
gumption of the world. The barbarotts o^ 
almost uncivilized character of her popoi** 



* The British Tariflfor 1842 imposes • duty oTM. 
per lb. upon foreign coffees, and 4d. npon cchwii 
productions— to which is to be added i per eeA- 
upon the net amount oftlie duty levied. 
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injastice of a doty amounting almost to 55^ 
jDents upon every pound of coffee which 
enters her dominions. The present year 
has« however, witnessed a great improve- 
ment in the Russian commercial system, in 
the adoption of a new tariff, based upon 
principles of revenue. By this, articles 
nitherto saddled with prohibitory duties are 
admitted into the empire, those with merely 
Idgh duties lowered, and many commodities 
previously taxed admitted free. 

The Austrian policy differs not materially 
from that of Russia. While Trieste and 
Venice are comparatively, free ports, and all 
importations for the consumption of their 
inhabitants are exempt from the exactions 
of a high rate of duty, no sooner is it 
mttempted to introduce them into the heart 
of the country, than the full force of her 
policy is felt in its operation. A duty of 
about 9j cents is then placed upon the 
article, and this, /oo, with a view of pro- 
tecting domestic manufactures. 

We propose now to direct attention to our 
own country, and in doing so, we feel no 
amall degree of satisfaction in boldly con- 
limsting the policy by which she has been 
governed, with those which have for so long 

• period of years controlled and directed the 
commerce of the European States. A fertile 
Md is here presented to our view, rich in 
the promise of a ripe and abundant harvest. 

• With the view of exhibiting our trade in 
this article, from an early period, we annex a 
table, showing the importations into the 
United States, from foreign nations, and 
their dependencies, from 1st October, 1806, 
to 30th September, 1807. 

CoontriM Poonda 

Russia 10 

Sweden 1,705,670 

Denmark 10,946,41 1 

Holland 10,247,767 

Great Britain 2,746,871 

France 20,932,324 

Spain 9,795,720 

Piortugal 18,303 

Moeha, Aden, and other ports on the Red 

Sea 1,709,533 

China 592,072 

All other countries 110,130 



58,804,811 



We offer no remark upon this statement, 
firther than to call attention to the sources 
whence our imports were derived at that 
period, and the entire revolution which has 
■ince been effected in the trade, so far as 
production is concerned. Nor can it escape 
■pecial observation, that those countries to 
which we were then so largely indebted for 
our supplies, are at this time, in a measure, 
tributary to us for their own. Holland, 
France and Russia are striking examples of 
this fact, as will be made clearly apparent on 



a review of the exports from the United 
States for 1845. 

Our imports from China in 1835, 
amounted to 191,534 lbs., valued at 824,649. 
In 1842, the assumed value was but $1,968 ; 
and in 1845, as will appear by the table to 
which we have already made reference, were 
but 290 lbs. valued at fifteen dollars. The 
duty on coffee, in Calcutta, in 1835, was 7^ 
percent, if imported on a British, or 15 per 
cent, if on a foreign bottom. It is asserted, 
on the authority of Mr. McCulIoch, that in 
1834 Great Britain furnished about sixty per 
cent, of the imports into China ; the United 
States only about 2^- per cent. This may 
have been true, and doubtless was so at that 
time, but we are inclined seriously to doubt 
the existence of such a disparity now. Our 
exports to China, for three years previous to 
1837, were about the same, never exceeding 
$360,000 till '36-7, when they reached 
$655,581. But mark the difference in 
1844--5. Of manufactured cotton goods 
alone in that year, we exported to China 
what was equal in value to $1,496,470, to 
which, if we add cotton wool, ginseng, lead, 
and the indefinite number of other articles, 
which the enterprise and ingenuity of our 
northern countrymen have thrown into the 
ports of the *' Celestial Empire,'* amounting 
by rough calculation to about $1,958,298, 
we must see the astonishing increase made 
in that trade within the last few years. The 
following is stated to be 



THE COFT-BE CROP rOR 1843. 



Pooadi 



Brazil (1,170,000 bags) 170,000,000 

Java and Somatra (1,450,000 bags) 140,000,000 

Cuba 45,000,000 

St. Domingo 38,000,000 

Porto Rico, Laguayra, &c 36,000,000 

British West Indies 10,000,000 

Ceylon 7,000,000 

East Indies and Mocha 0,000,000 

French colonies 4,000,000 

Dutch West Indies 3,000,000 

Total 450,000,000 



This may be a fair estimate of the crop of 
1843, but it strikes us that 1,170,000 bags of 
Brazil coffee will yield an amount in pounds 
equal, at least, to 17,000,000 over this calcu- 
lation. Though with many of our mer- 
chants, 160 lbs. is supposed a fair average for 
a bag of Brazil coffee, there are others who 
believe 162 lbs. a truer average. Taking 
the lowest amount then as the basis of our 
calculation, Brazil must have produced in 
that year 187,200,000 pounds, instead of 
170,000,000, as has been declared. We have 
alluded to this fact as we may have occasion 
hereafter to refer to the estimate in the 
establishment of our positions. 
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IMPORT, EXPORT, AND CONSUMPTION OF COFFBS IN THE VNITBD VTATSS. 

A Statement of the quantity and valti^ of Coffee exported intOy and imported /roniy the United Sto/et, tx 
each year^from 1821 to 1844, with the consumption in the Umttd States. 

Import. Export. Ccnswmpttmi. 

Yeara Quuititj^ll*. Vnla« Qoaatitf— Ite. Tain* Qi m fty tt t. 

1821 21,273,659 $4,489,970 9,387,596 $2,087,479 11,886,063 

1822 25,782,390 5,552,M9 7,267,119 1,653,607 18,515,571 

1823 37,337,732 7,098,119 20,900,687 4,962,009 16,4r,(M5 

1824 39,224,251 5,437,029 19,427,227 2,923,079 19,797,101 

1825 45,190,630 5,250,828 24,512,568 3,254,936 aD,67ej« 

1826 43,319,497 4,159,558 11,584,713 1,449,023 31,734,784 

1827 50,051,986 4,464,391 21,697,789 2,324,784 98.354,197 

1628 55,194,697 5,192,338 16,037,964 1,497,097 S9,13fl,7S 

1829 51,133,538 4,588,585 18,083,843 1,536,563 33,049,M» 

1830 51,488,248 4,227,021 13,124,561 1,046,542 38363,687 

1831 81,759,386 6,317,666 6,051,629 • 521,527 75,701757 

1832 91,722,329 9,099,446 55,251,158 6,583,344 36,47i;i41 

1833 66,628,900 6,997,051 14,696,152 1,806,583 51.932,748 

1834 80,153,366 8,762,657 35,806,861 4,288,720 49^46^ 

1835 103,199,777 10,715,466 11,446,775 1,333,777 91.751,061 

1836 93,790,507 9,653,053 16,143,207 1,985,176 77,647J0I 

1837 88,140,403 8,657,760 12,096,332 1,322,254 76,044^ 

1838 88,139,720 7,640,217 '. . 5,267,087 502,807 88,872,6a 

1839 106,696,992 9,744,103 6,824,475 734,418 99,872^17 

1840 94,996,095 8,546,222 8,096,334 930,398 86.209,761 

1841 114,984,783 10,444,882 5,784,536 589,609 lO9,9O0J«7 

1842 112,764,635 8,931,117 5,381,068 483,362 107,381,5^ 

1843 92,295,660 6,346,787 6,378,994 422,860 85,916,fl« 

1844 158,332,111 9,594,877 8,620,291 540,579 149,71!,8M 



The consumption of the United States, as 
appears from this table, for the ten years pre- 
vious to 1831, amounted to 257,972,561 
pounds, or an average of 25,800,000 pounds 
per annum. In 1831, the imports were about 
sixty per cent, over any preceding year, and 
the exports only about one-half the exports of 
1830, oue-lhird of those of 1827, or one-fourth 
of those of 1825, leaving for consumption, 
76,000,000 pounds, an amount more than 
double the quantity consumed in any previ- 
ous year. It is not difficult to conceive, that 
this state of things was produced by some 
unnatural cause, to which the uniform laws 
which regulate supply and demand were 
made subservient. The excess of the imports 
of 1831 may be properly attributed to the 
rage for speculation in this article, in the 
northern cities, during the exciting agitation 
of the tariff question in that year, which re- 
sulted contrary to the expectations which 
bad been formed, in the passage of the act, 
known as the tariff law of 14th July, 1832. 
It was assumed as the groundwork and ba- 
sis of the operation, that as coffee was an 
article entering so largely into the consump- 
tion of the country, it would be found pru- 
dent to enhance, rather than to reduce tke 
duty. Of the result, it is nnnecessary to 
speak. The re^iuction was made ; and the 
prospect which was at one period opened 
• before them of large stores of wealth, proved 
as de]u8ive as their calculations had been su- 
perficial. At this distance of time, we expe- 
rience no difficulty in arriving at the course 
of reasoning by which the majority of the 
members of that Congress were induced to 
cast their votes in favor of a reduction of the 
duty on coffee. But as no man, or set of 
men, may be censured for acts done with the 
view of protecting their iuterestSt when not 



in conflict with the true interests of the ooaB> 
try, we pass by the argument, having sini[^ 
called attention to it, with the view of es^ 
bling the reader to deduce his own oondfr 
sions. With so heavy a speculative demiad 
as was thus created, stocks very natoraUy 
accumulated, and were held over. In proof 
of this, the exports of 1832 amonntea to 
nearly ten times those of the year precediogi 
and 4,000,000 pounds more than the imporli 
of any year previous to 1831. Thus wtn 
the surplus imports arifdng out of the specu- 
lative demand of that year driven hence fcr 
want of an immediate consnmptive dennod, 
and the want of capital necessary to hold it 
Not the least important consideration in fimir 
of the veiy heavy export which V9a» made ii 
this year, was the disposition to avail of the 
drawback ; a very important item vrith tboM 
who had embarked in an enterprise so d^ 
structive as we can readily imagine this to 
have been. These two years, 1831 and 18S, 
we feel bound, therefore, to conmder as ex- 
ceptions to the general and uniform trade of 
the country, in view of the obvious local 
causes by which these two years were ioAi- 
enced and controlled. 

The remark of Dr. Adam Smith, with x^ 
gard to drawbacks, that they '* do not oe» 
siou the exportation of a greater qnandty of 
goods than would have been exported bad no 
anty been imposed,^ loses some of its ibice 
in making an application of it here. Thoofk 
the general principle b no/ to be controverted, 
it will scarcely be denied, that the d r wB ^ ^t 
in this case, occasioned *' the exportatioQ*' of 
large quantities, which there was sufBdeel 
capital in the country to have carried into the 
consumption of the succeedinff year. Btd 
this we conceive to be a remarkable excep- 
tion, particularly in view of the &ct, that the 
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money price in both yean were about one 
and the eame thing. 

The tariff of the 2d March, 1833, com- 
monly known as the '* Compromise Bill/' 
admitted coffee free of all duty. The con- 
inraption of the United States, for 1833 and- 
1834, averaged 50,000,000 pounds, or double 
that of any year in the previous ten years. 
To what cttUHe, then, are we to attribute the 
increased consumption of these two years T 
Coffee was fret ! It surely will not be ar- 
gued, that the period was not far enough re- 
moved to admit of an effect so momentous. 
We all know that the largest exports from 
Rio de Janeiro are in the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November; aud that ono 
month varies but little from the exports of 
another. 

From this date commences the dire'ct, rapid 
progress of that trade, which at this time 
forms so large a feature iu our commerce. 
The decline in the price of the article, we 
may attribute to what cause we please ; the 
fact is evident. This decliue induced and 
increased consumption, which in its turn en- 
couraged the production, as will appear, if 
we examine the exports from Brazil, aud re- 
flect for a moment, that more than half she 
produces is imported into the United States, 
and here consumed. In pursuing this train, 
we discover that the increase in the produc- 
tion caused a farther reduction of prices, till 
we 6nd coffee at this time ranging in price 
fipom six to eisht cents, and the eojitumpiian 
of the United States for the ten years pre- 
Tions to 184.5, amounting on an average, in 
round numbers, to about 96,600,000 pounds 
yearly. It is also worthy of remark, that if 
we take the last five years, without regard 
to the five which preceded them, we will 
find the average consumption absolutely 
amonnting to over 100,000,000 pounds year- 
ly, or four times the cousumptiou previously 
to 1831. 

In H debate in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, upon the passage 
of the tariff bill of 1832, a distinguished mem- 
ber of that body, from South Carolina,* held 
the following language : " In this estimate,*' 
(coffee was proposed to be admitted under 
a doty of half a cent per pound,) " I regard 
tea and coffee as being substantially Jree, as 
the duties retained are scarcely worth the 
trouble and expense of collecting them." 
This remark may have been true at that 
time, but it can scarcely be doubted, that a 
low duty equal to that proposed to be levied 
under the tariff of 183*2, would now add to 
the revenue an amount probably equal to 
t700,000. Wo may concede the poiiu, that 
even such a duty would have its eject upon 
the consnmptioo of the country, without 
compromising the position we have as- 
inmed; for who can doubt that there are 

* Hon. George McDoffle. 



other articles now heavily burthened, that 
would be in a measure relieved. 

For the following tables of the imports and 
exports of the United States, for 1844-45, we 
are indebted to the report of the Hon. K. J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury. 

IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO THE UNITED STATES, 

For the year comnuncing Ist /u/y, 1644, and ending 
30th June, 1845. 



Poundfl 



Value 



Danish West Indies 93,320 7,141 

Holland 35b,723 41,658 

Dutch East Indies 3,925,716 25^,694 

" West Indies 1,270 87 

British Guiana 200 16 

" Weal Indies 4,815 312 

French West Indies 196,930 25,357 

" Guiana 1,658 110 

Manilla and Philippine 1 436,705 .... 34,017 

Cuba 1,157,794 79,358 

Other Sp. West Indies 171,410 14,101 

Cape de Verdcs 200 16 

Ilayti 13,090,359 708,855 

Mexico 850 68 

New-Granada 193,811 13,236 

Veneiuela 9,45u,588 015,115 

Braiil 78,553,016 .... 4,401,269 

Argentine Republic 11,9(37 611 

Peru 582 50 

China 290 15 

Asia (generally) 1,040 107 

Africa (generally) 208,497 20,036 

S. Sea and Pacific 570 42 



107,800,711.... 6,221,265 

To which must be added 272,458 lbs., imported 
from places other than its growth and production. 

EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM THE UNITED STATES, 



From the Ist July^ 1844, to the ZQth June, 1845. 



Pounds 



Vala« 



Russia 149,860 12,204 

Prussia 77,891 5,494 

Sweden and Norway 6,292 544 

Denmark 90,177 .... 5,410 

Hanse Towns 1,493,130 87,364 

Holland 1 ,858,355 Ill ,538 

Belgium 2,18:^,627 119,617 

England 43,450 2,000 

Gibraltar 277,329 15,388 

Briliah Honduras 19,705 1,438 

British West Indies 38,738 2,438 

British American Colonies 524,968 44,170 

France on the Medit'n 1,578,745 98,270 

France on the Atlantic 528.851 29,665 

French West Indies 23,366 1 ,796 

Cuba 070 80 

llaly 916,529 60,004 

Sicily 394,453 23,695 

Sardinia 341,405 22,449 

Trieste, etc 2,019,540 131,098 

Turkey, Levant, etc 486,307 27,898 

Hayil ^(^^ 85 

Texas 268,W2 18,349 

Mexico 147,309 10.954 

Chili 8,354 550 

Africa generaUy ,... 1.200 110 

S. Sea & Pac. Ocean 22,279 1,531 



13,501,972 



. 840,739 



An examination of these tables produces 
some curious results. They are such, how- 
ever, as will strike the general reader with- 
out the addition of any reaiarks from us. We 
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regard the sonrce whence they are derived 
88 the most reliable. 

In one of the leading publications in the 
United States, giving a *' statistical view of 
the coffee trade," there is a statement of this 
-character— 

1834 184S InercM* 

Import of coffee fl'om 

Brazil 26,571,368. . 49,515,666 

Value $2,819,028.. $3,392,960. .$573,932 

Export U. S. produce 

to Brazil 1,586,097. .2,409,419. . ..832,321 

and the following argument upon it: " Now, 
it is sometimes alleged that the import of 
foreign goods drains the country of its trea- 
sure. Here is the fact, that increased pur- 
chase of $573,932 worth of coffee, which 
added largely to the enjoyments of the peo- 
ple of the United States, resulted in increased 
sales of American produce to the extent of 
$8^3,321, a clear profit of $300,000 besides 
the coffee." 

This is certainly a marvellous conclusion, 
and one which unquestionably demanded no 
little exercise of fancy. That directly oppo- 
site results should be deduced from the same 
premises, is the strongest evidence we can 
nave of the diversity of the human mind. Of 
that diversity there can be no doubt. 

Apart from the relative value of the im- 
ports into, and the exports from the United 
States to Brazil in these two separate years, 
1834 and 1843, we Bod the increase in the 
value of the imports into the United States 
from Brazil in ine latter year, amounting to 
€573,932 over the former, and an increase in 
the exf)ortH of United Stales produce to Bra- 
zil of $323,321 during the same period. What 
then are the true facts which result from this 
state of things? not, certainly, that *' a clear 
proJU of $300,000, betides the cqff'ee, has ac- 
crued to the United Stales from the trade, 
but the very opposite. We export an excess 
of $249,389 to Brazil over our imports, 
clearly proving, if it proves anything, a loss, 
instead of a gain. We have noticed this fact 
for the reason that it carries with it an air of 
plausibility at variance with the truth; being 
based upon the hypothesis, that the greater 
the excess of our exports over the imports, in 
just such a degree is our national wealth aug- 
mented. This point has been placed in so 
clear a light by all the writers upon Political 
Economy, that any attempt to enforce it here 
is unnecessary. 

New-Orleans is destined, unquestionably, 
to become the great cofiee mart of the United 
States. If we regard her situation and proxi- 
mate locality to those countries whence our 
largest imports are derived, or her almost 
immediate connection with those states, the 
largest consumers of the article, we cannot 
well reiiist this conclusion. Within a few 
years, the direct imports into this city have 
increased to an almost incredible extent, 
while the consumption of that portion of 
country which it supplies has been enlarged 



proportionally. With a view to a better 
understanding of the position of thb city, in 
its relation to the entire trade of the United 
States, we subjoin a statement of the 

IMPOKT OP COFFEB INTO THB V. 8. FBOM BEAZIL, 
FBOM 1821 TO 1844. 



YMn 



Pooada 



1821 691,536 

1822 2,283,280 

1823 2,367,778 

1824 3,044,587 

1825 2,708,775 

1826. 2,859,075 

1827 4,841,943 

1828 15,246,299 

1829 11,131,936 

1830 14,593,232 

1831 14,686,986 

1832 25,733,532 



Tmh Tmmit 

1833 »,469.SS« 

1834 26,57l.3tt 

1835 35,7744C« 

1836 46,840,51f 

1837 33.906,946 

1838 27.411,9e« 

1839 48,«94.»l 

1840 47.41i,:5« 

1841 59,575.:« 

1849 61,248,MS 

1843 49.515,666 

1844 95,291.4« 



From this table, it evidently appears, that 
more than half of the exports of Brazil find 
their way to our market, and it is iair to 
infer, are here consumed. In the years prior 
to 1844, inclusive, with an average consump* 
tion of nearly one hundred and twenty Bul- 
lions, the exports of no one year exceeded 
nine million pounds. 

Twelve years ago, and scarcely more thsa 
one cargo of Rio coffee was imported direct 
into our city. Everything now indicates that 
very nearly, if not the whole of this tnde, 
must very soon be ours. Since there is s 
very limited demand for this grade of cofiee 
in the northern states, so soon as we import 
what will be required for the supply of the 
western trade, this point will have been st* 
tained. The western states consume thii 
quality almost exclusively, and ours is foood, 
by experience, to be the best market The 
necessity for northern import to supplj wa 
trade, in view of these lacts, cannot modh 
longer exist. 

EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM RIO JaMSIRO.* 

1841. IMl 

B.CI Bap 

To New-Orleans 126,865 112,T» 

To New- York 125,419 imjSi: 

To Baltimore 130,462 KM 

To PhUadelphia 30,190 19,611 

To Charleston 3,500 SJ» 

ToBoston 24,»71 JJJJ3 




Grand total 1,000,216. 



l,15«>9Cf 



Thus we see, that in these two years Nev- 
Orleans imported a larger quantity than ettlier 
New-York or Baltimore, and we may coafi- 
dently predict for her an import trade dat 
will yearly increase, until ahe be<x>mes, vfast 
it is evident she ultimately mast be, the groit 
coffee market of the United Sfatea. 



* Bahia, among the northern provinees, is. seit 
to Rio, the point whence the largest aaioiat tt 
coffee is shipped. 
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IMPOSTS OP COFFBB INTO REW-OBLEANS 

From all Foreign Ports, from January j 1834, to January ^ 1845, compiled from the records of the 

Custom^House at New- Orleans. 



BRAZIL. 



CUBA. 



Ye«n 

1834 



Poooda Bag! V«Im 

1,722,8«8 lOJfiS $181,920. 



Poanda Baga Vftlm 

. . . . ..11,326,002 70,767 $1,488,678 

1835 5,141,751 32,135 641,542 16,470,199 102,938 1 827 24* 

1836 6,701,407 41,884 777,575 9,087,344 56,795 1 094 11© 

1937 3,371,793 21,073 370,977 13,601,687 85,010 1 362^85* 

1838 2,665,443 16,659 258,243 18,420,610 115,122 1 766.475 

1839 12,055,550 75,347 1,101,552 16,143,812 100,898 1566 178 . 

1840 4,752,806 29,705 441,764 15,921,964 99,512 1 562 64« 

IWl 20,575,177 128,595 1,934,633 10,092,221 63,076 1017 626 

1842 12,255,680 76,598 890,923 6,987,265 43,670 587 634 

1843 20,252,460 126,577 1,403,013 9,124,898 57,031 681155 

1W4 21,290,561 126.816 1,355,927 6,365,325 39,784 411454 



IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO NBW-OBLEANS FSOM OTHER FORBION PORTS. 



Yean Poondi Bags Vain* 

1834 2,191,74« 13,698 $270,598 

1835 1,350,094 8,437 143,544 

1836 205,523 1,247 28,603 

1837 103,984 649 12,113 

1838 621,991 3,887 57,502 

1839 690,462 4,315 74,094 



Yean 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 



Poimda Bag! Valus 

514,192 3,213 $50,898 

3,567,757 22,298 338,479 

1,912,909 11,956 149,888 

785,583 4,910 56,555 

102,000 637 5,758 

[See New-Orleans. 
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Production of Coffee in the Brazils. 

Baga Arrobaa Lba 

1820 95,700. . 478,500. . 15,312,000 

1825 182,710.. 912,550.. 29,201,600 

1830 391,785. . 1,958,925. . 62,685,600 

1835 627,165. 3,135,825. 100,346,400 

1840 1,063,805. .5,319,005. . 170,208,800 

1850-51 1,897,231.. 9,486,155. .303,556,960 

1851^52, estimate. ..1,700,060. .8,500,000. .272,000,000 

It woald seem from this table that the pro- 
dactioQ of coffee iu Brazil doubled every five 
years up to 1840, since when it has increased 
80 per cent. The increase since 1835 has 



been 200 millions pounds; and of that in- 
crease the United States have taken one-balfl 
In the previous number of the Economist, we 
showed that almost all the increased produc* 
lion of sugar in Cuba had found a market ia 
the United States. It now appears that a 
considerable proportion of the Brazil coffee 
finds a market here also. This is indicated 
in the following table, which shows the 
quantity annually imported into the United^ 
States from the four leading countries of pro* 
duction, and also the whole quantity import^ 
ed into the Union during the past 18 years : 



Import of Pounds of Coffee into the United States. 

Brmnl Caba St. Domingo Java Total 

1834 26,571,368 19,536,457 15,141,779 5,307,186 80,153,366 

1835 35,774,876 29,373,675 19,276,290 4,728,890 103,199,577 

1836 46,840,219 17,850,736 11,772,064 8,850,658 103,790,507 

1837 33,906,236 29,503,553 9,252,636 1,779.819 88,140,403 

1838 27,411,986 32,051,651 11,375,350 2,423,277 88,130,720 

1839 48,694,294 26,181,489 9,726,495 5,628,348 106,696,993 

1840 47,412,756 25,331.888 9,153,524 4,343,254 94,996,095 

1841 59,575,722 17,198,573 12,547,791 6,794,702 114,948,783 

1842 61,248,942 14,321,458 11,530,102 9,781,418 112,764.635 

1843 49,515,666 16,611,287 10,811,288 1,638,307 92,295,660 

18*4. 95,291,484 18,628,875 20,781,461 8,740,841 158,332,111 

1845 78,553,616 1,157,794 13,090,359 3,925,716 108,133,369 

1846 97,353,697 2,326,497 12,734,753 2,819,411 132,812,734 

1847 94,916,629 6,673,479 19,085,277 17,819,345 156,716,575 

1848 110,927,284 2,258,710 16,990,976 3,037,377 150,559,138 

1849 122,581,183 4,000,986 13,384,474 4,208,078 165,334,700 

1850 90,319,511 3,740,803 19,440,985 5,146,961 144,986,895 

1651 107,578,257 3,099,084 13,205,766 2,423,968 152,453,617 



Nearly the whole increase in the import of 
Brazil coffee was, it appears, at New-Or- 
leans, to supply the Western trade. The im- 
port of coffee from Brazil in 1844 was extra- 
ordtnarj, amounting to nearly half the whole 



product of that country. Coffee, up to 1832y 
paid a duty of 5 per cent. : since that year it 
nus been n*ee. The effect of this change ia 
seen in the following table : 
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COFFEB AND THE COFFKX TRADE. 



Imports of CoJjTee into the United States, with the Export and Qtumtity retained for ConsumjOum^ also 

the Duty and Average Price. 



Tmport 
Pound* 



Export 
Pooiida 



Oonranpttoii 
Poondi 



1821 21,273,659 9,387,596 11,886,063 

1822 25,082,390 7,267,119 18,515,271 

18-23 37,337,732 20,900,687 16,437,045 

1824 30,224,296 19,427,227 19,707,024 

1825 45,390,620 24,512,568 20,678,062 

1826 37,319,107 11,584,713 31,734,784 

1827 50,051,986 21,697,789 28,350,197 

1828 55,194,697 16,037,964 39,156,733 

1829 51,133,538 18,083,843 33,049,695 

1830 51,468,248 13.124,561 38,368,687 

1831 81,747,386 6,056,629 75,702,757 

1832 91,722,329 55,251,158 40,471,171 

1633 99,955,020 24,899,114 75,057,906 

1834 80,150,365 35,806,861 44,346,505 

1835 103,199,777 11,446,775 91,752,802 

1830 93,790,507 16,143,207 77,647,300 

1837 88,140,403 12,096,332 76,044,071 

18:18 88,139,720 5,267,087 82,672,633 

1839 106,696,992 6,824,475 99,872,633 

1840 94,996,095 8,698,334 86,207,761 

1841 144,987,787 5,784,536 109,200,247 

1842 112,764,035 5^8,068 107,383,567 

1843 82,295,660 6,378,994 85,916,666 

1844 158,332,111 8,620,291 149,711,820 

1845 108,133,369 13,501,972 94,631,397 

1816 132,812,734 8,275,542 124,537,192 

1847 156,716,575 6,383,583 150.332,992 

1848 150,559,138 6,998,088 143.561,050 

18-19 165,334,700 14,380,429 150,954,271 

1850 144,986,895 15,287,499 129,699,396 

1851 152,453,617 3,513,126 148,920,491 



Doty 
p*r u 



>5 cents. 



^5 cents 

5 cents. 
2 cents. 
1 cent. 



^free. 



pwpooBd 

20 
20 
20 
90 
17 
U 
II 

9 

9 

S\ 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6\ 

6 

6 

6S 
5% 
5S 

53i 

8 

8 



The population of the United Stafes in 
1B40 was, in round numbers, 17 millions. 
TliP ave age consumption for the three years 
1839-40-41 was 98^ millions of pounds, 
■which gave n consumption of 5| pounds per 
head. The average lor the three years, in- 
cludinsr the census year 1850, was 143 mil- 
lions of pounds, and the population was 23 
milli'iiis, which gave a consumption of 6^ 
pounds per head. In 1830 the consumption 
was only three pounds per head ; but the 
price h;id ruled nearly double what it did in 
the three years preceding 1850. In 1821 the 
consumption, per head, to the inhabitants of 
the Unilod Slates was one pound fourounces. 
In 1830 the proportion had increased to three 
porinds per liead, the f«)reign price having 
fallen 50 per cent. After the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1830, coffee paid two cents, and in 1831, 
one cent; after which it was free. The im- 
portation in the year 1831, doubled in conse- 
quence of the reduced duty; and the con- 
sumption, per head, for the four years ending 
with 1842. averaged six pounds per head, 
having quadrupled to each inhabitant since 
1821. A large portion of the increased con- 
sumption, as seen above, is derived from the 
Brazils; the efteci of the production of 
which country has been to the price of coffee 
what the products of the Southern States 
have been to that of cotton. From 1820 to 
1840, the Brazilian product increased 1100 



per cent., or 155,000,000 pounds. In tbe 
same time the consumption in the Uoitad 
States increased 137,000,000 pounds; leiv^ 
ing an increase of 18.000,000 pounds of Bio 
coffee, besides the enhanced products of ^ 
countries, to supply the increased con- 
sumption of Ensland and Europe. The r^ 
suit has been, tne great diminution in price 
evinced in the above table. The cost per 
pound to the consumer was in 1831 fartW 
reduced by the removal of the duly ; thatii^ 
the coffee which cost nine cents in 1830, coil 
the consumer IG cents duty and charges 
The same coffee now costs seven cents — • ifr 
dnction of nine cents, which has given the 
spur to the consumption. In England, ii^ 
reign coffee paid 16 cents per pound dotjr, 
and colonial coffee 8 cents, until 1845. whet 
colonial was reduced to 3d. and foreign li 
7d. The consequence is, that while tlM 
United States, with a population of 17,000,000^ 
consumed in 1844, 149,711,820 poandiaf 
coffee, Great Britain, with a populatioa d 
27,000,000. consumed 31.934,000 ponndsoolj, 
or less than one-fourth the consumption of tlN 
United Slates. In 1851 the figures remaiofli 
nearly the same, viz : 148,920.000 poundiii 
the United States, and 32,564.000 ivanodsfbr 
Great Britain. Now the effect of this it» 
creased consumption of Brazil cofiee on tki 
American trade, is as follows : 



1834. 1843. 1851. 

Import of coffee from BraiU lbs. 26,571,368 49,515,666 107,5TM5r 

Do do value $2,819,028 3,392,960 8^1,104 

Export of U. S. produce to Brazil $1,586,097 2,409,419 3,188,990 
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This increased export does not appear to 
•office for the com peon tion of the large iq- 
crease m the valae of coffee purchased; and 
it 18 time that some movement were made to 
check English influence in that quarter, and 
induce Brazil to place her best coffee cus- 
tomer at least on as fayorable footing as 
others. 

COINS. CURRENCY, ETC.— It is a very 
common mode of investigation, first taught 
by John Locke, to refer back to the origin of 
■ociety, and of things, and mark their pro- 
gress thence. We adopt that mode. Cer- 
tainly there was a period when the man him- 
self was the producer and manufacturer of 
every article of his consumption — when he 
did not, as it were, go out of himself — when 
the germs of every art existed in him, with- 
out an idea of their distribution. With few 
wants, how easy was their gratification. A 
imit then, an independent existence, man so 
remained until the development of the social 
principle sent him into society. In this rude 
stage, little was there above brute nature. 
There will he as little again if they are to be 
heard, whose doctrines, legitimately ex- 
tended, destroy at " one fell swoop'* all the 
precious results of a di^ribution of labor ; re- 
mits which the Roman poet may well have 
included in his eloquent passage on the pro- 
gress of society : 

Inde casas postquam, ac pelles l^naemqne paranmt 
Bt mulier coujnncta, viro concessit in unam 
CasUuiue privatn veneris connubia lasta 
Cognita sunt, prolemque ex se videre creatam 
Tom genus homanum primam molescere ccepit. 

But remove man a single degree from this. 
Let him perceive how dissimilarly God has 
ondowed us with faculties; how much su- 

Krior, in certain respects, a neighbor is, and 
>w much inferior in others. Let him mark, 
too, higher skill in pointing an arrow or a 
rock than he possesses, or vainly emulates. 
If his own experience be of service, let him 
learn that expertness is the offspring of prac- 
tice, and that practice is a thing of time, toil, 
and labor, which cannot be given by the 
same man to all things in the space of a brief 
life. These will be the first great lessons of 
political economy. They will break up the 
unities of which we have spoken — they will 
amalgamate them, and men henceforward 
"Will be found reciprocally employed in each 
Other'sservice'. 

Society and civilization, however, are things 
of slow growth, and we have but arrived at 
the origin of barter, which will not long suf- 
fice. The hunter may find it very well to 
part with a portion of his venison for a brace 
of ducks or a handful of fish, but might it not 
happen that the proprietor of the ducks, or the 
fisherman, is already supplied with venison 
•nfficient for his wants 7 What is there for the 
hunter in this contingency ? He must return 
disappointed, or seize by main force what has 

19 



been denied his appetite, which we are at 
liberty to suppose him physically incapable 
of doing ; or finally, or what would be by 
far the most prudent course, he must acquire 
something desired and not possessed, or not 
poBsessea in sufficient quantities by those 
with whom he would traffic, and which they 
would regard as an equivalent for their pro- 
perty. Now the fisherman may be often 
supposed in the same condition as the hunter. 
How shall these men meet each other at all 
times upon common ground, and enjoy their 
mutual products? 

The most obvious reflection which occurs 
here, is, that some one commodity of univer- 
sal requisition and demand must be sought 
to conduct the exchanges, which have be- 
come too complicated to be conducted in 
kind. For this each man will barter his 
wares, because assured that other wares, of 
whatever description, or at whatever season, 
may be bartered in turn for it. Is there such 
a commodity 7 

Among the Mexicans, when the Spaniards 
invaded their country, it was discovered that 
grains of cocao were gaining circulation as a 
medium of exchange. The pounds of this 
preference can only be traced m the fact that 
cacao was a scarce commodity, and one in 
general estimation. If a mere arbitrary 
choice were absurdly supposed, why not, 
then, as welUa choice of pebbles or shells 7 

The early Greeks were wont, as every 
classical scholar will remember, to estimate 
the value of their commodities by the num- 
ber of oxen which they had cost, or for which 
they could be exchanged. Thus, in Homer, 
we find the valuation of the arms of Diomedea 
and Glaucus : 



For Diomed's brass arms of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price,) 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.* 

It would be easy enough to advance in 
this manner illustrations from other coun- 
tries. Thus the Carthaginians adopted leather, 
which some suppose a kind of substitute for 
bank-notes, as the precious metals were 
abundant enough with them ; the Laccdemo- 
nions adopted iron, and the Romans copper, 
the Abyssinians salt, the Britons of the time 
of Ca'sar iron and brass, the Saxons live 
stock, the Maldave islanders cowries, and of 
later day we find codfish adopted at New- 
foundland, tobacco and rice in early Virginia 
and Carolina, and even pork, horses, etc., in 

♦Iliad VI. It may be a question, after all, how- 
ever, whether these were real bona fide " beeves," 
for the Greeks had a coin termed bousy ox, an ox be- 
ing stamped upon it, as we learn (Vom the classics, 
though coinage in Greece can hardly be deemed as 
ancient as the wars of Troy. It is a little remark- 
able, too, that the Latins should have called their 
coins pecuniae Hrom pecusy a herd or flock stamped 
upon them, their word monetae money, being de- 
rived, it is thought, n-om montOj to mark ; that is, to 
mark the fineness or weight. 
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some of the western stateii, ond the Chinese 
now coin their money of copper only, and 
regard gold and silver as articles of mere 
merchandise. 

In each of the cases above stated, the eom- 
moit^y so dignified as the medium of conduct- 
ing the exchanges of all others, became in 
every sense the money of (he coantry, with- 
out having lost anything of its character as 
merchandise. It may have appreciated in 
value somewhat from the circumstance, but 
it was impossible at the same time to change 
its nature. 

At the present day the whole civilized 
world have agreed upon certain commodities, 
which shall be considered among them, by 
consent, and from iheir intrinsic value and 
usefulness, as equivalents, indue proportions, 
for all others— Me«<? commodities are gold and 
rilver. Will any man in bis senses maintain 
that these metals have become by this act in 
any other sense money, than the Greek 
live oxen, the Roman brazen af, or the Abys- 
sinian salt 7 And yet this has been done. 

We have gained something when we come 
to regard money as a mere commodity — 
" the commodity exchanged most frequently 
for every other^^* and, like these oihers, worth 
only as much as it will sell for in the mar- 
kets of the world. There is nothing to exempt 
it from the fluctuations of trade, and to entitle 
it a standard of value, would be the same as 
to affirm that a thing may be fixed and fluc- 
tuating at the same time. A cubic inch of 
water may be a standard, for we shall find it 
of the same absolute weight at the equator 
■sat the pole, now as a thousand years before 
the deluge.* 

Regarding money as commodity regulated 
by the laws of supply and deuiand, and by 
all the other lawn which regulate other com- 
modities, v/e discover at once the absurdity 
as well as the wickedness of all attempts to 
elevate or depress its value i>n the mere 
mandate of an emperor or of a fmrliament. 
Canute, the Dane, commaude<l as wisely the 
tea to stay its advances. Bnt we discover 
more, and what will be of threat practical 



value to us, that money, or gold and silver 
may be in excess in a country from seme 
temporary cause, and, in commercial pbrue- 
ology, ** glut the market," just as we see it 
glutted occasionally by cotton or any other 
staple. The same disease will require the 
same remedy, and the nation will at times be 
gaining wealth by the exportation of ili 
specie or money, or in the reverse, losing 
wealth by its absurd retention. 

They are mistaken, then, who regard the 
precious metals as the mere represeni4di9ei 
of wealth. They are wealth themselves, wad 
no arm of power can cause them for any 
time to be received for a fraction beyond 
their intrinsic value; otherwise, we sboold 
not BO much look to the material as to the 
"superscription." or stamp. 

They are eqnally mistaken who would r» 
gard money as a meaeure of valve or wealth; 
for how can that be a measure which has no 
fixed value itself, and how can values havei 
fixed measure when they are merely rebtivo 
terms? 

Were money the representative and mci* 
sure of wealth, it would follow that the r^ 
presentative and measure must be preciselT 
equal in value to the thing represented aaa 
measured, and that the sum total of all tbs 
m<mey in any country would exactly exprefl 
the wealth of that country. Now this ii 
sheerly absurd, since we know that the pto> 
portion which money bears to other comaw- 
dities is but a mere item. Of no other dm 
than to conduct exchanges, bow can it it 
all apply to that immense proportion of evny 
uation*s wealth which is consumed witboat 
exchanging, or which is exchanged in kind, 
or finally, exchanged by mere transfers froa 
one side of a ledger to the other f We thsR 
see this more particularly hereafter. 

Can all money be regarded as on the seas 
paras the precious metals — for instance, btnk 
notes? Have they intrinsic value T Cleeriy 
not. They are, then, merely repretent^Omt; 
they answer for somethmg else; are not con* 
modities, not values, not wealth.t not smf 
in any sense tdat gold and ailver have cone 



* Adam Smith remarks : The price of gold and 
silver, when the accidental discovery of more aban- 
daat mines does uot keep it down, as it naturally 
rises with the wealth ol every country, so it is at all 
times natarally higher in a rich than in a poor coan- 
try. Gold and silver, like all other commodities, 
seek the market where the best price is given for 
.tliem. Wealth or Nations, vol. I., p. 295. 

t If gold and silver be wealth, are they productive 
wealth t Mr. Tucker considered that the expense 
of metallic currency, including the wear and tear of 
metals, the cost of coinage and interest on the value 

Table skovcing the Number and Condition of all the Banks in the United StateSf on tkt \st Janumry, IfOBt 

according to Mr. Woodbury^s Report. 



of materia], amounted to 5 per cent, on tlie wh# 
capital of New- York. He, however, included ps^ 
an well as metals in the currency. Mr. Webafsr.li 
1838, eatimatcd the whole carrency of the UaleaSi 
ei3U,000,00U ; of which, perhaps, $70,000,000 «■> 
specie (Tucker on Money and Banks, p. 53). tit 
metallic currency oT Britain wan, at the wame pent', 
$150,000,000. The following table, ahowlaf tbc yn- 
portion of gold and silver to other currency, %mi ik* 
condition of the banks in 1838, will be found ol'iale^ 
est: 



Principal IhhU Prhteipmt , 

loe«] DivUIofM Xo nf Banks 0»pH>1 Not** in rimiUtion Deprtiti SMeia LmmlAi 

Eastern States 321 65,257,540 18,307,544 11,412,803 2,003,980.... 93J75.1S 

Middle States 213 81,lfi9,77fl 29,631,248 31,999,806 9,W7,I87. ...127,7#.ff7 

Southern States 89 32,111,573 20,156.891 9,707,891 6,145^ njBttJf^ 

South-western States, 94 75,(M8,( 52 85,194,559 .... 18,874,996 4,964,610 . . |SS,ja&jBl> 

Western States 92 29,049,837 I6,(«0,601 10,178,505 7,443,103 4O,40LM! 

Penn. Bank, U. S. .. . 30 35,000,000 6,768,067 2,617,253 3,770,g4S. . ! 45.in3M 



Tocal. 



.839 



S17,030,n8 116,138,910 



84,691,164 



SM8«,iit mjaiJ"^ 
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Dbe TeprdedMmonsy.OTtbBt mU OTOxeni liVcly lo prmtoee a financial reiolulian in Ed- 
Moune moDej in otfaer day*, ll is their re- 1 rope. Biniilar to Ihat which took place on the 
fm€ntalire character which Ri*ei them diacoveiy of P«ni.* Within fourteen ycara, 
nlqe, ■nd »• are yet lo learn that ibat cha- | the cold product of Siberia hat doubled ; and 
raeier wonld be chaoaed in kindi though it i ,-,{1 that is required, it is staled, to produce 
nigbt bs in degree, if uteae baok notea ri- 
prvKi/f^Uadaoraugar inilesd of specie! or 
Aat their oharaoter would not udIc allogelber 
■od be Uat, were it found, «» it loo often 
fclally is, that \b^ rtpntttU nalkiMg et ali. 
F^ier bill* are the gmivlh ofasyatem of 
dil, and baTs much tu do with Ite coafidc 



which man hai in bi> fellow-maD. Where 
dtej do nol repreteat commodiiies, dollar fur 
dollar, ibey rurniab bcilitiea For makiug a ' 
linJe wealth coatral a great deal, and liave 
their conreuience and econamj. perhaps, in , 
tbe operations of commerce i which, some- i 
timet, however, they most grieTouily em- 
bafrasi and destroy. Of this eiperieiice our | 
country ha* bad ^andauce. i 

But enough here for the present. It was i 
only necessary lo show the origin of mane) | 
■nd its true nature, which, we Ihiiit, havp 
been quite sufficiently done for the satiafac- , 
tion of eveiy reader, and in the most incon- | 
teatibie manner. We return to the firat 
diviiion of our general subject, which admits 
of this plain diatribution : 

I.— Tit Maltrial lutd /oT Cmnage o/ 
Jfm,, 

II.— r*c Hiittny of Caifu. 

m.— ri* Ittterfcreta of Govtramtnl milk 

I\ .-TkrValiitoJ Aiieitrdand Uodtn Ctia*. 

V. — Awuriea» Coinage, 

I. There ore many reaaoni lo be assigned 
fbr the unJTersal preference given to gold and 
iU«er, fbr purposes of coiniue and currencj'. 
There is not, perhaps, another substance ni 
nature which would meet all the requiwliuns 
■a well as these. Let us note tliese requisi- 

1. That the material be durable ; i. t., nol 
deteriorate with time. 

S. That it possess great value in small 
bulk. 

8. ITlBt it eiist only in limited quantities, 
or susceptible only Df''^BUch grulual increase 
^ the convenience or wants of the worii 



required, it is staled, to produce 
ly quantity, is the force to work the mines. 
Ijlinum has sometimes been mentioned aa 
1 ultimate resort, and the Russians have set 
>? piampic of coining it, but this metal is 
ible to the great objection, that ibe supply 
,i.y be indefinitely increased should there 
demand. 



4. That the materia] wherever produced, 
ill all times and in all places, ahould present 
I lie identical aame qualities and the identical 

5. That it be capable ofdivision into small 
portions of the same weight and fineness, so 
tliat purchases of allmagniludeumay he made 
ivith Ihem. 

e. That it be readily stamped, marked, 
iir coined, so as not lo be easily efTaced. 

7. That it poBseas naturally, or may be 
made lo do so by means of alloy, hanlnesa 
j-ufficicnt lo resist friction.t This alloy 
I'lHints, however, for nothing in the value ^ 
tlie coin. In the Fnmch silver coins wc an 
I»ld by Say, it Is of copper of the value of 
L-600 of the whole; the five-franc piece 
weighing SS grammr; contains 2H gr. alloy. 
Hut afaTluys and friction hereafter. 

Is there then a sufficiency of gold and sil- 
ver to answer all the purposes of commerce 
in conducting the eicfianges of Ihe world, t» 
, eay nothing of the immense demand Us 
I tliem in the manufacture of plate and jewel*, 
for other luxurious uses, and the conai- 
Irrable annual loss by friction 1 We shall 









nsider this. 

I, By = 

approved 



lest the 

Oniled' States might not possess a circulat- 
ing medium large enough for the busineaa 
[.urposea of the community, it u o maUer of 
not iht Ira-i unp'Ttu-tt trhtlher Ihu medium 
be gri-ai bt •■nalt. Whatever in any country 
may he the amount of it, if we suppose it to 
reduced to the tenth part of that ai 



■■ uie convenience «t -»...» ^,,„^j. ■..,.. ^^ ,cj,iccJ to the tenth part of that amount, 
nay demand ; or in plain terms, that its ex- ^ .^^^ ^^ ^^ „j[f „„, ,,^^,„„ „„,. 
ehangeablo value do not van; as rapully as ■ ^„(|; ^f „hat they are ; and a hundred doU 
that of other commodities, Ihua, had gold i ,^ ... „,f„^ ,.„,„i.,.lv ihe same functions 



i gold 

fiiH silver ever been produced by the alchc- | 
miata out of base metals, as was the dreaiii 
of earty miscalled science, they must hair , 
been uiandoned, and the material for money { 
;ht fhim other sources. Or should tli.' 



will perform precisely the same funclioi 
performed by a thousand. '"1 The only 
. ,1 L. ((^ ,1^0 divisiona 



•<nisht li 
working 



B present facts indicate that 1 _ 

Hill, the proportionate value of gold and cil- 
TBT most bo greatly altered, if the last mei.il 
do not become ultimately the more valuable "1 
the two. In fact, it hu already been stalei! 
bya late French journal, that Siberia contaii.i 
Mid in BDch abundance, that its discover} ii 



I tiaIi.-G«v, JjunuJ "/ Hanking, luO. 
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might become inconveniently small to satisfy 
minute values. 

2 The quantity of money really necessary 
for exchanges is much less than is usually 
imagined. Thus, when 2,200,000,000 francs 
was the whole currency of France, according 
to Neckar, the agriculture alone of that king- 
dom, according to Arthur Young, amounted 
to 11,000,000,000 francs; and in Great 
'Britain, when the whole capital of the coun- 
try was valued at £2,300,000,000 sterling, 
the specie medium was estimated only at 
£47,000,000. We are told also by Say, that in 
his time, about the beginning of the present 
century, England required to effect her sales 
and purchases, an agent equal only in value 
to 1,284,000 lbs. weight of gold, or, what is 
the same thing, 1,200,000,000 lbs. sugar, or 
what is still the same thing, £60,000,000 
sterling.* 

The whole gold and silver medium of a 
country does not, however, exist in coinage. 
Much of it is melted into the form of bars, 
assayed and stamped at the mint, which de- 
termines their weight and the degree of fine- 
ness of the metal. These are entitled bullion. 
In this form it becomes more strictly an ar- 
ticle of commerce in an economical manner, 
and its value may easily be determined. It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted that the plan in 
relation to bullion, is not in every case 
adopted by government, even in the smallest 
coinage Let the piece be simply stamped 
by authority, to prevent fraud, without any 
attempt to fix a value to it, which must ever 
be changing ; and let the world always be 
supposed wise enough, as it abundantly is, 
in every instance, to determine that value 
from the stamp. There is as much wisdom 
in fixing the price that a barrel of flour shall 
sell at, as there is in ^ing the price of a 
gold piece, termed an eagle or a sovereign^ of 
such a degree of fineness and of such a 
weight. 

So soon as gold and silver became articles 
of exchange or money, some chemical mode 
of determining their degree of purity became 
at once necessary.f This much of science 



• Vethake, Pol. Ec. p. 174. 

t Goid is found only in the native state, that is, 
without ores— cr>'8ial8 irregular, generally octohe- 
dron and dodecahedron ; dissolves by mixed nitric 
and muriatic acids ; specific gravity 19-3, water be- 
ing 1 ; great ductility and malleability ; found in 
rocks, in the beds of streams, and in alluvial de- 
posits, sometimes in iron and other ores ; exists in 
all parts of the world, found sometimes in masses 
of 20 to 50 pounds, pure. The American gold region, 
according to SillimarCa Journal^ is a thousand miles 
square in North Carolina alone. The whole gold 
region in the United States extends from Canada to 
the south-western boundary of the Cherokee nation 
in Georgia, and from the Rappahannock in Virginia, 
to the ("oosa in Alabama, (Com:s Chem., 236.) Tlie 
degree of purity of gold is expressed by the number 
of parts of that metal contained in 24 parts of any 
mixture ; thus goid which, in 24 such parts, termed 



must be as ancient, (hough perhaps in much 
imperfection, as the first attempt as coinage. 
These chemical tests, du;., are what is un- 
derstood as assaying. Let us then determine 
the antiquity of coins. 

II. — Tke History of Coins. — ^The books of 
Moses are our most ancient records. Thej 
inform us that Abraham ** was rich in cattle, 
silver and gold" and that he weighed out 
four hundred shekels of silver ** acconling to 
the currency of the merchants." From ihii 
nothing is learned of coinage ; but his great- 
grandson, Joseph, was sold for twenty pieces 
of silvery and afterward presented his brethren 
with three hundred pieces. Now were these 
pieces all weighed out or were they coined * 
Calmet determines the former, for in his 
Biblical Dictionary he affirms that in the 
whole history of the Hebrews, there is not 
one word of coined money^ of any dimension; 
nothing to show the form of the money or 
the thing represented upon it.* 

Julius Pollux attributes the first coinagf 
to the Queen of Pelops, who went into 
Greece with her husband, from Phiygiit 
1200 years B. C.t 

The Lydians, who flourished 500 yean 
B. C, are said by Herodotus to have been 
the first people who coined money ; but fabu- 
lous history has ascribed the invention to the 
rei^ of Saturn and Janus in Italy. t 

Coins were of common use in Greece, 
however, we are told, in the time of 8oloii« 
B.C. 600 ; ^ but it is stated on other authori- 
ty, that Philip of Macedon first coined in that 
country, and that his pieces were tenned 
pkilippi. 

The Sicilians coined gold and silver, 500 
B.C.; and specimens are exhibited at thii 
day in the cabinets of the curious. 

It is well ascertained that at the time of 
Darius, in Persia, there were gold coins 

carats, contains 23 of pure metal, it amid to be IS 
carats fine. — Henry^s Chem., I. p. 134. 

Silver. — Found native, also combined with sulpbv 
and mur. acid, also with other metals ; erysais. 
cubes, and octohedrons ; soluble in nitric add; 
found in South America, Saxony and Suabia, Bute- 
mia, Norway, Ireland, part of England, part« Vtawi 
Slates, particularly Connecticut, New-Hampthoi 
and New-York ; has been found in masses of 100 1* 
560 lbs. ; specific gravity, according to Henrf, lOil- 

The following table is worthy of note : 

Product Gold Region United StateSj from ISM to 
1838—15 years. 

Virginia $4».000 

North Carolina S,64^0C0 

South Carolina SKUOO 

Georgia l,7i».000 

Tennessee 13.900 

Alabama I.OOO 

Other places 19,400 

Total $5,398,900 

Average annuaUy. . $353,213. 
♦Page. 678. 

t Macpherson's Ann. Com., vol. I., 16. 
t Br. Encyclopedia, art. Coins. 
^ Eschenbtu-g Man. Clas. Lit., p. 73. 
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tenn«d Jariet, after the monarch ; and that i 
with 30,000 of Iheie he bribed Ageiilau*, ' 
King of Surta.* Herodotus, alio, ■njrs of 
an earlier DarluB, that his gold and ailrer 
were melteJ anil poured into earthen pota, 
•nd that when wanted pieces were hrokCn 
off. 

No Roman coin* dale farther back than 
368 B, C, and IhoBe are of silver, though 
copper had been coined, it Is said, before. 
S«venly years later gold was coined, and (he 
mureii* of this metal wai worth, at the time 
of Auguttui, about 20s. of our money, when 
the whale coinage of Rome was estimated at 
.£358,000,000 iterling. 

A mbt was citabliihed in Britain, B. C. 
14, for coinage of gold, silver and brass, of 
which eoin>, we are told by Mocpherson, 
forty spccimeni have reached our time. 

The Franks were permitted, in the liith 
centnrj, by the Emperor, to coin their mo- 
ney. 



value, we are told by Dr Henrj, that pricea 
ranged according to the following table, in 
raoney of the present day : , 



In thethirleenlh century, a ransom of <hre« 
million ciowns was demanded by tbe English 
lor their prisoner, John of France ; in money 
afthe presentday, £1,350,000 sterling. Tbe 
mm was deemed enormous, and the Snt 
paymenl, a fifiK of the whole, fonnd ao 



i Fra 



, nya 



I, 760, such had 
istion of gold and silver from 
the perpetual wear and tear of the metals, 
from the inroads of barbarism and the consc- 
fUont cessation of all kinds of industry, in- 
cluding the working of mines, that the enor- 
mous sums mentioned in antiquily. had de- 
clined almost to nothing, and there were 
■earcely any of the precious metals in circu- 
lation in Europe. Copper, tin and iront 
were the chief substitutes, and the Jews 
were the only trader* and repoiitories of the 



coining w 

in England, at the lime of Elhclrcd, 1017, 
there were at>out forty petty mints, and the 
Dioneyers, whoae names appeared upon the 
coins, numbered two hundred and forty- 
three. The Bishops and Abbots were i 
Hcetued coiner* — the (tamp being sent them 
ftom the Eiehcqner. In tho reign of Henrj 
VI. but eiffbt mints remained, in that o: 
Henry Vlf four, Edward VI, three, and 
Queen EUiabeth maintained but a singlo one 
in the kingdom, viz. : that of London. 4 

In the tenth centuiy, so scarce had money 
become, that the whole amount existing in 
Europe, is estimated by Jacobti as only about 
X33,000,000 sterling, and so precious was its 



V'oltaire, that it could not pouibly be fur* 
uiibed. The ouly expedient was lo recall 
:be Jews, and sell lo Ihem the privilege of 
[rade. The successor of Jobn was forced, on 
DCCDunt of this ransom, it is said, to pay Ibr 
ibe necessities even of hi* household, in 
money of Isalher, through which a lilver nail 

As late as 1496, ihn danghler of Edward 
HI., married to Lord Howard, was nllowsd 
by authority £ 1 Is. per week for her " su^ 
[enlation and elhibition, and couTenient diet 
^r meat and drink," with a farther allowance 
jf £B0 13b. ppr year for eight servants! • 
gentlewoman, a woman, a girl, a genllemBn, 
I yeoman and three gmoms; and £aS 10*. 
id. for seven horses. 

During this period the delusions of atebemT 
were at ihetr beigbt, and the great farce of 
Raymond Lnlly was enacted. This impostor 
pretended lo have discovered the "pliilo*o- 
phor's stone." and being thrown into prison. 
It is said that he made gold even there, with 
ihe inscription upon it: Jetm auUm Iran- 
lietu medium torum ibat. iutimating that ■* 
our Saviour passed among Ibe Pharisees, to 
IkcU gold was made by an iQvisil)lo and *». 
crel art. Many statutes were thereupon 
< passed iu Englaud aeainst the nKlliplicatiat 
of gold, but had this teen all we should only 



* Ills, WB I 



t We sn IDid by Voltaire, Ihil copptr and iroa 
wsielnrsrly USB smong the Swedes, as money: La 
tauiqwi puMlqos, qai est leplns anrtennt de I'Europ^ 
J nil tnimdillte par nwessiie, parceooe ies payes »" 

elalt inp dllBciH.— HLswi™ de Charles Xil.,p. ST. 



relfn of lbs C 






ered. however, that 















The openingof a now world at last in the 
fifteenth ceutury occasioned a revolution in 
the flaauces of Europe, fur the uDlold mineral 
wealth, the inexhanstible gold and silver re- 
sources of iliat world were poured boun- 
teously into her lap. 

The following table, made op by us from 
JacoiM (and obtained by him from Kuding'* 
Annals of iho Coinage of llritaiii), and from 
other aiilhenlic soui-ccs. will show the great 
advances in tbe operations of the Engliib 
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mint from the reign of Edward II., 1307, to 
the present day : 

GOLD AND SILVER BKCSIYCD AT THE MINT. 

Money of MoiMjr of 
that day this lUy 

Reign of Edward II., aOyears, £15,993 .... je46,177 

" Edward III.,* 50 " 194,079 ... 473,703 

" Richard II., 22 " 7,095... 15,849 

« Henry IV., 14 " 12,620... 21,927 

" Henry v., 9 " 81,636... 66,148 

* " Edward IV., 24 « 70,692 ... 141,349 

" Henry VI., 39 «* 150,493... 240,788 

" Henry VII., 24 " 76,917 .... 120,328 

By comparing these amoants with those 
which sacceed immediately afler the open- 
ing of the American mines, the great im- 
provement will be marked. 

Reign Qneen Elisabeth jCl,^O0,00Ot 

** James I., 22 years 5,473,666 

" Charles I., 35 " 13,241,732 

" James II., 4 " 4,228,753 

WiUiam and Mary, and WiUiam III., 12 

years 9,434,963 

Reign Queen Anne, 13 years 3,102,743 

" George I., 14 " 8,725,921 

" George II., 37 " 11,966,576 

" George III., 61 " 82,750,706 

" George IV., 9 " 34,363,868 

From 1817-31 14 " 47,000,000t 

From the year 1492, according to Hum- 
boldt, to 1500. America alone famished to 
Europe £52,000,000 sterling in the precious 
metals, and ap to 1519 the same enormous 
yield is supposed by Jacobs to have con- 
tinned. The effects of the rapacity, extortion 
and crimes of such men as Cortes, Pizarro 
and others, were such that in fifty years from 
the discovery of America, the quantity •of gold 
and silver had doubled in circulation in Eu- 
rope, and reached the amount of £50,000,000. 

A new use, however, began to be found 
for the metals, or one which, during the dark 
•^|ea, had almost been entirely neglected, 
VIZ. : the manufacture of ornaments and 
plate ; these metals began too to be exported 
to Asia, bat notwithstanding all of this, so 
great did the imports continue, that in the 
year 1600 the coinage of Europe alone 
reached £130,000,000, having multiplied 
fourfold in a century. 

The seventeenth century brought, with 
inc^jpsed wealth, refinement and luxury into 
Europe, and a more extensive manufacture of 
the metals and exportation into Asia ensued, 
•o that at the end of it, notwithstanding the 
steady yield of the mines, the coinage of 
Europe is not supposed to have exceeded 
£397,000,000 sterling, or an increase of 150 
per cent, in one hundred years. 

The products of the mines of America, 
Europe and Africa, during the eighteenth 

* Up to the 18 Edward III. the gold coinage has 
not been ascertained. 

t From Macpherson, who only gives the gold 
Qoinage. 

I McCuUoch. 

4 Jacobs, on the metals, 900. 



century, is sUted to have been £870,000,600 
sterling, of which America alone produced 
£786,000,000. The estimated coinage of the 
world in the year lb 08 is made bj Jacobs, 
thus: 

Coin existing In 1700, reduc- 
ed by friction £396,000,000 

Produce of mines jC860,000,000 

Two- fifths exported to 
Asia 358,000,000 

938,000,000 

Two-thirds manulkc- 
tured 353,000,000 

176,000,000 
Friction fbr 109 years. 31,000,000— 1M,000,OOI 

Stock of coins, 1809 380,000,000 

From 1809 to 1830 the unsettled and rero- 
lutionary condition of Mexico and Soatli 
America, and the already over-worked sod 
partially exhausted condition of their miiwii 
caused a great declension in the trade of tbs 
precious metals. The average annual yield 
of the whole of this mining country fell fmoi 
about eight millions sterling to somethiitf 
like five millions. The United States hs{ 
however, begun the working of the metsh 
on a small scale in native mines, and also tbi 
Russian Empire. The whole coiuafe, tbere- 
fore, of 1 830, is supposed to have been 913 
miliiouB sterling, a reduction of sixty milUoof 
in 33 years. 

Humboldt calculated in 1804 that tbers 
were three thousand mines in Mexjco, of 
which, we are told by Gen. Tbompsoo, aol 
one-fiftieth are worked. The go&d of tlao 
country is very inconsiderable. We tike 
the following extract from Thompvon's Bee* 
oUectious of Mexico, p. 203 : 

" Mr. Ward estimates the annoal prodaee oftht 
mines. Tor a ftw years prior to 1810, at $34,000,0(101 
After that period, flrom the revolatiOBary oondMss 
of the country, it dwindled almost to nothing-Ha oss 
year to three and a hair millions. The olncial rt- 
tums for 1843 show an exportation of gold and lilvtr 
registered at the custom-house of $18300,000. Tbsib- 
cility with which large values in gold may be rlasdM* 
tinely exported, and the temptation to do so, fromtls 
high duties on exportation, (6 -per cent,) caaaed i 
large amount to be smuggled ; to Ibrm any aeevsft 
estimate of the amount of the exports of apecit, s 
very large addition must be made to this amossL 
Three or four millions would scarcely eover it. Ml 
to these the amount retained In the country, sad H 
will be very safe to assume the present prodaee rf 
the mines at ftt>m 38 to 34 million dollars per aaovs. 
The whole amount coined at the mint in the city rf 
Mexico since the conquest, is $443,000,000 \ siAN 
1690, $395,908,750. It is risking Tery little to fsy, 
that, if Mexico was inhabited tyy oar race, the fn- 
duce of the mines would be at least Ave tine* sr 
great as it is now. In five years, with siirh a pops* 
lation, and only of an equal number with that vMek 
Mexico now has, I do not hesitate to asssft thsldv 
mineral and agricultural exports aloae woald aesily 
equal the exports of any other country of the wnii.* 

It can hardly be supposed, therefore, takiBg 
in view all that has been previoiisly r^ 
marked,- that the whole hard numey 
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niio; of the worU at the pr«Mat day, 
anitiDiitB to B mnch greatsr sum than rixlten 
kundrtd miUieiu i^ dollari. In ihii view ore 
are Hutained by Albert GalUtia, who publiih- 
ed twelve or fifteen yeari sgo an admirable 
DaDCT aoan Ibe Mibject, ■□ extract rrom 
will niiw rurniah ihe reader. la a 
poiiili it differ! (liglillj; from tha e*ti- 
w of Jacob). Mr. tialUtin b;>: 

isld eiiil aUTcr prsdnc«d by 






It piodUFi a( Ibe r»M 1801-40^ iDe 
■1 *TM,l)0O,QM i ir W 1U> «s " 
IB iHuly uc«rtalned prodiiet 
ilnei or SLberli : ttnot tVO, 



*itoo.ooo 



or Eunpsi which Tlddgd ■)»«( •3.000,000 syur, 

ery or Amcrici u> thli day, ■^t300,000,OOD for Ihe 
aaioBBt f iLalini in EDnne, pidor to Ibe dlacavery or 
Anertca, ire lliid i uuT. dm widely dilTmini rtam 

•Ipgrled lo coDBtricB beyond the Cipe of Gooil 
Hope ; bni ihu whieb bu beeit iciully eantumcd 
>a fUdlnf, pUted wan, sad olhei minalWclum or 
■ha ■am* ebanuar, eauiiot be eeitaclly aHenBinitd. 
Prom Ibe bnperAct d*ia wlibiD eax rearh, II mny, 
ve ihlnk, be ■Smwd Ibal Ita unoual Hill iiIbUdi 
In Karopa and Anwrln «naiDiyu«cda tl.OflO,- 
mOyOBO, lad aioal pnbatily Ula ihon of •9,000,000,- 
•00. or tba mediun of •4,MO,om,iWO, vbkb we 
■■**■ IHUiiied, tl appeera Ibal n-oni ooe-lbird lo 
■ws-llnhi ia SKd ■■ currtncji,' snd (bit ibe reeidue 



ont •I.8ua,000,<X)0, or one-lb 
e, and one.lbny-elghlh In < 
. or Ibe •4,WO.0M),OOO. Ih 



KUan oT (old Ti pcobiUy gi 
■iporutlon lo India aiul l 
dualTely id tOJH, and of Ibi 



In eMimalicg die loaa by abnaioii. Triclioi 

with the adTanca of icienca the amour I hn 
been ereatly leiaened. Tbal on ^uld ie ri 
nrdednowaa three-quBrtera le» m pmpni 
nan ihan npon ailver, and Mr, Jncobr, from 
•eriea ofeiperimeDU made by the i^tlicera < 
ths English miiilinlSie, aud previoualy, il( 
dncea the coDctiiaioti that of the late IMUPB r 
Britith gold the aoi.ual losa ie one-eigh 
handredlbaor Ibe whole value, aud ofsilvt 
one two-hundred thi nf thi 
Thoa, ihoazh tha vabe 

limea thai ot gold, the 1 
ia fouHbld, abon 



nine 

dergoiDga cl 

be true. W 
pwHgei froi 



lartca. ba three 
upon it by wear 
lliat Ihe relative 



a, greatly ai 



* r.(.,aliouttl,UO,000,OOaiU[. JacabieUliBiled 



er in the oiiBiiIJIy of laboi Ibey could comuiand, but 

" The relattie pnallton oTgoU and ullver. jn reaped 
10 value, la by no meana delrmilncd by Ihe r*>p*c- 

elalcH. thai ailver ia product IVoDi the minoB of 
America and Eurupe, >oinlIy. In Ihe ntlo lo |[oId of 
45 lo 1. how, the railo of ibelr valDe, Inaiead of 
t>cing«tol,laoal)r 

rnMeilco .ISfilol 

In Prance UK lo 1 

In China HiolS lot 

In Japan . Sio • lo 1 

" Tho dilftrente la prabalily onlnilotbo auparlOT 
otHltji and dsmand oT ailver for llie purpoaea of 
plale, «rc.. aa well aa of money. Tbla nprralea moat 

Ifaere than In our pan of Ihe world.t*^ 

III, — Under Ibia bead we come lo rontider 

Ibe mUrftrtnte of goeimment$ with ikt nft- 
;«( of cnm$, and rihall be very brief. The 
hiatc.ty nf the world nlTurda nolhiug man T» 
marhable llian tbla inlerfereiice, which bai 
been cooducled without any regard lo tha 
principles oC political economy, or even, ia 
anme most melancholy innlaDcea, to ihote oF 
failh aiid jitatiee. The mptrtrnption which 
our Saviour referred lo upon the coin of 
Oieaar. ihe world was taught bv ill ruler* lo 
regard a> the aecret uf the coiu'a value. It 
w«» a notion worthy of ihoae who. under the 
name of pnitectora, have been the oppreasiirl 
uf men. There were Co'aHra enongh in 
every ago to roMrd Iha wbi.le coriency U 
their own ; and if the affixing of a alamp 
waa tha aecri-t of vatue in a piece of nietaf, 
whjr than, ibal piece without a cbanw Jn 
weight or quality might be made nt anj 
other vhIuo at the aovereign's will mid pleas- 
ure. Thia waa doctrine exceedingly con- 
veuient, aa we ahall aee, and it i* Mitle better 
lliau the r(;)reicii(a/iiw theory which aoms 
still atran^ely pmte about. Where govern- 
menla would Ibua aasume. we agree heartily 
with Say, that Ibey becoma eoMnlirftlltri 
armtd kUA pvbtie aviharitji.X 

r Say'a Pol. Earn., p. SOI. 'iTUa wnn wri'iien' al 
the hcKlnnlnc of ihia eeniury. It wlU he areti that 

ellecta oCAtHraa and Aalaiic lold upon ibe nropor- 
ilonale valuea of the prcrlona melala. 
1 Bui where the p«w« la diilegated lo olhcr-/Dr 

said the celrhieMd Ilelvsllna to bin naairr, Pndar- 
Ick lb« Greai, "you need Boi imibte yourneir wlib 
readlnf ihem tbnnifh (alludlni: tapeililona Ibr mono- 
pollBii^ they all apeah ane tannuafe— 'Wb haaeseb 

I iueb a aum i In conaldFratlen oTwhleh we 'OrVf 

I Bnu^MnC Siatanun if tin limt efCta. III. 
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Philip I. of France substituted four ounces 
of alloy for silver in the livre of Charlemagne, 
thus liquidating with his creditors by paying 
three-fourths of their real dues. Many of 
his successors performed the same part, and 
often clandestinely. A French writer de- 
clares, that almost all foreign merchants 
discontinued then their dealings with France, 
and that French traders themselves, ruined 
by this system of injustice, withdrew to other 
countries.* The Roman tyrant Hcliogaba- 
lus was equally astute in increasing the 
weight of an aureum, after levying a tax to 
be paid in that coin. The as and the denarius 
also suffered a similar fate. Even the wise 
Solon, who we must suppose ignorant here, 
rather than criminal, by an act for the re> 
lief of debtors, benevolently TBiBed the value 
of the mina from 73 to 100 drachms.f 

King Edward first practically introduced 
this system into England, in 1301, t by 
coining 3d. less from a pound of silver, 
which was a smaill encroachment of one and 
a quarter per cent., but says the annalist of 
English commerce, it was a departure from 
ancient strict and honorable adherence to the 
integrity of the national money, and a breach 
once begun was with less scruple enlarged. 
This sovereign, forty years after, proclaimed 
a currency which from its too great lightness 
the people refused to receive, and he was 
compelled to decree that it should pass only 
at its bullion value. In seven years he made 
a further deterioration of the coin in fraud of 
his creditors. Henry V. and Henry VIII. 
both decreased the weight of their coin, and 
deteriorated the quality by alchemy and alloy. 
Elizabeth restored it to nearer the storlinff 
purity than it had been for the hundred 
years, whence, according to Coke, her 
tomb was inscribed moneta ad suum valo- 
rem rtducta^ etc. ; but James I. and Charles I. 
{)roclaimed two standards of fineness. The 
ast-named monarch contemplated another 
deterioration, by which he was to gain over 
eight shillings in the pound weight of silver, 
but the iniquitous scheme was frustrated by 
the able and enlightened protestations of 
Sir Robert Cotton. So late as King William, 
1696, it was thought advisable to proclaim 
a penalty of £5 against every one refusing 
to receive the abraded, mutilated and cracked 
coin of that period. William found it abso- 
lutely necessary to repair his coinage or es- 
tablish a new one ; and the question came 
before parliament whether, with the same 
quantity and fineness of material, the crown 

* Mathieu Vilani. 

t MacpherHon's Ann. Com. I., 40. 

t From the conquent till 30 Edward III., a pound 
sterling was a pound troy weight or ailver, divided 
into twenty ahillings. Edward III. coined 22 shil- 
UngM, and then twenty-five out or it : Henry V., 30s. ; 
Henry VII., 4(ta. ; EliKabeth, 628. ; George HI., 6Cs. 
The term troy is said to be derived Drom a fliir of that 
nains.;^! Black. Camm.f 908-0, note. 



and silver pieces should not be rated at a 
a higher value. The discussion was pr»* 
tractcd, but ceased at once on the appear- 
ance of a treatise upon the subject from the 
pen of John I^ocke, the enlightened econo- 
mist as well as a metaphysician. 

Our own country wUl furnish us with 
some experience of the same character, par- 
ticularly the remarkable case of the State of 
Pennsylvania before the war, which enacted 
that a pound sterling should thenceforward 
be received at £1 5s. But of this inanothei 
place. 

IV. In regard to the computation ofrtxlvet 
mentioned in ancient and modem history, it 
is to be remarked that many difficulties have 
occurred, that learned authorities have gr^^^J 
differed, and sometimes widely erred. These 
difficulties result from the mutable valuation 
of the precious metals, and the Tariations of 
the quantity of them contained in particuUr 
coins. 

Thus, according to Say, pure silver was 
worth in the time of Charles V. four times 
as much as in the age of Voltaire, which 
that author not observmg, fell into a grievous 
mistake in estimating the amount settled 
upon the sons of France by the Emperor. 
The Abbe Raynal was equally led astray, in 
regarding the revenue of Louis XI 1. at 
36,000,000, when in fact, in the currency of 
our day, it would have amounted to 144^- 
000,000 francs. 

For more .remote periods the difficulties 
are enhanced. Thus, while La Harpe and 
Lcvesque value the pearl presented by Cesar 
toServilius, 6,000,000 sestertii, at 1,200,000 
francs, later authorities fix upon 6,072.000 
francs as much nearer the truth. 

Ctesar laid violent hands upon the Roman 
treasury, and extracted four thousand pounds 
of gold and eighty thousand pounds of silTCT, 
estmiated by Vertot at three million francs 
m value, and by others at thirty-three mil- 
lions. 

Caligula squandered luxuriously twenty- 
seven hundred million sestertii in a sinila 
year, which La Harpe considered as five 
hundred and forty millions, and Say three 
thousand millions of litres.* 

V. Wo come now to American Coins «W 
Coinage. Prior to the Revolution, small 
pieces of silver and copper, for change, weie 
issued by some of the states, even as ve 
now see the gold dollar of North Carolina. 
Massachusetts, in 1652, established a mJnt 
for the coinage of shillings, sixpences, etc; 
Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, afterwari 
issued pieces of copper. Some of these 



* The reader will pursue this point to adraotifh 
by referring to the tables of Arbuthnot, in his Am- 
cicnt Coins, Weights, etc., to the article Moorj, 
supplemental to the Encyclopedia BritannicSt if 
McCuUoch ; and to the paper bv Mr. llame, 
tiis PUiloaophical and IH>UUcsi bssay»i 
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eoing maj still . be found in cabinets. But 
as soon as the Americans had won their 
freedom, the want of a uniform and national 
currency began to be felt, and Congress 
called upon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert Morris, to prepare a report of the 
foreign coins circulating in the country. 
The report was drawn up by the assistant 
financier, Govemeur Morris, who at the same 
time presented a system of American coinage. 
Mr. Morris remarks : 

'* The various coins which hsre cireulated in Ame- 
rica, have undergone diflcrent changes in value, so 
that there is hardly any which can be considered as 
a general standard, unless it be Spanish dollars. 
These pass in Georgia at 5s. ; in North Carolina and 
New-\ ork at Sh. ; in Virginia and the four eastern 
states at 6fl. ; in South Carolina at 32s. 5d. ; in all 
the other states at 7s. 8d. The money unit of a new 
coin, to agree without a flraetlon with all these dif- 
ferent values of a dollar, excepting the last, will be 
the fourteen hundred snd fortieth part of a dollar. 
Of these units twenty-fonr will be a pennv of Geor- 
gia, flfleen a penny of North Carolins or New- York, 
twenty for Virginia and the eastern states, forty- 
eight will be thirteen pence of South Carolina, and 
sixteen one penny of the other states.'** 

The following schedule of coins was then 
proposed : 

1 crown or 10 dollars, equal to 10,000 

1 dollar or 10 bills *< 1,000 

1 biU or 10 pence «• 100 

1 penny or 10 quarters " 10 

1 quarter " 1 

The value of the quarter to be of the value 
of one grain pure silver, or 1-1440 of a Spa- 
nish dollar. The larger piece only to be of 
gold, and to receive the unpopular designa- 
tion of ** crown," from the devise upon it, 
of an Indian with a bow and arrows, and 
with his foot upon a royal crown. The in- 
scription to be mantu inimicus tyrannis.f 

Govemeur Morris' scheme was laid over 
until 1784, when Thomas Jefferson was 
appointed by Congress on a committee to 
consider the question of currency. This 
great statesman soon prepared a profound 
and elaborate paper, in which he rejected 
Mr. Morris* unit of measure as too small for 
convenience, but adopted his system of deci- 
mal notation, with the dollar mfi a basis, and 
elaborated a system of his own, which met 
with the approbation of Congress. That of 
Mr. Morris was afterward materially modi- 
fied by its ingenious author, but remained 
still too complicate and artificial, though in 
some respects with merits above its more 
successful rival. 

Mr. JcfTsrson we will allow, however, to 
defend his own system. He says : 

'*Le< us examine each of the four coins proposed, t 

** 1. The golden pt^.t will be one-flfth more than a 

half Joe, and one- fifteenth more than a double guinea. 



• Lifr of Goremeur Morris, by Jared Sparks, vol. 
I., p. 375 
1 Ibid. 
X JeAsrson's Works, pp. ItS, ISO 



It will be readily estimated then by reference to 
either of them, but more readily and accurately as 
equal to ten dollars. 

" 2. The unit or dollar is a known coin, and the 
most familiar of all to the mindn of the pcuplr. It is 
already adopted f^om South to North, has identified 
our currency, and happily presents itself as a unit 
already introduced. I know of no unit \vhioh can 
be proposed in competition with the dollar but the 
pound. But what is the pound ? (It varies greatly . 
in diflerent states.) To which state shall wt- give 
that pre-eminence of which all are so jealous ? Or 
shall we hang the pound sterling about all their 
necks as a common badge ? 

" 3. The tenth will be precisely the Spanish bit or 
half pistareen. This is perfectly ilimiiiar to us ail. 

"4. The hundredth or copper will difler little from 
the copper now in use among the states." 

The Constitution of the United States, 
adopted not long after, provides — 

1. Congress shall have power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins. 

2. No state shall coin money, or make anything 
but gold or silver a legal tender. Art. 1, 8, 10. 

The act of Congress, 1792, established 
the mint at Philadelphia. The same act 
fixed the standard of American coins. Thus, 
the silver pieces to be 1845 parts fine to 179 
copper alloy, or 892.4 thousandths. The 
dollar to weigh 416 grains. The standard 
of gold pieces, 11 parts fme to 1 part alloy 
of silver and copper, or 916S thousandths. 
Weight of eagle, 270 grains. The Presi- 
dent's proclamation, of 1796, fixed the 
weight of the copper cent. 168 grains. 

In 1834, Congress found it nccessai^ to 
change the standard of gold, and provided 
that the eagle contain 232 grains pure, or 
258 grains standard gold, being 26 grains 
alloy, or 899.225 thousandths. This was 
raising the value of gold 6.681 thousandths — 
the old valuation, as 1 to 15 of silver, being 
found incorrect. The ratio adoptod by the 
act of 1837, is 1 to 15.9884, or 900 thou- 
sandths fineness, virtually adding onr-fifth 
grain fine gold to the weight of the eagle. 
j Under the present American system, it is 
I believed that gold is over-valued from one- 
fourth to one and one-half per cent. This has 
been the cause of large exportation of gold 
to the United States, and could only have 
been intended to substitute that currency for 
silver. This will be seen in the increased 
amounts of gold over silver coined lately at 
our mint. 

With this innovation, it of course became 
necessary to change the current value of all 
foreign coins, and the act of 1834 did this 
also ; thus the sovereign of S4.57 was raised 
to $4.87, and others proportionately. The 
act declared generally that the gold coins of 
Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, not under 23 
carats fine should have the value of 94 8-10 
cts. per dwt. ; those of France 9-10 fine, 
93 U cts. per dwt. ; of Spain, Mexico, and 
Colombia. 89 9-10 cts. per dwt. Upon this 
basis, H, Yethake, Esq., computes a table ) 
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COINS OP BBITAIlf, PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL. 

33 carats. 

Value in United States currency* — 

Brirain— Guinea $5 11 

Sovereign 4868 

Porfii^o/— Dobraon (large) 38 70 6 

Moidore 6 55 7 

Milree,1755 78 

JTraci^— Dobraon 38 70 6 

Dobra 17 30 1 

Moidore (J 55 7 

GOLD OF FRANCB.— 0>10. 

Double Louis $9154 

Double Napoleon 7 718 

New Louis 8859 

GOLD OF SPAIN. 

Doubloon 15 59 

Quarter Pistole, 1772 1 01 1 

The silver dollar of Mexico, Peru, Chili* 
and Central America, of the weight of 415 
grains, is made current by the act of 1834 ; 
and the five-franc piece of France valued at 
93 cts. when of the fineness of 10 oz. 16 dwt., 
in lb. troy. 

By the act of Congress, May 22d, 1846, 
it was declared that foreign coins should be 
estimated at the custom-house at the follow- 
ing values, to wit : 

Dollar of Sweden and Norway, 1.06c. ; dollar of 
Denmark, l.lMic ; thaler of Prussia and North Ger- 
man States, 69c. ; florins South German States, 40 ; 
florin Austrian Empire, d:c , 48H ; lira, Venetian 
Kin^dora and of Tuscany, 10c. ; franc of Austria and 
Belgium, and lira of Sardinia, 18.0 ; ducat of Naples, 
80 ; ounce of Sicily, 2.40 ; pound British Provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Canada, 4.00. 

Bullitm may be assayed at the mint for a 
small per centasc, or coined, the only charge 
in the last case being for refining and tough- 
ening, when necessary, for alloys, and for 
the separation of gold and silver when com- 
bined. In this our system dificrs from that 
of England, where all the gold coinage is 
done at the expense of government — an 
erroneous principle, since it happens that 
foreigners are frequently receiving a premium 
at the expense of British subjects.! The 
act of 1835, established branch mints at 
Charlotte, N. C, Dahlonega, Ga. and New 
Orleans, the first two being restricted to gold 
coinage. 

CONSULAR SYSTEM.— The Empire of 
Commerce began its growth in what we are 
accustomed to call the "dark ages." The 
flint and steel were in its hand, which struck 
out the sparks of light that arc recognized at 
that obscure period. The best authorities on 
international or public law and modem civil- 
ization admit, that the stipulations and com- 

H n — I- ■ - ■■■!!■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I I I ■ II ■ . . ■ ■ ^ 

* X minute difference in mills would result, were 
the value estimated by the quantum of pure gold in 
the new eagle, of 232 grains. 

t Britain demands a heavy seignorage or charge 
for coining silver, and reallMs a profit of 100 p«r 
MOt. OB copper. 



pacts which commerce induced, were unaog 
the first in the order of tho«e influences, 
which resulted in the resusdtation of ietten 
and arts, and in the entire redemption of 
mankind. The lordly barons in wrestiiw 
from King John the rights he had usurped, 
stipulated at the same time in behalf of the 
rights of all merchant traders visiting the 
enapirc.* 

The London chapmen, in losing their in- 
significance and in growing up to princely 
wealth, established a third estate in the king- 
dom ; too respectable to be despised, too 
powerful to be resisted, and bold enough to 
declare for or against kings and dynasties, 
for the Henrys or Edwards of the middle 
ages. 

Whether ibr Britain, for France, or for 
Russia— -for India, for the South Seas and 
the Pacific, or for republican America— there 
is but one voice now, and that cries fat 
** trade." '* Give us of your labor, and take of 
ours." " Buy" or " sell" are the pregnant 
words in every language under heaven. The 
RiALTO is the centre of the world's negotisr 
tions. For this navies float upon the ocean, 
for this grave embassies receive audience 
from the Tammahamahas of the Pacific, and 
talk Chinese with the potentates of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. 

What has become toar in the lexicographj 
of "King Commerce's" subjects 1 Will 
men apply torches to the granaries whidi 
contain their bread 1 Will they hatter to 
pieces and sink in the ocean the elements of 
trade, which are to warm them amid winter 
snows, and defend them from summer sunt! 
The lines of consolidation between natiooi 
and men are verging nearer to each other; 
and they meet in the unity, the entire " one- 
ness" of us all. 

To watch over and protect the great in- 
terests of trade, permanent departments of 
government have been instituted, whidi, 
taken together, constitute what is odled the 
Consular System of the world. These ago^ 
cies, representing their sovereign and coun- 
try, are located at every considerable empo- 
rium of traffic, and by the theory of their 
constitution, are supposed to jpossess the 
sleeplessness of Argus, in watching over ths 
rights and privileges and interests of their 
countrymen abroad, and the many-handed- 
ness of Briareus, in providing for their se- 
curity and defence. 

This Consular System was scarcely at sH 
understood among the ancients. Mr. Ijestei^ 
our able and efficient consul at Genoa, whose 
work upon this subject is now before sfi 
observes that we get the term canxul fion 



* This provision of the Magna Charia drew fipoa 
Montesquieu the concession that the people of GV* 
land, above all other people in the world, 
stood the value of conunercs and liberty. 
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the Romans ; and certainly we get little 
else. The consuls of the early republic 
were scarcely less in authority than the kings 
they superseded. Still the interests of 
commerce were not neglected in antiquity, 
but agents were located in different trading 
states, charged with duties of a similar na- 
ture to our modem consuls. The codes of 
international law, which obtained, for the 
most part, in tliose ages even among the 
most enlightened nations, were such as to 
speak little for the advancement of mankind. 
The ships of Athens were characterized as 
a "piratical fleet,'' — '* universal spoliation 
abroad, and cruel oppression at home,'' is 
affirmed of Rome, and Phoenicia, Tvie, and 
Carthage, recognized no rights or duties in 
their intercourse with foreigners. 

Mr. Lester confesses the difficulties of 
tracing out the origin of the modem system : 

" It has lonff been a disputed point with 
whom the modem Consular System ori^- 
nated, and what nation first led the way in 
the establishment of the commercial code, 
which was finally adopted by modem states, 
and has in our own times worked itself so 
deeply into the laws of nations. Nor could it 
be placed in its proper light without great 
toil and learning, aided by all the faciUties 
which might be derived from investigations 
conducted on the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean." Pp. 165-66. 

When the decayed tree of Rome had fallen 
and lay massive in its ruins, there grew up 
on the soil of Italy a few republics of con- 
tracted territorial limits, but of genius and 
enterprise which astonished the world, and 
of power and influence which made them- 
selves felt among crowned potentates, and 
extorted from Rome's proud pontiff the con- 
fession, that Genoa alone was more *' ade- 
quate" to the conquest of the Saracens in 
Africa, than any other power in Europe. 

That noble Commercial Code, the Conso" 
lato del Mare, which has been attributed to 
the Spaniards, is now said to have originated 
in the councils of Pisa. The Pisans con- 
q^oered Amalfi in the 12th century, and ear- 
ned oiT the copy of Justinian's Institutes, 
which had been deposited there — the only 
copy existing. Congdato del Mare recog- 
nizes the existence and regulates the actions 
of the Consular System. 

Venice and Genoa were not long in adopt- 
ing and carrying out the wise policy of the 
Pisans. They had commercial agents 
throughout all the East, and wherever pub- 
lic interests appeared to requju'e it. These 
officers were held in the highest regard ; 
they were required to be diplomatists ; they 
were sent in public vessels, and were not al- 
lowed to participate in any traflic. What 
were the results 1 

Wo are told of Venice — 
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Uaat daofktera luid tlisir dowers 



From spoila of nations \ and the ezhauttless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showcni." 

And Shakspeare says : 

" Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations." 

" Venice, which had been founded by a few old 
men, women and children, who had fled to ths 
marshes of the Adriatic, to escape the rage and de- 
vastation of the northern barbarians, who were 
sweeping over Italy, became, in a few centuries, the 
flrat power in Europe. Pisa, which had been 
obliged to struggle fbr many years against the most 
formidable obstacles that can ever impede the 
growth of new states, with a malaria which annu- 
ally swept off* a multitude of her population, soon 
made her name feared fVom the pillars of Uercule* 
to the shores of the Danube ana the banks of the 
Nile, and became the commercial lawgiver of all 
future ages. Genoa, which stands at the head of 
the Ligurian sea, hemmed in by almost impassable 
mountains, the Apennines and maritime Alps 
(which she could not cross), could not get her bread 
fVom the barren and rocky hill'sides, and she was 
driven out upon the Mediterranean. In the 8tli 
centurv, the little city of Genoa drove the Saracens 
fh)m their hold on the continent to the island of 
Corsica ,- flrom Corsica she chased thcni to Sardinia ; 
firom Sardinia, she forced them out upon the open 
sea, and at last fell upon the seat of their power in 
AfVica, and laid their capital in the dust— seized un- 
counted millions of treasure, liberated al! the Chris- 
tian captives of all their wars, and dragged back 
their dreaded chief to an Italian prison, where he 
died in chains." Pp. 179-78. 

It was not till 1845 that England commis- 
sioned an agent to reside abroad for the per- 
formance of consular duties, and not until 
the 17th century that these commissions 
came to be generally granted throughout the 
European States. 

We have alluded to Mr. I..e8ter*s letter to 
Mr. Campbell. This active representative 
of our merchants abroad complains bitterly 
of the defects of the American consular 
system. He regards it, in fact, as no sys- 
tem at all ; and trusts that a govern^ 
ment such as ours will not long endure its 
abuses. Surely there needs no elaborate ar- 
gument at this late day to establish the im- 
portance, the absolute necessity, of a proper 
vigilance over our commerce and our ship- 
ping, now scattered over every sea in the 
world, and over our citizens, who find their 
way " to the uttermost ends of the earth." 
If there be any deficiency in the present es- 
tablishment, an American Congress will look 
to it — an American people will demand ita 
removal. 

We make a few extracts from Mr. Lester, 
which establish the abuse, and propose the 
remedy : 

" The office of a consul is generally held 
by American merchants or foreigners ; for, 
with a few exceptions, no American who is 
qualified for such a station will ask for or ac- 
cept an office which is only a bill of expense, 
except with a view of making liis ofhcial 
standing contribute to his own speculations. 
There are many ports where an American 
business cannot be supported; and, in sunb- 
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cases, those consulates are filled by foreign- 
ers." P. 191. 

In regard to the evU of appointing a mer- 
chant to be consul, Mr. Lester gives the fol- 
lowing example in point : 

"In 1842 or 1843, (I am not certain wbicli,) an 
American merchantman arrived at a port in the 
Mediterranean with a valuable cargo, which the 
captain was authorized to consign to any house he 
might select. He addressed himself to the consul, 
from whom he had reason (as his constituted ad- 
riser) to expect safe and disinterested counsel. The 
consul requested him to go on making the ne- 
cessary arrangements for discharging his cargo, and 
call the following day. In the mean time the con- 
sul laid a scheme by which he should receive no 
little profit ; although, with an appearance of dis- 
interestedness, the cargo was to be consigned to 
another man. The captain had never been in the 
port before, could not speak a word of the language, 
was ignorant of the customs of the place and the 
state of the market, which put it out of his power 
to get the necessary information to guide him in 
transacting the business for himself. The cargo 
was just the one which at that moment, if properly 
sold, would have given the largest profit to the 
owners. Intelligence had been privately received 
by the consul the day before, which made his profit 
large and sure upon his own merchandise and that 
of the captain. This intelligence, however, he did 
not communicate to the captain, and his cargo went 
for the pric« which then ruled in the market ! This 
intelligence it was the duty of the consul to com- 
municate to the captain, and he would have done it 
. without doubt, had he been disinterested ! He kept 
his own counsel, and made over ten thousand dol- 
lars by the speculation !" Pp. 194-5. 

Mr. Lester exposes the evils of appointing 
foreigners to our consulates abroad, men 
without any interest or regard for our insti- 
tutions, or even, at times, any knowledge of 
them. He received from one of these con- 
suls, not long since, a letter directed " To his 
Lordship, the American Consul-General of 
the United States and its Dependencies." 

The following extract illustrates the sub- 
ject most pointedly : 

" For several years the consulate of Trieste has 
been held by an Englishman, by the name of Moore ; 
and as he has been recently removed, and with very 
great propriety, I feel no delicacy in calling his 
name and stating a fact. While the M'Leod case 
was pending in this country, and a rupture with 
Great Britain seemed likely to take place, the govern- 
or of Malta dispatched a fleet of steamers to the 
straits of Gibraltar to intercept all our merchant 
vessels, as soon as the governor of Gibraltar receiv- 
ed an intimation of the hostile Intentions of Great 
Britain, At this time there were a large number of 
our merchantmen in the Mediterranean, and several 
at Trieste. 

^' Mr. Andrews, our consul at Malu, immediately 
sent dispatches to all his colleagues in that sea, 
communicating this important information, that all 
American vessels might have warning, and remain 
in the ports of friendly powers. Mr. Andrews had 
often enough before had occasion to know that no 
dependence could be placed upon the consul at 
Trieste, and he sent a dispatch to Mr. Perdicarus,'' 
consul at Athens, requesting him to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of giving intelligence to our 
merchantmen in the port pf Trieste ; and assigned 
as a reason for adopting this course, that Moore, 
being an Englishman, no dependence could be placed 
upon him in such a case. To show how well- 

S rounded was this conviction, Mr. Moore was heard 
V several Americans (I am informed) to say, that 
' Mr. Andrews did perfectly right ; for he must have 



been a great fool to suppose I should do anythiog 
that would have a direct tendency to iQjure my 
country. The Americans appoint me consul, to do 
consular business in time of peace ; but when war 
comes that is quite another matter.' ** 

Mr. Lester proposes, as a remedy, the 
adoption of the following principles : 

Consuls should be .paid salaries sufficient 
to preserve the rank and dignity of the 
office ; should have judicial power to settle 
differences between citizens abroad ; should 
have a proper library of commerce and di- 
plomacy, and have all their rights and duties 
particularly defined ; should be prohibited 
from any commercial transactions whatever 
on their own account ; should have no fees 
beyond their salary ; should bo divided into 
grades of office, consuls, vice-consuls, and 
consuls-general ; the consul-general to have 
served three years in a simple consulate 
first, and his jurisdiction to extend over 
several of these consulates. Lastly, Mr. Les- 
ter would have commercial agents to gather 
information abioad for the use of govern- 
ment. At the meeting of the ZoUverein, in 
1843, Great Britain had thirteen agents 
present, and the United States had but one- 
he being accidentally on the spot. 

We close with a paragraph which sums up 
the whole : 

" First, there is not an American mc^ 
chant, nor an American master, nor in 
American seaman, who is not disgusted with 
the wretched system, and who would not re* 
joice in a change. 

" Second, there is not an American consul 
who will not join with them. 

" Third, our commerce is laboring under 
embarrassments which can never be removed 
until we have organized an efficient and 
well-regulated Consular Establishment." P. 
214. 



COMMERCE — Its Orioin, Progiess, 
AND Influences. — ^The history of trade ca^ 
Ties us back to the primeval history of maa 
himself Neither science nor art nor any of 
the institutions of society have anything 
like the antiquity which of right pertains to 
this. The first want which was ever felt, 
the first appetite appeased, were but stuno- 
lants ofiered to new wants and appetites, 
whose gratification was denied to the imaidcd 
labors of the individual. We arrive at barter 
when we reach a point where the individual 
want calls into requisition efibrts beyond 
what the individual can exert. When one 
man has not the thing which he desires, bitf 
has that which its proprietor would equallf 
value, there is at once laid a foundation for 
that system of exckange* which is amenr 
the first developments in the progress « 
trade. 

Locke, it is, perhaps, who tells us that ths 
hunter of the hills, whom the day's ehast 
has crowned with no other than venisoBi 
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would be loth to appropriate the whole of it 
to himself if he knew that his neighbor, 
whose fire flickered over the way, had a fine 
stock of grouse and pheasant preparing for 
the feast, and would be glad enough to 
smoke upon the embers with it a buck's 
quarter. If men were the same in those ex- 
treme ages as they are now, we are sure 
that these progenitors of Nimrod partook of 
each other's good cheer without knowing a 
word of any of the " laws which regulate 
exchanges." A shoulder of venison was 

food for at least a pair of canvas-back ducks, 
lain Cudjo, on one of our Southern planta- 
tions, proves his connection with the genus 
homo, by taking half his weekly allowance 
of rice and bartering it away for a mess of 
Indian meal. 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce, 
tells of a singular custom which prevailed 
with several nations of remote antiquity. 
Happening to have an overplus of any par- 
ticular commodity or class of commodities, 
either of these nations would bear the excess 
to its border limits, and heap it up there. 
This surplus the neighbor nation drew upon 
as need be, substituting for the removed de- 
posit so much of its own redundant produce 
of a different character, as it considered a 
fair equivalent. Such a system betrays 
great simplicity of manners and integrity of 
heart. We would not bespeak for it much 
favor in an age like ours, when greedy ava- 
rice, wily policy, and dollar-and-cent philoso- 
phy, take strong hold upon men's propensi- 
ties. Anderson does not mention, if any 
frauds resulted from this pristine liberality. 

The origin of commerce is a subject 
which by no means admits of much philoso- 
phizing, and wo are rather amused than 
instructed by the wire-drawn theories with 
which the reader is almost sure to be treated 
by every writer who sets himself up as instruc- 
tor in this branch of history ; as if traffic of 
some description were not just as natural, 
and just as necessary, in the progress of 
mankind, as the use of language or the 
powers of locomotion. To explain the origin 
of the former appears to us as profitless at 
least as that of the latter. 

Nearly six thousand years have passed 
away since man began to earn his subsistence 
by the sweat of his brow, and for half of this 
period we have no other record than that to 
be found in the Hebrew Bible. Profane 
history carries us to its extent when we 
reach the age of Homer, one thousand 
years before that of Jesus Christ. In Ho- 
mer's time, navigation had become a system, 
and the Scion muse sings through his pages 
of the noble fleet which followed the fortunes 
of Agamemnon against the strong-walled 
Troy— 

" What crowded armies, from what dimes they bring 
Their names, their numbers, and their chieOt I slug.*' 

Iliad, ii. 



We must go farther back than this to find 
when trade became first a system. 

We take up the Bible and turn to the 
lamentations and sorrows of Job. Whoever 
Job might have been, or whoever was the 
author of the book which chronicles his for- 
tunes, it is certain that it is one of antiquity, 
equal, if not superior, to any other record in 
the world. Some have even given it an 
antediluvian origin. We have depicted in it 
at least the manners and customs of the pa- 
triarchal era. But the gold of Ophir and the 
Ethiopian topaz, as articles of commerce, 
would appear to have been familiar enough 
at that period to Arabian luxury. 

Abraham counted out to Ephron for the 
burial-place of Macpelah (Gen. xxiii. 16), 
silver^ current with ike merchantf three thou- 
sand five hundred years ^go. This evidences, 
then, a currency and a commercial commu- 
nity. The children whom Qod has raised 
up to Abraham — the Hebrews, of all ages 
and countries from that time to this — have 
proved themselves, beyond all compare, the 
most extraordinary nation of traders and 
traffickers that the annals of mankind have 
yet recorded. Blackstone fixes upon them 
the earliest use of that important instrument 
of commerce, the bill of exchange ;* and 
English historians chronicle how these 
wealthy Hebrews, ere yet toleration became 
a virtue, were fleeced of their wares and 
moneys to satisfy the exorbitant and tyran- 
nical demands of the sovereign purse. Old 
Isaac, of York, or some oUicr " wealthy 
Tubal" of his tribe, it was, whose teeth were 
extracted, one day, by England's king, till 
he had brought to light from his hidden trea- 
sures gold enough to buy him ransom from 
his hard usage. We are not told whether 
Isaac came from under the operation tooth- 
less, or how many molars and incisors he 
conceived his treasury to be worth. A mo- 
dem traveler in Syria pays the same tribute 
to these descendants of Jacob. " From mor- 
ning until night," says he, *' and from night 
until morning, in the streets, in the houses, 
in the public places and promenades, every- 
where and for ever, nothing is to be heard in 
Syria but merchandise and money, money 
and merchandise." 

Abraham went down into Egypt. The 
Egyptians were a people mi generis. Thev 
abhorred foreigners on a deep-rooted princi- 
ple ; and these men of yore, of mummies, 
pyramids, and obelisks, were little qualified 
for any of the enterprises of trade. They 
did, however, under one or two sovereigns, 
exhibit a different characteristic, but the 
thing was forced. Their traders navigated 



* This method is 8aid to have been brought into gen- 
eral use by the Jews and Lombards, when baninhcd 
for their usury and other vices, in order to draw 
their effects more easily out of France and England 
into those countries into which they had chosen to 
reside, a Black. Comm.f 300. 
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for a short season the waters of the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Long after this, when 
ancient Egypt belonged to history, and when 
Alexander the Great had subdued his coun- 
trymen and half the world beside, the con- 
queror fixed upon the site and built the city 
of Alexandria, midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and Indian seas, and commanding 
the commerce of either. Scarcely a city 
reached to so great a point of eminence for 
many centuries as Alexandria, in all the 
great departments of trade ; and it had been 
to this day as it was in its early existence, 
but for the skill of Portuguese navigators 
doubling the "Cape of Storms," and open- 
ing a new and better avenue from Europe to 
the East Indies. From that day to this 
Alexandria is named "no more." 

But we arc not done with the Jews. We 
are to speak of that empire which, in all 
pomp and splendor and Eastern gorgeous- 
ncss, David and Solomon raised up and 
maintained on the shores of ancient Judea. 
There was a compact, a commercial compact 
between David and Hiram of T3rre, for the 
supply of timber and artisans necessary in 
embellishing the seat of Jewish empire. So- 
lomon earned out the stipulations of his 
father, and extended the operations of the 
great co-partnership he had formed. The 
untold wealth and magnificence of Israel's 
sapient king stand out boldly in the annals 
of the nation. Tyrians and Hebrews together 
toiled on the shores of the Red Sea, at 
Eziongeber, in fitting out a fleet of ships for 
their sovereigns. It is certain that this 
fleet had commercial ends, and that it made 
a successful adventure somewhere, butwhere, 
no one exactly understands. Speculations 
have multiplied upon the subject. Beawes, 
in his "Lrfii Mercatoria," devotes many a 
page to the inquiry, and labors hard to show 
that the allied fleet visited the islands of the 
East Indies, and found, somewhere there, the 
Ophir and Tarshish, from which the Bible 
seems to tell us that such abundant gold and 
treasure were obtained. The periodical 
winds in these seas explain the success of 
navigation in the absence of compass or 
chronometer. Other places, too, these ship- 
ping doubtless visited on the coast of Asia 
and Ethiopia ; but as most of this is conjec- 
ture, the reader can conjecture as well as 
ourselves. 

Phoenicia, in all antiquity, is without ex- 
ample or parallel. More than twenty-two 
hundred years before Christ, the Phoenicians 
had founded the great commercial mart of 
Sidon. In Sidon were to be found the most 
splendid developments of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, before the Christian era. 
The Sidonians were an extraordinary people, 
who marked themselves strongly upon anti- 
quity. Their merchant fleets opened the 
gates of the Mediterranean, and sailed away 



beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the ne fltu 
ultra of the ancient world. They brought 
back to the vicinities of the I^ierant the ore 
which they obtained in Britain from the 
miners of Cornwall. With cargoes purchased 
in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, these fathen 
of navigation made their way to Elath, on 
the Arabian Sea ; an overland transportation 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, and a re-ship- 
ment from that port, found their commodities 
at last safely landed at the quays of Tyre. 

Let the rapt visions of Ezekiel describe for 
us Tyre, in all the georgeousness of Eastern 
metaphor : 

" O thou that art situate at the entry of the set, 
which art a merchant or the people for many tales; 
thy borders are in the mklst of the sea, thy builden 
have perfected thy l)eaaty. Fine linen witii b^olde^ 
cd worli (yom Egypt wan that which thoa sprradcit 
fbrth to be thy sail ; blue and purple fh>m the isle* of 
Elishah was that which covered thee. The inbiU- 
tants of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners : tby 
wise men that were within thee, were thy fik/M. 
The ancients of Oebal, and the wise men tbensf 
were in thee, thy caulkers : all the ships of the set, 
with their mariners, were in thee, to oempy thy mn- 
chandise. Tarshish was thy merchant by reaissD if 
the multitodeofall kinds of riches ; with ^ver, ins, 
tin, and lead, they traded in thy fhirs. Javao. Ti- 
bal, and Mesheeh, were thy merchants ; they traM 
the pertong of men and vessels of brass in thy B■^ 
ket. Syria was thy merchant by reason of the Dii* 
titnde of the wares of thy making : they occupied a 
thy (klrs with emeralds, purple and broidered wort, 
and Ane linen, coral, and airate. Jodsh and thelni 
of Israel, they were thy merchants. DasBascm w« 
thy merchant. Arabia, and all the princes of Kedu, 
in thee, were thy merchants. The ships of Tar^UA 
did sing of thee in thy markets, and thoa wast n- 
plenished and made veryglorious in the nnidai ofte 
seas. What city is like Tyrus ? By thy great «!»> 
dom and by thy traffic hast thon increased thy nches, 
and thy l^eart is lifted np because of thy riches r* 

The fate of this creat city we are all &- 
miliar with. Sacked and destroyed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, it was only rebuilt to suffer 
the same dismal fate at the hands of Alex- 
ander. Tyre, the ancient mariner and me^ 
chant, has left behind but few traces of hii 
opulence, and the nation of whom Tibullof 
wrote — •* Prima ratem ventis credere docta 
Tyros," and of whom Go d decreed, ** thoa 
shalt be a terror, and shalt never be usj 
more,** fulfilled at last its destiny. 

Carthage was a colony of the PhceniciaDi 
planted in Africa. The in&nt settlement, 
by the extension of its trade and the cnezgf 
and enterprise of its inhabitants, soon grew 
up to a stature so rrcat and powerful, that 
the salvation of tne Roman empire ad- 
mitted but of one voice at its capital — 
Carthago delenda eue ; Carthage must be 
destroyed. This commercial people, throofk 
two of the bloodiest and most piotradsd 
wars of which history has any mention, dH, 
brayed, and defied the '* Eagle** and tht 
mailed legions of Rome, and only yieUeJ at 
last with a struggle worthy of Homer's 
deities. 

Before the Greek states began to send sot 
colonies to the numerous islands of thi 
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£eean, (he OTCcks knew little offoreini' 
tnde. So toon, htmtTti, ai these litUe 
band* inignted ofTfroin the mother country, 
the influrncra of their position, free inilitu- 
tioni and unreatricted ruatomi begau to bo i 
fell among thrmielTea, and to le-act upon , 
the parent alates. Nearly atl of Grecian 
commerce, prior to the time of Aiexandpr, 
tnt eonlin«] tothia trade with the colonies. 

The Komana never were a trading people. 
Their ajmpathiea were for agricuiture, war, 
and eonqueat. Trade nna held in cODtrmpl, 
and nothing but the iword and the plow 
were counted honorable. To evnj peraon 
ofrank. birth, or rortnnr, (aaye Kent,) the 
Romana prohibited commerce i and no aena- 
tor wan allowed to own a veiiael larger than 
a boat eutticicnl to carry hia own coin and 
fruila. They were content to receive through 
Egypt thoac aupplJM of Eaatem commodi- 
ties which miniatered to thtir luiury and 
tsate. liVben the empire waa removed to 
Byzantium, in the fourth century, the com- 
netce of Rtnne, nich aa it waa, fell almoat 
entirely into decay. 

All Scandinavia and the northern hive 
poured down in the third, fourth, and Slth 
centunea, upon Rome, their myrioda ofhat- 
bariana. Huna, Gotha, Vandala. Attilaa, 
and Alariea — thete terrific men swept away 
all tmcea of crrilization Ibr a gloomy period, 
md with fire and aword desolated the whole 
oTiouthem Europe. Commerce received a 
deMh-hlow in the atruBglca ofthiiera. 

The Byiaminn or Greek empire. mean- 
While continued ita intercourac with Alex- 
andria, and mceiTed thence ita oriental aup- 
plira, until the Arabiana, aeiiing upon 
E^pt, put a atop at last to this lucrative 
bnnch of commerce. We neit hearoflhe 
ByiantianaaaJIingupthelndualo itahighcat 
navigable pmnta, tranaporting their com- 
merefl thence Oferland to Oiua. and down 
to the Caapian Sea. Having reached the 
MS. they made aeil into the Volga ; liana- 
ported their commoditiea across the country 
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on the aoil of Italy llial i1 
iigain in the progrcaa of centuriea, and it was 
from thence that darkened Europe caught 
ihe first faint beams of nioming which broko 
upon the world. Theniglit ofartBi aciencca, 
md commerce, was dissipated by the lights 
which shone from the Adriatic and tile free 
Italian republics. 

We are to speak of Venice and Genoa, 
who were to modem agca wiiat Tyre anil 
Carthage were to thoae which had been 
numbered before the Chrialian era. In- 
iipired with the recollections of the past, and 
lull of the holy naaociations oftlie moment, 
Byron, atanding on the '' Uridgo of Sighs," , 
^md viewing the ruina of Ititlian glory — 
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I unneceaaary to dwell upon that period 
sf darkneaa and gloom which settled down 
upon the aeata of ancient letters, civiliialion, 
and commerce, when the lights ofltauie and 
Oreece had been put out, and bloodshed, 
MiMchy. and fierce diacon! attained their des- 
potic empire. It aeemed aa if (Jod had 
enned and withered the fair work of hia own 

There roao at last in Italy, upon theac , 
nlna, a community which haa been celcbra- 
led in every aiibaequent a^e. " Pisa was 
the firat republic that rose into power after 
the diamembennent of the Roman empire," 
•ays Mr ]-c«tcr in hia late work. " and to 
her, aodcm times are more indebted for 



with full heart and impaasioned eloquence, 

lamented over the mistress nf the Adriatic, 
lier " dead doges," her perished commerce, 
licT " crumbling palaces" and exhausted 

■■ In youth ahe was all ((lory— « nBw Tyw ; 
Uet icty 1; J -word aprunf ftom viciory— 
Tbs'nanier oTibeLlon,' whlcli Ibroiigb Urn 
And blwd ibe ture o'er aubjecl sanb anil wa ; 

Venice, GenoaandlHaa excelled in genius, 
ipirit, and enterpriae, all the nationa of 
fnrope. Driven from barbaroua invasion to 
iheir retreats, theae republics, lerriiorielly 
contracted, and little favored in soil, reached 
lo a pitch of opulence and empire which 
excites oui highest admiration. Fheir rich 
jrgoaiea went out upon the Mediterranean, 
and their marinera braved the storms uf 
fvery ocean. Liberty spoke in their halls, 

I md law resumed again its sway. One of 
the best commereial codca which the world 
has ever known, we arc told, originated in 
Ibe councila of Piaa. 

I In the tenth century, Venice had c>- 
tabliahed commercial intercourse with the 

j Saracena of Egypt and Syria, for IhciT 

I cassia, flaj, linen, balm, pcrfuinca, galls, 
wrought silka, aoapa, etc. She traded, too, 
for the rich spices and precious atonea of 
I India, and with merchandise so rare and 
I rich entered the marketa of western Eu* 
, rope, and commanded the whole of its valua- 
ble trade. 

The Italian republica, when the cruaadee 
I were firing the brains of kniGlH", kings and 
beggara, appeared to be inapiteJ loo with 
I some portian_of the religious frcniy. Uut 
the Italians were too good merchants to 
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enter upon enterprises as wild as these 
without first stipulating for privileges of 
commerce and trade from the monarchs 
whom they might serve. 'They were not 
such zealots as to give up their ships with- 
out prospect of advantage, when their 
employment in carrying helmets, breast- 
plates, and tall soldiery, was as good as car- 
rying bales of stuffs and merchandise. 

We cannot refrain here from introducing 
a passage from Lester's letter on the " Con- 
sular System,'* which is eloquently de- 
scriptive of the progress of one of these 
republics, and which emanates from a man 
who was inspired by a residence on its very 
soil. 

" Genoa contributed more powerfully than any 
other Italian Rtatc to the early crusades. The Ligu- 
rian* Republic had been able to resist the rush of 
barbarians (torn the North, and had, even in the 
ninth century, nearly destroyed the Saracen empire 
in the islands of the Mediterranean and on the 
AtVican coast. More deeply fired with the spirit of 
maritime adventure than almost any other state in the 
world, she led the way in the commerce of the east, 
and closed her magnificent career by the discovery 
of the New World. Even before the time of Peter 
the Hermit, she had opened a flourishing commerce 
with Asia, and she was present at the conquest of 
Antioch and of Jerusalem. The chivalric leaders 
of those bold enterprises well knew how much they 
owed to her valor and commercial activity : and the 
red cross in the white field, the ensign of the Ligu- 
rian republic, was planted on the towers of Antioch 
and the battlements of Jerusalem. Godfrey and 
Baldwin ordered the fbUowing inscription to be 
placed over the Holy Sepulchre : • Stronghold of the 
Genotsr.^ She formed treaties with the Moorish and 
Aflrican princes, and gained, by diplomacy or con- 
quest, a strong (bothold in the Black Sea, w^here 
she founded a powerful colony that augmented her 
commercial wealth incredibly." 

When Pisa, in those fearful contests 
which shook the shores of Italy, had yielded 
to the arms of Genoa, this state eclipsed 
then even Venice herself 

W^hatever may be thought of the crusades 
in this period of the world's enlightenment, 
all history attests that they introduced, into 
Europe, Eastern tastes and customs, and led 
the way to an extension of commerce, and 
ultimately to a new era of light, truth and 
liberty. 

In the northern parts of Europe, on the 
Baltic, and in the island of Gothland, 
grew up, between the eleventh and twefth 
centuries, the city of W^isburg. The marine 
ordinances of this now decayed town are 
celebrated in the annals of commercial 
nations. CIcirac gives a glowing account 
of the wealth and prosperity of the city. He 
speaks of it then as the most celebrated and 
flourishing emporium in Europe, where 
merchants from all parts come to traffic, and 
had their shops and warehouses, and en- 
joyed the same privileges as the native 



♦ This name, derived IVom the Romans, was gene- 
rally used by the Genoese till the downfall «f their 
republic. 



inhabitant! themseWes. Chancellor Kent, 
in commenting upon this passaee from 
Cleirac, and contrasting with it the Wisburg 
of the Baltic as we find it now, finds the 
occasion fitting to indulge the " melancholy 
admonition of the poet,** that ** trade's prood 
empire hastes to swift decay." 

Between the years 1164 and 1254, wai 
formed in Europe what is known in histofj 
(and famed as known^ as the Hanseatic 
League. The object of this league was pro- 
tection to the trade of the free cities which 
formed it, from the robber clans and " rov- 
ing barbarians*' of the North, and the pirates 
which swarmed in every sea. Lubeck wai 
at the head of the league ofHanse towns, and 
her first allies in the federacy were Bruns- 
wick, Bremen, Hamburg, Dantiic and 
Cologne. The league extended its in- 
fluence to embrace most of the trading citiei 
of Northern Europe, and attained to m 
great power as to form treaties with sove- 
reigns themselves. Its duration was tenni- 
nated at last by the jealousy of these 
sovereigns, who withdrew their cities from 
the alliance. 

In coming down to modem times, we 
tread upon ground so familiar, that any 
lengthy exhibition of the extenson of com- 
merce will be unnecessary. We all know, 
familiarly enough, that at the present mo- 
ment cotton, woolens, silks and Frenck 
wines have larger influence in making 
Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen 
shake hands over their quarrels, and avow 
that they have ever loved each other right 
well, than all the natural afTection they mifkt 
ever be supposed to entertain for each o&r 
put together, and all their universal philtn- 
thropy in the bargain. We have said befoni 
and repeat it, ihat the mercantile inteiestt 
rule the world, and right grateful aro we 
that Providence has imposed so firm a 
ligament to join together his fractions, hesd- 
strong and over-erring children. We sons- 
times meet with fine treatises on beoevo- 
lence, disinterested philanthropy, and other 
things of the same stamp ; and once apon t 
time were fond ourselves of talking abosi 
the '* dignity of human nature," etc. ; \fA 
after all, human nature is not without its 
frailties, and the " stem Saxon,'* without 
being anything of a coward either, will nevcf 
attempt to dictate peace at the cannon'f 
mouth with his neighbor on this side of tht 
water, while he has broadcloths to sell, and a 
million and a half bags of cotton to boj. 
And we do not slander the neighbor on thii 
side of the water much by a similar remaik 
But Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Wisburg and 
the Hanse towns, such as they were, hsve 
passed away, and the commerce of the worid 
is in other hands. The hardy PoiinguMC 
mariners, in discovering the new passage to 
the East, round the Cape of Good nope, 
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•track a blow at the Italian republics from 
which they never recovered. Spain and 
Portugal, on the discovery of America, di- 
vided the world between themselves, and 
struggled to establish a magnificent com- 
mercial monopoly. The famous treaty of 
Tordesillas, 1494, entered into between these 
nations, opened the eyes of England to the 
mhemes which were to exclude her from a 
participation in the best fruits of either 
India. 

** The progress of commerce,** says Robertson, in 
his admirable chapter introductory to tbe History of 
Charles V., " the progress of commerce had consi- 
derable influence in polishing the manners of the 
Eoropeau nations, and in establishing among them 
order, equal laws, and humanity. It tends to wear 
Off those prejudices which maintain distinction and 
animosity between nations. It softens and polishes 
the manners of men. It unites thsm by one of the 
strongest of aU ties, the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants. It disposes them to peace by estab- 
lishing in every state an order of citizens bound by 
their interesu to be the guardians of public tranquil- 
lity. In proportion as commerce made its way into 
the different countries of Europe, they successively 
tamed their attention to those objects and adopted 
those manners which oecupy and distinguish 
polished nations.'* 

In the fourteenth century, we are told by 
Hallam — History Middle Ages, p. 475 — ^that 
Flanders had become a market for all the 
world ; and that merchants from seventeen 
kingdoms had their settled domiciles at 
Bruges, besides strangers from almost un- 
known countries. 

Edward III. was the father of English 
eommerce. Before his reign no advances of 
•oy character had been made in that coun- 
try to extend its foreign intercourse, but 
Edward set himself in earnest to build up 
and establish the kingdom. He invited over 
from Flanders artisans and workmen, who 
may almost be said to have originated tha 
manufacturing system of England. It is not 
a little curious to consider the motives which 
were held out to this enterprising body 
of men, as they are furnished for us in a 
▼enerable record. They were told that in 
England " they should feed on fat beef and 
mutton, till nothing but their fullness should 
•tint their stomachs ; that their beds should 
be good and their bed-fellows better, seeing 
the richest yeoman in England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters unto them." 
The products of the labors of these crafts- 
men, feeding upon " fat beef and mutton'' to 
respectable corpulency, became soon known 
and famous in the markets of all Europe. 

There was little mercantile spirit in Ens- 
land before the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
True it is, that King John's barons forced 
the monarch into an acknowledgment of the 
lights of foreign merchants visiting the 
empire ; but it was long afler King John and 
his barons, ere the English people began to 
appreciate the advantages of foreign trade. 
Henry the Eighth was cruel and tyrannical, 
20 



and taxed illegally the interest he ought to 
have fostered. Elizabeth had greatness of 
mind sufficient for the purposes of empire, 
and had she been as well acquainted with the 
true principles which regulate trade, as she 
was desirous of stimulating it in every way, 
she had been higher praised in history. 
Her numerous monopolies granted, whether 
of sweet wines, licenses, or whatever else, 
were blunders which could only be ac- 
counted for by favoritism, were it not no- 
torious that at that period these were con- 
sidered in themselves to be evidences of 
sound policy. 

In a lecture, delivered by T. W. Tucker, 
of New- York, on the merchants of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, published several years 
ago in Hunt's Magazine, there is an 
enumeration of the various monopolies 
which were granted by that soveieign. We 
are happy to lay our hands on the address at 
this moment, as it will save us from farther 
reference on the point. 

The Dutch traders of London, resident at 
a part of it called the Stilyard, were famous 
at that epoch, and obtained privileges and 
immunities from the monarch sufficient to 
set up the most grinding monopolies. 

On the fall of the Dutch traders, the com- 
pany of English merchant adventurers was 
formed. This company, too, rose to great 
wealth and importance, exporting annually 
English woolen' cloths to the amount of 
£ 1,000,000 sterlihg, and maintaining abroad 
the highest possible credit. The Russia 
company, about the same* time, and the 
Turkey company existed. The latter traded 
with India and reached the heart of the 
Mogul empire. Hard upon these followed 
the Morocco company, the company of East- 
land merchants, the Hamburg company, the 
Guinea and the East India companies. Sir 
Francis Drake, in some of his little short of 
piratical cruisings, first suggested to Eng- 
land the importance of the Indian trade. 
This trade enriched the sovereign then, and 
has enriched the nation ever since. 

We pass over that stormy season which 
occupied the larger portions of the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. In the disasters of 
anarchy and civil war which befell the nation 
at this time, it would have been impossible 
for commercial enterprise to exhibit itself in 
any of its higher developments. 

Hume, indeed, has informed us that in the 
reign of James I. the Dutch traded to Eng- 
land with six hundred ships, but England m 
turn could furnish on her own account but 
sixty ships in the same traffic. Nine-tenths 
of the English commerce at this period con- 
sisted of woolen manufactured goods. 

The administration of Cromwell was 
crowned with many results favorable to 
trade. The liberal principles of the Pro- 
tector could not endure those severe rostric* 
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tions and monopolies in which the prosperity 
of the nation had been bound up, and he 
abolished them all. 

When Charles II. was restored to the 
throue of his father, a new impulse appeared 
to be given to everything iu Euglaud, so 
much so, that Russell affirms in his Modern 
Europe, " that at no former or subsequent 
period did England ever make such rapid 
progress in commerce and riches as during 
that inglorious one which followed the Resto- 
ration, and terminated in the expulsion of the 
Stuarts." 

The present enormous commercial stature 
of Great Britain is attributed by McCnlloch, 
not to the heaps upon heaps of parliamentary 
acts for 4he encouragement of navigation and 
trade, but to the extraordinary improvements 
and consequent extension of her manufac- 
tures since 1770. Happily seated upon an 
island girt around by the sea, she finds that 
the extraordinary influence which she is ex- 
erting upon the world, is dependent more 
upon the immensity of her naval armaro««nts 
and commercial marine than upon the extent 
of her territories, or the numerical proportion 
of her inhabitants. Like Athens of okl, she 
finds strength and safety in her " wooden 
walls." 

The cotton manufacturing system of Eng- 
land has been the offspring, great as it is, of 
the last seventy-five years. At the com- 
mencement of this period it- was nothing; at 
its termination half the entire exports of Bri- 
tish produce consists of cotton stuffs and yarn. 
England looks upon her Hargraves, Ark- 
Wrights, Cromptuns and Watts, as America 
does upon her Fultons and Whitneys; but 
England lofiks upon her own liberty and en- 
terprise as above them all. In fact, says one 
of her writers, when these are impaired, the 
colossal fabric of her pnisperty will crumble 
into dust; and the commerce of Liverpool, 
London and Glasgow, like thatof Tyre, Car- 
thage and Palmyra, will, at no distant period, 
be ramous only in history. 

We come at last to consider the subject be- 
fore u.<«, in connection with the past and pre- 
sent history of America. There is reason 
enough to dwell upon the ample enterprise, 
and stubborn, unyieliling spirit of the people 
who fled aci*o8s the ocean from the tyrannies 
of the old world, and established, among the 
deep forests of the new, the germs of a nation 
which has already become great. What 
could subdue the spirit of a people like this T 
Rugged as their own wild homes, (he infant 
t^loiiists braved the seas and the storms. 
They dug the graves of tyrants with the same 
implements that brought them bread out of 
the noil. Struggling with the desperate sa- 
vage at one moment, they braved at the 
next the fierce storms and monsters of the 
deep. There is no adolescence in such a peo- 
ple. They spring into manhood*s vigor from 
the infant's imbecility. 



There went up into the high court of Pai^ 
liament, as early as the Year 1670, a grave 
charge against the colonies wliich England 
** protected" across the oceao. Said the uA- 
nisters, they violate our ordioances of trade 
with impunity, and our navigation lawi» 
which with infinite paios we have devised, 
they trample under foot with disdain. Their 
traders sally out upon the deep, and we find 
them seeking entrance into all the ports of 
Europe. " ^^®y oven encourage" — these 
are the words of the remonstrance — '^ tber 
even encourage foreigners to trade wiin 
them." 

One hundred years after this, Edmoad 
Burke stood up, in the halls of the nme Pir- 
liament of England, an advocate of freedom 
and humanity, and a deadly, implacable foe- 
man to their assailants. 

This noble Roman found in the wrongs of 
his countrymen across th6 ocean a theme 
worthy of his highest eloquence, and in their 
danng enterprise that wnich was too much 
even for his unmatched powers to portrsT. 
Who does not remember his inimitabia 
speech in which the orator found all his ooi»> 
try at his heart t We cannot refrain an ex- 
tract, and we seem to see all the glory of oar 
country shadowed forth in what was bat • 
graphic sketch of the hardy enterprise of the 
sons of New-England : 



** While we follow them," said the orator, " 
the tumbling mountains of* ice, and behold them pe- 
netrating into iho deepest fVoKcn recesses of Hud- 
son's Bay and Davis* Straits ; wbile we are lonUsf 
fbr them beneath the Arctic Circle, we bear tlMI 
they have pierced into the opposite renion of pelsff 
cold ; that they are at the aotipodea and ruftfed 
under the Oozen serpent <^ the South. FalusBi 
Islands, which seemed too remote and ronuuitir aa 
object for national ambition to grasp, in Imt s stsft 
and resting-place in the progreas of tbcir Tiforans 
industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more diaeoa* 
raging to them than the accumulated winter of bodl 
the poles. We Icnow that while aoroe of thea 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on the eoatfs 
of Afhca, others mn the longitude and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brasll. No see 
but what is vexed by their fisheries — ^iio climate tbsl 
is not witness to their toils. Neither the pereevn^ 
ance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor ths 
dexterous and firm sagacity of Engtiah enterpriss, 
ever carried this most perilons mode of hardy !■• 
dustry to the extent to waich it has been poshed If 
this recent people ; a people who are mill, as it 
were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened into tht 
bone of manhood.'^ 

As early as 1647, as we are inlormed bf 
Holmes in his American Annals, a flourishing 
trade was opened by the New-England colo- 
nies with Barbadoes and the other islands of 
the West Indies. 

In 1G85. a collector of rerennes at thepoit 
of Charlesten, in South Carolina, was ap- 
pointed by the home government. This wai 
but a few years subsequent to the foundatioa 
of the city. Charleston progressed rapidly 
in commercial importance, and before thi 
Rewtlution, as an importing and exportii^ 

* Orifllth's Notes on American Cotoaisa 
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etty, ntaiDlained an eqnality ifilh BoMon. ta thediniity DfTrea and infippendenlitatet, 

New-Ynrk ancl Philadelphia. wilncised Ihe opeiiiDg on ihpir part a! a new 

In 1090 began the hardy aDlerpriie of the anij lucrative branch »r trade willi China, 

whule Gihennen of Nanincket. Tbii little which at the prenenl mamenl, in exports and 

utaiiil, atliialed Tar oat rrum the main land, impnru tngelher. ii wimh annually littlo 

bleak, itxrile. and acarcely inbabilable, with abort of eight or nine millinna of dollan. 
not B tree of its own native growth, and Toward the cloae of the eighlsenlh cen- 

•earcely an ili*iting pronpect to cheer iia in- Wry, 1795, wb are informed that a vctwel 

habitant!. <ir tninitlpr to their sue and grati- niled fr'im Cbarlptton to the Bast Indies, tbo 

fieatton. hai yet been enabled (o reach to nn venr first enterprine o{ the kind which wa* 

enviable diitinetion id entninercial wealth, unclertiken by that city. 

We know not where 10 affix the limits of the The cfmreHerating ■■Hrticlet," which cai^ 

hardihood and daring of Tbe« eoterprisiog ried ihe Amertcai: stales through one of tba 

men. They have ptanled a garden upon a most gloriona revolnlions on record, wera 

TDck. and they have beootne rtcfa by hard found in every respect inadequate iii keep 

toil where Natare ha* been most stinling in together iheae slates on terras of eqaal right! 

her favors. The importance of the whale and prosperity at the restoration of peace. 

Ssheries it is not difficult to undenland. and The cnuflicling inslittitions of so manv >n«e- 

wa aball eihibit, in oibor pages in the pi-o- reignlies, wiihonl any head of acknowledged 

gresB of oar work, atatiatics (o (alisfy all power and influence, ti^nded lo paralyia 

of iho magnitnde to wbich ibey have at last cumnnTcial movements, and entirely lo ar- 

grown up. rest ibote advances which bad bean already 

The trade of MaMacbnaetta alone, in ihn made. One of ihe most pfiwerful induce, 

year 1717, bnraghl into constant activity and menls which openlrd upon iho minda of 

mnploymoat foar hundred and ninely-lwo these ttatea lo enter upon a new and belter 

ahips, atul nearly four thousand sailors. compact, was found iu Ihe abiolate requiu> 

la 1730, we are infarnied that there ar- tinns of commerea, and Ihe imtnonal constl- 

rived in England from America 154 tons of tatioa ander which we now live finds ilt 

oil, and B,San tons of wha!i?bone-, and that origin here. 

in the Sr«t fifteen days of July in the same IJCBTcdy raore than half a century hai 

year, 10.000 bogheads of sngar reached the elapsed since nar federal conslitulion waa 

MWe port frooi the Briliah American sugar adopted, and in that period our advance hat 

•aloaiei. In the ensuicB |f ear, Iklaswchnaetls already rivaled the dreams of eastern tiction, 

Btnplnyed aiz hundred ships sod sloopii, and Kvery aea aud navigable water under Ihe faco 

five thousand fiahermen. of heaven witnesses the white wings of our 

The commerce of New-England, as early shipj)ing, and hears the bold voices of our 

M 1742, required for its support upwards "of manners. Our flag is upon the deep, and it 

•ma thooaaod sail of vessels, while at the floats alike at either pole and at the eqnalor, 

Bontb. Charleston alone louled, in 1744, two on the altermost IJmils of the globe. Great 

bnndred nod thirty. as has been nur progress in the past, there is 

The trade of Britain with her American a pmplietic voice which tells ua that we have 

eolonies employed, in 1763, 1,078 ships, and but began to enter upon that brighl and gla- 

38,910 aeamen. The value of her imports rious ■■ em|.ire oflheaeaH" which is yul to bo 

rrom them Ibr that yearamonntsd to £3,370,- ours. Wo have laid the foundations of citie* 

900. and of their imports from her to which acpnpy rank with the Tyres and Car- 

£3.934,006. thsges of antiquity, and must aonn rival tho 

The following table, ukaa from Holmes' London* of Ihe present day. To what i« 

Annals, exhibits the progress of Ibis trade for New-York indebted for that eitraordinnrj 

the yeara named : position which she has laken iu the reniiblie, 

cakaw foiiain foreign Irade in her midst ; and New-Orleana, 

AiuinalsTBiage,1T(»talTIO...£M3,om. £W:.(m at Ihe other extremity oflaliiude, in ahe not 

ITMIonw... I(7»,000.., 6M.W10 proaperiiyl 

" ITMmlTM... T1I8,IWD... WJ2.W10 It IS now, perhapa, full time to bnna lo ■ 

" njoioiTW... §n*,iioo. . .1,177,000 dose the interesting subject upon which we 

'■ iTToISnM "''tw'ooo' isa^S '"^■'' ^^''° •"^■S"'- '"^ *^'''='' •>«• •"*" 

' ' ' swelling out under our hands 10 propon ion* 

Mr. Bnrke slated in Parliament in the year little contemplated at first. So much is tlier* 

1775, Ihal the trade with America aliioe. at of poetry aud romance in the exlen-ini), 

that lime, wa* wilhin less than £500,000 of through all agea, of commercial entcrpiiae, 

being equal to what the great commercial ihiit wo can easily bo excused some oulhn- 

nation of England carried no at tho begin- siaim and a fond lingering o'er the (hf me. 

aing of thai century with all the world. At the Ion nta in head wo recognized commerce 

The Brit VB«r whinh wiiriPMed peace be- ill ils simplest atnge among nature's reci-nl, 

inios, now raised rude, aiul unpoliahed children. We marked 
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its gradual progress. Following the astnte 
Israelite in bis Dargaios for the gold which 
enriched the temple of Solomon and the 
streets of Jerusalem, we saw the hardy 
Pbceuician launching out his bark upon the 
deep, guided only on his perilous voyages by 
the stars of heaven. We heard the busy 
Toices of Greeks upon the Mgean ; we saw 
the stem Roman cuning his lip on his trading 
neighbor with disdain ; and while yet Venice 
in all its splendor sat mistress of the now 
*' spouseless" and deserted Adriatic, we met 
with the merchants that congregated at the 
Bialto from every quarter of the inhabitable 
globe. We tunied our eyes to the Baltic, and 
contemplated the wonderful " league" which 
it witnessed, and closing the volume of anti- 
quity and of the middle ages, there remained 
alone the great maritime and commercial 
powers of Britain and America. With these 
the picture closed. What, then, remains of 
the sketch we designed, but hurriedly to 
trace some of those effects, most marked, 
which the empire of commerce over the 
world naturally *and necessarily exerts. 
These will occupy us but a moment. 

When political economy first began to 
attract the attention of men, aud sivo birth 
to the erroneous theories with wnich it so 
long exerted a control, commerce, as a source 
of national wealth, was derided. It was 
bsked, where was the creative power which 
It had ever exerted, or could ever exert? 
Had it ever developed two blades of grass 
where but one existed before? Could it 
ever substantially add a jot or tittle to tho 
intrinsic value of a single commodity ? With 
agriculture, said these men, it is direcdy the 
reverse. Agriculture is legitimate wealth. 
It is the creator, the producer of value — ^it 
affords something out of uotlung. Commeice 
is mere transportation of agricultural wealth ; 
the laborer hired to carry produce from its 
maker to its consumer. Can such transporta- 
tion add anything to the intrinsic value of the 
article transported ? If it can, we have only 
to continue its motion, adding transportation 
to transportation, without reference to place, 
and we make accretion after accretion to its 
value, until, in process of time, it becomes 
precious beyond all price or compare. Must 
we be led into such absurdity ? 

In progress of time it came to be consi* 
dered, that however plausible the reasonings 
of these philosophers, there was much of 
sophistry involved in them, and that the 
wealthy agriculturists, proud, lordly, and re- 
liant upon their ample acres, were disposed 
naturally enoush to keep up a prejudice so 
favorable to their iilterests. The various 
laws passed in Great Britain, in particular at 
the period of which we treat, for the benefit 
of the landholders, aud the great jealousy 
which was exercised toward trading corpo- 
rations, as, for instance, toward London, all 
•uikingly evince the truth of this. 

When commerce began to come more into 



favor, a distinction was soon set np. • It 
yielded that foreign commerce might realW 
be of benefit to a nation, and add to its avail- 
able wealth ; but in regard to domestic com- 
merce — merchandising — the home trade^ 
these were regarded as little more beneficial 
to a community, on the score of new wealth, 
than ballad singing, or mountebank exhibi- 
tions. The last thing which men ccHild be 
induced to credit was, that the trade intec^ 
mediate between the importer and consumer, 
was in any sense productive of wealth. Tha 
proposition has, however, become aettled ia 
the almost demonstrative reasoning of mo- 
dern political science ; and we may hope that 
doubts aud speculations so inimical to the 
interests of prominent and oseful classes ia 
the community will never be raised again. 
Freed from these unworthy prejudices, com- 
merce, whether foreign or domestic, comes 
at once to be admitted as a legitimate souroa 
of national aggrandizement. 

We have sometimes heard it gravely sl- 
leged that the commercial spirit is nnfavor* 
able to the existence of true patriotic senti- 
ment and exertion. We have been told tbtf 
it severs the ties which bind the individoal 
to his native soil, and dispoaea him to yield 
much, too much, to the policy of contempo> 
rary nations; that the commercial spiril 
merges the citizen in the cosmopolite, and 
awakens a keener sensitiveness to natioail 
interest than to national honor. Even Barka 
endorsed the doctrine with the high anthori^ 
of his name, when he characterized the mer- 
chant's desk as his altar, bis ledger as his 
bible, and his money as hia god. Bat is 
there anything of truth or justice in tba 
charge? Has it appeared in the develop- 
ment of the world's history, that there has 
been any natural hostility between the mar* 
chant and the patriot ? Has it been iboiid 
that commercial communities have been di»- 
posed to submit to aggression with easy com- 
pliance, and put on the yoke of conquest vritlh 
out a struggle 7 Was it so with Tyre wfaea 
the Greek conqueror was thundering at her 
eates? Did puissant Rome, on her sevea 
bills, ever contend with an enemy bokicc, 
fiercer, and more desperate than the de> 
scendants of the PhcsDician traders at Car- 
thage f Were the Italian Statea easy victe- 
ries to the aggressions of foreign roes, or 
were they at all less glorioos in arms than in 
enterprise ? We shall not paoae to answer 
such questions. 

We have no idea that there are in com- 
merce any tendencies like these we have 
been combating. It disposes nations to be 
just and liberal in their interconrae with oi^ 
ers, but it changes not their own indivklay- 
ity— their own pride of character — in say 
point that it ought not to be changed. Msr 
chants there have been in all ages and coon- 
tries who have added to the glory and boaor 
of their states, bpr the highest and nobM 
exertions of patnotiam. Alen etgojiag (hi 
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eonfidenoe of their BOTereigni, and exhansting 
their coffers in defeaee of the realm, have 
been foaod in this clan, and we shall, upon 
another ocoaiion, enumerate the most diatin- 

?]ished examples which history furnishes as. 
be merchants of London were, even in the 
earliest times, the bankers of the orown. and 
Elizabeth in particular knew what it was, on 
many an occasion, in her own exigencies, and 
in the exigencies of the kingdom, to have her 
parse replenished by their liberal coffers. In 
oar own country we may be permitted to say 
that there has on no occasion been ever dis- 
played a truer love of country, and a loftier 
tone of patriotism than has been displayed by 
oar merchant citiiens. They have fallen be- 
hind none in the assertion of the rights and 
the liberties of the republic. 

Commerce is a natural guardian of the arts 
and sciences. Under its influence the highest 
results have been stimulated. To what, for 
instance, can the astonishing progress and 
perfection to which astronomy nas been car- 
ried be attributed, more than to the ever- 
arising wants of navigation T The solution of 
the problem of the latitudes and longitudes 
has been promised, at different periods, the 
highest premiums of government. It his set 
astronomers at toil which only terminated in 
brilliant discovery. The various problems of 
navigation even now demand the highest la- 
bors of these men in every country, and the 
mere tables of a nautical almanac — the calcu- 
lation of eclipses, occultations. and parallaxes 
—calls into action a degree of scientific skill 
which can scarcely be appreciated by the 
uninitiated. The mariner's compass, quad- 
rant, or chronometer, are miracles of art as 
well as of science. From eyery nation in the 
worid commerce has brought together her 
trophies, and laid them at the feet of science. 
Without leaving his closet, the student of na- 
ture may arrive at profound results in the 
inyestigation of animals, plants, shells, and 
minerals, scattered over the whole globe—- 
above the earth, and under the earth, and 
down to the depths of the sea. Every art 
and science acknowledges its larffe indebted- 
ness to the hand of commerce ^or the influ- 
ence it is enabled to wield over nature in 
extending the empire and dominion of man. 
Commerce is the parent of civilization. 
We are acquainted with but one agency 
which excels it in perpetuating peace and 
good will among men, and elevating national 
character, and that agency is Christianity. 
Bat even the heralds of the cross, with all 
their noble and inspiring theme, have not 
penetrated farther into the depths of savage 
wildernesses, or amoi^g tho flercest islands of 
the ocean, have not crossed mountains and 
deserts more desolate and terriflc, have not 
plunged more fearlessly in the midst of hor- 
rid idolatry, cannibalism, and semi-demonism, 
than have these men of bales and merchan- 
dises in their search after trade. The^ have 
gone band in hand with the missionary, 



where they have not acted as his pioneer. It 
was thus in the early history ot America. 
Marquette and Allouez, fathers in (lie Roman 
church, were even distanced in energy bj 
the adventurous La Salle in the first visitt 
which were made by civilized men to tho 
howling wilderness westward of the lakes* 
It is thus with the hunters and trappers d 
Oreffon and California, who, as far upward 
as tne Russian limit, and south to Mexico^ 
prosecute trade with the savage, as yet igno* 
rant of his soul and of his Maker. It is most 
strikingly thus in the case of the Sandwich 
Islands. Commerce, acting as the adjunct or 
handmaiden of Christianity among the sav*» 
ages there, has transformed them into men 
and into citizens. We see a trophy won to 
civilization— a people added to the Christian 
nations of the earth. 

Let us take the extremest limit of the 
ocean, the stormiest islet of the sea, strug* 
gliug against a thousand billows, and what 
do we find 7 The sailor and the trader have 
been there, and the return^ of the *' white 
wings*' is hailed by anxious multitudes, who 
bring out their treasures to be bartered for 
the veriest trifles of civilization. From the 
intercourse which arises, new wants are 
stimulated in their bosoms. They begin to 
think with the new objects which occasion 
thought. Their views and ideas are naturally 
expanded to a wider compass, and they are 
insensibly moulded in the type of those who 
have excited their highest admiration and 
wonder. Mysterious, beneficent and wi^e are 
the ways of Providence, when even the in- 
terests of men are called into requisition to 
work out the great problem of their existeuce. 

Commerce, in fine, is what it has been 
beautifully entitled, " the golden girdle of 
tho globe.*' It binds together all the great 
families of men. It teaches that they are 
creatures of like wants, errors and necessi- 
ties. It determines them to be component 
parts of a great and magnificent system which 
God has devised, and which requires the con- 
curring movements of every part to be pre- 
served in its perfection and duration. It for- 
bids them to treat, like the ancient Roman, 
the foreigner cast upon their shores, as a bar- 
barian deserving of death, or to confiscate 
his shipwrecked effects, bnt urges rather the 
doctrines of humanity and justice. Even the 
laws which regulate it are based upon the 
immutable pnncioles of right, and bind 
the consciences ol men from their very na- 
ture. As Mansfield, the most celebrated 
commercial lawyer of his age. said of them, 
quoting the splendid language of Cicero ; 
*' Nei eril alia lex Roma, alia Alhenis ; alia 
nunc, alia poithac; sed et omnes genieg, et 
omni tempore una lex et scmpitema, et tm* 
mortaliM «)n/»a«6a/;"— they are not one law 
at Rome and another at Athens, they do not 
fluctuate from extreme to extreme; bat 
among all men, and in all times, the laws of 
^ commerce are one and immutable. 
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COMMERCE— PROGRESS OF AMERI- But we pause not here to lament the cauiet 

CAN. which have counteracted these genial infla- 

^ . ^ . » , ^ 1 . 1 V -It '♦ . ences, and left whole remoDs of America. 

Commerce, qui fait a la fois la richesse d'un etat ^^^'^^ „„ :^ „^^ • ^^^ ^^„ -.!-«,-.«♦- ^ 

6C les advantages du monde entier.-VoLTAiBK. stagnated as it were, m the very elements of 

vitality and yet living hopelessly on. Should 
The sixteenth century introduced the lead- we refer to Canada, to Mexico, and the 
ing European powers to a minute acquaint- South American States 1 "V^Tiat is there here 
ance with the Continent of America. Adven- of progress to chronicle, and how mnch of 
turous navigation had rescued a world from humiliation ? Regions blessed by heaven in 
savage dominion, and there were adventurous everything but in men. Changing ever their 
spirits enough to people that world, and dynasties and their despots in revolution and 
identify thenceforward their destinies with in blood. In motion always, without pro- 
it. A hundred years after, and civilization gress. In arms, without valor. Loving 
flanted her abodes through all this waste, change rather than hating oppressors. Pro* 
Peculiar, indeed, is the feeling with which claiming civilization and annihilating its ad- 
these infant days of our country are regarded vances. The bitterness of Voltaire's sneer 
—60 like an illusion does it all seem ; so like has no cruelty or injustice in its applicaticm 
a dream of glowing imagery. We look back to many of them, " en pansant Us ckevaux de 
as to a classic era, and the romance of Poca- leurs maitret Us se donnent le titre d'eJectenrt 
hontas, and of Raleigh, of Fernando de Soto, des rots et de destrvetfurs des tyrant .'" Under 
and Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us Heaven, as it was the destiny of the savage 
less than the beatific visions of the Greek, aboriginal, incapable of civilization, and with 
recurring to ages long ago, when Ilion re- no law of progress engrafted upon his iii> 
risted the shock of Agamemnon's heroes, turc, to fade away before the steady advances 
and the Argo sailed away to distant Colchis ? of European arms and policy, so, the Anglo* 
The dim antiquity seems gathered around Saxon element of America, by its flexibmty 
both of them alike. But let it pass, all — the and its power, by the new elements which it 
romance of our history ! They imagined not, has taken to itself in the trying, yet triumph- 
the men of that day imagined not the stu-r ant scenes through which it Ims passed, will 
pendous results whiph have occurred so soon, and must, in the inevitable course of events, 
They saw not the benign and regenerating preside over the destinies of the continent of 
influences of a virgin land, preserved for America, aiding and directing them, adding 
countless ages uncorrupted by tyranny, and life and vitality, rousing dormant and sleep- 
ignorant of oppression. Could such a soil ing energies, and developing, upon the the*- 
have nurtured else than freemen I They tre of the world, movements in comparison 
aaw it not, and do we, even we, see other with which all that history can furnish, be- 
than darkly ^et, the great consummation, the fore the deluge, before the era of Christ, and 
mighty destinies of the regions which, three since, shall dwin die into insignificance ! It 
centuries ago, were proclaimed from the needs no ardent temperament to draw a 
mast-head of a crazy ocean bark, a speck upon stronger picture. 

the dUtant heaven 1 ^ ^ . ^ Lot our speculations cease, hcmever, for 

The development of American character the present. We have a subject before ni 

18 replete with mstruction, and solves one of ^hich looks rather into the past than into the 

the most remaAable problems m the history future, difficult though it be not to lift the 

of mankind. The untried scenes of a new veil for an instant that shrouds that future, 

world, cut off by trackless oceans from con- The progress of American commerce U fo 

tact and communion with the civilization of Hch, so fruitful, so limitless a theme, Aat 

unnumbered generations, were sufficient to all our condensation will be required to em- 

introducc, what might have been predicted brace even the main facts which are present- 

of them, results, new, strikmg and without a jng themselves to our mind. We will for 

precedent. The indomitable will, the stem perspicuity and order distribute the subject 

endurance, the inflexible and hardy spint of under appropriate heads : 

independence, the high daring, the lofty pa- r j • /> • .> t 

triotUm, the adventurous, unlmiited enter- ^--^"^rtcan Comment xn the seventUMtk 

prise, the genius resolute, active, intrepid ; ^* t^^ w? *r • ^ .» . • i 

kexhaastible in resources, elastic in vigor V-fT »** f^""^ "^ ^ cigMUtnlk 

•nd in freshness, buoyant ever and hopfng ""'"'3' '" '*f *"<''"';?''• , . _, 

«», and executing amid every trying scene, J|/— K'f ',t' T r, '{"^^''V'^.,. 

•very danger, aiS difficulty, an/disaster-^ W ~fl!^2 ConstUut„m. ami u,tJ A, 

triumphin£r everywhere and in all things. f/^ ^-v, Ii ^ tir ^ -i •• 

Philosophy could have argued this complex- ^—^ro'^ '*«< '^«- ^ '*« P"-^ *»y- 

ion for the men whose fathers braved so A particular reference will afterwards be 

much beyond the ocean, and would philoso- made to each of the countries with whom car 

phy have won less than the fame of prophecy own maintains important commercial rela- 

by her judgment! tions ; commercial changes in the different 
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divisions of the Union will be marked ; in- 
vestigations on the advantages of the South 
for conducting foreign enterprises made, and 
the singular and fortuitous events which 
hftve unfortunately, checked and retarded 
those enterprises. In conclusion, some re- 
marks may be ventured upon the means of 
regeneration and the ultimate prospects of 
the commerce of our country. 

I. Our Commerce m tke se9enteenth eentury. 
The early colonists were exposed for a fear- 
ful probation to the most extraordinary vicis- 
situdes and necessities. With the axe in 
one hand they reduced the sturdy forests 
into the farm-yard, and with the knife in the 
other they resisted the approaches of the 
stealthy and sanguinary savage. A meagre 
subsistence rewa^ed the toils that knew no 
rest, and the charities of the mother country 
were invoked for men, whose determined 
wills grew stronger as they suffered. This 
perio<l had its different limits. Fifteen years 
ailer the landing of Wm. Sale, we find the 
projNietary government in England com- 
plaming to the Carolinas, " we must be silly 
indeed to maintain idle men."* Thirty -three 
years after the landing of Bienville in Louis- 
iana, the Western Company threw up their 
charter in otter hopelessness and despair.t 

New-England's rugged soil yielded a too 
reluctant tribute to the industry of her sons. 
They went out eariy upon the ocean by 
which they were girt, in search of bread that 
the plow yielded not To this hardy, daring 
and inimitable people, the bouns of Nature 
were to be found in her apparent denial of 
them all. Upon the pathless deep they are 
described in eastern gorgeousness, while yet 
in infancy, by the oratory of Burke, strug- 
gling at either pole amid tumbling mountains 
of ice ; in the frozen recesses of Hudson Bay 
and Davis's Straits ; beneath the arctic circle 
and engaged under the frozen serpent of the 
South. 

The seventeenth century affords us, how- 
ever, but a few particulars of the trade which 
had been started in the colonies. That it 
was limited can be readily imagined ; that it 
should be worthy of any regara at all, is the 
only source of surprise. The materials of 
this portion of our histoiy are meagre. It is 
suiTicient that, in 1647, a trade had been 
opened from the Northern ports to Barbadoes 
and others of the West Indies ; that a collect 
tor of customs was appointed at Charleston 
in 1685, and that the hardy enterprises of the 
Nantucket whalemen received their first im- 
pulse in 1690. Let us pass then to the 
second epoch. 

II. Our Cammeree from 1700 to the Bevo- 
luUon. — In the year 1731, we find a petition 
read in parliament from the American colo- 

m^ ■■■ ■■■■!■ . ■ , ■-■■■--, ,. „ ,— 

* .Southern Quarterly Reriew, 1845. Art. Caro- 
lina Political Annals. 
t Comroercisl RevieWi to), I. Art. Louisiana. 



nies that the African trade be thenceforward 
laid open to them. In the same parliament 
it was conceded that the whole gain of the 
mother country from the trade of Virginia 
and Maryland alone, amounted annually to 
£180,000. The Pennsylvanians were ex- 
porting com to Spain and to Portugal, and 
with the proceeds of their ships and cargoes 
selecting out merchandize in the English 
markets. To the Dutch alone they sold 
5,000 pistoles annually in liquor and provi- 
sions. They had their invoices to Surinam, 
and Hispaniola, the West Indies, Canaries, 
Newfoundland, and the other colonies, and 
£150,000 from the proceeds to traihc in 
Britain. " New-York," says a chronicle of 
this epoch, ** sends fewer ships to England 
than some other colonies do, but those they 
do send are richer, as dealing more in furs 
and skins with the Indians, and thev are at 
least of equal advantage to England with 
those of Pennsylvania. The soil of New- 
England is not unlike that of Britain. It 
employs about 40,000 tons of shipping ; and 
about 600 sail of ships, sloops, &.C., about 
half which shipping sail to Enrope." Now 
began the parent's jealousy of her offspring. 
Nothing, it was said in parliament, nothing 
is more prejudicial, and in prospect more 
dangerous to any mother kingdom than the 
increase of shipping in her colonies. The 
only use of colonies, added Lord Sheflfield, is 
the monopoly of their consumption and the 
carriage of their produce. In 1730, the 
Commons of England struck an ineffectual 
blow at the Amcncan trade with the French 
and Dutch colonies, it having been represent- 
ed to them as greatly detrimental to England 
and her colonies. 

In 1732 a writer gravely announced that 
the convenience of the Americans from the 
plenty of beavers, hare, coney wool and 
many other furs, gave them such advantages 
that, unless rcstraineil, they would soon sup- 
ply all the world with hats. The Board of 
Trade of the same year report that there are 
more trades carried on and manufactures set 
up in the provinces on the continent of 
America, northward of Virginia, prejudicial 
to the trade and manufactured of Great 
Britain, than in any other of the British 
colonies. In 1750 the Americans were for* 
bidden to work in iron, and Lord Chatham 
declared not long aHer in Parliament that 
the colonies of North America had not even 
the right o^ manufacturing a nail. So strin- 
gent had become the restrictive policy ! 

In 1764 was imposed an onerous burthen 
upon American commerce by i\\o mother 
country, grown jealous of its too great ex- 
tension.* This commerce had greatly en- 



* Thr Englifth navigation art of 1 MO declared that 
certain speoified articles or the ptoduce of the colo- 
nieH, and since linown in commerce by the name 
X eDttmereted articles," abould not bo-ejiportcd direct- 
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riched the home as well as the colonial gov- 
ernments, but the former was too much 
blinded by erroneous policy to perceive it. 
She heeded not the annual purchases made 
in her markets with the avails of lumber, 
beef, fish, pork, butter, horses, poultry, live 
stock, tobacco, com, flour, bread, cider, ap- 
ples, cabbages, onions, &c., disposed of by 
our traders to the eager West India plant- 
ers ; and Lord Sheffield, in his observations 
on the commerce of the American states, 
tells us that at this time the Carolinians, of 
their exports to Kingston, Jamaica, took 
back one-half in the produce of that country, 
the middle provinces one-fourth, New-Eng- 
land one-tenth, and the balance in specie 
dollars. The trade of Britain with the 
American colonies employed in 1769, 1,078 
ships, and 28,910 seamen. The value of her 
imports from them for that year amounted to 
£3,370,000, and of their imports from her to 
£3,924,606, showing a large difference in 
fevor of the parent country.* 



ly IVom tho colonies to any foreign conntry, but that 
they should be first sent to Britain, and there unladen 
before they could be forwarded to their flnal destina- 
tion. The art of 17W provided farther that no com- 
modity of the growth, production, or manufhrtnro of 
Europe shall be imnoned into the British plantations, 
but Kuch as are laden and put on board in Eiifrland, 
Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in EngUsh- 
bnilt shipping, whereof the master and two-thirds 
of the crew are English. Such are the amadng 
lengths to w^hich systems of restrictions and mono- 
poly have boon carried by nations claiming cnlight- 
enmonl ! Nearly all of North America was doomed, 
dnring its colonial dependence upon European 
powers, to the same senseless and suicidal rifime. 
In the instance of Spain it is even }-el contihaed, 
though much moderated. She levied alike upon ex- 
ports and iinimrts, the alcavala and other oppressive 
taxes, and even so late as the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, it was shown that she derived no 
Sealer advantaguM from tho possession of Cuba, 
ispaniola and Porto Rico, than England or France 
ftom the smallest of their dependencies. The 
courso of England, however, was at first of a liberal 
charact(>r, for we And the colonists empowered in 
tho early charter of Pennsylvania to carry on a direct 
intcrc4)urse with foreign states. Tlie permission 
bad but a brief length, as we have seen. 

* We very much agree, after all, however, with 
McCulloch and his school, in relation to these ad- 
verse and favorable differences which the world 
have entitled ''balances of trade,** and made no little 
hubbub about for tho last centurj- or two. " It is 
difficult to CNtimate tho mischief which the notions 
relating to the balance of trade, have occasioned in 
•imoflt every commercial country. The great, or 
rather the only argument insisted upon by those who 

{irevnilcd upon the legislature in the reign ofWil- 
lam and Mary to declare the trade with Franco a 
nuisftJtre, was founded on the statement that the 
value of imports from that kingdom considerably ex- 
ceeded the value of the commodities exported to it. 
It never occurred to those who so loudly abused the 
French trade, that no merchant would imjMrt any 
commodity from FVance, unless it brought a higher 
price m this country than the commodity exported 
to pay it, and that the profit of the merchant or na- 
tion would be in exact proportion to this excess of 
price. The very reason assigned by those persons 
for prohibiting the trade aflbrds tho beat attainable 
proof of iu having beea a lucradvo qne, nor can i 



In 1770 the imports of Carolina were 
£535,714, those of New-England £564,034, 
of Maryland, and Virginia i^l,140, the ex« 
ports of Virginia at the same time being 
double the value of those of either of the 
others named. Mr. Burke trimnphantly an- 
nounced in the House of Commons, ^ Our 
trade with America is scarcely less than that 
we carried on at the beiinning of the cen- 
tury with the whole world! In the six years 
ending with 1774 there was an average im- 
port from the colonies into England of 
£1,752,142, and an average export to them 
in turn of £3,732,036. Crippled as our en- 
ergies were, they conld not be repressed, ft 
was a vain effort to confine the enterprise of 
a people, whose views embraced tho world it- 
self, into the narrow compass afforded by 
English ports, and by portions of Europe 
southward of Ci^e Finisterre. When the dij 
of reckoning came, as it did at last, for these 
reckless abuses of power, and they woe 
solemnly proclaimed in the immortal bill of 
rights, not the least of the usurpations for 
which retribution was demandea is to be 
found in the clause : * She has cut off our 
trade with all parts of the world !* *' 

The following table, compiled by Mr. 
Hazard from the most authentic sources, 
will exhibit the trade of the provinces with 
tho mother country during the whole of the 
periods we have been considering ; the taUo 
is of great interest, embracing as it does in 
one view almost the entire commerce ti 
America for seventy-six years. 

From these statistics we learn the relatifi 
commercial position of the different pios- 
inces. Dividing the whole time embraesd 
into periods of twenty-five years each, we 
observe in tho firti period that Virginia, 
Maryland and Carolina furnish almost the 
entire exports, and import much more laige- 
ly than New-England and New- York. In 
the second period New- York greatly increaies 
her imports, which still fall short of those of 
New-England, or Virginia and MaryUad, 
while her exports are enhanced but'littk. 
The whole exports of New- York, Pennsrt* 
vania and New-England combined did Mt 
reach tho amount of those of Carolina sin- 
gly. In the third period Pennsylvania im- 
ports more largely than New- York, but lam 
than New-England ; the southern provinees 
retain their rank as exporters. Carohna beint 
still greater than New- York, New-EngbiH 
and Pennsylvania together ; and Geonna, a 
new plantation, equals New- York. Trily 
is the empire of trade a fickle and inconstant 
one. But wc pass to another division of 
our subject — [first giving the Table.] 



there b« any doubt that nnrestrfeted flresdom of !»> 
torcoumc between tho two countries woold sUU bt 
of the g[Teatest service to both.'* 
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AMERICAN TRADE BEFORE THE REYOLUTION. 
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. . CncMiu . . 

.67459.. 
.81634.. 
.64760.. 
.64356.. 
.66116.. 
.65540.. 
..65417.. 
.81758.. 
. .8(H05. . 

.135833.. 
.133438.. 
.106070.. 
.118777.. 
.140480.. 
. 167591 . . 
.134487.. 
.119030.. 
.54957.. 
..86719.. 
.ir984.. 
.143311 . 
.965778.. 
.967130. . 
.948941.. 
.194030.. 
.977864.. 
.197407.. 
.151071.. 
.950435.. 
.353311.. 
.356555.. 
.630785.. 

480106.. 
.980570.. 
.988046.. 
.938S60.. 
.515416.. 
.389349.. 
.330699.. 
.417957.. 

483930.. 
..74918.. 
.475991.. 
.653091.. 
.343970.. 
.960914.. 

437937.. 
...1338.. 



Eip% 

X 
. .4608 
..5890 
..4145. 
..5160. 
..9430. 
..1300. 
..4910. 
...786. 
..9190. 
...616. 
..1977. 
....38. 
..1471. 
. . . 178. 
..9663. 
..5461. 
..5193. 
..4499. 
..5588. 
. .6564. 
..7998. 
..8037. 
. .0883. 
..8339. 
..4057. 
.11981. 
.5060. 
.19893. 
.15330. 
..7434. 
.10589. 
.19786. 
..8534. 
. 14776. 
.90917. 
.91019. 
.90786. 
.15198. 
.11918. 
..8134. 
.15048. 
.17156. 

.8597. 
..9596. 
.7446. 
.10130. 
.15779. 
..3833. 
.13363. 
.14944. 
.38191. 
.33870. 
.99078. 

38597. 
.30649. 
.33336. 
.80001. 
.14100. 
.31383. 
.33404. 
.93754. 
.39170. 
.38091. 
.38338. 
.36358. 
.35148. 
.36851. 
.37641. 
.59404. 
.96111. 
.98109 
.31615. 
.99133. 
.36659 
.69611. 
175963. 
..1491. 



ImpHa 

X 
..18399. 
..19009. 

... Vw4v . 
QAQO 

... 9\J99 • 

..11819. 
...7306. 
..11037. 
..14365. 
...6733. 
...6881. 
...8594. 
ft . 1 V4U0« 
■ • • "^O^ • 

..17037. 
..14937. 
..17183. 
.91849. 
.99505. 
.99716. 
..97066. 
.94531. 
. .91546. 
.96397. 
..15993. 
..30334. 
..48309. 
. 57634. 
..31970. 
..37478. 
. .99799. 
..48593. 
.44860. 
..41606. 
.40565 
54393. 

.61513. 

. .56690. 

.61450. 

.54459. 

.56751. 

.91010. 

. .75395. 

..79340. 

.63314. 

.54380. 

.73609. 

..834(M. 

..75330. 

.938637. 

.917713 

.100017. 

.301666. 

.945644. 

.944647. 

.144456 

.300169. 

.168436. 

.960953. 

.498161. 

.707998. 

.904067. 

.906199. 

.984159. 

.436101. 

.363368. 

.337314. 

.371830. 

.433107. 

.199006. 

.134881. 

.738744. 

.507909. 

.436448 

.635653 

...1366 

...365. 



Ezp'U 

X 
.317303. 
.935738 
.974783 
.144938 

364113 
.116768 
.149153 
.307695 
.313493 
.961668 
.188499 
.373181 
.997941 
.906363 
.980470 
. 174756 
.981343 
.396884 
.316576 
.333069 
.331483 
.357813 

383001 
.387997 
.377344 
.314730 
.394767 
.431588 
.413080 
.386174 
.346833 
.408509 
.310709 
.403198 
.373000 
.394995 
.380163 
.403346 
.391814 
.444654 
.341907 
.577109 
.437769 
.557831 
.403700 
.399433 

419371 
.493619 
.494853 
.434618 
.508939 
.46(M)85 
.569453 
.633575 
.573435 
.480668 
.337759 
.418881 
.454363 
.357398 
.504451 
.455083 
.415709 
.649394 
.559508 
.505671 
.461693 
.437936 
.406<M8 

361893 
.435094 
.577848 

.538404 
.580803 

613030 
.758356 
.73396 



Imp*U 

X 

173481. 

190683. 

.73391. 

196713. 

.60458. 

174333. 

.58015. 

937001. 

...79061. 

. . .80968. 

..197639. 

...91535. 

..134583. 

..76304. 

. . 198873. 

.109374. 
. . 179595. 
.315063. 
. 191935. 

.164630. 
..110717. 

.137376. 

.173754. 

.133833. 

.161894. 

.195884. 

.185981. 

.199965. 

.171093. 
,.108031. 
.150031. 
..171378. 
..148389. 
..186177. 
..173086. 
..390381. 
..904794. 

.911301. 

.358860. 
.317300. 
..981498. 
..948583. 
..364186. 
.388195. 
..334855. 
. . 196799. 

.388545. 
.300088. 

.359634. 
..393600. 

.349410 
.847087. 
.385151. 
.356776. 

.333513. 

.885157. 
..334897. 
.486687 
..438471. 
..459007. 
..005883. 

.545350 
.418599. 

.555391. 

.515193. 

383834. 

.373548 

.437638. 

..475084. 

.488363. 

.717783 
.930336. 

.793910. 
..388004. 
.538738. 
...1931. 



Exp'U 
X 
..14058. 
.10973. 
..11870. 
..13197. 
..14067. 
. . .3698. 
...8653. 
..33311. 
.10340. 
.90431 
..90793. 
..18871. 
.30394. 
.33448. 
.31990. 
..89158. 
..46887. 
..41875. 
. .46385. 
..50373. 
. .63736. 
.61858. 
.70650. 
.78103. 
..90504. 
. .91948. 
.93453. 
.96055. 
.91175. 
.113389. 
. 151739. 
.159771. 
.186907. 
.177845. 
.130466. 
.145348. 
.314083. 
. 187758. 
.141119. 
.936199. 
.965560. 
.936830. 
.154607. 
.935136. 
.109504. 
.91847. 
. 76897. 
. 107500. 
. 167305. 
. 13fH99. 
.101607. 
.345491. 
.888864. 
.164634. 
.307838. 

.385525 
333915. 
.130889. 
.150511. 
.306534. 
.163769. 
353009. 
.181605. 
.3»8366. 
341737. 
.3H5918. 
.993587. 
.395037. 
.508108. 
.587114. 
.978907. 
.480311 
.485983. 
.456513. 
.438308. 
.579349. 
..13668. 



Kzp'U 

X 



Imp'U 
X 
.11003. 

..13908 

..10460 

.19488 : 

...6631 

.19788 

...4001 

• • J vWSI • • • • • ■ • 

.11996 

. 98531 

.19613 

.90406 

.30015 

.33967 

.33719 

.16631 

.37873 

.35058 

.15841 

. . J vD3U . . .... 

..18390 

.17703 

.34374 . 

.43346 

.37839 

.39183 

.43934 

.33954 

• wiHiO !■• ••>■ • 

• . 9ch500 • 

..64785 

.71145 

.58308 

..70466 803. 

.99658 18. 

.117837.... 3010. 

.101147 

..58986 

.87793 17. 

.94445... .833. 

181831 934. 

.334370 

.137(»63....1623.. 

.111499 9. 

79141 

• . OOOAaJ • • ft • • a • 

.108809 

■ . VvVWW • > • • • ■ 

.160178 

.164085 51. 

.134037 ... 1042. 

.138244 355. 

.150777.... 1526. 
.213009.... 3057. 



Imp'ti 

X 



3336. 
4437. 
7155. 



.149215. 
.1S0887. 
.181780. 

.913049 

.181003 

. 915855.... :6074 
.918131... 1319B 
.954587.... 5764 



.194170. 

.950138 

.305808. 

.334709. 

.306733. 

.344093. 

.889NW. 

.3066<M). 

.146873 

.400169. 

.449610. 

.344859. 

.378116. 

...6245. 



.6522 
14469. 
.31325 
34183 
.53074. 
.35856. 
. 42408. 
82270. 
55538. 
.63810. 
.66083. 
. . . 85.191 . 
. . .tfl7647 
. . 103477. 
...12569. 



...836 
. . 1695 
..1081 
.18119 
.3019 
. .5701 
.6490 
.3334 
.3534 
.2553 
.17018 

.8891 
...769 
...930 
...984 
.. :84 
.1314 
5 

.2185 
..8065 
..3163 
.14138 
..1974 
.8630 
...536 
.8571 
.10819 
.15176 

.24879 

83761 

44006 

.18338 

.89165 

.67268 

.8.'t334 

.56562 

5ft340 

56193 

.7(M03 

.92106 

68932 

.57518 

.113777 
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III. American Commerce under the articles 



of Federation. — During the Revolution all ; 
K>rcign LMiterprise was of necessity suspend- 
ed, and in strucrgling for liberty, men taught 
themselves to forget and despise every mere 
physical want. Leagued together for com- 
mon defence, the states were able to resist 
every device of power, and sustain a long 
and bloody contest. But when that contest 
was ended and liberty won, the confederation 
exhibited at once its nervclessness for peace, 
and for the arts and policy and duties of 
peace. The fabric which could resist the 
storm, crundded away when the sunshine 
succeeded. So true is it that the necessities 
of men are the only durable bond of their 
union, and that without this union there is no 
strength. 

From the close of the war until the adop- 
tion o^ the Constitution there may be con- 
sidcred to have been no great regulating head 
in America. No unifonnity or system pre- 
vailed among the states, and their commerce 
was consequently exposed to the utmost un- 
certainty, fluctuation and loss. Tonnage 
duties were levied in different ports as it 
suited the caprices of the several govern- 
ments, and as they were more or less de- 
sirous of encouraging particular branches of 
navigation and trade at the expense of others. 
By a policy more astute than that of her 
neighbors, New- York managed in this way 
floon to increase largely her foreign trade, 
and laid the foundation of the empire she 
now maintains. From 1784 to 1790 our com- 
merce exhibited the most remarkable results. 
For seven years consecutively the imports 
into American cities from Britain were never 
otherwise than twice the amount of the ex- 
ports to her, and for several years were three 
and even five times their value. A drain of 
specie is sai<l to have been the consequence, 
a very natural though not necessary one, and 
great commercial embarrassment and dis- 
tress. 

The following table nuule up from records 
of the English custom-house will be found 
of interest : 



Export* Americft 
tc> Britain 



Iniporti Am«ricA 
from Britain 



in all the future. One of the first grants of 
power conceded to Congress under this Con- 
stitution was that of *' regidating commera 
with foreign nalions^ among the §everal ttatet 
and with the Indians.*** 

No more, said a memorial from Charles- 
ton, on the adoption of this Constitution- 
no more shall we lament our trade, almost 
wholly in the possession of foreisner*, oor 
vessels excluded from the ports of some nv 
tions and fettered with restrictions in others ; 
our materials, the produce of our counuji 
which should be retained for our own use, 
exported and increasing the maritime conie* 
quence of other powers, t With thisuemfr* 
rial before them, and others of a similar ch** 
racter. Congress at its first session appointed 
a committee to report upon " the ezpcdieDcr 
of increasing the duty upon foreign tonnaffs, 
carrying American produce to places a 
America not admitting American vcscels; 
and to frame a bill placing the same rettraials 
upon the conmierce of foreign AmericiO 
States that they place upon ua. 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton a 
1790 it appears that the total tonnace of Ibe 
United States at that time was as fbUows : 

American vessels in for- 
eign trade 163,091 tons. 

Coasters above twenty 

tons 113,181 " 

In the fisheries 86,338 ** — 90l,StttflM. 

Total foreign tonnage 961,913 " 

United States and British 31) "^ 

United States and other foreign 338 " 

Total 766,«i0 • 

The tariff of 1789 was specific and ad fs- 
loiem^ and discriminated ten per cent, m 
favor of the trade conductcsd by oar <m 
shipping. In this we but imitated the na«v 
gation acts of £uropean States, by means of 
which it has been supposed the enonnooi 
maritime consequence of some of them mi 
principally secured. We shall not pause ts 
argue a point in political economy so lflS| 
mooted among writers of the greatest sbilitr. 
' The jealousies of nations have gone and m 
go very far. Even the philosophical Vol* 
taire thought that their gam could not othi^ 



1784 ir7-l9,345 £3.679.467 

1785 693,594 2,308,023 

1786 443,119 1,603,465 

1787 893.637 2,009,111 

1788 1,023,784 1,686,142 

1789 1,050,198 2,525,298 

1790 1,191,071 ... 3,431,778 

IV. Our Commerce under the Constitution 
and until 1812. — In this crisis the attention 
of thinking men and patriots in all parts of 
the nation was aroused, and tberc was per- 
haps nothing which contributed so much in 
urging the states into a general convention, 
and into the adoption of a constitutional 
government and union, calculated to preserve 
Uitir liberties, their fortunes and their glory 



* Referring to the sute of things whkh cumI 
under the articles of federation, an ahls wiiter e^ 
' serves : " Interfering regnUtiona of trade and ia9i^ 
feriiig claims of territory, were dlwKHvuig the * 
tachinents and the sense of the comoMNi iaicW 
whirh had cemented and sustained the Ubiob d» 
ing the arduous struggles of the Revoluuon. Sfsf* 
toms of distress and marks of hiuiiiliatiea «vn is- 
pidly accumulating. The ftnaiiee* of the aaiss 
were annihilated. In short, to use the laivuM**' 
the authors of the Federalist, each atate, vieldiif * 
the voice of immediate interest or conveaMsce.M^ 
cessively withdrew its support IWub the ci sifl » > ** 
tion, till the flrail and teetering edifice wasrta^* 
(hll upon our heads, and to crush as beaeatk 
ruins. Mont of the federal eonstitulisas ef i^ 
world have degenerated or porinhed ia the «ss 
way, and by the name means.** — Kbst»TsI. 1,S1'* 

t American State Pspsrs, 1789. 
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wise accrue than with each other's lofw. 
England long impoaed the mogt onerous re- 
strictions ui>on all other commerce than her 
own, and her advances in consequence, or 
not withstanding, have been unprecedented. 
Hor tonnage when she commenced this sys- 
tem was less than that of the United States 
at the adoption of the Constitutloii ! 

Thrrn was one department of our maritime 
industiy which demanded the earliest atten- 
tion of (Tovemment, and we think its ffeneral 
interest will be sufficient apology for any 
■pace we may allot to its consideration — the 
nsHKRiEs. Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then 
Scjcretary of State, fiimishcd an admirable 
veport upon the subject, which we proceed 
to analyze. 

As early as 1620 there were fifty ships 
upon the Newfoundland coasts at a time for 
cod. In 1577 the French had 150 vessehi 
there, the Spaniards 100, Portuguese 50, 
and English 15. The French fisheries began 
early to decline. In 1768 the Americans 
took but little less than the £nglish, and the 
French took least of all. In 1789 England 
obtained double the quantity of America and 
France together. During the Revolution 
the American fisheries were almost entirely 
abandoned, and Mr. Jefferson left it to the 
wisdom of Congress to decide, whether thepr 
should not be restored, by opposing prohibi- 
tion to prohibitions and high duties to high 
duties, on the fish of other nations. 

The whale fishery was prosecuted by the 
sayans as early as the fifteenth century. 
The British began its encouragement in 
1672 by bounties. The Americans opened 
their enterprises in 1715. They succeeded 
•arly in the discovery in the Southern Seas 
€i the spennaceti whale, which they attacked 
instead of the Greenland hitherto known to 
navigators. In 1771 we had 204 whalers. 
During the war England held out the largest 
bounties to the tndc, and so irresistible 
were these in the depressed condition of our 
fishermen, that it is said many of them were on 
the eve of removing to Halifax, to prosecute 
the business there, and were only deterred 
br a letter from Lafayette declaring that 
France would abate her duties upon oil. 
the little island of Nantucket is the great 
lieart of these fisheries. A sand bar, said 
Mr. Jefferson, fifteen miles long and three 
broad, capable by its agriculture of maintain- 
ing twenty famihes, employed in those fisher- 
ies, before the Revolution, between 5 and 
0,000 men and boys, and contained in its 
only harbor 140 vessels. In agriculture 
then they have no resource, and if that of 
their fisheries cannot be pursued from their 
own habitations, it is natural they should 
Mek others from which it can be followed, 
and principally those where they will find a 
sameness of language, religion, laws, habits, 
and kindred. 



In 1803 Mr. Hugcr stated to Congress in 
his report, that it would seem the cod fisher- 
ies had gained ground since the Revolution, 
but that the whale fisheries on the contrary 
have been for some time past on the decline. 
The war of 1812 was most disastrous to the 
fishermen, but they soon afterward recovered 
their prosperity, and on the first of January, 
1844, we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of 
the value, including catchings, of 1^27,784,- 
000. On the first of January, 1846, there 
were 680 ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, 
and 1 sloop ; tonnage 233,149 ; manned by 
about 20,000 seamen and officers, consuming 
over three million dollars annually of Ame- 
rican produce. Proceeds of whale fisheries 
99,000,000 per annum, of w|uch only $2,000,- 
000 are re-exported. 

In 1844, Mr. Grinnell stated in Congress ; 

This fleet of whaling ships in larger than ever 
parsued the bosiness belbre. Commercial history 
hiniishtts DO account of any parallel. The voyages 
of those engaged in the sperm fishery average three 
and a half years ; they search every sea, and often 
cruise three or fbur months with a man at each 
mast-head on the look-out, without the cheering 
sight of a whale. They are hardy, honest and pa- 
triotic, and will, as they did in the last war, stand by 
their country when in danger ; they will man our 
ships, and fight our batUes on the ocean. 

Mr. Clayton remarked but the other day 

(February, 1846): 

We have at this time a commerce of 2,417,000 tons 
of shipping, England has 2,430,000 tons ; so that ws 
are nearly, nay, it is my opinion, we are completely 
on a par with her. I doubt, sir, whether England 
has a greater commercial marine or greater interests 
to protect. We have more than 700 whale ships in 
the Pacific, an extensive Indian commerce and a 
great and daily growing commerce with Ctiina.* 

But we have been anticipating other divi- 
sions of the subject, led on by the interest 
Which is so readily excited here. At the 
close of the last century there were many 
causes which tended to add a vast importance 
to the commerce of the United States. For 
several years this commerce enjoyed unpa- 
ralleled and almost unmeasured prosperity. 
Scarcely admitted into the family of nations, 
wo found the whole civilized world engaged 
in the fiercest and most sanguinary conflict. 
A wise and indeed "masterly" neutrality 
was of course the true policy of the nation. 
The carrying trade of the world fell at once 
into our hands. We supplied the mother 
countries with the products of their own co- 
lonies. The F>ast and "West Indies alike 
were opened to our shipping. Their rich 
products filled our warehouses, supplying 
consumption and re-export. Prosperity such 
as this however was fated to be brief The 
conflicting powers sacrificed everything to 
their mutual hatred, and minded little the 
rights of a nation they had not even learned 
to respect. Protestation ended in war, and 



* Browne's Whaling Cruise and Hist. WhalA 
Fishery, 1846, p. d39. 
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the rights of our glorious sailors were estab- 
lished forever on every sea. With the re- 
turn of peace in Europe, the carrying trade 
departed rapidly from us. 

In 1791 the king and council of England 
admitted American unmanufactured goods, 
except fish, oil, blubber, whale fins, certain 
naval stores, etc., into Britain at same duties 
as British American produce. The treaty 
of ^commerce of 1794 between the two ffo- 
vernments was a reciprocity one, both parties 
binding themselves to impose no greater re- 
strictions upon each other than they imposed 
upon others. This treaty regulated our East 
India commerce, then newly opened and 
promising a great extension. 

From 1790 until 1797 Pennsylvania con- 
tinued largely the greatest exporter in the 
Union. In 1791 South Carolina occupied 
the third rank. In 1797 New- York for the 
first time took a leading position which she 
has ever afler maintained. The first exports 
of Tennessee and Mississippi date from 1801, 
those of Kentucky and Indiana from 1802, 
of Michigan 1803, Orieans Territory 1804, 
and Ohio 1806. This we shall see more 
particularly hereafter. It is sufficient now 
to indulge the reflections which the facts be- 
fore us so naturally awaken. Mysterious 
have been the changes. Old age and prema- 
ture decay have fallen upon cities once 
famous for their trade ; and the quays, where 
the flags of all nations floated, have come at 
last to be comparatively deserted. We look 
around, and there have started up others 
like mature creations, full of vigor and stal- 
wart even in their infancy. How hardly 
can reason realize that these wondrous 
changes are not all the pictures of a fertile 
imagination. Where is placed Virginia now, 
that mother of states, who in 1769 exported 
to foreign lands four times as much as New- 
York ; and where is Carolina, the land of 
the " Rutlcdges, the Pinckneys, and the 
Sumpters," whose exports at the same time 
doubled those of New-York and Pennsyl- 
vania together, and were equal to five times 
those of all New-England !♦ If trade grow 
to colossal stature, its proud empire, the 
poet truly admonishes us, hastens also to 
•wifl decay. 

The difficulties which beset our commerce, 
in the earl^ part of the present century, 
when the rival hostile powers of Europe, 
jealous of our prosperous neutrality, strained 
every nerve to involve us in their disputes, 
will be called to mind by every one familiar 
with history. We were made the victims of 
the policy and arts of these nations, and even 
as early as 1793, their depredations upon 
our commerce were considerable. In five 
months alone of that year it was stated in 



* See report of tbe SoaUiem Cominercial Conven- 
tion. 



the House of Peers, that six hundred Amen- 
eon vesselM were seized or detained in Britiih 
ports for alleged violations of orders, and 
decrees claimed as principles under the Uw 
of nations. These aggressions upon oar 
rights were long and extensively practiied, 
as the following table will exhibit. 

8B1ZUBBS OF AMXBICAN WSSXLS FSOM 1808 

TO 181S. 

By the British M7 

By the French 451 

By the Neapolitan 47 

By the Danish Tribunals 71 

Total vessels 1,30 

And this at a time when we were at peaee 
with all the nations on earth.* Indemnity 
for these spoliations has been the subject oif 
numerous treaties; tantmg others, that of 
England in 1794, France 1803, and Spaia 
in the Florida treaty of 1819. Bnt thif 
whole period, so interesting in our annalii 
deserves a minute survey. 

On the conquest of Prussia in 1806, Bo- 
naparte conceived the idea of crashing tbt 
maritime power of Britain, bj prohibitini^tH 
the world, in his fiunous Betiin deeret, mm 
conducting any trade with her or her naBfl<> 
ous dependencies. The retaliatory BritiA 
orders m Council followed at once, and •! 
countries in the worid, connected in air 
way with France, or opposed to Englaai 
were declared to be under precisely thesaae 
restraints, as if actually inTested in ftrat 
blockade by British forces. Incensed br ■» 
unexpected and ruinous a meaaure, N^Kiieai 
issued the memorable MtUm- decree^ makiBg 
lawful prize of all vessels submitting at uj 
time or in any way to British search or tai- 
ation.f It was natural that these illeealaad 
unauthorized proceedings should exctts ths 
utmost interest and concern in the Umtsi 



* Seybert. 

t The question of blockade has bsea BHKhfi» 
cussed by modem pabliclsts ; and between os^ 
selves and Europe with no little acrimony. Tk 
policy of the United States belnf that of peace isi 
neutrality, we are indneed to Inaiat snost smailr 
upon the rights and privileges of neutral sanrr 
The ordinance of Congress, 1781, required thai ttan 
should be actually a number of vvaoela sisiioaBi 
near enough lo make the entraace of a port qfs^ 
rently dangerous to constltots a blockade, aad m 
have ever protested against conllacation for iD(A»> 
tual or fletitious blockades. In our conrentioa «tt 
Russia of 1801, a blockaded poK was dsflnsd "A* 
where there is,^by the diaposiUon of the jvMr 
which attacks it, with ships stationary or mmnaS' 
ly near, an evident danger In entering.** The mm 
is defined in some of our South American irtitfM^ 
" a place actually atucked by a belligsrest ftna 
capable of preventing the entry of the v«nL* 
Kent 1, 140 n. But see this whole subjoct dlnaws^ 
Commtrcial Retriew, vo/. ], art. BlorlMie^ tiy i- f- 
Benjamin, Esq., p. 408 ; Intsmmtiomml Bifitt i 
Peace and War^ p. 191, by the editor. The late pn- 
clamation of Conunandant Stockton on the Pariit; 
has been thought opposed to our often dedarrd pnB> 
eiples, but it is to be obsenred that the qse«MS «f 
inflraction of blockade can only mx\mb on thai «esit 
in the cases where our aifaaaroQ has hcea 
^•etwU in prsventug it. 
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States BO materially and even vitally affected of a prolonged armistice, or, if another ez« 

by them. We protested in vain. The ad- pression be preferred, a protracted, and wo 

ministration recommended at the sole re- hope permanent peace. In commercial rank, 

maining alternative of peace, an embargo^ the United States of America, subordinate to 

which Congress adopted in. 1807. This Britain only, and baviuff outstripped all the 

measure the commercial interests wannly world else, is prepared to share a divided 

opposed as ruinous to them, and memorials scpptre, until tliat sceptre can be wielded 

were forwarded from many quarters praying alone by her hand, and the empire of the 

for its repeal. To these it was replied by seas be transferred to her keeping, 

ffovcmmont, "The embargo, by teaching But this is not a fit time for such gene- 

forrign nations the value of American com- ralizations. The history of our tmde for the 

mcrce and i)roductions, will inspire them l^t thirty years has material enough for 

with a disposition to practise justice. They ™«ny roof P«g«» '*>*« ^o can all«»t to it. 

depend upon this country for aiticlee of first ^^ep 7^«h the greatest condensation. The 

necossitv, and for raw materials to supply Penod has been celebrated by an approach 

their manufactures." Such a view of the ^ » """^e liberal tntCTnatt&naliiy, and a re- 

matter, however, did not occur to the mind ciproeUy something else than m name. The 

of Napoleon, who regarded the embargo as P^^S^^'^f »» /he last year or two has been 

greatly favorable to France, and aiding hun most strongly marked, toward that «//»wa- 

Fn his warfare against English commerce. '"^ »° i»»« ™»«^f ^^ «^^*^''y lover of truth 

"To submit," s^ he to Mr. Livbigston, f»d of human advancement, perceived first 

"to pay England the tribute she dei^ands, ^^ ^""^ Bacon, and ably, though imperlectly 

would be for America to aid her against him, P'^^^jnted by h,s folio wers-r(m,m.r« «n/e/. 

■nd a just ground of war." {r'^ ^ '*^ mndstkai tr^y^ ./-free religion. 

In 1809, u nmt^ntercoune with Britain and *^*^ government, free press, free traffic-.W 

France was substituted for the embargo, dom everywhere, and in every ngljteousthmg 

which the latter power regarded as such an throughout all the world ! When shall nations 

evidence of hostflity a. to^justify her in pro- «cnfice their foolish jealousies, and meet 

eeeding at once to condemn millions of Ame- «*^^ ^S " « ^'^' T^ "V^ ^^^ k**^ 

rican property as lawful pri7.e. ^'"""l\i.l %v 7 ^T'"" r*""' ''"•/ 

Thi Congfes. of 1810 determined upon <«»m«P«l»te We advocate a policy as wide 

the admission of the commercial vessels' vf\^'^^ ^f V i ? g*^"*"}"*- N« ""g»« 

fhe powers above named, if the act were ! "^tmn can atford to act alone-iho move- 

preeided by a revocation of their hostile and ??f°'' '^ "^'^ *,V- ' T"i a '"''1^'^°^' 

■^ ' ^ — - - Can we expect this cordial and noble co- 



arrogant decrees. The French jE:nvernment 
pretended to close in at once with the pro 



operation 7 Alas ! the time for it appears at 



noLl but it wa« neariv one ve^r Inter before ^^^^^^* «* ^^ the day to Charon, when that 
posal, but It was nearly one ye^r later before , j f ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ established, for 

her repetdiug ordinance was. otncially pro- u- u u ot"'""* ^^ «^ owii.ucu, tur 

IDalg.tcd. evideDcing a dispo.ition ou the "^"=^. Hume woul.l have delayed hi. pa.- 

part of NapoleoD, to play with as in bad «»?• »="»•,. '^» f"'/*"' """ "' 8<yx.' 

hith, and to tarn the game at a..y time to his „f^ conduion of Etiropo now however, 

advantage. So humiliating to oir pride are "f"? ,''" " ^Z'^" •"i'y »"",""1''' "' «'l"«» 

the eveiTu of Ihia entire eri. With Enxland, P"'«'P''».to„"^'f'' «« ^»*» ^V' '•'■*? "•""g- 



The latest British, French, and Austiian fa- 



it was long doubtfalwhat relationship we '."» •••"»J"n".»n, r rrucn, ..... «u....».. .»- 

might exi«ct to susuio. Hostile and peace-, "f" ''"~ ^"P "' "'" »"§••«« '••'rree rest, .c 

able alternately, according to her caprfce. or '"«• "'°"«" '" '''« «=»!"; "' '*«' fi™'-"»"'^d 

I.-, in.«».f. .h- h-l „,,?,«l,-J in A™»ri,.,. Datiou. liBr policy would appear about to be 



The orfers of CoonEil remaining in force, and "•"■"■"'"""»""- uu».u wu. .a.esi m 
the aggreMion. increasing daily, a non-inter- ft'"?..'A' ™""'=«"'f ?>«""»• •>".' «"> »«« 
coor.^ act of 0izt, A.,, was reverted to, the | ^^ ^f last Ur,ffs..me evidences of improve- 
prelude only to a wlemn declaration of tear.' ^li^^'^ 'Tr" Z u ,.»'"•„"'=""''* 
Then was tlie hour of severe retribution, and ] ["""•he*- The duties of the Italian State. h..ve 

then was the national honor and dignity of '"»VF7""y ."'"•'"»'«• «»<=<'l" '"'■ «"."" 
America Iriumpbantly and forever viidi- ^"^/"'''^^ ""l^ we recogijize a ?real im- 
,^ I I provemeut in these, in the late tarifl of his 



imee ike tear of 1812. This has been an era "'" "'" ^o"'" A™",can s.a.e. 

of prosperity and npid advance, and the ^rV^f^^ "|r »T« *^ ' 

great p,\we4 of the civilized world seem ^^'V"'f^']'»H"%"f^ 

to have realized, for once, the rich benefiU I , '" '824,.Great Uriaiii seemed desirous of 

^ I removing in some degree ner restrictions 

* The ordfTM were revoked Are days before the : * A conceit or the philosopher, who \>-inhed the 
deelaration of war. Query, however, whether the tcorld to discover truth, when he himself groped 
InielUf ence would have prevented the deelaration ? ' iforAr/y hrongh It. 
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upon the Davigation of other powers. She 
entered into reciprocity treaties with many 
of them, and in this was soon after imitated 
by the United States, iQ the treaties of 1825- 
6-8-9, with Central America, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hanse Towns, Prussia, Brazil, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Bohemia, Mexico, Russia, 
Venezuela, Greece, Sardinia, Netherlands, 
Hanover, and Portu^l. We also entered 
into similar, but limited reciprocity treaties 
with France iu 1822, continuetl afterward, 
and with England in 1821. 1825, and 1833. 
These treaties were arranged by Mr. Ken* 
oedy. Chftirman of the Committee of Com- 
merce in 1842, into three classes. 

1. Those securing mutual privileges of 
export and import of produce, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the stipulating 
powers, transported in their own vessels, 
without discrimination on tonnage*. 

2. Those providing for a levy of duties not 
fess favorable upon the tonnage of either, than 
are levied upon the tonnage of other powers. 

3. Those requiring equality of port charges. 

According to our own notions, these con- 
ventions have always seemed worthy of all 
encouragement ; but singular as it may ap» 
pear to us, the fact is nevertheless so, that 
tlie Committee of Commerce above referred 
to, reported against them all, as iujarious to 
our navigation and to our commerce. They 
urged, that the President give notice of ter- 
mination to those of them, which extended 
the reciprocity privilege of trade beyond the 
limits of articles, the growth, pixiduce, or 
manufacture of the respective countries. The 
American tariff parsed soon after this ; the 
tarilTA of France, Belgium, and the German 
league of tho Mune year, and the Russian 
tariff of 1841, were classed in the British 
Commons as those in the highest degree 
inimical to the trade of the empire. What 
new influences, favorable or adverse, are to 
be exerted by the American tariff of 1846, 
which has occasioned as well in Kurope as in 
this country so great a sensation, remain to 
be seen. 

Before taking a minute survey of American 
commerce, as it exists at the present mo* 
ment, or furnishing in detail its important 
and elaborate statistics, we will pass iiur* 
riedly in review over the chief materials of 
our export trade. They have been distributed 
under four great heads. 

1. The Prodnetn of I he Sea. — We have re- 
marked ain[>ly upon thif* trade, which was 
secured to iis by the treafy with England in 
1783. after ^,Te\\\ opposition on her part. The 
treat V of 1815 did not renew the sfuaranty of 
the finheries. which occasioned the conven- 
tion of 1818 ; and the discussions of the two 
powers, resulted at last in the restoration of 
our rights of fisliery, though in n much more 
restricted manner. 

2. The Producta of the Forests.—By this 



ia understood naval stores, akiQS, fun,* lam- 
ber,t ashes,t ginseng,^ bark, &c. Our Imnber 
trade commenced very esriy, in small qoan* 
tities, but has grc»wn to large aocouut. Naval 
stores were encouraeed in the colonies bf 
bounties. Furs and peltrietezported, reacbsl 
even as early as 1770, about half a million of 
dollars. The average value of these expom 
before 1833, for thirty yean, was for lumber 
annually near $2,000,000, naval stores. $400,- 
000, ashes, $1,000,000, .ginseng, $100,000; 
what they are at the present day v\iii bt 
seen by and by. 

3. ProducU of AgrieuUure. — To thisclui 
belong, have belonged, and will perhaps is 
all the future belong the great mass of the 
exports of our country. We have a territoiy 
vast and prolific enough to supply with oar 
staples the wants of all the world. There ii 
nothing that we demand but a market. Ii 
a fair and open market, all competition may 
be disregaitied. In cotton, it haa long bcea 
urged upon us, ** you produce too muck ;" bat 
such is the growing consumption, that tbis 
complaint will hardly be again repeated. lo 
rice, our capacities are withoat limit Tboagb 
the product in large quantities of but two 
states, there are muliona of acres of land it 
Mississippi and Louisiana adapted to iti 
growth. Our wheat and Indian com cropi 
are making prodigious advances. In sugar, 
instead of supplying half of our own demaodi 
we shall ultimately grow more than we caa 
consume, and be found soliciting markett 
throughout the states of Europe. We mijEbt 
remark similarly of tobacco and many oiitf 
commodities. 

Our export trade in wheat, flonr, and la* 



♦ The American fur trade is becoming now «C 
little yalae. That of tho beaver la tbe nio«t vmfKf 
tant, bat tho animal haa l>een very nearly viirrai- 
nated. The chief supplies of f\ira are ttom Ranis 
and North America, bat many other tounuus 
produce them in limited quantities and of diiftiviit 
kinds. There are seTeral great for companies es- 
tablished : 

1. The Hudson's Bay Company of London. 

2. The American Fur Company of New-YoilL 

3. The Russian- American Comimny of Mo»-<m. 

4. The Danish-Greenland Company of Copes* 
hagen. The fura are consumed principally in CIubb, 
Turkey, Russia, England, Germany, Europe fea^ 
rally and America. The China fVir trade was brgtt 
by the Americans in 1784 and proaecmed at tiaas 
with great rigor. The exports of Aura flrora BrMife 
America for the fire yeara belbre 1838, are saliM 
have averaged about $1,000,000 a year. 

t The North American lumber tneuie baa erer bees 
of great conaequence, and is perhaps tbe chief vriat 
of many of the colonies, wbicb England clings is la 
this quarter. 

t Chietly pot and pearl ssJkes, tbe latter a caleiaid 
preparation . Of great use in the arts fn aoap, ^ut, 
bleaching, Ac. The asbea of tbe United States an 
the best and poreat In tbe worid. 

(f Ginsengs the root of a plant irrowtng la aNiy 
parts of North America, ririncipal or onlr aiaiic^ 
China. The Chinese (brmerly obtained it iVom Tut- 
tary, and the root is said to be ivoitb in Cantsa, 
when prepared, $70 or $80 a picul of 133 poaadi. 
Export rWim United States to China in 1837, IKiM 
lbs., valued at $108,948. 
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dian corn, commenced early, and was qnite 
considerable before the Revolution. Owing 
to a srowing home demand and foreign re- 
strictions, these exports have greatly varied, 
and the average annually for flour from 1830 
to 1840 ore less than from IB 10 to 1820. The 
Indian com export of 1844 was only half as 
great as that of 1791. However, this gloom 
which has hung over our farminj^ interests, is 
being dissipated, as is shown m the vasMy 
increased exports which are now taking 
place, and in the liberal modification of the 
Briti«h corn laws. These new laws went 
int^) operation 27th June last, and the duties 
until February. 1849, are as follows: 

If imported from any fbreign eoantry not being a 
British posseasion : 



Wkfat. 




Flour and Wheat Meal. 

Pcrbbl.of 


A«tf«|r« PriM 


DMj 


Par ewt. 19t Iba. 


Under 488 


...108. 


...Ss. 5)«d....e8. 0.39d. 


48b. and under 40s. 


.... 08. 


...38. H,d....58. 4.31d. 


408. ** Ms. 


.... 88. 


...Ss.Od 48. 0.24d. 


508. *< 518. 


.... 78. 


...38. 4d^ ...48. 2.17d. 


5i8. " 528. 


.... fls. 


...28.0»id....38. 7.10d. 


538. " 538. 


.... 38 


...is. S^id 38.0. 3d. 


93s. and upward. . . 


.... 48 


...Is. 4)id.. .28. 4.38d. 



Oats. 

Av«nif» Pric« Duty 

Under IBs 4b. Od. 

Ma. and under lOs 38. Od. 

10a. •' 908 38.6d. 

908. " 2l8 28. fid. 

Sis. " 228 28. Od. 

tta. and upwsrd Is. 6d. 



Ryej PeaSf BeatUj Barley t Bear or Bigg. 

Bsriey avomf* I>at7 

Under 208 58. Od. 

Ms. and under 278 48. Od. 

f78. " 288 48. Od. 

988. " iOs 3». Od. 

90a. " 308 38.(»d. 

908. " Sis 28.ed. 

Sis. and upward 28. Od. 



Barle^-meal, for every 317 li ibs. the duty to bo 
equal to that payable on one quarter barley. 

Ryemeal, and floor, fbr every 190 ibs., the duty to 
be equal to that payable on five-eighths of a quarter 
barley. 

Pcameal and beanmeal, fbr every 272 lbs. the 
duty to be equal to that payable on one quarter 
bariey. 

Oatmeal, fbr every 181 H lbs. the duty to be equal 
to that payable on one quarter barley. 

UTthe produce of or imported iVom any British pos- 
■easlon out of Europe : — 

Wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats. r>'e, peas, and 
beaiiB, the duty shall be fbr every quarter Is. 

Wheatmeal, barleymeal, oatmeal, ryemeal, pea- 
meal, and beanmeal, the duty shall be for every 
ewt. 4Hd. 

The exports of Indian com were 825,282 
bushels in 184^-4, and 247,^2 bbls. meal ; 
in 1844-5, 840,184 bushels, 269,030 bbls. 
Of flour, 1844, 1,438,574 bbls. ; in 1845, 
1,195,230 ; or, estimating each barrel of 
flour at its equivalent of 5 bushels of wheat, 
we have nearly six million bushels of wheat 
for 1845, nearly 1-16 of the whole product. 
The receipts of corn and flour at New- 



Orleans alone, in the year 1845-6, trebled in 
the one instance, and doubled in the other, 
those of any previous year, as will be seen 
when we come to treat of tliis city. The 
total exports of Indian corn up to May, 
1846, were four times as great as in thccor^ 
responding months of the previous year. 
What the whole export of brcadstuffs for the 
coming year from the United States will be, 
is not easily determined. The estimutes are 
in general high. There can be no doubt 
that there has been a large crop. We know 
that on the continent of Europe, in England 
and in Ireland, the harvest has been dis- 
astrous, and that there is a demand far be- 
yond our capacity to export. 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutrly in 
this place upon the other articles of our 
agricultural export. We have published 
already two comprehensive articles upon 
Sugar* by eminent gentlemen, and two also 
upon Tobaeeo^i to wnich, with three others 
upon Cotton f Flour, and Indian Cornet by 
ourselves, we would refer the reader. The 
following table contains the growth and 
home consumption of cotton from 1826 to 
1846: 

QROWTU AND IIOMB CONSUMPTION Or COTTON. 



GrowUi, 



Conmnnptloa, 

b*lM 



1826-27 937,900 — 

1827-28 712,000 — 

1826-29 857,744 llS.a'VS 

1820-30 976,845 126,512 

1830-31 1,038,848 182.142 

1831-32 987,477 173.800 

1832-33 1,070,438 194,412 

1833-34 1,205.394 190,413 

1834-35 1,254,328 216.888 

1835-36 1,360,725 236,733 

1836-37 1,422,930 222,M0 

1837-38 1,801,497 240.063 

1838-39 1,360,532 270,018 

1839-40 2,177,835 a9.5,193 

1 840-4 1 1 .0.'M , 94 5 297 , 2S8 

1841-42 1,683,574 2rt7,a'>0 

1842-43 2,378,875 32.'"i,129 

1W3-44 2,030.409 346,714 

1M4-45 2,394,503 38U,0(>6 

1845-46 2,110,537 422,597 

4. Products Domestic Manufactures. — The 
manufacturing industry of our country 
began to display itself soon after the Rovolu 
tion, and it nas through a great portion of 



* Commercial Review, Vol. 1., p. 53, Lnuixinna 
Sugar, by E. J. Foratall, Esq., Vol. II., p. 322, Culti- 
vation aiui Manufacture of Sugar m Jjouisiona, by 
J. P. Benjamin, ifisq. 

t Commercial Review, Vol, II., 42 ami 248 pp. 

X Vol. 1., 33, 289, 465 pp. In our nrtiric upon In- 
dian Com, we may be tliouplil to huvc expressed 
ourselves despondinply in rpfenMice to the possibi- 
lity of its beeuminft a considerable article of export. 
But we were arguing a particular and not a general 
case. What was true fbr the year of our reasonings, 
need not be always so in a country capable of inde- 
finite production. What w^as urged about the home 
demand, loses little of its force at any time. 
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of our history, and in different degrees, been 
an especial favorite with government. We 
have, indeed, attained to surprising excel- 
lence in these branches, and in very many 
of them may compete with any nation upon 
earth. For the manufacture of cotton goods 
we have unrivaled facilities, and it may be 
doubted now whether this branch is at all 
dependent upon the favors of government. 
This will not hold true in many other de- 
partments of manufactures, and hence the 
anxiety manifested in all parts of the Union 
in relation to the working of the new tariff 
of 1846. Whatever opinion wo may have 
ourselves upon the subject, this is not the 
occasiuii to express them. It is generally 
concluded, however, that so far as cotton 
goods arc concerned, the manufacture will 
not be diminished. Abbot Lawrence, Esq., 
wrote lately to Mr. Rives : 

** Our oonnamption of cotton reached the last year, 
one hundred sod seventy-six millions or pounds. 



which is equal to the wh<ri6 crop of th« TTnioii it 
16S5, and equal to the whode consumption of Grett 
Britain in 1898. This is a striking fhct, andoDctlut 
should be remembered. The history of the prodoe- 
tion and manolhcture of eottoa is so eztrsonlinvy, 
that I propose to send yoa eoine ststisties on tte 
subject Aumished me by a friend. I hope you wffl 
not deem me over sanguine when I tell yon that It 
is my belief that the eonsumpUon of cotton in tliit 
country will double in eight or nine years, and thM 
it will reach 400,000,000 pounds in 1850, and Iknher, 
that we are not only destined to be the greatest tot- 
ton growers, but the moot extenstre cotton spisaeit 
in t^B wortd. The nuumfheture of cocton is, wote- 
bly, in its infhncy ; bat a moderate portion oi naa- 
kind have yet been clothed with this healthnd ui 
cheap article." 

The whole amonnt in ralue of domeitie 
manufactures exported from the United 
States in 1840, was 1^9.873,462; 1843. 
$6,777,537 ; 1844, $9,579«724 ; 1845, 810,- 
329,701, according to the exhibits of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The exporti 
from Boston for the year ending May, 1846, 
will give an idea of the accuatumed maifcetf. 



COTTON GOODS SxrOBTSO FXOX BOSTON XX 1840, TO 



Hong Kong 650 

Canton 1,663 

Calrutta 657 

Canton and Manilla 535 

Manilla l,23y 

Bataria 152 

East Indies 5,090 

Valparaiso 11 ,060 

Sumatra 175 

Smyrna 656 

Buuiios \.yrc8 175 

Palermo and Naples 158 

Rio Janeiro 3,189 

Istapa, C. A 1,138 

Saniiwirb Islands 759 

Cronstadt 440 

Gibraltar 132 

Africa 25 

Hobart Town 40 

Zanzebar 576 

Matla 146 

South America 164 

Pcrnambuco 109 



{Bale* and Cases.) 

Ilondnras , 179 

California 46 

Mansanilla 90 

St. Peters 146 

Laguayra 164 

St. Domingo and St. Thomas 50 

Gonaives 33 

St. Domingo 90 

Cape Haytien 39 

New- Zealand 31 

Cape Vcrdis 30 

Jamaira 33 

West Indies 25 

Bahamas 10 

Nassau 10 

Campeachy 35 

San Jnan 4 

Nova Scotia 8 

St. Thomas and Maracaibo. . . 58 

Fayal 69 

St. Thomas 147 

Porto Cabello 6 

Londonderry 3 



I 
1 



Guayma 

Neuvitas 

Galveston L 

Anx Cayes 4! 

New-Orleans S,^ 

Mobile Cj 

Apalachieola II! 

Charleston 4,^ 

Richmond fC" 

New-York ttJS!* 

Baltimore Wi« 

Philadelphia 1«,|W 

Georgetown W 

Savannah IS 

Hartford 4i 

Salem » 

Eastport SH 

Norfolk M 

Pattersonvillt i 

Thomastown, Me ' 

Belfast 11 

Castine 4 

Portsmouth sad Camden 11 



Total 

Same time last year . 



.01.991 
.65,971 



Increase. 



.se,0Bi 



A good market has been afforded by 
Mexico for these cotton products, and she 
took in 1835 over one million of dollars, 
though the amount has fallen off very much 
since. The Central Republic and Honduras 
have been regular customers. Chili furnishes 
the best South American market for cotton 

goods. Brazil, the Cisplatine Republic, and 
uenos Ayres, afford a continually increas- 
ing trade. Peru takes nothing ; China has 
been since 1826 a regular and large pur- 
chaser« and took in 1838 half a million of 
dollars in value. Turkey, the Levant, and 
Eg^pt, the South Seas, the Sandwich, and 
Philippine Islands, Australia and Manilla 
arc small, growing markets. We began to 



send cotton goods to the Dutch East uA 
West Indies about 1826, and have sent ia 
some years a considerable value. HoUia^ 
the Hanae Towns, and Belpum, have tiktt 
very little. The amounts sent to the Fiemi 
West Indies, and Russia, are inconsidcriUe. 
We exported as early as 1826, $664 &Mem 
goods to England, and there bsve b«a 
annual ainall sApmenta ever since ; « 
in 1837, $11,889. The British East _ 
formerly supplied us with cottons, but 

1827, we have competed with their a 

factures in their own market. The A6kaa 
market, since 1896, has progressed wilh thi 
settlements being made there. Cuba csm- 
menced to take in 1826. If we ate not ais- 
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taken, the Americans will one day snpplj itrong doubts. It was thought a triumph of 

the world with these fabrics, and why should British policy by some of the leading journals 

it not be so T The staple is on the spot, and there, for ** British vessels, it was said, may 

can be used without expensiTe costs of ship- now proceed from any port in his Majesty's 

meats. In yarns, of which Britain exports dominions direct to the United States, there 

$20,000,000 annually, we ought to stand load a full cargo, either for the West Indies 

unrivaled, and in fact, in all manufactures, direct or via the Provinces." 

where the raw material is a larffe element of The British West Indus consist of 

cost, or more properly, where tteworlunan- Antigua, Barbadoes, Barbuda. Anguilla, 

•hip and processes are less complicated and Dominica, Grenada, the Grenadines, MonU 

expensive, and the capiUl required smaU. ,errat, Nevis, St. Christopher. St. Lucia. St. 

The chief foreign powers with whom our Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Torlola, and 

own has commercial relations, wiU now de- virgin Islands, Jamaica, Bahama, British 

mand a minute attention at our hands, and Guiana, Honduras in Yucatan. The 

we shall afterward refer generally to those whole export and import trade of these 

occupying subordinate rank, it beinff the islands with the mother country, according 

object of the sketch to furnish as complete a to Porter, amounted in the aggregate to 

map of American commerce at the present $43,000 000 in 1839. 

day, as is consistent with our ability and d ■<• '1 xr ii. ^ • 

the limited space allotted to us. We begin ,. ^"^"^ ^'L;?'"^'^.''^"*""" a popula- 

^iljj '^ * tion of 1,300,000, and its imports from the 

1. Great Bri fin mdker Dependeneies. ^li ™*'^*'" T?^?' '" *1"® r*'- *."«**^ *l?®*^ 

has been seen already the struggles that "* ^^P^f^? ^"^ ^""l' ^he divisions are New- 

were occasioned in this quarter from the B'^"«»^ick, with a population of 160,000. 

grasping policy of an empire aiming at and an average annual trade of £1000,000. 

SniversTl dominion. We have marked, too, ^f^^'^nnn**' xFT'^^'^k 17S'.<^^-J'a«J«» 

a change for the better. Can it be otherwise f ^^O.^OO. Halifax, the capital has a 

than that these two great, enlightened and ^^^^^^^ ^*P*^*S °/ P'^°^«<^*>"? a thousand 

enterprising nations shall be dnTwn , as time ?^»Pf- p*P® ^'*^°"' * ^^^^J'iV'^J'^ '^^3* 

progresses, into nearer and nearer alliance 1 ?^°^»?' ^t*. * P^P^'^tion of 27 000 on the 

bo not our great domestic suples supply the l**^"*^' P"nce Ld ward s Island, on the St. 

▼ery life-blood of English industry 1 She if ""'Z"^!;, T^*\? , \^.'T "»»^*^»^*"^»- 

Was well exclude the rains, and dew, and Newfoundland^ settle^d chiefly on the coast, 

ton that fertilise and render prolific her contains 74,000 mhabitans Bermuda has 

•oU, as close up for any time her ports to * """^ ^',*^%^^"^ a well-known product, 

the staples of American growth. Such an arrow-root. The territories of he Hudson 

exclusion would be the tocsin sounding Bay Company are vast, and used chiefly for 

universal bankruptcy throughout her realms **7'*P« grounds. The exports of all those 

With the British West India possessions co»j>n;es are mainly gram, lumber, and fish. 

oar trade has been subject to great vicis- ^"? **^?" extensive forests fit them for 

titudes, as we have previously remarked. en^?'P"8c« >" «hip building, which render 

We saw the measures of the mother country ^^^'^. poasessions precious to so mantime 

to arrest it previous to the Revolution. * "*^'**" " ^.'®*' Britain. 

Countervailing systems have been over and "^^ following table, showing the ofiicial 

OTcr resorted to. The President of the returns, from 1822 to 1846, of American 

United States in 1816 declared: "The de- trade with Great Britain and her depend- 

pressed state of our navigation is to be encies. is compiled from the Report of the 

ascribed in a material degree to its exclusion Secretary of the Treasury, 
from the colonial ports of the nation most 

extensively connected with us in com- ambricah trade with britaiw ^xd dxpswdekciss 

jnerce.** In the same year the restrictions Xxpori* import* 

for Canada and Nova Scotia were relaxed, 1822 $30,041,337 $39,537,829 

»d our t«d. to them magnified threefold. ||«: :::::; ; «;S};SS. :::.:.: Sf5?:SS 

The reUliatory acts of Congress, 1817, 1818, i825 44,217,525 42,394,812 

1820, upon the navigation acts of England, 1826 28,980,019 32,212,356 

resolted in so much suffering to the West \^^ ??'SX'JJJ S'SS'S 

« I* |. *L»*v ^^1.^ 1828 27,020,209 35,591,484 

India planters that they remonsti^led to 1829 28;o7i;oe4 27;582;o8« 

Parliament, and succeeded in having their 1830 31,647,881 26,604,984 

ports opened to our trade. These ports ]^ !?'Si'?2 iHS'^ 

were again closed in 1826, but in 1830 the lii! ! ; ! ! ! ! ! wiSiiJa! ! ! ! ! . ! ! 43;o85;865 

United States having accepted the terms of 1834! ! ...... 50*797!65o! '.'.'....'. 52^6791298 

BriUin. they were opened. This last JgJ JS'lS'l?!! SJ'SS'?"' 

arrangement was conceived most beneficial iS? '.*.'! . .' 61 iJisIsS '.'.'.'. • '. 52;m9;557 

Co oar commerce, but many have expressed i838. ....... 58,'843)392! 49*,05l!i81 
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Exporti Imports 

1839 $68,169,082 $71,600,351 

1840 70,420,846 39,130,921 

1841 68,376,402 51,099,638 

1842 52,306.650 38,613,043 

1843 46,091,835 28,978,582 

1844 61,721,876 45.459,122 

1845 61,044,535 49,003,725 

2. France and her Dependencies. — Before 
the Revolution, we had little commerce with 
France herself. The treaty of alliance 
formed with her in 1778, was expected to 
have caused a close commercial union in all 
the future hetween the two countries ; but 
this was not realized on the restoration of 
peace, as it was bitterly complained by 
French writers. In 1787, our exports to 
France were $5,000,000, and imports thence 
$2,500,000. Her commerce with us is 
second now only to that of Great Britain. 

The French West Indies were long gov- 
erned by the same illiberal policy as the 
English. The latter was willing that the 
United States should have the products of 
the plantations, if her own vessels could 
carry them, but France monopolized these 
productions to herself, though willing that 
the islands should be supplied by America 
with what she could not herself supply. 
During the wars of Europe, it was found 
absolutely necessary to hold out a free trade 
with the French colonies, and this trade was 
offered to be guarantied to the United States, 
on condition, that by a new compact, the 
islands wer« guarantied to France. This 
proposal was at once declined. From 1795 
to 1801, our exports to the islands averaged 
$6,000,000, and imports over $12,000,000. 
This trade has dwindled away, so that from 
1821 to 1833, the exports and imports 
together, did not average annually over 
$1,500,000. The estimate is exclusive of 
Hayti, which averaged 3,500,000. 

The French colonies are Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe and its dependencies, viz. : part of St. 
Martin's, Mariagsdante, Desirade les Saints; 
French Guiana, and Cayenne in America ; 
Senegal, St. Louis, and Goree, on the West 
Coast of Africa ; East of the Cape of Gk>od 
Hope, the Isle oi Bourbon, Mane, Pondi- 
cherry, Kankal, Yanaou, and Chandamagore; 
and in North America, the iblands of St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, and Langley, near the coast 
of Newfoaodland. 

A.MXRICA1V TXADS WITH FRANCE AND DEPEKDEN- 

CIE8. 

Exports Import!. 

1822 $7,075,332 $7,059,342 

1823 9,508,1»4 6,605,343 

1824 10,552,304 9,907,412 

1825 11,891,82ft 11,835,581 

1826 12,106,429 9,588,896 

1827 13,565,356 9^448,562 

1828 12,098,341 10,287,505 

1829 12,832,304 9.616,970 

1830 11,806,238 8,240,885 

1831 9,88a,«7» 14,737,565 



Exporti 

1832 $13,244,696 $12,754,615 

1833 14,424,538 13,902,913 

1834 16,111,442 17,557,245 

1835 20,335,066 23,362,S6« 

1836 21,441,200 37,036,235 

1837 20,255,346 22,497,817 

1838 16,252,413 16,067,149 

1839 18,924,413 33,234,119 

1840 22,349,154 17,908.127 

1841 22,235,575 24.187.444 

1842 18,738,860 17.223,390 

1843 12,472,453 7,686,in 

1844 16.133,436 17.952,412 

1845 16,148,994 22,009,914 

3. Spain and Dependencies.'-^Tbe period 
of our greatest trade, from 1805 to 1815, sioee 
greatly declined. Chief exports in that di- 
rection from us are, fish, floor, oil, rioe, 
tobacco, &o. Imports: wines, brandies, and 
fruits. With the colonies, daring the wars of 
Europe, we had a most extensive traffic, 
amounting at times in gross to $20,000,000 
annually. The decline, as in other West !■• 
dies, has been marked. Exports, principaUj 
provisions, lumber, oil, candles, and soiao 
foreign products; imports, aagar, coffee, »• 
gars. Since 1825, our accounts with Spaniih 
America have been kept separate from those 
with Spain. 

The Spanish possessions are, the Baleaik, 
in the Mediterranean, and Canary Islands, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, in 
the East Indies ; but Spain has not now i 
foot of ground on the Contineni of America. 
Of Cuba, McGregor remarks, in 1844, the 
United States supplied but a small piopoif 
tion of the manufactures consumed in tk^ 
West Indies, which she has the best means 
of producing. Nearly all the manu&ctoiei 
entering there from England are in Spanish 
bottoms, while American manufactures are 
in United States vessels. Spanish vessels 
can go to England, take in cotton goods, and 
carry them to Cuba, on better terms than 
American vessels can cany them dired 
This can only be accounted for on the grooad 
that the paper currency of the United States 
carries the level of prices too hifh to admit 
of profitable shipment to the specie prices of 
Cuba. The imports and exports of Cobs 
average about $25,000,000 each annually. 

AMBRICAN TKADI WITH SPAIR AJVD DSPXKDSirCItl 



1822 $8,4384119 $12,r«.8«l 

1823 10,963,398 14,233,S« 

1824 15,367,278 15^7.007 

1825 5,921,549 9,5«Mr 

1826 6,687,351 •,0SS.4» 

1827.,.. 7,321,994 0,100,301 

1828. J: 7,204,627 8,1«:,5I« 

1829 6,888,094 tMJH 

1830 6,049,051 8,373ja 

1831 5,661,420 11,701JN 

1832 6,399,183 10,86S,2M 

1833 6,500,041 13.431J07 

1834 6,900AM I3A87,4M 

1835 7,000,979 15,6I744» 

1836 8,061,666 194«MM 

1837 7,604,009 18,92r,fn 



. MDt, Rvana moat roon Uke a hi 
among ths nation! of the norld. 
tariiTcTtdencin tbe improireinent. 

Einpln of BiuiUi, Ineludiag ths gi 
le,» *hlp|i tiwomij li?l«iEed to 



1" 



I waa gtvm daring the 
career of Bonaparte that wsa givra to Che 
trade nith Spain, and piincipaUj in the pe- 
rioda from 1796 to 1901, and from 1809 to 
1814. Since then the trade ha* greatlj de- 
creased. The colonial trade wai unimpor- 
tant until the removal of the home govern- 
ment to Brazil. 

Portugal, even before the dayi of King 
Emanad, and of the celebrated Albu- 
querque, waa juitly celebrated for the ad- 
*entnroQ* ipirit of ila navigators -, ita com- 
merce wa> also eitenaiTO. The irade of 
Portugal, honevBT, has, even 'when Brazil 
farmed one of her coloniei, been greatly 
overrated, although there is no doubt of its 
having greatly declined. The foreigu trade 
ii chiefly confined to Lisbtm and Opurto, and 
coniista in cxporu, chiefly of wine, salt, and 
raw pcoiluce ; imports, manufactored goods, 
produce, com, and flour.* 

Portugal has no American possesaions, 
and few in Asia or Africa. In tbe Atlantic 
she ha* the Azorea, near at hand, iho Island 
of Madeira, of some importance, and the 
C^>e de y^« Island*. 



qosred Itom tli< Tuian k Ibe Crtmn, Linla Tutarr, 
Bonanbli, and a ponion o( MoldivLa, uken frtm 
the Oltonign rmpln^ lbs inerruu^bnienu OTer lb* 
ie|iani of Ibe CiDcams. on Ibe noaMistani of lti« 
nulTss, and ddiIw domtnlon* of Tiirkty and Psrtla; 
Eoropa lo Ibe Fadllc, and to Bvtuing'i Slrul, lad 



cfihi ■arhEBOf ih« globtihaa ths van but nldel]' 
■pieid BiiUih Empire," 

The American trade with Russia, previous 
to 1833, seldom cicecdea in ciporls 81,000,- 
000, except in IBIO, '11, and '13, when th^ 
reached 86,000,000; cODsiating of suear, 
cofTce, and cotton, a great portion of the Tast 
finding it* way thence to England. Impoits, 
hemp, iron, duck, and cordago. 
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6. Sweden, Narwm/, end Denniark. — The 
native product* and exports ofthe first two 
embrace copper, iron, Itimber, naval stores. 
Highly reatrictive tanffs. Our average im- 
port ftom 18S0 to 1833, about 81,000,000, 
I and export 83,000,000. At the close ofthe 
I eijfhteentb century out trade with Swedish 
^^'e8t Indies was quite considerable, and in 
1807, during a non-intercourRe with other 
powers, large ciporla were made to Denmark 
and Norway, to be le-ahipped thence. The 
Danish West Indies enjoyed a similar privi- 
lege. From 1821 to 1841, our imports from 
: Denmark averaged over 81,000,000, and the 
exports to her about 82,000,000. Since then, 
nports and exports have dccccaaed 



'.very 



men, the former about one-half. 



6. Xiuna. — Since ths age of the Ciar 
PeUc, 1689. the advances of this empin have 
been prodigious. Its popoUlion now i*, at 
least, 70,000,000, and ita acquisitions trnm 
Sweden, Poland, TuAey, Persia, and Tar- 
tarj. in territory, have been immense. With 
the enteipiise of such sovereigns as the pre- 
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7. China. — Though ever jealous of for- 
eigners, and indisposed to chan^, the prog- 
ress of events is bringing the Chinese into 
nearer connection with the rest of the world. 
When these hundreds of millions come to 
understand the advantage and importance of 
commerce, we expect an extension of the 
trade of the world in an inconceivable de- 
gree. Already have Great Britain and the 
United States exacted from her more liberal 
treaties of intercourse, which on a former oc- 
casion we published. Should an overland 
communication be ever established from the 
United States to China, a thing not unlikely, 
the trade of that vast empire necessarily 
falls into our hands, and what it will be may 
be judged from the fact, that as early as 
1830, with Britain alone, it amounted to 
$41,856,263. Our trade with China began 
in 1784 ; two years after, a sloop arrived 
there from Boston, of 80 tons burthen, and 
with 7 men ; five years afler, we had more 
vessels at Canton than any other nation, 
except Britain. Imports, tea, silks, nan- 
keens, chinaware, <&c. Exports, furs, gin- 
seng, cotton goods, cotton, specie, <kc. 

A great part of our trade with China is 

carried on from foreign ports on American 

account. In 1800 we furnished the Chinese 

with furs, obtained from North-west America, 

and seal-skins from the Poles. The imports 

of tea for the year ending July 1845 and 

1846, were : 

1845. 1846. 

Green tea 13,802,099 13,355,104 

Black tea 6,950,459 3,321,790 



Total lbs 20,752,558 16,676,894 



AMKRICiJC TBAOX WITH CIIIRA. 

Export* Impotti 

$1,194,264 $7,324,816 

630,591 8,965,337 

1,516,602 4,764,536 

1,533,601 3,678,509 

1,009,966 6,640,829 



1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 1,260,816 3,965,388 

1842 1,444,397 4,934,645 

1843 2,418,958 4,385,566 

1844 1,756,941 4,931,255 

1845 2,275,995 7,285,914 

8. Italy and the Italian States. — Their po- 
pulation is estimated at about 21,000,000. 
The following departments are included un- 
der one general head : Lombardo-Venitian 
Kingdom, including the governments of 
Trieste, Sardinia, Tuscany, Parma, Lucca, 
Modena, Papal states, kingdom of Naples. 
The government, the disunion of the country, 
the religion, the people themselves, the cli- 
mate, the soil, the non-division of property 
in some states, its subdivision in other states, 
are, one or the other, it is said, ascribed as 
the causes which have effected all that of 
good or of evil is presented to us in the ex- 
isting aspect of Italy, and of the condition of 
the Italian people. 



AMKRICAir TBiDK WITH ITU.T. 

EspMli Impotfi 

$664,059 $1,970,246 

623,677 1,827,161 

459,89S M4,238 

438,152 1,182,24)7 

1,473,186 1,157,200 



1836 

1837 

1888...... 

1839 

JglQ 

184l!!!!!! ... 912,318 1,151,23$ 

1842 820,517 967,527 

1843 728,221 394,564 

1844 576,823 1,096,«« 

1845 817,921 1^1,577 

9. Netherlands and its Dependencies. — Tbe 
Netherlands or Low Countries, now known 
by the name of Austrian, French, and Dutch 
Flanders, and the Seven United Provinces 
forming the Republic of Holland, were aor 
ciently known by the name of Lower Ger- 
many, or Belgium. They were reduced U> 
a deplorable condition after the fall of the 
Western Empire, by the ravages of the bar- 
barians. In 1830 the revolution in Bdgiim 
separated the kingdom of Netherlands into 
two. That of the Netherlands was reduced 
to the original Seven United Provinces, with 
a part of Luxemburg and Limburg added. 
One of the most prominent sources of the 
wealth of Holland ir the persevering industiy 
in the pursuit of eain continued by i^ach in- 
dividual during li£, and transmitted by eack 
to his successor ; and the most extraordinaiy 
frugality in the manner of living, joined to 
the universally governing maxim among the 
Dutch, that it is a disgrace not to live upM 
much less than one*s income.* 

In 1805-7, the cxporU of the United States 
to Holland averaged over 915,000,000; b«t 
from 1821 to 1833, the average was not 
above 83,000,000, andtheaveraceof impofts 
$1 ,000,000 ; the former princip^ly of cottdo, 
rice, and tobacco, of American produce ; ths 
latter, woolen, linen, spirits, manu&ctured 
iron, steel, lead, &c. With the Dutch Weit 
Indies our commerce was greater prerioot to 
1800 than since. We enjoyed at that period, 
to a large extent, the carriage of her Esil 
India produce. 

AMIRICiLlf TRiDB WITH IVXTmRLANDS SJflt VSr 
PBRDBNCISS. 



Kzporti 

1822 $5,801,639 $t,7<«.l« 

1823 7,767,075 2,125.587 

1824 3,617,389 2.355.535 

1825 5,895,499 2,265,378 

1826 4,794,070 2.174,181 

1827 3,828,674 l,72S;e70 

1828 3,063,350 1.900,431 

1829 4,622,120 1,617.334 

1830 4,502,437 1^50,705 

1831 3,096.600 1,«53.0» 

1882 6,035,406 2.358.474 

1833 3,560.301 2,347,343 

1834 4,578.730 2,127,886 

1835 4,411,053 2,903,718 

1836 4,799,157 3,861,514 

1837 4,285,767 3,370.«« 

1838 3,772,100 2,104,238 



* McGrecw, voL i., p. 801. 
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1830 $2^1,239 $3,473,330 

1840 4,546,085 2,326,80« 

1 841 8,986,741 2,440,437 

1842 4,270,770 2,214,520 

1843 2,370,884 615,541 

1844 3,453,385 1,130,386 

1845 3,610,602 1,W7,«23 

10. The ZoUverem. — The GermaB Htatet 
cemented a cluae auion with each other, S3d 
March, 1833, in the celebrated conTention, 
called the ZoUverein or Gaitoms Union, con- 
nsting of Pruflsia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wartem- 
berg, Baden, and olher Statet of the Ctei^ 
manic Cimfederatien, except Austria, Han- 
over, Oidenberg, MecUenbarg[, Holttein, 
wad. the Hanie Towns. By this Union is 

Sreyented all the iaconvenienoe of Cnstom- 
otise barriens, and the expense of a nrnl- 
titode of revenae officers. The population 
of the Union in 1837 was 26,042,338; since 
augmented by the accession of Brunswick, 
8chaumburg, and Luxemburg. There is a 
perfect free trade between the states and 
their respective commodities exchanged 
without duties. This, with the opportunities 
of interchanging ideas, and receiving ioteU 
ligence, it is said, constitute the greatest ma- 
Ceriat, moral and civilized blessings, ever en- 
joyed by the German people. The manu- 
facturing industry of this confederation bids 
fair to be very great, and a large demand for 
onr cottons may be expected. The treaty 
attempted to be negotiated with these states, 
a few years ago, wnl be remembered. Our 
direct trade with them is yet small ; the 
whole amount of imports from Prussia in 
1845, was $31,082, and exporU to her $567,- 
lt\. 

11. The Hants Tttwnt. — Every one is fa^ 
miliar with the antiquity and celebrity of this 
league, which has fron seventy cities dimin- 
ished to three — Hamburg, Bremen, and Lu- 
bec. We export to Bremen in greater quan- 
tities than to the others; principally of to- 
bacco, which is distributed thence throutrhout 
Germany, Prussia, Austria, and even Italy 
and Rdssia. Hambura is the greatest entre- 
pot for the nations of Europe. The manufsc- 
torers of Germany are brought there by the 
canals, the Elbe aad the Weser. Its East 
India trade is large* In 1797, '98, *99, our 
trade with Hamburg ranged from 15 to 23 
millions a year. 

▲MiaiCAlf TBADX WITH HAIISS TOWlfS. 



growth of any considerable trade. The im- 
ports into the republic in 1841 were $12,- 
300.000 of which the United States supplied 
but 800,000. The exports were about $20,- 
300,000, of which $18,500,000 was in specie. 
The chief ports are Vera Cruz, Tampico, and 
Matamoras. To the northern provinces of 
Santa Fe our trade was in rapid progress, and 
the amount of merchandize sent them in 1843, 
aboat holf a million dollars. But this is a 
mere item, compared with the immense 
amounts which that country requires. Should 
the present war result in a permanent ac- 
quisition of territory beyond the Nueces, and 
a liberal treaty of reciprocity between the 
two governments, it is almost impossible to 
conceive the extension which will be fiven 
to our trade in that quarter. The divisions 
of the Republic are Yucatan. Tobasco, Cbi- 
apa, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Puebla. Tlascala, 
Mexico, Qneretaro, Guauaxuato, Michnacan, 
Colima, Jalisco or Xalisco, Zacatecas. San 
Luis Potosi, Durante, New Leon, Tamauli- 
pas, Cohabuila, Chihuahua, New Mexico or 
Santa Fe, Occideute. 



1836. 

1837 

18S8. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1833. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 



AMBlICAir TKADS WITH MSZICO. 

Ezporti Importe 

$6,381,050 $3,916,198 

4,173,357 5,331,867 

3,886,484 4,814,358 

2,331,151 5,036,761 

4,837,458 5,335,341 

6,178,318 5,166,745 

3,467,541 4,393,954 

5,408,091 5,452,818 

5,365,653 8,066,068 

9,029,221 9,490,445 

6,041,635 5,615,819 

3,880,333 5,654,002 

3,164,097 3,500,709 

3,787,362 8,127,15S 

2,515,341 4,175,001 

2,036,620 3,384,957 

1,534,333 1,995,696 

1 ,471 ,937 3,783,406 

1,794,833 3,387,002 

1,152,331 1,702,936 



UBpOltf 

18S6 $4,363,882 $4,994,820 

1837 3,754,949 5,642,221 

1838 S,291,$45 2,847,358 

1839 2,801,017 i4,849,l50 

1840 4,196,459 2,531,493 

1841 4,560,716 ^449,964 

1842 4,504,513 2,274,010 

1843 3,291,932 990,865 

1844... 1,566,087 2,130,280 

1845 4,945,020 2,912,537 

12. AfAcieo.— The eontinual convulsions of 
tfua eountry have, •( ooonoi prevented the 



13. Hayti. — Since the independence of the 
island, its trade has sunk almost to nothing, 
as we may judge from the fact, that in 1791 
it exported double the quantitv of coffee ex- 
ported in 1822, and about three hundred 
times the quantity of sugar ! 

▲MXaiCAIf TBABX WITH HATTI. 

Esporta Imperti 

1836 $i;240,039 $1,838,019 

1837 1,011,981 1.440,850 

1838 910,355 1,375,762 

1839 1,133,559 1,377,989 

1840 1,027,214 1,253,834 

1841 1,155,557 1,809,684 

1842 899,966 1,266,997 

1843 653,370 898,447 

1844 1,138,356 1,441,344 

1845 1,405,740 1,386,367 

14. South America. — The seats of our most 
considerable trade in this direction, are Vene- 
zuela, New Granada, and Equador. Central 
America, Brazil, Argentine and Cisplatine 
Bepublies, and GhilL 
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COllMXBOl — ^PEOOBSBS OV AUBIOAH. 



TBABI WITH SOUTH AMJUIICA. 

Expovta Iflspoiti 

1836 $5,430,&50 $10,907,144 

1837 4,742,652 8,902,798 

1838 5,292,231 6,933,735 

1839 5,864,428 9,896,203 

1840 5,89M78 9,093,666 

1841 6,461,281 11,834,412 

1842 5,761,808 11,034,946 

1843 4,197,406 7.159,635 

1844 5,696,202 11,014,849 

1845 5,918,039 10^485,023 

These tables will furnish abundant food to 
the readpr for reflection. Our space will not 
allow a full analysis of them at present. It is 
•afficient to observe generally, that they ex- 
hibit a steady^ progressive trade with Britain 
and France, in wnich the exports to the for- 
mer are always greatest, and the imports 
from the latter. For Portugal and Spain we 
discover the imports to be in general double 



the exports. Russia and Sweden exhibit the 
same retalts, the former falling off iu exports 
from OS, and the latter in imports to us. The 
imports from China range from two to fire 
times the value of exports. Italy takes from 
us but half the amoant we import from her. 
The exports to Netherlands and Haow 
Towns, always exceed the imports tbeoce, 
■omeUnitfS twofold. The impurta from Mei- 
ico and exports to her, hmve greatly dediasd, 
the former always greateat. The imports froa 
South Amerioa and Hajti ezoeea the ex- 
ports ; in the fonner eaae by one-halt 

The Austrian Lloyd's List, in ao article 
founded upon official documents, ioms op the 
foreign oommerce of Burope. We have 
taken 10,000, as a unit, and the proportiooiite 
parts of which will represent the commeree 
of eaoh State. 



coMMBBcs or xuaopx. 

Places not ennmermted 55 Sweden and Norway 110 Rnasia W 

Spain 60 TwoSlcilies 120 Hamburg » 

Portagal 70 Aostria 140 Holland W 

Bremen 90 PruMia 150 France IJW 

Denmark 100 Belgium 200 Great Britain 6-HI 

Tnscauy 105 Sardinia 110 

1(M« 



It will thus appear that the trade of 
England is about twice as great nearly as 
that of all the rest of Europe together. The 
whole European mercantile marine, without 
including the coasting trade, comprehcndR 
260,000 vesseU, measuring in all 33,493.000 
tons. The total amount of merchandize car- 
ried in them, $2,387,153,000. 

The following tables, founded upon the re- 
ports of the Treasury Department and other 
authentic data, have been prepared with 
great pains and labor. Tb^y will exhibit in 
one view the entire oommerce of our coun- 
try, from the Revolution until the present 
day. Previous to 1790, it should be remark- 



ed, there was no establishment for obtsiaiK 
accurately the whole exports and impoitin 
the country; and previooaly to 1821, lb* 
particulars of our trade were scarcely st ill 
given.* During the Revolution we had no 
trade ; nor any with any other nation thin 
Britain, of much cunsequence, from the ckae 
of the war until 1789. 

TBAfiB OP TBB UNITBD STATKS WITH BHOLin. 

1784 r749,S45 jCa^9,«T 

1785 893,5M «,«*.« 

I78B 643,119 l.ftO.fti 

1787 888,617 s,noejn 

1788 1,098,780 1.8W,14t 

1789 1,050,196 .1,W,W 



IMPOSTS AND BXPORTS VRrTBD STATES WMOM 1790 TO 1848. 
IMPORTS 



ToUl tkIm of 
Imporli 



lUtoiiMdfor 
OmiomptiQa 



Turn ImiMnrli CbmomptiQa DooMttle FonigB ^rttl 

1790 $93,000^)00 899,400,844 $19,660,000 $590,198 ,$«l3n.l3l 

1791 29,200,000 28,687,959 16,500,000 518,0«I 19j»llMI 

;7»2 81,500,000 29,746.902 19,000,000 1,753,006 »Sl 

1793 31,100,000 28,990,428 24,000,000 S,109,57S. 

1794 34,600,000 28.073,767 26,500,000 6,596,233. 

I'S 69,756,268 61,266,796 39,500,000 8,489,4711 47.9»,i:t 

179£ 81,436,164 55,136,164 40,764,097 86,300,000 $7,mjtt! 

;7J7 75,379,406 48,379,406 Sl»390,026 f7,000,0OO 56,«50J»I 

1708 68,551,700 35,551,700 98,587,097 88,000,809 8l.aa7.flC 

1799 79,069,148 33,546,148 33,142,522 4ft,5a;800 78J8UJ0 

J^ 91,252,766 52.121,891 31,840,903 18,180,877 79^1.^9 

IWl 111,163,511 64,720,790 47,478;|04 46,848^7S1 HAiy9» 



* We nhould have been pleased to have introdncod, upon our eomaiercM trsatiM with feiviffa aswvrt, 
some observations, but the preseoc article is ali^ady too aaCended. lodeed we ka^e ael bm abk i* 
obtain the work of Mr. Smith, thus alladed to in McGrefor^ UgitUHon, 4«. ^In e<mipUBttce wnhi 
resolution of Congress, passed 3d March, 1831, a digest of the sxistinK roanatnlal Tentatioiw «f ftmfi 
eoantries with which Che United States have interoounie, was ordered to be pabllshed. The execatioft of 

pobliahed in 1833, and the whoto. aa Ihi sa inlannatifln conld thmn h^ «i>iiX^^ ETSBTTnlimss. ir ***** 
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IMPORTS AKV BxrosTs wTTSD tTATis TBOM 1790 TO ISid—conttnued. 



IMPORTS 



Total vidn* of 
bnporto 



Rotainodiw 



EXPORTS 



Donuctie For«iga ToM 

$70,333,333 *. . $40,558,309 $36,708,160 $35,774,071 $72,483,160 

. 64,666,060 51,079,5M 43,905,061 13,594,072 55,800,033 

. 85,000,000 '48,768,403 41,467,477 36,231,507 77,699,074 

.190,600,000 67,490,981 42,387,009 53,179,019 95,566,091 

. 129,410,000 69,196,704 41,253,727 60,283,236 101,536,963 

.138,500,000 78,656,442 48,699,592 59,543,558 108,343,150 

. 56,990,000 43,909,586 9,433,546 12,997,414 22,430,960 

. 59,400,000 38,602,469 31,405,700 20,797,531 52,203,231 

. 86300,000 61,008,705 49,360,679 24,391,295 66,757,974 

. 53,400,000 37,377,210 45,294,041 16,022,790 61,316,831 

. 77,030,000 66,534,873 30,032,109 8,495,127 38,527,236 

. «l,Oai,000 19,157,155 95,008,152 2,847,845 27,855,997 

. 19,965,000 19,819,831 6,782,272 145,169 6,927,441 

. 113,041,274 106,407,994 45,974,403 0,583,350 52,557,753 

.147,103,000 139,904,444 04,781,890 17,138,550 81,920,452 

. •9,9S0,000 79;801,931 08,313,500 19,358,009 87,071,509 

18 191,750,000 102,393,304 73,854,437 19,420,090 93,281,133 

10 87,135,000 07,959,317 50,970,838 19,105,083 70,142,591 

M) 74,450.000 50,441,971 51,683,640 18,008,029 69,691,679 

n 09,585,724 41,963,336 43,671,894 31,302,488 04,974,889 

B 83,341,511 60,955,309 49,874,185 32,286,202 72,160,387 

B 77,579,267 50,035,645 47,155,408 27.653,622 74,699,030 

14 80,549,007 55,211,850 50,649,500 25,337,157 75,986,057 

19 96,340,075 63,749,432 66,944,745 32,590.643 99,535,388 

B 84,974,477 56,434,865 53,055,710 24,539,612 77,595,333 

tr 79,484,068 56,084,932 58,921,691 33,403,136 82,324,837 

« 88,509,824 66,914,807 50,669,669 21,595,017 72,264,686 

» 74,492,527 57,834,049 55,700,193 16,658,478 72,338,671 

10 70,876,920 56,489,441 59,462,029 14,387,479 73,849,508 

\l 103,191,194 83,157,598 61,277,057 30,033,526 61,310,583 

Rl 101.029,266 76,989,793 63,137,470 34,039,473 87,176,943 

B 108,118,311 88,395,576 70,317,698 19,822,735 90,140,433 

(ft 136,521,333 103,308,521 81 ,034,162 23,312,81 1 104,336,973 

B 149395,742 129,391,247 101,189,082 20,504,495 121,693,577 

B 189,980,035 168,233,675 106,916,680 21,746,360 128,663,040 

17 140,989,217 119,134,255 95,564,414 21,854,962 117,419,376 

B 113,717,404 101,204,804 96,033,891 12,452,795 108,486,616 

B 163,092,133 144,597,607 103,333,891 17,494,525 121,028,416 

iO 107,141,519 88,951,207 113,895,634 18,190,312 132,085,940 

a 137,940,177 1 12,447,096 106,382,722 15,409,081 121.851 ,803 

a 100,162,087 88,440,549 92,900,996 11,721,536 104,691,534 

a 64,753,799 58,201,092 77,793,783 6,559,697 84,346,460 

4 108,435,035 90,950,108 99,715,179 11,484,667 111,200,040 

117^,564 101,907,734 99,299,770 15,346,830 114,646,600 



XZP0KT8 ASD IKP0KT8 OP THK PBIWCIPaL 8TATEB. 



Exports. 



N«ir>ToilL 

M... $9519051... $3505465. 

n... 9888104 9535790. 

n... 3755347 2932370. 

M... 5292441 5442163. 

»... 71 17907... 10304581. 
MJ... 9949345.... 12206027. 
n... 7502047... 13308004. 
«... 6639353.... 14300892. 
»... 11421591.... 18719527. 
10... 11326676.... 14045079. 
n... 14870556... 19851136. 
J3. .. 1 3492632 .... 1 3792276 . 
B... 8T68506.... 1081 8387. 
H... 16894378.... 16081281. 
JO. . . 19435657. . . .23482943. 
»... 21 199243.... 21768845. 
J7. . . 201 12135 . . . .36357963 . 

)e... 5128333 5606058. 

)9... 12142293.... 12581502. 
10... 13013048... 17343330. 
11... 11235465... 12260215. 

13... 0583338 8901993 

13... 1807993 8184494 

14... 1133791 309070 

16... 9980063.... 10075373 
16... 10130439.... 19090031 
17... 11937997.... 18707433 
18... U998190.... 17873961 



FooBaylvaiii*. 


liI«7lMKl. 


VirgiaiA. 


S. Carolina. 


OoorfWk AkiMuntt. 


LoaMima. 


.$3436093.. 


$3239691.. 


$3130665.. 


$3693208.. 


. $491350. . 






...3820662.. 


. .3023806. ■ 


..3552825.. 


..2428250.. 


...459106.. 






...6956836.. 


..3665056.. 


..3967098.. 


..3191667.. 


...520955.. 






...6643092. 


..5686191.. 


.3321636. 


. 3867908.. 


...363832 . 






.11518260. 


..5811380. 


.3490041. 


..5998492.. 


.695986.. 






..17513866. 


...9201315. 


..5268665. 


..7620049.. 


...950158.. 






.11446291. 


..9811799. 


.4908713. 


..6505116.. 


...644307.. 




- 


...8915463.. 


.12746190. 


.6113451. 


...6994179. 


...961848.. 






..13431967.. 


.16299609.. 


..6292986. 


. .8729015. . 


.1396759.. 




• ■ • 


..11949679. 


.12264331. 


...4430689. 


.10002510.. 


.,2174268.. 






.17436193 


.12767530. 


..5665574. 


.14304045.. 


. 1755939.. 






.12677475. 


..7914225. 


...3978363. 


.10639365. 


.1854951 . 






...7525710. 


...5078062. 


...6100708. 


...7611108. 


..2370875.. 


- 




..11030157. 


...9151039. 


.5790001. 


.17451616. 


..2077572.. 


__ 


. $1000303 


.13762252. 


.10859480. 


...5606620. 


...9066625. 


..2394816.. 


- 


...3371545 


..17574702. 


..14560905. 


...5055396. 


...9743782. 


82764.. 




...3687323 


...16864744. 


.14296984. 


...4761234. 


..10912564 


...3744845 . 




...4320555 


....4013330. 


...2721106. 


...526473. 


...1664445. 


24626.. 


- 


...1301101 


...9049241. 


...6627326. 


...2894125. 


...3247341. 


...1082106.. 


- 


...541924 


...10993398. 


...6489018. 


...4622611. 


...5290614. 


.2238686.. 




. . . 1890593 


....9560117. 


...6833987. 


...4822307. 


...4861279. 


..2568866.. 




.. 2650050 


....5973750. 


...5685979. 


...3011112. 


...2036195.. 


...1066703.. 




...1060471 


....3577117. 


...3787865. 


...1819722. 


...2968484. 


...1094596.. 




. . 1045153 


* • ■ • • 


...248434. 


17581. 


...737899. 


...2183121.. 


-. - 


...387191 


....4593919. 


...5036601. 


...6676976. 


...6675129. 


...4172319.. 




. . .5101610 


....7196246. 


...7338767. 


...8313860. 


..10849109. 


...7511929.. 




...5602948 


....8735592. 


...6933930. 


...5631422. 


..10372763. 


...8790714.. 




...9094813 


....8759402. 


...7570734. 


...7OJ6340. 


..11440963. 


.11133096.. 


$9085' 


r..l39S4309 
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COMMSRCB — P&OGBESS OF AMERICAN. 



EXPORTS AND IMPORTS COlUimud. 



Eixports. 



Tmi*. MMi'tte. 



1819.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1623.. 

1834.. 

1836.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1833.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1833.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841 . 

1848.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845 . 



$11399913. 
. 11008933. 
. 13484691 . 
. 13598535. 
. 13683239. 
. 10434338. 
.11432987. 
. 10098862. 
10424383. 
. 9025785. 
. 6254937. 
. 7213194. 
. 7733763. 
. 11993768. 
. 9683123. 
. 1014820. 
. 10043790. 
. 10384346. 
. 9726190. 
. 9104862. 
. 9276085. 
. 10186261. 
. 11487343. 
. 9607116. 
. 4431681. 
. 9096286 
. 10351030. 



N*w-Tork. 

. $13587378. 
.13163344. 

..13162917. 

..17100482. 
.19038990. 

.32897134. 
.35259261. 

.21947791. 
.23834137. 

.32777649. 

..20119011. 

..19697983. 

.25535144. 

..26000945. 

..25395117. 

..35512014. 
...30345264. 
...96920438. 
...27338419. 

. .23008471 . 
...33268099 
...34864080. 

..33139833. 
...27576778. 
...13443234. 
...32861540. 
...36175298. 



FttoifylTaiua. 

. $6293788. . 
..5743549... 
..7391767... 
.9047808... 
..9617193... 
..9364893... 
.11269981... 
.8331722... 
.7575833... 
.6051480... 
.4089935... 
.4291793... 
..5513713... 

.3516066... 
. .4078951 . . . 
..3989746... 

.3739275... 

.3971555... 
..384]59»... 
..3477151... 
.5255415... 
...6620145... 
.5152501... 

.3776727... 

.2071945... 

...3535256... 

...3574363... 



BfanrUuid. 

$5926216. 

.6609364.. 

.3850394.. 

4536796.. 
.5030228.. 
.4863233.. 
.4501304.. 
.4010748.. 
.4516406.. 
.4334422.. 
.4804465.. 
.3791482., 
.4308647.. 
.4499918.. 
.4062467.. 
.4168245.. 
.3925234. 
.3675475.. 
.3769917. 
.4524575. 
.4756561.. 
.5768768. 
.4947166.. 
.4904766. 
.2820214. 
.5133169. 

S821977. 



Virginia. 

$4392391!. 

.4557957.. 
..3079309.. 
.3917369.. 
. .4006788. . 
..3977564.. 
.4139590.. 
..4596733.. 
..465793&.. 
..3340185.. 
..3787431.. 
..4791644.. 
. .415047&. . 

.4510650.. 
..4467587.. 
..5483098.. 
..606406a.. 
..6193040.. 
..8703714.. 
..3966396.. 
..6187196.. 
. .4778330. . 
..5630266.. 
..3750386.. 
..1954510. 
.9948879-. 

.9104581.. 



S.CwoUm. GMffia. 



$6350790., 
..8882940. 
..7900511. 
..7260390. 
..6898814.. 
..8034062., 
.11056743. 
..7554038. 
..8332561. 
..6550712. 
..8175586.. 
..7627031.. 
..6575801. 
..7753731. 
.8434335. 
.11307778.. 
.11338016. 
.13684376. 
.11330161. 
.11043070. 
.10385436. 
.10036769. 
.6043289. 
..7525723. 
..7754152 
.7433263. 
..8890648. 



$6310434. 
..6594093. 
..6014310. 
.5484870. 

.4993666. 
.4623989. 
..4929833 
..4368504. 
..4961555. 
.3104495. 
..4981376. 
.5336096. 
..3959813. 
..5515883. 
.6170040. 
..7567397. 
.8890674 
.10729800. 
.8935041 
..8803839 
..5970443 
.6862956 
.3696513. 
.4300257. 
..4539401. 
. .4983805 
..4557435. 



$50906. 

.96636. 
.106960. 
.209748. 
.300387. 



. 1597119 

. 137690. . 

.1189559.. 

.1603956 

.S204594. 

.2413804 . 

.2736387. 

.4527951^ 

.5070797.. 

. 7574091. 

11184166. 

.9671401 

.9688941. 

10338159. 

128M690 

1(J981271 

.9965675. 

.1115460. 

.0007654. 

10538328. 



$9708753 
7506157 
7272172 
.797«645 
.7779079 
.7aSVi90 
.. 19589 
10984380 
11798997 
11947400 
12386060 
15488699 
16761989 
16530930 
]894ir3 
965575i4 
90370993 
.ITITIMS 



.3190948 
.33181167 
34231816 
34387483 
984IM149 
96653887 
.3M98307 
27157405 



Imports. 



1821... 

1822... 

1823.. 

1624... 

1625... 

1826... 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

loo4. . , 

1635.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1642.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 



14826732. 

18337320. 

17607160. 

15378758. 

15848141 . 

17063462. 

13370564. 

15070444. 

12520744. 

10453544. 

14269056. 

16118900. 

19940911. 

17672129. 

19800373. 

25681462. 

19975667 

13300925. 

19385223. 

16513858. 

20318003. 

17986433. 

16769452. 

20396087. 

22781024. 



.23629246. 
.35445628. 
.29421349. 
.36113723. 
49639174. 
.38115630. 
.38719644. 
.41927792. 
.34743307. 
.35624070. 
.57077417. 
.53914409. 
.55918449. 
.73188594. 
.88191305. 
116253416. 
, .79301722. 
.68453206. 
.99862438. 
.60440750. 
.75713426. 
.55875604. 
.31356540. 
.65079510. 
.70909085. 



...8158999.. 
. .11674n0.. 
..13696770.. 
..11665531.. 
.15041797.. 
..13551779.. 

.11212935. 
.12884408. 
..10100159.. 
...8702129.. 
..12124083.. 
..10678358.. 
..10451250. 
..10479268.. 

.12389937. 
..15068233. 
..11680111. 
...9360371. 

.15050715. 
...6469882. 
. .10346698. . 
...7385758. 
...2760630. 
.. 7217267. 
...8150927.. 



.4070842.... 
.4792486.... 
.4946179.... 
.4551442.... 
.4751815.... 
.4928569.... 
.4405706.... 

. • vO*VuiW • • » - 

.4804135.... 

.4523866.... 

.4826577.... 

.4629303.... 
..6437057.... 

.4647483.... 
.5647153.... 

.7131867 ... 
.7857033.... 

.5701869.... 

.6995285... 
.4910746.... 
..6101313.... 
..4417976.... 
..2479132... 
..3917750... 
..3741604... 



1078490.. 

864162.. 

681810.. 
. 639787.. 

553562.. 
. 635436.. 
. 431765. 
. 375938. 
. 395359.. 
. 405739.. 
. 488599.. 
. 553639. 
. 690391. 
. 637395. 
. 691955. 
.1106614. 
. 813823. 
. 577149., 
. 913462. 
. 545085. 
. 377237. 
. 316705. 
. 187062. 
. 267654. 
. 330470.. 



.3007113. 
.2283586. 
. .2419101 . 
..2166165. 
.1899297. 
.1534483. 
.1434106. 
..1242048. 
..1139616. 
. . 1054619. 
..1238163. 
..1213725. 
.1517705. 
..1787967. 
..1891805. 
..2801361. 
..2510860. 
.2318791. 
..3086077. 
..205*670. 
..1557431. 
..1350465. 
..1994769. 
..1131515. 
..1143156. 



.1009648. 

. 969591. 

. 670705. 

. 551888. 

. 343356. 

. 330993. 

.. 312609. 

.. 308669. 

. 380293. 

. 989346. 

. 399940. 

. 253417. 

.. 818990. 

.. 546809. 

. 393049. 

.. 573922. 

.. 774349. 

.. 776068. 

.. 413987. 

.. 491428. 

.. 449607. 

.. 341764. 

.. 907432. 

. 305634. 

. 906301. 



36491 

125770. 
91604 
113411. 
179554. 
201900. 
171909. 
233790. 
144893 
224435. 
107787. 
205016. 
395361. 
525955. 
051618. 
009385. 
594548. 
895201 
574051 . 
530819. 
363871. 
360056 
442818 
473491. 



337971" 
3617» 
4283195 



49»0M 

4Iff7Sa 
4381645 
OtlTSa 



887HSI 



irsim 

173I1W4 

15117M9 

I40MH9 

9496808 

190649tt 

1067301 

109S6S* 

80SS5M 

817001S 



SXPORTS Ltn IMPORTS OP THR OTHER 8TATR8. 



Artng9 Exp Av-erif* Imp 

Maine 1820-39. . . . $647,679 $995,931 t83»-l6. 

N.Hampshire " 140,174 919,597 " 

441.197 211,568 " 

498,728 459,370 " 

609,820 839,857 " 

33,951 159,676 *• 

51,117 49,846 " . 

816,310 229,488 •* 

493,270 259.595 

1831-39 114.213 9,299 



Vermont 
Connecticut . . . 
Rhode Island . . 
New-Jersey . . . 

Delaware 

Dist. Columbia 

N. Carolina 

Ohio 



tt 






u 



H 



H 



Michigan 1830-39 43,311 94,427. 



Av«r»|«Ezp 

$1,023,030 $685448 

.. 27,035 51J8» 

.. 347,477 913.13! 

.. 615,035 895,861 

.. 955.130 891,3a 

.. 33,778 6,334 

.. 71,913 1998 

.. 554,738 34.315 

« 342.510 907,I3O 

.. 537,909 94,S« 

.. 208,343 110,3S» 



4( 



These tables have been drawn up by us 
with i^eat care and labor. The reader will 
for himself deduce those conclusions, which 
a want of space prevents us from introdu- 
cing into the article. The imports of Flo- 



rida, preriouslj to 1839, for several jean 
averaged near $200,000, and the expoits 
$100,000 ; the amonnU in 1846 wcfs 
$107,863 and $1,514,745 ; Missouri is first 
named as an importer in 1833| Misaifisifpi 
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in 1836. having exported from the eariy 
part of the century ; the first imported in 
1845, f54,429, the second 8738 ; Kentucky 
and Tennessee imported in 1845, 817,469 
and 86,929, the export in the one having 
been, in 1802, 8626,000, and the other 
8443,000. Indiana exported in 1804, 
817,320. 

KXrOKTS OP AMKRICAN AND P0KBI09 PKODUCTS OP 
THB Y£Aa BNDIIIO JULY 1, 184A. 

AMBBICAH. 

The Sta, 

Cod FtBheries $803,353 

Herring, Mackerel, Ac 806,054 

Whaie, Ac, OU 1,580,363 

Sperm Oil .975,105 

Wnalcbone 708,048 

Sperm Candles 836,017 

Tk0 Fbrttt. 

Skins and Pars 1,348,355 

Ginseng 177,146 

BUTes, Lomber, Ac 8,351,419 

Bark and other Dyes 70,616 

Manufkctored Wood 677,480 

Naval Stores, &c 814,969 

Ashes 1,810,496 

AgricuUure. 

Cotton 51,739,648 

Tobacco 7,469,819 

Flour 5,338,593 

Pork, Bacon, Lard, Ac 8,991,884 

Rice 8,160,456 

Beef, Tallow, Ac 1,986,809 

Batter and Cheese 878,665 

Horses and Males 385,488 

fiheep 23,948 

Wheat 836,779 

Com and Meal 1 ,053,893 

Rye, Meal, Oats, Ac 890,861 

Biscait 366,294 

Potatoes 183,986 

Apples 81,306 

Flaxseedand Hops 173,319 

Brown Sogar 11,107 

Indigo 70 

Mtan^faetureB. 

Cotton Goods 4,387,938 

Soap and Candles 633,946 

Leather, Shoes, ^ 338,091 

Fumitare 377,488 

Coaches, Ac 55,831 

Hats 70,597 



Saddlery $30,847 

Wax 834,794 

Spirits 391 ,38ft 

Malt Liqnor 69,581 

Unseed Oil, Ac 93,014 

Snuff and Tobacco 538,496 

Cordage 55,016 

Iron, Castings, Nails, &e 845,017 

Sugar Refined 164,6ttl 

Chocolate 1,461 

Gunpowder 133,599 

Copper and Brass 94,735 

Drugs 313,837 

Flax and Uemp 14,768 

Clothes 59,653 

Combs and Buttons 33,794 

Brushes 8,806 

Billiard Boards 1,551 

UmbreUas 3,583 

Skins 16,363 

Fire Engines 13,660 

Printing Material 36,774 

Musical Material lb,309 

Books and Maps 43,398 

Paper and Stationery 106,190 

Paints and Varnish 50,165 

Vinegar 14,375 

Glass 96,760 

Earthenware 7,393 

Tin 10,114 

Pewter and Lead 14,404 

Stone 17,636 

Gold and Silver 3,339 

Jewelry, &c ^ 10,435 

Trunks 8,336 

Brick and Lime 8,701 

Salt 45,151 

Lead 343,646 

Coins 644,446 

Molasses 30,771 

All other articles 8,584,916 

Total. 

Agriculture 75,409,860 

Manufactures 13,838,371 

The Forest 6,550,431 

The Sea 4,507, 184 

Total $99,399,776 

POBBION PBODUCTS. 

Having paid Specific Duties 3,064,439 

Having paid Ad Valorem 3,107,393 

Free 10,175,099 

Toua $15,846,830 

Whole export of the year, $114,646,606, of which 
the value of $4,783,464 only was in imported articles 
dutied and entiUed to drawback. 



IMPOBTS OP THB VIHTBD 8TATBS FOB TBB TBAB BNDINO JULY, 1845. 



PfMof IXltjr 

Gk>ld and SUver Bullion. $107,378 
*' Specie. .3,908,864 

T«»- 5,730,514 

Coflbe 6,881,871 

^jEStlr"^'^" "'{... 738,936 

Dyewelod 003,408 

All other arUdes 8,658,168 



Ad Val 

Cotton Manufkctures 
Woolen " 

Iron and Steel " 
Silk and Worsted do 

Other SUks 

Lace, Thread and ; 

Cotton j ' 

Flax, Linen, &c 

Earthen and Stone ) 

Ware J • 

All other artieles 



Datjr 

$13,853,388 

.10,057,875 

..4,891,077 

...1,510,310 

...1,087,541 

...1,183,997 

...4,398,284 

...8,187,359 

.81,843,397 



SpwISe Duty 

Silks $8.981, 780 

Sugar 4,780,555 

Molasses 3.154,788 

Iron Manufkctures 4,858,968 

Wines and Spirits 3,757,904 

Segars J,lfl0.644 

All other articles 9.380,335 

Total 34,914,868 

<* advai .60,191,868 

«♦ Oee 33,147,840 



Grand total $117,354,564 



The United Sutes have enacted, since the I The first Uriflf was that of July, 1789, the 
eatahlishment of the government, thirty-one ad valoremt of which were 5, 7^, 10, 12^ 
tariffs of duties, general or special in their I and 15 per cent., and a discrimination of 10 
nature. | per cent, on the gross amount of duty wa s 
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made in fnvor of American Bhipping. The 
tsrilTof 1790 mat intended as furthei 
■ion for the payment of 
IT93, for nising nieana to defend the iron' 
tier, Ac. ; that of 17M, for adding additional 
duties ; and Ihe ad valortnu, in aome in- 
■tanceii, raised to SO per cent. The tarifia 
of 1795. 1797. ISOO, were of a aimilu natuTB 
lo the last. The tariff ofl804 






e agair 



It the 



""«•»■»" 



Average laM year of compianne, 13.9. 
"irat year after, 36.1 per eeiH. 

vith titese tatutici and 



Barbai^ powi 
duties ; that of ISIS, contlnueid in act' Feb- 
tuar;, 1816, impoeed an additional doty of 
100 per cent, upon the permauml dutiei im- 
posed by law ; and thai of 1813 taxes 
•all. 

TheUriffoflSie was leried for rerenue 
purposes, its average duties being higher 
upon other than the articles now c^led pro- 
leclcd i and it naa so arranged as la fiivor 
aa much ai possible the manufacturing es- 
tabliahments grown up during the war. and 
threarened with annihilation at its close. 
The higheat ad naloremi of this tariff are 30 
per cent., and the aystem orniaiaunj, aa 
ibej are called, was introduced upon certain 
cotton cloths, raising their value by ajtefion 
greatly above the true. These miniiisBiiu, 
until 1816, have been preserved. 

The Uriff of 1834 was a high tariff, and 
intended for the protection of home manu- 
factures. It r^seu the itd oalorent, in many 
inatanecs, to 60 per cent., and eitendeil tin 

The tariff of 1838 was also general, am 
it advanced the scale of duties upon moi 
articles much higher than any previou 
tariff; discriminating widely for proteclioi 
at Ihe same time. The aclaonsaOreducei 
the duty on cofTee, tea, 






n opeeledthalAttfcctartlit 

iLa ; tnuancb Is not Its ftel. Then an iiianiiT 
llwrcaans wlilctialltelUuaiiiauBlaf taransial 
[pons, sucb as good crop* si boiM, stsR mpa 
Brvad, Ui< suu oC the curreney, lad at teaeni 
reiperlty or pnwtratloD nfTinslnr— TWIIhs rflVflf 

jacUon of tlie nluma. For iDBIaocc, IB »e «»- 
lerclij year 1««, when {with Itia amjOat tf us 
lonili) 1U« lowest dnUM were In fbrcalkaikanti- 

tins and eiports were Tery ne«lj (ha MH u la 
M4, tuder Ihe tarllTwUch baa ■inufOBilMere- 
ilion. Again, It appears Ikat the eieeaatf iapwu 
•er Bipons, Instead or dim InlahlBf wUk Mctiac- 
DiilnaugmenutlonardallFS, as woold ntsnllr 



bocr 30 prr ctnl. tod been taken at, Vfkl 
prtor 10 ibe lat of Jaoaarr. tOt. h aar 






The tariff of 1833. The country's debt 
having been paid, the President anggested to 
Congress the propriety of reducing the du- . 
ties. This was done, but the principle of 
protection preserved. Coffee and teas wert 
for the lirst time made fret, and the ad vala- 

The tariff ori833, or what has been known 
■■ the convpromise. It wasintrodoced by Mr. 
Clay in a spirit of conciliation and of true pa- 
triotisiD, to allay the ojtcitemBnt and discon- 
tent occasioned in certain sections of Ihr^ 
Union. The protteliTt character waa in 
effect surrendered, and a gradual reductioTi 
of duties toward 20 per cent, aubstitutad in 
its stead. The system to have effect for ien 

The tariff of 184S waa destined lo a ahon 
existence, and substituted by the greatly 
leas-protective one of 1846. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
Tefwrt estimated the working of the diflenn t 
Urinadoptedprevioosly tol846,BifUlow«: 



I Ehe BiportflhaTeeiceededtbeimpons. Soslseiafr 
I did In IMS, and In T840, Dnder compaiBinUM 
I dml». In [be lasi-nwulonad tear (ka em" 
^ amoonled to tU,a(M,ODa." 

I ' In making a review of all the tahleiifUA 
b I have been given, the fact is Torced apoo "i 
that the South, though fumiahlng the fi^ 
aggregate of the exports ofthe coimtiy. ku 
declined in the relative importance of 1" 
foreign commerce. This haa been weeaafi 
for in different ways. That we are a pttfii 
withoat enterprise, is in a mranm ln>^ 
though there is no natural reaaon this risnU 
he the case. Aimoat all the great ntsiiliar 
and commercial people of ancient and modrn 
times have been Soathemeia ; and Dain, 
under suns more burning than ours. Hui 
haa been eloquently ahown by Cal. JsniM 
Gadsden in a fotmei number of thcRsiie'' 
" It was Itie spliU or aBIeiprlH of tbae ^tt- 
easlern and Ininrlooa peofja (IIh Tiilasiy *> > 
vrhlcli round u gnntnea aBdpawcraBdvtaUAi 

Arable ernplres ; Eilended over Oraec* ud IDA 
PMHd Uie pillars el Barrnlea, snd niplsiii ■■■ 
ilislani refMni. Il waaPIUBntelawhkfeplasMM 
Canliafa on itae bntnlng sand* nt Attia, sad ■k'd 
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iMd of a Hannibal pawtd the Madttematva aea, 
orerran Spain, tcaled the Alpa, and Aeecended with 
the rapidity ofher moantaln torrents on the nuray 
plains of Italy, and threatened the mistress of the 
worid under aer very walls. It wm eomnwreial en- 
tsrprise in the south that reared Venice, aaiid the 
▼ery waters of the Adriatic, and made the silks of 
Fersia and the spioes of India tributary to her 
luxurious arandsur. Alexandria, too, aiMiway be- 
tween the Indian and Mediterranean seaa, thouch 
DOW traced only by its ruins in the sands of the de- 
sert, onee held its high place among the great com- 
mercial marts of the world. Its decline is to be s»- 
eribed to the discovery of the pae sag e around the 
Cape of Good Hope. To adventurous Southern 
spirits, to Portuguese navigators, is the world in- 
debted for that new avenue to the Esstsm ocean 
and the China seas. Oenoa should notbs oveiiook- 
ed, or omitted in the enumeration of ancient south- 
em cities, reared by southern enterprise.** 

The question then pieeenta iteal!^ will the 
South be content iritn its pieeent -position 1 
If a great centralixatimi of capital at the 
North be the secret of its vast commerce, 
have not we to baUnoe against it manr other 
advantages ? We ave as near to Europe, 
nearer to the West Indies, to South Ame- 
nca, to Mexico, and other important trading 
points. Thouaanda of ahippiiur leave our 
ports, with rich products, annually, and they 
must return difeetlj to us, in mere ballast, 
or take a circuitous eourae back by the way 



of New- York or Boston. If there are any 
wares or merchandise to return, for our own 
consumption, from the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
sugar, or grain, sent by us to Europe, how 
natural and proper is it, that these wares and 
merchandises should return directly here, 
without being saddled with the profits of in- 
termediate luuids. That the South should 
be DKPENDENT upon the North for its imports, 
is inexplicable upon any sound principle of 
political economy, and evidences a state of 
fhinga humiliating in the extreme. We do 
not want eapiicUytmt most sadly want enter- * 
prM«, which God, we implore, will give to 
our children, should it so happen that we 
are irreclaimable, and past all hope.* 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS—Uwmo 
States and Great Britain. — The follow- 
ing tables of the exports from the United 
States and Great Britain to the countries 
therein named, during the years 1847 and 
1848, we have compiled from official docu- 
ments. One o( the most marked features 
which they present is the falling off in the 
British trade to their West Indian and North 
American colonies, and the increase of the 
American trade with those places : 



1817. 



1648. 



Viiitodfltatai 



OrMt Britain 



VnH«d8l*tM 



OrMt nritun 



Rvssia $696,899 jCI ,844,543 $1 ,047.589 £1 ,925,996 

Prussia 189,990 553,968 145,074 404,144 

Sweden and Norway S91347 348,216 625,972 312,936 

Holland 1.885,398 3,017,423 1,595,450 9,823,258 

Belftom 9,874,»7 1,059,456 1,989,764 893,968 

Hanse Towas 4,068,413 6,007,366 3,856,676 4,669,259 

Brttish East Indies 937,783 5,470,105 510,989 5,077;»47 

British West Indies 3,973,252 2,109,577 4,344,536 1,434,477 

British American Colonies 9,819,667 8,233,014 6,399,959 1,990,599 



France on Che Atlantic 17,490,389) a 554 Ma 14,159,798 | 1054 591 

Franee on tbe ICeditenanean. . 1,179,146 -«,ao4,4«« 1,915,087 1,024,021 

Spain on the Atlantic 770,748 «*! ^^ 997,797 --o -in 

Spain on the Mediterranean. . .1,188,340 ( wi,«w 1,741,474 } wx,< 10 

Cuba 6,005,617 806,954 6,499,180 733, 160 

Porto Rieo 809^0 16,892 801,799 1,017 

Itsly 1,056,093 1,811,638 1,101,113 2,912,351 

Anstrian ports 1,175,375 537,069 1,701,495 494,525 

Turkey 61,670 9,963,449 114,880 2,664,281 

Maxiro J»6,64I 100,688 9,095,405 945,037 

Braail 2,566,088 2,568,804 3,092,730 2,067,302 

ChUi 1,461,347 866,325 1,703.625 967,333 

Pern 109,978 600,814 124,61 8 858, 1 39 

China 1,708,659 1,503,969 2,068,695 1,445.050 

Hayti M87,017 102,089 035,586 88,067 



For the years ending June 30, 1847 and 
1848, the exports of domestic produce from 
the United States to Great Britain were to 

1847. 1848. 

Eni^and f70,9M,777. . . . $69,928,024 

Ireland 19,807,608 9,499,496 

Scotland -ZjHB^ 9,455,496 

The total value of our imports from the 
flame countries for the fame year were 

18«T. 1848. 

Englind .$69,170,874. . . . $59,768,509 

S«>tland 1317,014 1,666,684 

Ireland m^UO .il6,fltt 



The British exports to the United States 
during the year 1847 are officially estimated 
at £10,974,161 ; and in 1848 at £9,564,909. 



I 
* We mixht hare rcmariced at len^h upon the 
operation of onr system of cash duties, drawbeek, 
dec, and thedeeideratnmofa comprehensive Ware- 
housing System. Our tables generally will show 
the comparatively small re-export business done in 
this country, to what might be done under more Ih- 
vorable auspices, and to what has already been 
done. Perhaps we have not dwelt sufficiently apon 
this, but it is now too late. We will leave the 
reader, however, with one reflection. Mr. Webster 
stated in his FaaeuilHaU speech, in 1690, "thatjhe 
average value of foreign merchaadise re-exported 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN UNI- 
VERSITIES. — Several yean aja^o we drew 
up a plan for a Profeasorship of Commerce, 
etc., which we recommended to public atten- 
tion, and which was adopted by the adminis- 
trators of the University of Louisiana under 
an endowment by Col. Maunsel White. The 
duties of the chair have not yet commenced, 
owing to interruptions in the organization of 
the literary department of the institution and 
the unfinished state of the building. When 
these impediments are removed and the 
funds establishing the chair are made availar 
ble, it will then be in a condition of perform- 
ing useful service to the community. 

We proceed to make a brief exposition of 
the duties of the professorship, its organiza- 
tion, &c., and give the outline of its labors. 
In this we are without guide from any quar- 
ter, but give our own views, the result of 
continued reflection upon these matters. 

Professorship of Public Economy^ Com- 
merce and Statistics. — I. Origin of Society 
and Government ; Theory, Forms, and Ends 
of Government ; Rights, Duties, and Rela- 
tions of Governments ; Sources of National 
Wealth and Progress, and Causes of Na- 
tional Decline; Production, Distribution, 
and Consutnption of Wealth, with the Laws 
appertaining thereto. 

II. Statistics of Population and Wealth in 
their application to 

Commerce, 

Agriculture, 

Manufactures. 

1. History and Progress of Commerce, its 
Principles and Laws ; Home and Foreign 
Commerce ; Tariffs, Treaties, Life Insur- 
ance, Roads, Canals, Shipping, and Revenue, 
Systems of Reciprocity ; balances of Trade ; 
Mercantile and Navigation Systems ; Colo- 
nies and Colonial systems ; Banks, Finances, 
Accounts, Transportation, Book-keeping, 
Principles of Merchant Law ; Commerce of 
Nations, Ancient and Modem ; Geography 
of Commerce, Commodities of Commerce, 
etc., etc. 

2. Progress and Results of Agricultural 
Science ; Principles of Agriculture ; Com- 
parative condition of Agricultural, Commer- 
cial, and Manufacturing Communities ; Sta- 
tistics of Agriculture, etc. 

3. Origin and Progress of the Manukac- 
TURixG System ; its Relation to the other 
Pursuits ; Invention and Machinery in Man- 
ufactures ; Condition of the Manufacturing 
Classes ; Statistics of Manufactures, dec. 

Text-Books for this Course : 



fh>m the United Sutes, from 1705 to 1617, amonnted 
to 43-100 of our whole exportatinns. In some years 
tkt exportation of foreign had exceeded that qfdo- 
nuMtie produce." From 18W to 1845, the re-exports 
at vfc never exceeded one-third of the whole exports, 
they Uve been more often a fourth or a flflh of their 
value, aud la 1843 they were one-twelfth ! 



Locke's Essay on OaTemmeiit ; Iieber*s 
Political Ethics and Hermeneutics ; ModIm- 
quieu's Spirit of Laws ; Smithes Wealth of 
Nations ; Mcbolloch's Commercial and Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ; Say's Political Econo* 
my ; Vethake^s Political Economy ; Carey 
on Wealth ; Stephen's Progress of Dbcoveiy 
and Maritime Commerce ; Heeren*s Com- 
mercial Researches ; Vincent's Commerce of 
the Ancients ; McGregor*s Commercial Le- 

?islation; Annual Reports American and 
/ontemporary Governments. 

It will be seen that the project covers a 
wide field, and on the most interesting which 
could possibly be imagined. Of coarse it 
would be impossible to treat in detail all of 
these subjects, but a sufficient view might be 
taken of them for all general purposes by 
every student. Some would of coarse be 
glanced over, whilst others, being of higher 
consideration and importance, would receive 
elaborate notice and exposition. In the suc- 
cessful progress of the University, it mifht 
be found, too, at some other day, thsl the la- 
bors of the professorship could be prided, 
giving to the practical and theroretic, diftr- 
ent departments and different professors. 

The division we have made of sobjedf 
needs little explanation. They run natiiisl* 
ly one into the other, and it is necessary ts 
make the beginning in the proper pbm 
For example, of how much importance ii it 
to be understood among merchants, Irom thf 
constitution, theory, and objects of goven- 
ment, how far they should interfere in the 
practical and industrial pursuits of li&. 
How many salutary lessons will be leaned 
from a knowledge of the undue interferMieaf 
which history records ! This, with whst if 
generally known as polUieal ecomomy, oc 
what we designate ftubUe economy, are em- 
bodied properly in the course. 

Political discussions would fo rever be ex- 
cluded from the Chair. Whatever mavbt 
the views of the professor in relation to uj 
matter or matters connected with eoBUseicc 
or manu&ctures, and which are involved ia 
the excited controversies of parties, bs 
shall present them oidy in connection vitk 
the views of either side fairly, SLnd rrfer the 
student to his own reflections for convictiaii, 
after a careful consultation of the text-bookf 
and authorities. This can as easily be se- 
cured as a professorship of the erideoces «f 
Christianity, to be found in many coHegei, 
but excluding rigidly all sectarian views and 
theoloffical discussions. 

It should be required from the professor 
ship to prepare and deliver twelve pob& 
lectures each year, free to every one, upai 
subjects determined in its organiiaiMO. 
For example, upon the *' Sources of Netis^d 
Wealth and Deciuu;^* on the **ttistotyni 
Progress of Commsree;^* on the ^'Fortig* 
Commercial lUlmthna of tke United Su», 
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indvdng mr TrtatUt!" mrnt " Fhianet ;^' 
m the " AinJfi qf Jrriailturt and Ike AA- 
ttnetmtiU of AgrieiiMTol Clatia ;" nn 
" Mani/aclartf ,-" tht ■• Scieict of Sltit- 
ticj ;'' Ike " OeogTopky of Commtrtt;" tie 
" Comninditiu qf CojKtneret ;" Ike " Lilera- 
ture of Conumtrce," tic , etc. The lecluifs 
(o be of & practical charoctei. and perha|is 
publinhod Eventually, under the ■uspjcei ii{ 
the Univenit;, al one Of Ha Ult-bool^K. 
Such a. volume, prepared with &1I Ihe llglii 
■flbtdrd in the fibrariaa and collecliona of 
Ihe linivcriily, would ba complehi. 

For Ihe Libraiy, in addition to all thi^ 
■tandarcl periodicala and the moat aeltri 
joumaln relative to cominerce, commercial 
purauilH, agriculture, manufaetorea, atali^- i 
tica, fee. may be mentioned the foUowiiLj 
worhi, a very large portion of which we will 
Tenturr lo »ay could not be obtainal at th.s , 



partmf nl. With thia catalogue 
onr obaerrationa, in the hope that what ha« 
been aaid will excite public attention, end 
eniure from our weallhj and enterprisiti<r 
merchanta auch action aa we thinh they will 
bt proud to take. Now ia the time for ac- 
tion ; who will take the matter in hand aiu! 
charge himaeif with the important lerviei' 

Librarf of lit Ckair of Public Eetmrnnt/, 
Commerce and Sfirfufiei— (FfORDinia.— Slew- 
■rt'i Iiiquiriea in Pulitical Bconuinj ; Lauder- 
dale nil Public Weallh; Smiih'i Wealth ol 
Nation.-. Ricanlo'i Political Economy anil 
Taialion ; Malthua' Worka on do. ; Toreh>i 
cm the PrnJuclion of Wealth; McO.illoch'a 
Worka; Dr. Cnnper'a Trealiw on Poliiioil 
Econcimy i Cardoia'a do. ; Whaleley'sd'i. ; 
Chalinrr*' dii ; Scropo'a do. ; Senior* do. ; 
Carey'i, Prinoiplea of Political Economy ; 
Qutxcy* Logic of do.; Hume's E any*; 
We>t (in Land and Capital ; Stcardo'a DL<. 
logtiea 1 Baitey on Vator* ; JuneatiD Wenl[|i 
■DO Taxation; Boileaa'a Introduclion to Pu- 
lilicfll ICciinnuiy ; YonoB'a Pulitical ArJtlj- 
melic; Fureigo Woriia of huard. do Tracy, 
Say. Gamier. Ganilh, DouSroy, SilmoDdi. 
Droz, Bliinqni, Eau, Charalier. Rnaai, Verri, 
Decarria. Gioja, I'ecohio, Munoi, Ward. Oi tii, 
Gaarlna'i BilradD. Dictiouaire d'Ecouomie, 
Scriituri Cla*>ici Ilaliani, di Economia F.^ 
liticn, eic.. etc. Mill'* Poliiical Econutny. 

Commerce — B.ibertaon'a Mappe of Com- 
ment ; Rubeni' Treaaure of Tratfiche ; Eii|{' 
land'a Trenaare by Foreirn Trade, by Thiia 
Man ; Fi)rlrey'a EnRland'a Inlerett and Im- 

£-Dvenienl ; Coko'a Troatiass ob Trade, etc. -. 
n^ land'* Great Happiiiew; Brlianuia Lan- 
nieno: ChilJa' DiuourM of Trade; OudUy 
Nonli'a Di«uiinai on Trade; Daveuapimi 
the Balance of Tnd«i King** Britiib Mct- 



chanl ; Wooda' Sorray of Trade ; Dolbe'a 

Plan of English Commerce ; Gee'i Trade and 
Navigation of Great Brilaini Carey's Dia- 
Eourae on Trade, 4c. i Dobbs on Trade of 
Ireland; Decker on the Decline of Trvde; 
Tucker on the Trade of France and Enftland ; 
Tucker OD Commerce and Taiea; Tucker 
on Trade of Turkey ; Bell'. Vindication of 
Commerce aod Iho Arts; Fusllethwayt'a 
Dictiouary of Trade and Commerce : do. 
Commercial Inieresl of Britain : Cantillon't 
Analysis ofTrader Bolt'* Dictionary of Trade J 
Mortimer's D clioDarr of Trade and Ciim- 
Mi.nimer's Elements of Co 
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il Policy; Ed- 



' Colonial I 
lurse; Bliss on the Timber Trade; Manin'a 
aiiilica of British Colonies ; Merivale'a 
Bclures on Cnlouization and Colonies; Man 
1 the India Trade ; Robertaon on Ancient 
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T Mvl'hi 



Mode 



Milturn's Oriental Com- 
merce; Chilly ou the Laws of Commerce, 
Manufactiin-B. &c i Hooper on Ancient Mea- 
■ures; Reyimrdsun ao English Weights and 
Measurra; A rbntb noil's Coins. Weii.hts,and 
Mraaurra: John Quincy Adams' Report on 
Weights and Measures; Gordon's Unirenal 
\ con III ant and Complete Merchuul; King's 
Briiisb Mei^bani; Hurlslet's Treeiiesof Kng- 
laiid; Kvelyn's Navigation and Commerce; 
" imerce; Macpheri 



of Cue 



■s Com 



eof 



Ihe Ancit^uu; Utephena' Progress of Die- 
covery. Navigation and Commerce; Cooley'a 
Maritime atHl Inland Discovery ; Heeren'a 
Commercial Re>earrhes; Huel'* H.xtory of 
Ci.mmeice ; Dcpping'* Hi*tuirF du Com- 
merce; Mann's Coinmercio d'Venciiani ; 
Petty on Money ; l^ocke's Treatises on Mo- 
ney ; Sir Isnac Newton on Coinage ; Leake'a 
History of Eti);li>h Money ; Harris on Money 
and Coins; Snelliag's Works on Coinage; 
Murrey on ilie Coinai;e oi England ; Thornton 
•lu Paper Credit ; Foster's ComiiiercinI Ei- 
changeii; Liverpool on Coinage; Blake on 
IIjC Course ul Encliange ; Biidoog's Annals of 
Briilih C.inage; Gilbert's Hisiorr of Bauk> 
ing ; Oallalin ou Currency and Banking in 
the United Slatea ; Gouge a Treatise on do. 



3S4 ju»iDi^— iTt ua a u f ite m, era 

Carey'* Credit Syiten 1 Tookec'* Theory of thorp* bjtba Spuiatdi; ■admorancMlf 
Houey and Bank*; Tooka'i HU1017 of iti long and Moody Indian wan, Iutb gim 
Prkeii. to Florida a greater biaMiical intfn«tA« 

Agricidlurt, Itajafactani, Bitctmai Jm- attaohac to anjothcr portionof oarcoaDlly. 
prineineKl,andSUtiitta,ete.,tie. — M-AiUm's But ai one of the voangcat abtcra of on 
Obwrvaluioa □□ Honda; Pamell on tiuads ; confederacy, but lilUe ia known of brrtspo- 
Phillip*' Inland NaTiaadon; Wood'a Trent Ihp Lgraphy, raaourcM and prodncliona. Paiiil> 
on Etailroadi; Petty'i fituyi on IViuli iil f laUled from almoat all intarceona with 
Aritbnietic; Worki of Arthur younp : l>ivk- other alatea, aha lira ont of lb« gnat tbo- 
Bon'a lluabandry of the Aacieott; Chiiliii.is' rougbfire of tnitel 1 and whila the oom- 
ComparaiivoStrengtbofOreat Britain: CI- nierce of the groat Weot awarpa aroaat 
qnhuun 00 British Empire; Loudon's Erirv- , her ahorea, Ihey arelo^ed upon bctuM 
clopttdta of Agricultare ; McCalfcwIi'a Slaiia- , many diingeroua reefil and ro^ thrtale» 
tkal Accoani of Bntiah Empire ; Winer's j jng Jealruclion to the mariner. It ii oar 
Pregreaa of the Nation ; Porler'i Tablee orjaun, in the following (111010, to fire wm 
B«Tenue, PopuUlion.atc.; TnckerarnigrtBs ij,!^ of the preaeot actual ataU aid oadi- 
of the United 8late« in FopalaHcD and (;„„ ^f fio^j^ 

Wealth ; HoUand'e Hijlory of Coal and ihf xhe peculiar outline of iU coaat haipto- 
Ooal Trade; J rawr'a Fiahene. of O. eM I n tably rendered ila genenU akapa and pea- 
tain ; Elking'a Greenland Trade an.] t»'''^'tian familiar to avery one— liwinj baa 
nea; Seoreiby's Arctic Regions; MLinay's .taae^h^ gptj. colnpared to a ranrMd 
Polar Bee. ; Babbage'. Machmary and Mapu- , ^,^ j, , j ^ ^^, ^ ^ 

faclures: Bamo'ii Hutorv of ColtOQ MaiiufH^:- 1 l„_j— .1 _:i . -?j _.__?i __i 1 

Iron Tradt- ; \iri±'\ 
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bundrsd milea 
\ I length, in ita greateat ezlanaioH, of aauly 

Biichoff 00 Woolen and Woolen FiiLi..rir* 
Slatar'a American MRnnfactum; Llor^an'; 
Trealiie on Life Iniuraace ; Bdmond'. Tnl ile. 



Dictionary of Art., Manufaclare. ami Mme, -, 1 o„,-tlioDaand i 



The aoulbem portion of the peninnhii 



coTared with a larve aheet of w 

the Evergladei, of immenafl extent, £1M 



and which, it ia Buppaatd, 
may be randercd aTsilable b^ drwaaga. Tkl 
central portion of the peninaula ia int 
what elarated, the higbeat point btiif 
about 171 feet above the ocean, and p^ 
dually declining (ewarda tbe coait on tack 
aide. The portion of the atste betvneih* 
Suwanee and the Chattahoochie rircn,!! 
'■ted and hilly ; the neetem portion d 



; Morgan's Eaaaya on Probabillti> 
plied to Life Iniurance; Benlham'a [>>.' 
of Usury; Bolero's Cause of the Gri-u 
ofCitie*; Beujamin Franklin on the luc 
of Men; Hume on PopatouiDeas of Si 
Shorten Decreateof Mankind ; i'ficc, \\ 
Maltha* on Fnglish Population; Biim: 
Trenliw on the Record! of the Crc>n 
Saddler's Uw of Population I AllUoti'a 

ciplesof Population; Hawkins' Eleni<-i.„.,„ , , - -„, 

Medical ftlatisiics ; Thackrah on tbe Effpcls 1 ""« •'»*" '• '"*''■ The St. Jobn'a Kivei, of 
of Arts, Trades and Professions on Henlili ' mamufiMit dimeniiona, runa from lonthl* 
and Longevity; liden's History of iho Ln- i '"'f""'PO" ""^ «"'■"> "J' of tbe peninioU, 
boringOasses and State of the Poor; Wu}l(er , ""^ ''«lx»"i''e« ""i '*>« nortbesat booadBy 
on Pauperism ; Oarey on Wages; Fiirlund'H ' "f the state ; andthe Suwaneerunaancallj 
Inqutriei Unncerniug tbe Poor ; Praii'9 Ili^- parallel course on the weatera aide of at 
Viry of eavinga' Banks : Froplitution dnna In 1 peninsula from north to south, 
ville de Pans, par M. Parent Dncbalelei ; I '^he first settlement of Florida was Bida 
Dalrymple on Feudal Property; Moughnm I at St. Augustine, in theyeai I&64—itbeii^ 
on Literary Property ; Qodaoa on Copy niid by forty yeara, the oldest BMtlcmeat ia ikt 
Patent Rights; Blair's Slavery Amin'.- ili,. | United Slates. Fensacola wsaiettitd ISM. 
Eumnns; BlnndiDel on the Stave 1'mJc> ; ! The archives of tbe country during Iks 
Phillips on iho National Debts; Snsbv on ' period of the Spanish rule, prior to ITW. 
Ibfl Bntitli Customs; Sinclairoalhe Hevi'nu,' having been removed, it ia ditGcnlt Bswti 
of the Brilieh Empire; Dr. Hamilton on ili,> ' judge (0 what extent ths cnunlty was stt- 
Naliunal Debt* i McCnlloch an Tnmiioii ; | lledprevious to its cession to Great Biitik. 
Dr. DaveDanl's Political and Conjiii^r^ial Remainsof ancient settltanenta are foundls 
Works; Dcckman'a History of Invenlioiw null n considerable eitent between the Suwutt 
"■ — ver^s; Jacobs on the Precionj.Mti.il- ; and Cbatlahooehie rif era ; the trxceaofdl 



FLORIDA— Its RasoDROia, aTn— Thp 
Adrenlures of Narvaei and tbe rnmantic 
wanderings of Ponce de Leon and X>c Solo, 
in search of the perpetual spring and thp 
fabled mines of gold ; the boccanecring o( 
the English ; the wan waged with Oglc- 



ind gun barrets, pottery, ship spikes, At, 
sre bund ; but the public opinion of Ih 
(Country is rather inclined to tbe mppesiti* 
ibat these setttementa were made by bar- 
caneers, who, about I860, swannrd u lt> 
•anthem seas ; and the qnantity of d^ 
apikei, &c., found, eeena to tender tki 
apinjoa highly pcolwUe. 
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it UpiMumable, therefore, fiMC the known 
Uwrtneie of the Spanish character, and the 
slight progress made by them in the settle- 
ment of new countries, that their settlement 
of Florida was ^ery limited in extent, and 
that with the exception of establishing a 
few mission houses, they never ventured far 
horn the coast, and paid but little attention 
to the tillage of the soil. 

In 1763, the Floridas were ceded by Spain 
to the British crown. The Spanish inhabi- 
tants principally left the country, and it 
soon began to prosper under the enersetic 
inpulse communicated by the Anglo-S&on 
rfice. Efforts at settlement on a large scale 
were immediately undertaken. The British 
government gave extensive grants of land, 
upon the condition of their settlement. Dr. 
l^irnbull, in connection with eome dis- 
tingui^ed gentlemen in England, laid the 
foundation of an extensive colony at New- 
Smynm. and brought from the islands and 
shores of the Mediterranean some 1500 
p£unilies. Lord RoUe, Gov. Moultrie, Earl 
of Beresford and others, established settle- 
ments ; and upon the breaking out of the 
American Revolution, large numbers of loy- 
alists came into the country from Georgia 
and Carolina. 

The exports of Florida in 1780, reached 
40,000 barrels of naval stores. One of the 

Kincipal articles of cultivation seems to 
ve been indieo ; and it is said that the 
indigo of Florida brought the highest price 
in the London market. 

The British possession of the country 
continued but twenty years ; but during 
that period mure was effected in settling 
and improving the country, than its two 
hundred years of occupation by the Spa- 
uards. 

But unfortunately for Florida, in 1783, 
the province was re-ceded by Great Britain 
to Spain ; and the English population, 
which in 1778, in East Florida alone, num- 
bered over 13,000, principally left the coun- 
try and went to the adjoining American 
states. From that period to its cession to 
the United States in 1821 — a period of about 
forty years — it languished and struggled 
along with difficulty ; the cultivation of the 
country neglected ; the English settlements 
having been allowed to ^o to ruin ; and at 
no time during this period was the popula- 
tion, in both the Floridas, estimated at over 
10,000— a large portion of whom lived in 
town, or were hangers-on of the govern- 
ment. 

The Spanish population, to a considerable 
extent, left the country upon its cession 
to the United States, and immigration began 
to flow in rapidly ; but the unsurveyed state 
of the country, the uncertainty of land titles, 
most injudiciously involved in litigation by 
the government, militated against its settle- 



ment ; and the fierce and turbulent Indian 
race, who had made it a battle-ground for 
over two hundred and fifty years, and who 
had never been conquered, and had no earess 
from their peninsular home, occupied the 
best lands of the state, rendering it impos- 
sible to obtain them. But yet, in spite of 
all these obstacles, a considerable population 
planted themselves in the country. The 
territory was just beginning to reap the 
fruits of its American occupation, when the 
desolating Indian war broke out in 1835, 
and continued for seven long years— ^render- 
ing all habitations out of the limits of the 
occupied parts insecure, and destroying all 
the improvements which had been •under- 
taken. In 1842 this war terminated — and 
the Seminoles, after a strusgle of nearly 300 
years, were forced to yield to their destiny, 
and were nearly all transferred beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Thus the population of Florida had, up to 
1842, undergone four entire revolutions ; 
and after having been settled by the Euro- 
pean race for two hundred and eighty years, 
was forced to begin anew the settlement of 
the country— a series of disasters unpa- 
ralleled in the history of America. 

Since 1842, the actual settlement of the 
country has commenced, and progressed 
with reasonable rapidity, the present popu- 
lation being probably about one hundred 
thousand. 

The health of Florida will very favorably 
compare with any other portion of the 
Union — having no diseases except slight 
fevers, and that concomitant of all new 
countries, fever and ague. The ratio of 
mortality is believed to be unusually small ; 
while many instances of great longevity are 
presented. 

The lauds of Florida are almost ani gtner' 
is, and are very curiously distributed, and 
may be designated as High Hammock, Low 
Hammock, Swamp, Savanna, and the dif- 
ferent qualities of pine land. 

High Hammock is usually timbered with 
live oak and other species of oak, magnolia, 
laurel, dec, and is considered the best de- 
scription of land for general purposes. 
Low Hammock, timberra with live oak, 
water oak, and subject to overflow — usually 
needing drainage, but when drained, pre- 
ferred for sugar. Of this description of 
land, requiring more or less drainage, large 
bodies exist in the state. Savanna, on the 
margin of streams and frequently in de- 
tached bodies — usually very rich alluviums, 
and susceptible of being cultivated in dry 
seasons, and yielding largely : ditching and 
dyking would render much of it available. 
Mank Savannas, upon the borders of tido 
streams, when reclaimed, are very valuable 
for rice or cane — some land of this descrip- 
tian» upon the Tomaka, having yieklcd above 
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three hogsheads of sugar to the acre. First 
class pine lands are generally preferred by 
small planters to any other, and they have 
been found productive and valuable. Indeed, 
it is believed that the pine lands of Florida are 
superior to any pine lands in the South for 
their fertility, yielding good crops in their 
natural state, and when trodden by cattle, 
becoming equal to rich hammock land. I 
have seen, thus early in the season, cane 
having above twenty joints and well matured, 
grown upon Florida pine lands ; and the 
sugar made from such lands is generally of 
superior quality. The hammock lands, when 
cleared, make excellent crops at all seasons. 

The chief staple of Florida, at present, is 
cotton — the region west of the Suwanee cul- 
tivating the upland, and the eastern portion 
of the state producing sea island, of a quality 
bringing from 20 to 30 cents per pound the 
last season, the coast usually producing the 
first quality. 

The sugar cane will, however, in a few 
years, become the staple of the peninsula, 
which, from its climate, soil and facilities, is 
peculiarly adapted for its cultivation. It is 
now cultivated for home consumption by 
almost every planter, small and great ; but 
the expense of machinery, and the time re- 
quired to get under way, has deterred many 
from abandoning their cotton to raise cane. 

Previous to the Indian war, a large num- 
ber of sugar plantations had been established 
on the eastern coast of Florida, upon the 
Halifax, Matanzas, Tomaka and Hillsbo- 
rough rivers, where the lands are principally 
the heaviest live oak hammock, and by their 
advantageous situation upon navigable 
streams, are very suitable for cane. The 
cultivation was carried on successfully ; and 
had not the Indian w^ar desolated the country 
and entirely broken up these establishments, 
the sugar crop of Florida would now have 
been a large one. The interior of the pen- 
insula is well adapted to the cane, as is, in- 
deed, the whole peninsula extending south- 
ward from lat. 30 to lat. 23 ; Florida ap- 
proaching most nearly to the temperature of 
Cuba of any part of the South. Lands suit- 
able for the cultivation of sugar, may be pur- 
chased at the present time at very low 
prices, from the government price of $1 26, 
to $5 and $10 per acre, in private hands, ac- 
cording to their situation. Even the old 
plantations, with their improvements, may 
now be bought at from $5 to SlO per acre ; 
but as the country becomes settled, of course 
lands will rise in value. 

Cattle are among the most productive 
sources of income to the Floridian. The 
vast ranges of unoccupied land give the 
greatest abundance of perpetual verdure and 
green pasture, and they double in three 
years, and may now be purchased in any 
quantity at $6 per head. Swine are equally 



Profitable, ra|nring little care or attcmiM. 
[orses and mules are also raised, witliMl 
care or expense. ' 

Tar and turpentine, which were in Bri- 
tish times extensive articles of export, have 
been neglected for a long period ; bat the 
profitable operations of North Carolina have 
recently awakened renewed attention to this 
branch of manufacture, and shipments made 
from the St. John's laat aeason, it is said, 
have proved profitable. 

Rice has also been neglected, as a staple, 
since the days of British cultivation, when it 
was raised to a considerable extent The 
lands suitable for its cultivation are ahandant 
along our rivers and streams ; and when our 
population is sufficiently dense to develop all 
our resources, it will, no doubt, be one of the 
most important branches of culture. 

Fish, oysters and turtle, abound in the 
greatest profusion, and the Havana fish mtf- 
ket receives a large portion of its mppiieg 
from the coasts of Florida. 

The oak, cedar, and pine of Florida, are I 
becoming valuable for shipment. The navy 
yards have drawn their supplies of live oak, 
for many years, from our forests ; and the 
diminution and high prices of pine lamber 
at the North, are bringing our yellow pins 
into ^at demand, and its shipment ii ra- 
pidly increasing. 

Among the various miscellaneous articles 
which have been found well adapted to ths 
country, may be mentioned the orange, le- 
mon, banana, olive, hemp, palma Chrifti, 
benne, arrow-root, cassava, indigo, dec. 

Take it all in all, Florida, at the pieseot 
time, affords as ffood an opening to the 
Southern planter desirous of changing hif 
location, as any portion of the Union : and 
indeed our partiality would lead us to say 
that, taking into view its splendid climats, 
tropical latitude, facility of water commom- 
cation, the fertility of its soil and the kyir 
price of its lands, that it affords stronger ia* 
ducements to the prospective settler, thu 
any other portion of the South, and that 
capital and enterprise will make it a great 
state. 



FLORIDA— Its PaoDucnoifs.— The cli- 
mate of South Florida may be at once act 
down as the most desirable winter climate in 
the United States, presenting to the invalid 
of the north, a desirable retreat from the nvle 
blasts peculiar to that region. The Miami, 
on Key Biscayne Bay and Key West, maf 
be considered as moat desirable points for 
establishing the necessary facilities for the 
encouragement of visitors of that class, nnn- 
bers of whom annually go on to Cuba, and 
other West India Islands, but who would bs 
induced to stop in Florida, were there pro- 
per accommodations. No place posseiMi 
greater advantages for fishing, boating, dtc, 
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than those mentioned. At Miami, on Key 
Biscaync Ba^', ha8 been stationed, during the 
past eighteen months, a company of United 
States troops, and it has been a matter of 
surprise to the surgeon, that ho has had no 
case of sickness among the soldiers during 
all that time. The inhabitants, some of 
whom have resided there for many years, are 
all grateful witnesses of the remarkable 
healthfulness of that vicinity ; and although 
the summers are warm, the air, during the 
entire diiy, is fanned by the easterly winds 
prevailing in that season, and rendering it 
comfortable for the laborers to pursue their 
vocations at all times. The writer would 
here remark, that this class of nien« of whom 
he employs many, are universally more 
healthy and robust tiian in any other region 
he liaH any acquaintance with. This, in con- 
nection with other and peculiar advantages, 
make it emphatically the home of the man of 
slender means and enterprising disposition. 

Dade County, stretchmg along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, between lat. 25 and 2G degrees, 
possesses an excellent harbor for vessels 
drawing nine feet water, with a light-house 
at its entrance, on Cape Florida, marking 
the channel into the baVt (Key Biscayne,) 
which extends for a distance of thirty miles 
in a northerly and southerly direction. Nu- 
merous streams discharge into it from the 
Eversflades, on all of which is water-power, 
controlled generally at no great expense, 
with a fall of about five feet, which may be 
employed for arrrow root or lumber mills. 
The necessary supplies for ruiniing either, 
lire to be found directly on the banks of the 
streams. The land on the west side of the 
bay is gently elevated, commanding a de- 
lightful view in many places. An opening 
directly through the Keys to the Gulf, ena- 
bles vessels to be seen in their course, north 
or south. These points are desirable places 
for building, and in the immediate vicinity is 
found a spontaneous growth of arrow root, 
inviting the man of enterprise to avail him- 
self of the water-power so abundant, or of a 
small steam-*' ngin^ or horse-power, with 
which ho may, with little difliculty or ex- 
pense, prepare for market an article vielding 
one hundred dollars to the acre. This may 
create a sensation of doubt in the minds of 
some, and may suggest the inquiry, if such 
be the cise, why has it so long remained 
unknown, and the country comparatively 
unoccupied ? To this the writer will attempt 
no reply, further than to allude to the neigh- 
borhood ofthat curse of Florida, theScminole 
Indians, and that Dade county has been the 
scene of bloody encounter and massacre. 

The southern portion of this county com- 
prises numerous Keys, stretching along the 
Florida Reefs, and terminating at Tortugas, 
in Monroe county ; and it may not be amiss 
hare to remark, that the reservation of these 
22 



Keys by the general government is calculated 
greatly to retard the growth of that portion 
of our state. They should bo open to settle- 
ment, and be subject to pre-emption claims, 
as all other public lands, and soon a hardy, 
enterprising people will occupy them, pro- 
ducing plants peculiarly adapted to their 
light vegetable soil. Those plants are clear- 
ly pouited out by nature's unerring hand, 
wherever the original growth is clear^ away, 
by the spontaneous growth of the bird pep- 
per and the gherkin, in the greatest profu- 
sion, both extensively in demand for pick- 
ling. On these Keys alone may be rsdsed a 
sumcient quantity to supply our entire home 
market, for which large quantities are annu- 
ally imported from Africa, South America, 
&.C. They are in bearing the entire year, 
and yield a perpetual har>'est. 

The palma Christi, the plant from which 
castor oil is made, peculiarly adapted to this 
kind of soil and climate, grows continuously 
for about four yeara, and becomes a large 
tree, in constant bearing, ripening its rich 
clusters of beans in such profusion, that 
from some experiments made by the writer, 
he is satisfied that one hundred bushels may 
be made annually from an acre, and their 
pro<Iuct of oil two gallons per bushel. An 
enterprising citizen of Key West is about to 
establish machinery' for engaging in the bu- 
siness, and it may be safely predicted that 
castor oil will become an important staple 
product of South Florida, its climate secur- 
ing to the cultivator so great an advantage 
over regions where the plant is merely an 
annual. 

The sisal hemp plant is growing through- 
out these counties, and is natural to the 
whole southern part of the Peninsula. With 
the aid of labor-saving machinery, in dress- 
ing out the fibre, and manufacturing the 
hemp, there is no doubt it could be made a 
profitable pursuit, even in competition with 
the native labor of Mexico. 

The Florida Keys furnish an immense 
field for the manufacture ofthat great neces- 
sary of lift*, salt — which is now made ypon a 
large scale by an estimable citizen of Key 
West, superior in quality to Turk's Island. 
The plan of evaporation is by solar heat, in 
large basins, from whence it is pumped by 
wind-mills into elevated vats, with temporary 
covers, where it is granulated and made ready 
for markt>t. Large quantities are annually 
shipped from Key West to New-Orleans, 
and other southern markets, where a con- 
stant demand exists for all that is made, and 
at a price that has enabled the proprietor to 
establish it as a permanent business, that 
may be largely extended. Many of the Keys 
in the vicinity present the same advantages 
as the one referred to, and with the neces- 
sary capital, any man of enterprise and per- 
severance would here find a chance for in- 
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vcfttment that could not fail of securing a 
juot reward for his efforts, while to the state 
the results arc of immense importance, in j 
view of the great consumption of an article 
which may be produced to an extent so un- 
limited within our borders. 

The entire region of pine woods, from 
Cape Sable to near Indian River, presents a 
bountiful growth of conipty, the root from 
which the arrow root is made, and it may 
be claimed that its importance to the state of 
Florida is second to no other plant adapted 
to her soil and climate. One of its peculiar 
characteristics is that of production, without 
care of planting, as the scattere<l seeds and 
the parts of roots left in the earth in the 
process of digging, shoot forth, and in two 
years, without any care, present a more 
bountiful growth than the original. Doubt- 
less the quality and amount of the roots 
would be improved by cultivation, and as the 
plant is susceptible of introduction into all 
the pine lands south of twenty-eight, and 
perhaps thirty degrees, experiments arc re- 
commended, with the view to extend and 
secure to Florida, at the earliest day, the 
mat advantages promised by the growth of 
uiis plant. It is proposed to forward to the 
Agricultural Board at Tallahassee, for dis- 
tribution, a sufficient quantity of seed, that 
«ach of the middle and southern counties 
may make the trial, and in the month of 
April they may be expected, when they may* 
be planted at any period of the summer. The 
manufacture of arrow root at Miami has 
now become an established business, yielding 
to the conductor, with the aid of necessary 
machinery, three dollars per day as the re- 
ttah of each man's labor, with a ready market 
for all that is made ; and as the production 
and consumption have greatly inrreaned du- 
ring the past year, we hazard nothing in 
predicting that they will continue to do so, 
ttntil this shall become one of the most im- 
portant products of the state. Its quality as 
titarch is well ascertained to be superior to 
that produced from either wheat, corn, or 
potatoes, vast quantities of all of which are 
yearly consumed in the manufacture of that 
necessary article ; and when it shall become 
known that an acre of our poor pine land 
will produce as nmch starch from this plant 
us can be obtained from a similar surface 
from either wheat, com, or potatoes, the 
ffrowth of the best lands of the north, it will 
be clearly seen that capital and labor must 
always find a certain and profitable invest- ! 
ment in this branch of industry so peculiar I 
to our climate. 

In connection with this portion of the 
Peninsula, the important fact should not be 
■ovoriooked, that a large portion of the Ever- 
glades are within its border ; and as that ex- 
tensive region of swamp land is now the 
fvop^rty of tho 8tat«, it is confidently hoped 



that measures will soon be taken to Tedean 
from overflow so valuable a portion of trofH- 
cal territory ; and the writer would here re- 
mark, that an extensive observation of that 
region during a long residence at Miami, has 
convinced him of the perfect feaeilnlity of 
the project, and that it is only a question of 
time and money. The Everglade region is 
of vast importance to our state, corcring a* 
it does an area of abou t one hundred and 
sixty miles long by sixty liroad, and should 
be at once examined and surveyed vcith re- 
ference to draining. All former report* on 
that subject have been decidedly favorable ; 
and in view of reclaiming so much tropical 
territory, early action is very desirable. The 
writer would suggest that deepening and en- 
larging the natural outlets, with the opening 
of some additional ones alfavorable pointv, 
would, at no very large cost, as comparwl 
with the immense advantage, be the meaai 
of preventing any large accumulation of wa- 
ter, as the overflow is believed to be cauwd 
entirely by the rains ; and so vast is the sur 
face confined to almost a dead level, that the 
natural outlets are insufficient to drain it 
off. 

Much valuable timber for sbip-buildini 
and cabinet work is growing in South Caro- 
lina, such as live oak, dog-wood, &c., mudi 
of which is annually used at Key West, 
where many small vessels have been hvib 

m 

during the past year. Mangrove is of on 
abundant growth, and furnishes cxcellrD: 
timber for constructing foundations in water 
for whan'cs and other structures, while thf 
bark is an excellent substance for tannin: 
leather, or for dyeing. Box-wood, masiic. 
satin-wood, crab-wood, and Lignum vite. arc 
all found in quantities throughout the K(?s 
and the southern part of the state generalir. 

Indigo, of spontaneous growth, is foiud 
throughout a large portion of the state, and 
is extensively manufactured and used in ti- 
inilies, but there does not appear to Ya^t 
been any eflbrt made to introduce it as aa 
article of commerce. As the plant is p«co- 
liar to our pine-woods* soil, its importanct' 
deserves some experiment, to ascertain if it 
may be profitably cultivated and manu£K- 
tured. \Vill not some enterprising citizen 
give the subject the necessary attention ' 

The various tropical fruits arc all adaptfd 
to this southern portion of Florida, and manj 
of them can be made profitable ior export :— 
such as the lime, guava, citron, lemon and 
cocoa-nut. The lime is now an abandant 
crop, and shipments of them to Charlrttoo 
and Savannah have netted twenty dollars i«^ 
the barrel. The product p^ acre may tai^ 
be estimated at thirty barrels. Preservts 
made from the throe first-named fniiti air 
always in demand, and may be prvpaied for 
market extensively. The pine-apple i* we- 
cessfully cultivated at India Rhrer, and other 
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placed, but as it requires a peculiar soil, it is 
confined to certain localities. Many points 
of this region are adapted to the plantain, 
banana, orange, &c., where future efforts, 

fovemed by experience and discretion, will 
ouhtless cause them to become established 
products. 

We would refer to the effortu and state- 
ments of a lamented citizen of Florida, mur- 
dered at Indian Key by the 8emii)r)lf's, and 
who was rewarded by Cougre.^ft for his zeal 
in introducing tropical plants. From bis great 
skill and experience, he should be considered ! 



will at once be seen, that where so large a 
portion of the surface remains untried, it is 
difBcalt to attach to separate localities of this 
great and extended field, the importance 
which they may justly claim. We will state, 
however, that where this luscious fruit, the 
banana, has succeeded best, at New River, 
Indian River, Miami, Key West, aud other 
places, it has always been a deep, rich vege- 
table soil, not loo dry ; and in all such sons, 
in any county south of 28®, it will undoubt- 
edly become a profitable article of cultiva^ 
tion. lu view of the large quantity of thii 



the best authority as to the future prosjpect I ^'"t annually imported, it is recommended 

of our state in the production of all thc.ae that more strenuous efforts be made to intro- 

luxurics of life. From long observntion, the <^"ce and extend it wherever it may be done, 

writer is convinced, that while abundant op- Too rich a 8<jil cannot be had, and cultivator! 

portunity exists for employment in producing f bould look well to manuring wherever there 

some of the great stanles of commerce, Na- i« «°y deficiency of strength in the soil. The 

ture, with a bountiful hand, has also provided Everglades, whenever drained, will furni»h a 

a sufficiency of soil, from which to obtain all large amount of soil adapted to the plant; 

the necessaries requisite for the wants of the ao" "nay we not confidently look forward to 

settlement. Gentlemen of worth, who have *^^® period when so great a luxury shall be 

beon long residents of Florida, are well aware furnished to the neighboring cities from our 

that previous to the Indian war, by which own utate ? 

our simthern counties were depopulated, the Officers of the army, employed during the 

sweet orange tiee was found in many of those Indian war in the Everglades, report having 

counties: as Orange, St. Lucie, Dade, and visited a largo island known as Sam Jones, 

HilUborongh. in vigorous growth, and bear- on which was a large and beautiful growth 

ing bountifully their peculiarly rich and liis- of bnnana and cocoa-nuts, of the correctness 

cious fruit. These trees were mostly de- of which there is no room for doubt; and 

stroyi'd during that memorable period ; and ^^7 °ot this be taken as a test of the impor- 

the great uncertainty as to the safety of life tanco we should attach to that extensive re- 

and property, has since prevented much at- gion, now the pwperty of Florida? 

tentiou to that, or any other branch of culti- Cocoa-nuts are found to be adapted to 

vatiou. There is now, however, in progress nearly all our varieties of soil, and may be 

of growth, several young and thrifty orange rais^ in tbe greatest abundance with the 

groves at Indian River, Tampa, Manatee, and necessary care of planting. This article hss 

other places, proving the soil and climate been sadly overlooked, for the reason that the 

well adapted to the production of that most plaiit requires some nine years* growth before 

profitable, and always desirable luxury. ^t yields any fruit. But this should never be 

It is only requisite that citizens should considered as a reason why it should be ne- 

cnter the land, clear it, and plant their trees, gjected. I.iet every person who clears a 

keeping them clear of all other gn)wth fi)r a pi^ce of ground, put into it a few of these 

space of about six years, aud they may enjoy valuable plants, and in a few years we shall 

a harvest as rich as a choice vein in Califor- ^"^ them important as a source of revenue 

nia. But it will b« asked, what will enable *o the state. Neighborhoods near the salt 

persons to live through these six years with- water are found most desirable for them, and 

out capital T The answer is, that in none of >» the«e locations they will soon, by the rapid 

these southern counties is there a spot where unfolding of their elegant fan-like leaves, add 

the spontaneous products of the earth and beauty to the scene, and at the proper time, 

water do not afford a very comfortable live- * never-failing, and almost never-ending 

llhor)d. without what may be calle<] labor in wnrce of profit will be the result 

obtaining them ; and we need not point out In regard to the culture of sugar in South 

to the man of industry and enierprise, the ad- Florida, it is well known that the seasons are 

vantage thus couferred, while he, with sys- *^ ^^^*^ from four to six weeks longer than 




ready and proj .... ^^ v - 

The banana, the plantain, and various bilityof frosts, it has been conceded that they 

other fruits, are being successfully cultivated jo*© at least one crop out of every four ; for 

at various points ; and when we take into ^° what they consider a favorable season, they 

considerntion the fact that the soil of South """o comoeUed to commence erinding their 

Florida is so various, presenting here a black ^°® early in October, and before the cane 

vegetable mould, there a yellowish clay soil, matures. In the counties of Levy, Heroaodo, 

and again light sandy loara, or clear sand, it Orange and Hillsborongh, (to say nothing of 
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the couuties further south, where the aeason 
is still later,) they do not commence grinding 
until the last port of November ; and at the 
last season, the planters on the Mauiteu did 
not finish until the middle of February, giv- 
ing them three months to gather their sugar 
crops in. A planter last year made, on the 
Manitee, thirty thousand pounds of sugar 
from ten and one-eighth acres. The cane ma- 
tures and tasseU there every season, which is 
conclusive proof, that no other part of the 
United Stales possesses the same advantages 
for the culture of cane. There is, beyond a 
doubt, in the counties of Levy, Hernando, 
Orange and HilUliorough, at least 170,000 
acres of the best sugar lands in the United 
States, entirely uncultivated. 

We feel that we have already made this 
communication of a somewhat lengthy cha- 
racter, yet we are constrained, in justice to 
two other branches of employment, in prose- 
cution of which South Florida has a large 
interest, to devote some further space to a 
cursory glance at their respective merits and 
advantages. The first is the great interest of 
cattle-raising. Already has this branch be- 
come of great importance, and may be greatly 
extended, for which there is abundant range 
in the lower counties. In some oi these couu- 
ties there are no cattle at all, as iu Dade, al- 
though the range is of the freshest kind du- 
ring the entire year. A mobt desirable market 
for large numbers cau be had at the Bahamas 
and Went India Islands, and at Key West. 
The proximity of Miami (with an excellent 
harbor) to these places, would give a very 
great advantage in supplying those markets 
with beef, not only on account of the distance 
and expense, but the beef would be in much 
better condition than after the long pa<«sage 
now made from Tampa, Pensacola, New-Or- 
leans, and other places, from which their 
supply is now obtained. We make the sug- 
gestion, iu the hope that persons who now 
nave large stocks m the northern part of the 
state and in Georgia, may profit thereby, as 
the price of cattle in those island markets 
may be estimated at twenty dollars per head 
for two year old steers, and thirty to forty 
dollars for those of three years and upwards. 
It is presumed that at the preseut session of 
the General Assembly, an apprapriatiou will 
be made to open a road from Indian River to 
that point, when all the diflficulties now ex- 
isting will be removed, and cattle will doubt- 
less soon be driven there; very many of which 
would find a ready sale to persons settled at 
that place, who are now entirely without any, 
owing to the great difficulty of penetrating 
the hammocks, and crossing the streams 
which intersect the entire region from the 
Miami to Hillsborough River. 

In a country where the best of pine timber 
is growing io such abundance, and whose 
geographical features preseut such great ad- 
Taotages for transportiiig it to market, it 



would be superfluous for os to dwell npon iti 
importance, as furnishing a ready and certun 
reward for the investment of capital and Is* 
bor, either in converting it into lumber, or ia 
the production of turpentine. It is remaiked, 
with some degree of pride, that our state it 
exporting considerable lumber and turpeo- 
tine; but where one is engaged iu either of 
these brunches of business, there should be 
at least twenty. I'here is ample room and 
scope for this increase ; and with our ready 
access to the coast, this should be the great- 
est exporting state, for these two important 
articles of commerce, in the Union. There 
has never been devcited to these impurtaut 
branches of industry anything like the atten- 
tion they demand ; and our state is siill ^adly 
in want of saw-mills th> oughout her leuglU 
and breadth, save perhaps at one or two 
points, as at Peusacolu and Jack«ouviIle. 
With the abundant supply of t mber, we 
hope soon to see enterprising men eu{.'age in 
reaping the harvest that is presented every- 
where throughout South Florida, where there 
is not, at this day, within our knowledge, t 
solitary saw-mill. 

Turpentine-making is receiving some at- 
tention in the western part of the state, 
where its profits are so large as to draw off 
attention from the culture of cotton, even 
at high prices ; and when we co!i<iJ« 
the enormous consumption of rosin aud tor- 
pontine, and the large extent tf> which thev 
may be produced in South Florida alone, we 
need only l{H)k to an accession of laborer* io 
this productive field, ft>r it to become a most 
valuable and important resource of the fXzie. 
We have made industrious researches after 
some authentic tabular statements in regard 
to the heat and cold of South Floritl-j, ami 
the only one within access is a series of ob- 
servations made by the lale Dr. Perriue. it 
Indian Key. during several years tolloviibS 
in30. At that place, in latitude al»oiii il 
! degrees north, the average range of the iher- 
I mometer, during a series of years, was foutd 
to be 76 degrees, and never descend iuf lo 
freezing point. The entire regi(»n, embntciiif 
all south of latitude 28 degrees, may be 
claimed as entirely exempt from frost, ''e^ 
sons now living at Key WeRt, Miami. Tamps, 
and other places, and who have been maay 
years in Florida, have never known a suffi- 
cient degree of cold toiujnre the most deli- 
cate plants. With such mildness of climate. 
and a widely extended primitive s*iil, may 
we not expect, as we have certainly every 
reason for hope, that South Florida will stwo 
become, what Providence in its wicdom 
seems so emphatically to have designed it to 
be, the Garden of America T 

In glancing over this view of South Flonda. 
we are forced to one conviction, that with 
such great and imporUnt advanUges of cli- 
mate — such varieties of soil, covered with » 
spontaneous growth of producu of gretut 
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valne than manj that are now being cnlti- 
▼aled in other states — with her streams and 
bays abounding with every variety of fish 
and turtle — her forests enlivened by all the 
varieties of game common to the South ; — 
with these and other advantages, we look to 
the future history of Florida with conscious 
pride. believin<^ that her conrse is onward ; 
and that it in only necessary that she arise in 
her yonthfnl might, and put forth her ener- 
f?ies. to show to the world, that within her 
borders exists that which will make her one 
of the brightest stars in the galaxy of states. 
Our citizens have only to employ the means 
with which they are abundantly provided, 
for the construction of rail-road and steam- 
boat routes within and around our borders, 
by which tbey will remove one of the great 
obstacles to immigration, and soon we shall 
find our promising state the recipient of a 
thrifty and prosperous people. Other states 
well understancl the importance of creating 
facilities for travel ; and knowing its influence 
in extending ta thinly populated regions the 
benefits of emigration, have made it a promi- 
nent p>licy to encourage all such enterprises; 
and shall we not profit by their numerous 
examples? There is much capital now 
within our state that could be thus very pro- 
fitably employed. And we would suggest a 
liberal policy towards the encouragement of 
all capitalists, who, with the laudable desire 
to shorten the route between our great north- 
ern cities and the Mexican Gulf, propose to 
construct rail-roads across our state tor that 
object. The speedy accomplishment of such 
enterprises cannot but result greatly to tho 
prosperity of otjr state. 

FLORIDA— Climate, Etc.— It will be 
remembered that in 1838, Dr. Henry Perrine, 
XT. S. consul at Campeachy. addressed a 
number of interesting letters to government 
relating to the various species of tropical 
plants of great value, capable of being do- 
mesticated and yielding abundant returns in 
Florida. Some of them were addressed to 
the committee of agriculture in Congress. 
Dr. Perrino urged the establishment of a 
nursery for these plants in the peninsula of 
Florida, and argued enthusiastically for the 
ultimate effects upon that territory and the 
Union. A favorable report upon his me- 
morial was prepared by Senator Lynn, of 
Missouri. 

Without pausing to discuss tho matters 
involved in this transaction, it is sufficient 
to note some of the points that were chiefly 
urged. It waa stated that the tenderest 
plants of the tropics would flourish in 
Florida ; that this unimproved territory will 
sustain. productive plants for food, medicine, 
and art, which grow in air, water, on rocks 
, or trees, in marshes or moving sands ; that 
the tropical regions may be improved for all 
cpecies of vegetation. Of plants to be 



introduced, is mentioned caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber ; the cochineal nourishing 
species of prickly pear and others ; the 
fibrous agaves, yielding sisal hemp ; tea 
plant, which will thrive m the arid soils of 
the tropics, and might be produced profitably 
at one half the rates levied on foreign teas ; 
mulberry tree, of Manilla ; indigo, already a 
wild plant ; the grape vine of Campeachy, 
which on the poorest calcareous soils of 
Florida might yield fruit to ripen in every 
month of every year ; coficc, tobacco, sugar, 
black pepper, pimento, cloves, cinnamon, 
ginger, pine-apple, medicinal roots, etc., etc. 
Whatever may be thought of Dr. Perrine's 
views in relation to Florida, whether wild 
and impracticable, or capable of being at all 
carried out, one thing is very certain, his 
letters are most interesting and full of ma- 
terial. We present his tables of tempera- 
ture and rain, from many observations : 



TEMPCBATUaE. 



KcyWMt 



H»nuui 



K«y WMt 



M«aa 



January.... 6« 71 July 82 80 

Februar>'.. .70 75 Au^fuat. . .81 80 

March 73 77 Sept 77 79 

April 75 78 October... 74 75 

May 79 81 Nov 70 72 

June 81 81 

January 28-29, 1836, coldest night ever 
known, thermometer falls to 44 degrees ; the 
greatest heat is 90 degrees. 



Four years. 



FALL OP RAJS. 
• • • • 4/ •vO , 



Key W«at 
..31,389 



But wc give the paper promised in the 
opening paragraph : 

Tho climate of East Flori\3a will bo con- 
sidered in this place, only in so far as 
relates to the vegetable productions. In thia 
respect it has been spoken of in extravagant 
terms, from which it might be supposed that 
every kind of vegetable growth, indigenous 
to all regions between Hudson*s Bay and 
Cape Horn, flourish alike, side by side, 
spontaneously. But the climate has been 
praised, in an especial manner, as proper for 
all the tropical staples and fruits. A Mr. 
Carver is quoted by one writer, as saying : 
" So mild is the winter that the most deli- 
cate vegetables and plants of the Caribbce 
islands experience not the least injury from 
that season;" and a Mr. William Stock is 
made to say, •* This country will produce all 
the tropical plants and staples by the side of 
those belonging to a northlBrn climate." It 
is proposed to notice the winter climate of 
ICast Florida. 

In the year 1765, John Bartram states, that 
*' on the 3d of January, being on the St. 
John's River, north of Lake George, the ther- 
mometer was at 26®, wind N. W., the ground 
was frozen an inch thick on the banks ; thff 
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was the fatal night that dcstrojcil the lime, 
citron, and banana trees in St. Augustine/' 
Williams says : '* In 1774, there was a snow 
storm, which extended over most of the 
territory. In February, 182*2, the cold was 
■o intense in West Florida, that all the fruit 
trees were killed to the ground ; but this 
■eason was comparatively mild in East 
Florida. On the contrary, East Florida suf- 
fered exceedingly from a violent frost on the 
6th of April, 1828 ; on this bitter night crops 
of cotton, corn, and fruits were all destroyed. 
The thermometer at Six Mile Creek, on the 
St. John's, stood at 27^, and the ice made an 
inch thick. The crops of corn and cotton 
were cut off as far south as Tomoko. Dur- 
ing the month of February, 1835, East 
Florida was visited by a frost, much more 
■evcre than any before experienced. A 
■evere north-west wind blew ten days in 
succession, but more violent for about three 
days ; during this period the mercury sank 
seven degrees below zero. The 8t. John's 
River was frozen several rods from the shore, 
and all kinds of fruit trees were killed to the 
ground ; many of them never started again, 
even from the roots. Frost is felt at some 
seasons in every part of Florida, though not 
usually below latitude 27-*." Vignolcs says : 
**The nipping of the white frost is occa- 
■ionally felt so far as the extreme capes of 
Florida, though not an annual visitant." 
Beluw, the lowest degrees, in the years 
mentioned, at several points^'onthe peninsula, 
are given. In the years omitted, no obser- 
vations have been published : 

St. Augustne. lat 29o 50' ; 1826, 33<> ; 
1828, 30- ; 1830, 30^ ; 1841, 24^ ; Pilatka. 
lat. 29^ 38'; 1840, 28^ ; 1841, 27®; Fort 
King, lat. 20° 12' ; 1841, 22 '^ Farry gives 
the annual ranc^o of the thermometer at 
Fort King, as follows : max. 10.j<', min. 27^, 
range 78°. Tampa, lat. 27o 48' ; 182C, 23° ; 
1827, 2fi° ; 18J8, 40° ; 1829, 28^ ; 1830, 30^ ; 
1840,38^; 1841, 30°. Sarrasota, lat. 27^ 
20'; February, 1841.30". 

From the above, it is evident that the 
coast of Florida has a much milder climate 
than the interior ; for Fort King, which is 
more than half a degree south of St. Augus- 
tine, has nevertheless a much more severe 
climate, as will be still farther shown. In 
February, 1841, the frost was so severe on 
Pease Creek, in lat. 28° , for several nights 
in succession, that thick ice was formed, 
an 1 the horses' hoofs clattered on the frozen 
gt'und as loudly as at the North in the 
•evere cold of November. No observations 
were made with the thermometer. This 
frost must have extended several miles 
lower, or at least to lat. 27*^, as it is seen 
that on the wiestcrn coast, (in a milder cli- 
mate,) at Sarrasota, (lat. 27«» 20*,) the ther- 
mometer was down to 30°. The Atlantic 
eoMt hat also a much milder winter climate 



than the Gulf coast, as is evident from the 
following table, which shows the mean 
annual range of temperature at the per- 
manent military stations in £ast Florida : 

Mat. Via. Ba^ 

St. Auirustlnc, Atlantic, lat. SO© SV. 92*» . 39« 5> 
Fort Kinir (interior.) lat. 99* ly. . . .105 . . fl 79 
Tanipa, Gulf, iat. 27« 48* 02 .. » . . 57 

It appears, then, that the winter climate 
of the coast on the Gulf is more severe than 
that of the Atlantic coast, and that of the 
interior is more severe than either. The 
eastern coast is warmer in winter thui the 
interior, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
Gulf stream ptassins northward through the 
straits of Florida. But whatever the canse, 
it is certain that the cold of the interior is 
much more severe than on the coast, and 
that the winter weather is colder on the 
western than on the eastern side of the 
peninsula. Scarcely a year passes at Tampa 
Bay without ice, and the bodies of the oranee 
trees are all seared from the efiects of the 
cold winds. I trust it has been mzdt 
apparent that tropical fruits and staples will 
not flourish above lat. 27**, notwithstanding 
the stories of Mr. Carver, and the reports 
floating up and down in the writings of 
travelers and speculators ; and Williams 
makes the parallel of 27** the limit for tropi- 
cal productions. 

It is onl^ below the 27th degree of latitude, 
(constituting South Florida *• tropical" is a 
misnomer designed to mislead, for no part 
of the territory is within the tropics,) if at 
all, that the tropical fruits can be raised to 
any degree of perfection. Cut a small part 
of South Florida is entirely exempt from 
frosts, except it be the southernmost islands 
and points, which are, with very little 
exception, both dry and barren. The guava, 
plantain, banana, lemon, lime, citron, date, 
man^o, cocoa, <&c., can be raised in South 
Florida, and perhaps the pine-apple and 
some other West India fruits. But nearly the 
whole of South Plorida is occupied by the 
Everglades. ** South of latitude *28**/' say* a 
recent writer, *' Florida consists of a vast 
morass called the Everglades." " That part 
of the Peninsula of East Florida," says 
AVilliams, that '* lies south of the 28th de- 
gree of latitude, declines toward the centre 
in the form of a dish, the border of which it 
raised toward the coast. This vast basin is 
filled with marshes, wet savannas, inter- 
sected by extensive lakes and lagoons, form- 
ing a labyrinth, which, taken together, is 
called the Everglades/' Behind Cape Florida 
it approaches within twelve nailes of the 
coast, it then passes round to near Cape 
Sable, and up the western coast. All this 
country, (not including the eastern coast of 
the peninsula,) containing the district al- 
lotted to the Indians, has hean oflicially 
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pronounced by Gen. Worth as of no value ; i Physician," made use of the following Ian- 
and the only part of the narrow belt of land ; guagc : 

Burrounding the Everglades, which is of the • u ^ j. ^^w established beyond a doubt, that tW 
least consequence, is that on the eastern ! Sea Inland, or Ions staple cotton (ttie productioD of 
coast. On the narrow strip surroundinir the wluch ha» heretofore been conluied to a few small 
T..— »i„ 1— .11^...:..^ f«« »iw. ».^<,«.«* fi,J» »Ka IslnndH in South Carohna and Georgia.) will grow 
Everglailes, allowing for the present that the ,„jurianily ercn in the very centre of the pSnlm- 

80utht>rn and western portions are of tome sola. A sujierior quality of this article has beea 
value, uiust be raised all the tropical pro- produced ou the Suwanee, and in the very centre 

ducion. of Florida It can be «.ea by a "^p^orn^-kJrrnrdllu'JI rrth'u'SlJL".^^-..:!^!; 
glance at the map that the quantity ot cul- irregular position of East Florida. The importance 
tivatablc land below the limit of black frost which the production of this raluable niaplc most 
10 small indeed. It is said that the Everglades K»^« t" Ea.st Florida, will be duly eHiimated when tt 
, , . , T^ .. .. r 'i' ^i. 18 considered thai It can be cult Ivaied there w^ithout 

can bo drained. It matters not ; tor it they | ^Y^^ ^^r of eompctuhn. The few islands in Soutk 
arc, they will be as worthless as before, on i Carolina and Georgia which yield this staple, are 
account of their insalubrity. , "o^ *** nearly worn out, that their average product 

•^ 1 per acre does not exceed one hundred and flfty 

Some space will now be devoted to the pounds, and there in no other portion of the United 

ff^eral productions of East Florida. i states, with the exception of East Florida, where tt 

c.>-^- »,k^.^ »K« <,..«!;«» «!• *k» ioTi<i »;ii can bo produced. Neither can it be produced in 

fi^Mg'ar, where the quality of the land will ^^^^, ^^ j,gypt, or in India ; and It is more than 

allow of Its cultivation, is undoubtedly the probable that there is in no part of the world a conn- 
most certain crop among the staples, try of much extent, so well adapted, both in climate 

Florida i, .up*rior.o Louisiana for the sugar ■ -V^' U l^VCl^^^ ^r.^lZt^: t:.X 
cnltivation in this respect — the season is the northern portion of East Florida, which is the 
long4>r, which allows the cane to ripen least adapted to the production of tropical staples, 
higher before the occurrence of frost. Vig- ' j» |>«tujr suited than any other part of the territory 
_ *? 1. 1* • L »i- /■ * *i *. *i , to the cultivation ot Sea Island cotton." 

Doles says : " It is perhaps the fact that the , 

exhausting vegetation of this article may not I He says, in another place : **If we culti- 
allowaprotitableplantingofitupon the same vatc an acre of sncmid-rate pine land in Sea 
lands, more than two or three years in sue- Island cotton (a staple which grows every- 
cession ; yet, as it tnay be raised on the pine whore in East Florida), the average product 
lands, a change of fields is easy, and at- will be throe hundred pounds, which, at the 
tended with but little comparative trouble ; average price of twonty-five cents, will 
and by suffering the lands to lie fallow, or | amount to seventy-five dollars, which ex- 
by a judicious succession of crops, it will not i ceeds the yield of South Carolina in this, its 
require a very extensive tract to establish a most valuable staple." 

sugar plantation. Perhaps it may be thought . [ deny that Sea Island cotton can be rai»> 
that Florida presents but little to tempt the ' cd in the interior of East Florida at all. Now 
large sugar planter: granted, but it is for mv authority. Williams, the eulogist of 
undoubted that if the culture of the cane ! Florida, whose testimony is therefore the 
should be adopted on a small scale, the labor more valuable for my purpose, says : 
would be amply repaid.*' The rich swamps j ,„ ,. . '. ., . ^ 

and hanjrnocf / afrer having been properly , ^^.^^J^lt^iS^Z'S^^^i^lforl^Zy 
prepared, will doubtless raise sugir crops in sometimes be made at some distance in the countrr, 
succession, but the pine lamls will soon be- yet they are uncertain, and always degenerate in 
4*amf «»vhaiifit«.1 nii.l wArrhl«B« iinloxM proportion to their distance from the sea. Oar 
conie exhausted and worthless, unless [slaiuls and coa.st are made up of the debris of sea 

Highly manured. 1 he plantations of uen- ghflls, a small portion of clay and vegetable matter, 
erals Clinch and M'Intosh, near Fort Draiio, ' with a laree portion of silicious sand. The larfisr 

which were never considered of inferior soil [»*« '''"^""'""nv M.riF^tJf ir I*'^^!^/ Ml'Ah«7;J^f 
,.,,„.,, , . , lanior is usually the crop of cotton, but the less or 

compared with tlorida land in general, were ^^.j-^. matters contained in the soil, the liner and 

exhausted at the time they were abandoned. ' more glossy will be the staple of the cotton, and no 

Williams says : •* All our good la ndjt produce j ki»«i «** imnum has been found that will increase 

.„ •^1, ** , * I .. the quuntitv, without, at the same time, injuring the 

•ugar-cane as well as any other crop, and it ^^^^^^\^y ^f the cotton, except it bo sea-weeds, or 

It more certain and more valuable, in most ' marsh mud." 

Sl'^r/L, .^'i*!.?.' '.*'!!;!u'=!" "• r,^":!^ "1 \ The best punters do not average more 



glutting the market with sugar." But he is in 
great error when he says that cane is cuiti- 
▼ated with more ease than corn, because it 



than three cacres of cotton to the hand. The 
best land will produce, in good seasons, one 



^«.eu wiui more ease mail corn, oncaus,. u j^^,^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^„j ^^^ j^ '^^^^^^ half that 
does not require so much hoeing. j ^^^^^-^^ ^^^ ^^ depended on. The value of 

CoUon. — So many errors have been propn- 1 this crop depends, more than any other, on 
gated in relation to the culture of this article, I the manner in which it is handled and put 
especially the Sea Island variety, that a more ; up for market. The crop is liable to many ac- 
extended notice will be taken of it than ! cidcnts. The caterpillar sometimes destroys 
would otherwise be necessary. Several whole fields in one night. The red bug 



months since, a writer in the National 
LUelligencer, with the signature of *'A 



Eierces the pod and discolors the cotton, and 
cavy winds destroy the pods ; besides, it is 
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a tedious crop to clear and prepare for mar- 
ket. It ouffht never to be cultivated on lands 
that will produce sugar or tobacco, but to be 
confined to light hammock lands within the 
range of the sea breezes. The Mexican, a 
green-seed cotton, is still cultivated in the 
country. High oak land is the only kind 
which produces this crop to advantage, and 
at the price now given, it does not, in Flori- 
da, pay the expense of cultivation. 

Sea Island Cotton can perhaps be culti- 
vated on a few of the Florida islands, and on 
a narrow strip of land on the Eastern coasts 
about Indian River. This remains to be de- 
termined. It cannot be raised in the other 
parts of the territory, and least of all in the 
northern portions of East Florida, which are 
the least adapted to the production of Florida 
staples. It cannot be raised in the vcr}' 
centre of the Peninsula. In the cotton mar- 
ket, Florida and Upland cottons are always 
classed alike, and as bringing about the same 
price. I do not believe that the " second-rale 
pine lands'^ will produce *'an average of 
three hundred pounds" of any kind of cot- 
ton "per acre." Williams says that *'the 
best lands will produce, in good seasons, one 
bale to the hand, but in general, one-half 
that quantity can be depended u{>on," and 
that " the best planters do not average more 
than three acres to the hand." From the 
" best land," then, in " good seasons," ac- 
cording to Williams, one acre will produce 
150 pounds (allowing the bale to contain 450 
pounds), which, at 9 cents per lb. (a high 
price), amounts to $13 50. Allowing 600 
pounds to the bale, the product of one acre 
(200 pounds) is Sl8. Even if we allow the 
whole 300 pounds per acre, the product will 
amount to only $27, and at 8 cents (a fair 
price, a great one though), to only $24, in- 
•tead of l75, as set forth by " A Physician.*' 
Any one may see by the price current for 
the last two or three years, that Flori(|a cot- 
tons have brought only 7}^ and 8 cents. So 
much for Florida Sea Island cotton, which 
cannot be raised in the interior, and on but 
a small portion of the coast, if at all. 

FLORIDA. — Thk Everglades op Flori- 
da, AND THE Prospect ok reclaiming them 
INTO Gardens for Every Variety of the 
Fruits of the Tropics, &c. — We have, up- 
on three occasions, presented to the readers 
of the Review elaborate sketches of Florida, 
historically and productively, in almost every 
interesting particular. Our first paper (vol. 
iv, 38 p.) was based upon the History by Dr. 
Monette, and the United States Census of 
1840 ; the second (in the same volume, p. 
245), upon the Report to Congress by Dr. 
Henry rerrine, and private information ; the 
third was the able production of E. R. Fair- 
banks, Esq., one of the citizens of that state, 
and is the leading article of oar fifth volume. 



These sketches have left little yet to be pw- 
scnted in regard to Florida that is truly in- 
structive and valuable, except what we have 
been fortunate enough to find in a volume en- 
titled ** Everglades of the Peninsula of Flor- 
ida," and for which the country is indebtfd 
mainly to the efforts of the Hon. J. D. AVcs- 
cott, jr., who has kindly furnished us a copy. 

The volume contains first, a Report (t^m 
the Committee on Public Lands, urpinj: a 
donation, by government, to the ^tate of 
Florida, of the Everglades existing in the 
southern part of the peninsula, of irnnifn.se 
extent, filled with islands and covered with a 
large sheet of water, on condition thai they 
be drained and reclaimed. The cummittrc 
present a letter from Mr. "Walker, Stcn^ 
tary of the Treasury, approving the BUffgfft- 
tion, and from the Commissioner of ihe 
Land Oflfice, to the same eflfect. From tbi^ 
last, it appears that the whole area of the 
Everglades is about 7,800,000 acres of land 
and water, of which 4,300,000 are always 
inundated and incapable of reclsroation. 
1,000,000 acres only occasionally covered 
and of doubtful recovery — and the remain- 
ing 2,500,000 acres are considered inferior 
and for a great part valueless, although not 
inundated. 

In the tract proposed to be cede<l, lies the 
grant already made to Dr. Perrinc of 23.000 
acres, and the Alagoii claim, under ^ipani«lI 
grant, covering two-thirds of the territory, 
but not considered at all valid. 

"The project of reclaiming the ETergUdes." nn 
the Commissioner, •• if succesxAil, may irclaim/j' 
cultivation within the limits uf the proposed eront 
about one million of acre* of those land:* do« 
covered with water, some continually, and the rrsh 
due occasionally only. It cannot l>e expected to rt- 
claim but a part of the Everglades ; a part of tk 
Atscenahoofa, or big cypress swamp, a part of tbr 
Ualpaliokee swamp, and the akin of poor lands ob 
the margin of the glades, covered with water sonw 
months in every year, and which Is very t^arrea- 
Much of the subaqueous lands w^ill still remain in- 
undated, and no one can expect that the parts ibs 
are so drained can all t>e made suaceptiblc of calti- 
vaiion." 

The bill before Congress makes the %w& 
depend upon these conditions : 1. That tbf 
state shall, in two years, commence a seriff 
of drains and canals for drauiinj; purpose*; 
for decreasing the waters of Lake Okeecbo- 
bee, &c. ; for draining the Everglades b^ 
tween that lake and the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, so that, if practicable, a conmiunica- 
tion may be made by such canals for ve»srU 
between the Atlantic and Gulf waters, aixi 
the whole bo completed in ten vears. 2- 
That one thirty-sixth part of the 'said land* 
be reserved for public school purposes for the 
inhabitants thereof 3. That govemiuent 
shall have alternate sections of such lands 
south of the line as have been completely 
surveyed, &c. 

The most important point, hcywerer, in tbe 
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conditions of transfer, is that the surplus of; and actually undertook it, and some of the 
the lands embraced, after defraying all ex- works, it is supposed, were discovered in 
pcnscs, etc., of reclaiming, shall constitute a the late Indian war. During the British 
perpetual fund for educationiil purposes, etc. ; possession of Florida, De Brahni, an expe- 
Of this feature we express our warm ap- ' rienced engineer, made surveys of the east- 



proval. 

The proposed donation to Florida resem- 
bles, very much, that which was made to 



em coast, and some of his maps, notes, etc., 
arc in the collections of Peter Force, Esq., 
at Washington, and many others among the 



Louii:i.ina, at the last Congress, of a vast ; papers lately brought over from England by 
body of swamp lands, several millions of : Massachusetts. 

acres, supposed to be within the power of ! The Everglades extend from the southern 
recovery without great expense, and to be , margin of hake Okeechobee some ninety 
very valuable for agricultural purposes when I miles to Cape Sable, the southern extremity 
80 reclaimed. Doubtless, inuuediate steps ; of the peninsula of Florida, and are in width 
will be taken by the Legislature of the state ; from thirty to filly miles. Their waters are 
in the premises ; and we desire an opportuni- fresh, and are in depth from one to six feet, 
ty of expressing here our ardent nope that ! Lake Okeechobee is a large body of water, 
the edwcational feature of the Florida act ; thirty miles in diameter, and subject to con- 
will be imitated, and thiit a large tract of the j tiimal overflow. The geology of the south- 
reclaimed lands — one half-million acres, at I ern i>ortion of the peninsula comprises 
least — will be reserved forever. The pro- oolitic lime rock, filled with shells and corals, 
ceeds of this /a/i(2/(/7?rf will sufiico forScnooL j porous, easy of excavation, and on exposure 
and L^vivKRsiTY purposes. The Legislature j to the air hardens and becomes useful for 
of Louisiana will then have an opportunity building purposes. It contributes to the fer- 
of endowing, in a manner becoming of the tility of the soil. Along the eastern verge 
noble nistitution that was in contemplation > of the glades are spots of wet and black prai- 
of the Convention which framed our present ! rie land, and also between them and the 
Constitution, and which was to be located in | sea. Other spots are covered with pine 
the city of New-Orleans. It can make tliis ' trees, imbedded in a dark soil of vegetable 
Univkksitt one of the proudest and most ! mould. Dry hammocks exist, too, with van- 



distinguished seats of learning in America, 
and thronged with students from half the 
Confederacy — from the neighboring islands 



ous descriptions of trees. These lands 
would all be valuable. 

To reclaim the Everglades and the neigh- 



and Mexico — if this scheme be but carried boring swamps, it is proposed to tap the 
outj amd. tUiii, too^ icithuut one cento/ expense \lAike Okeechobee by canals, etc., as its 
to the sfnfe. The grant from government is j waters are supposed to be elevated at least 
a pure gratuity, and it becomes a liberal pco- . twelve feet above the waters which shall 
pic like ours to use it for such elevated pur- i furnish an outlet and a reservoir, and the 
poses. Without such endowment, the Uni- | whole expense at the highest figure is put 
versity must degenerate into a mere grammar ' down about $500,000. 

■chool, which its literary and scientific de- ! « \vhatever may bo," savs Mr. Smith, " the Intent 
partmenrs are now in great danger of doing, and dormant resourrrs oY this region ; however 
dcsinte of the handsome structures that have «»*»' the capability of it« beiuu advaniageouMly im- 
Knnn ix*o.n\^\ o«.t «-« ;« ,^.»».„<><. \ « «« iProvcd, BUd however valuable it maybe made by 
been erectcnl, and are m progess. An en- i \^^ enien»rl«e, eneriry and Industrv of the Aineriran 

dowment of one-half or one-quarter million. a^riculturiMt, if enrouraued, or even aiven a fair 




be sustained, including halls, observatories, ' minion of the Spaniards, who possesned little agri- 

Ubraries. cabinets, apparatus, and needy ^»»'»'«»1, enterprise, and whose attention was 

, , r L I 1- • directed elsewhere ; during the short period it was 

•cholar.s, of whom any number may be in- in ihe hands of the English, suffering not merely 

atructed free, houuiana would have just : llrom neglect, but pressed down by the most iiiiquit- 

reason to be proud of such, an institution in ou« P«l'cy • <>p»» 't» discovery by Ponce dc Leon to 

fc*»T rr/»if c\\ '* t'**' presimt day, wuh but brief exi-eptions, the 

ncr greai ciij . «, . , ,, t> i • theatre ofsavage war, and bloodshed and desolation; 

But to return to Florida, Mr. Bucking- in the eighty years preceding its acquisition by the 

ham Smith, who was employed by govern- United states, twice changing owners, inhabitants 

««ianf :» laA-r »/» ^*r,n^\r^ ^\-^^nr»1*»ni^,„„^^ and pollcy ; for soHie timc thc resort of tlie rovors of 

inent, m 1847, to make a recannoissancc j^e wa, or the little less scrupulous cruisers of the 

of the Lverjrlades, etc., makes a report, | nwny different flags which the revolutions of the 

from which we digest many important parti- present century occasioned : and, w hen acquired by 

culars. It appears that there is a faint tra- ">« i;nited States. .'»»«'«"«;J_«« -iJ"/;! ZLlvT^ 
.,.. .1 i. • J * 1*1 »i- bounds to the Scminoles they failed to remove or 
dition the i^paniards contemplated more than gubdue, it would have been wondrous indeed, had 
a century ago the draining of the Everglades, I it become more important, in any respect, than it is 
' now generally regarded." 

! PVTl*"' "^"^ T 'Ik' educational movement I rpj^ ^ f government has not been 

Mt forth at large under the head of "Commercial ui r i* • *u ^*»i«»««»f ^r c^.,*k T?i^ 

EdacaUon In Univeraltlet." tavorably felt in the settlement of bouth r lo- 
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rida, and the whole number of whites on the 
peninsula now, below the northern part of 
the Everglades, docs not exceed fifty. At 
Key West there are about 2000, and occa- 
sional settlements on other keys. 

During the Florida war, the butcheries 
of the Indians, the murder of government 
officers and of Dr. Perrine, drove nearly ail 
the settlers to Key West ; and the location 
since, of some of the Indians in the penin- 
sula, is calculated to deter settlement for a 
long time. 

The government has commenced at Key 
West and the Tortujjas extensive fortilica- 
tioiis for the protection of the vast commerce 
of the country passing in that quarter, and 
to give us the command of the Gulf, the 
Straits of Florida, and perhaps, eventually, 
by our navy, of the Caribbean sea. A nu- 
merous population in the vicinity of these 
fortifications, is much to be desired; and 
they would, from the character of the coun- 
try, report to the seas and the fisheries, and 
become in the event a nursery of southern 
seamen. Such a population, it is said, 
would diminish the dangers of vessels pass- 
ing along the straits and navigating the 
Gulf, and prevent losses in property, which 
are now more than one million of dollars per 
annum : since more extensive and accurate 
knowledge would thereby be generally ac- 
quired of the reefs and coasts and of their 
continued changes ; and the superior facility 
of obtaining pilots and other aid, that would 
be afforded by such settlements, would be 
valuable safeguards. 

The fisheries of Florida, too, would be 
promoted, which within the last fifteen 
years have become of some consequence, and 
are valued at about $15,000 annually. The 
British have ever eagerly sought a participa- 
tion in these fisheries for the Bahamians. 
The salt resources of the islands and keys 
are equal to the demands of the whole 
Union. 

The Everglades are thus described by Mr. 
Smith : I 

" Imn^inc a vafit lake or fresli water e.\tendinff in 
every direction, from nhore to shore, beyond the , 
rrm'ii of human vi.«<ion — ordinarily unruffled with a : 
ripple on its surface — studded with thousands of ; 
islands, of vorious sizes, from one-fourth of an 
acre to hundreds of acres in area, and which are 
fonerally covered with denne thickets of shrubherj- 
and vines. Occasionally an iidaiid is found with 
lofly pines and palmettos upon it, but oftener they 
are without any ; and not unusually o solitary ma- 
jestic palmetto is seen, the only tree upon an island, 
as if to fruide in approachiuK it, or as a place of sig- 
nal or look out for its former denizens. The sur- 
rounding waters, except in places that at tirst seem 
like channel ways, (but which are not,) are covered 
with tall saw-g;rass, shootinir up its Htraight and 
slender Mtems ttom the shallow bottom of the lake, 
to the heiffht, often, often feet above the surface, and 
cuveriniT all. bnt a few rods around, from your view. 
The water is pure and limpid, and almost imper- 
ceptibly moves, not in partial currents, but, as it 
seems, In a mass, silently and slowly to the south- 
ward. The bouom ot the lake, at the disunee of 



from three to six feet, is rorered with a depont of 
decayed vegetable sulwtance, the accumuUted pro- 
duct of ages, generally two or three fe«t m depth, oa 
the white sand and rock that anderlies it. ovrr iltc 
entire surfkce of the bmsln. The flexible graa, 
bending genUy to the breeie, protects the vaier 
from its influence. Lilies and other aquatic flowers, 
of every variety and hue, are to be seen on fTrrr 
side, in pleasant contrast with the pale gretn of tbe 
saw-grass ; and, as you draw near an islarid, ikc 
beauty of the scene is increased by the rich UAi^t 
and blooming flowers of the wild myrtle and Mxt 
honeysuckle, and other iihrnbs and vines that feae- 
rally adorn its shores. The profoand and wild iMrii- 
tudes of the place— the solemn silence that prm^s 
it, unless broken by the splashing of a paddlf ofibe 
canoe or light battean, with which only can yoa tra- 
verse the Pahayokce, or by the Toiccs of year 
^'compagnons du voyage,** add to a wakenrd'tad 
excited curiosity, feelings bordering on awe. X» 
human being, civilized or savage, inhabits tbr )w- 
eluded interior of the glades. The Seminoles mudc 
in the region between theni and the Gulf. Except 
for an occasional flight of an eagle or a biticra. 
startled by the strange invaders of their prirtcv.w 
for a view of the flshes In the Hhallow waters. ^ 
ing swiftly away th>m your boat as it goes near Is 
them, your eyes would not rest on a lirinc ihir4. 
abiding in this wilderness of " grass-waifn," 
shrubbery and flowers. Reflections u}»on the pain 
history of the regions around you, unbidden, fonv 
themselves upon the visitor to the inlenor of tte 
glades. On these islands, in ages that have knf 
since passed away, the haughty and ferocious CariS 
cacique dwelt. 

•• He and his people were driven fnm their haati 
by more powerful people, who were, in turn, fi- 
pelled by stronger foes. liere the daring and rerk- 
less buccaneer, of later times, came, after hi^ rru« 
for plunder, to revel in safety upon his unhallowed 
spoils. Once in this secluded spot, tbA Cathob 
missionary pursued the heavenly voi-alion of teach- 
ing the benighted pagan the tniths of the f«^- 
and here he sealed his devotion to his Cod bv }ir;d- 
ing up his life to the vengeance of the infidel tifUt 
Part of these glades are now in the allotted district 
of the wily and intrepid Arpiarka, the chief of ttu« 
of his tribe that fought so fiercely and so oKsnait^.T 
in resisting the enforcement of the polit-r t4 tk 
Federal Government of removing them wV«(, aoi 
who finally succeeded in constraining tho I ouri 
States to abandon that policy, nnd to allow tti«m» 
remain still longer on the hunting-gmundii. and ortr 
the graves, of their fathers. The recollection, ilA 
that the sacred name of ** Laguiia del E^pinia i^tt■ 
to*' was given to this region by the Spanish i»- 
coverers, is not without influence upon the vi#ttar 
The efTccts of such a visit to the Pahavokee upm > 
person of romantic imagination, and who tniiaifrt 
his fancies on such subjects, it may be preMUP<^ 
would be somewhat poetic. But if the vijiitor a > 
man of practical, utilitarian tarn of thoogkt. ikf 
first and the abiding impression, is the atter wottl- 
Icssness to civilized man, in its present coodttiA 
for any useful or practical object, of the eniirf l^ 
gion. A solitary inducement cannot now be offn' 
to a decent white man to settle in the interior oitk 
Everglades! Some of the islands mav be fcrUc- 
but their inaccessibility, except by small boats, vd 
the entire isolation fVom society their nutletm 
would have to encounter, would deter ohmc iv3 
(who did not desire to avoid his fellows either fn* 
misanthropy, or fbar of justice for crimes commioni.' 
from making the glades their homestead." 

WTiether the Everfflades can ever bf 
adapted to tho culture of sagar, rice, tobacee< 
cotton or com, is undetermined, ahboofk 
many think that they can. Tropical ta» 
may, however, be cultivated, and thtf r^ 
claimed swamps will possess ad%'antagr> ^ 
any of the above prodacU. The woxi of 
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draininfr would reclaim alao the lands for a East Indies, Africa, now unknown to us, 



hundred miles on the Kissime River, an|d 
those to the north-westward of the lake. 
We agree, therefore, with Mr. Smith : 

** The ritizen, whether in exccntiye or lefislatlve 



could he introduced and cultivated in South 

Florida, etc., etc. 

In a letter of Col. James Gadsden of 

South Carolina, to Hon. R. I. Walker, he de- 
station, oVwUhourcitherr^hoiBu^^^^ in'maiiinif j monstrates the practicability of draining the 
it for cultivation, even if but partially, a region alades, and conceives that it will open to the 

3ual in extent to cither of tlic three smallest states rnU^j ctafo*. t)io n*ilv Tvn*«;/^n «/ K^* *<.*«; 
this confederacy, now as useless as the deserts ' ^"'^^*^ States the only portion ol her tern- 
of Africa, will earn a rich meed of praise from the j tory capable of competing with tropical lati- 
peopie of Florida and of the Union. The Ever- tudos in all those productions which enrich 
gades are now auitable only for the haunt of noj- ^hom. Gen. Jessup concurs in their views, 
lous vermin, or the resort of pestilent reptiles. The i , ,, n^, . ^ . • ^u- ^ r*!. 
•tatcsman whose exertions shaU cause the millions ^"a a"a« • I lie hammocks in this part of the 
of seres they contain, now worse than useless, to 
tsem with the products of acriculturai industry — to 
be changed into a garden, m which can be reared 
many and various exotics, introduced Ibr the flrst 
time for cultivation in the United States— whether 
necensnrien of lifb, or conveniences, or luxuries 
merely ;— that man who thus adds to the resources. 



country are all extremely rich, and would 
soon be converted into sugar plantations. 
The swamps are generally peat swamps, 
which, if drained, would be soon converted 
into olive, lime and orange plantations, and 

wealth and independence Of his couutry-who con' : ^^"7 V"^ cultivated by a numerous vhite 
tributes by such means to the comforut of^ia ft-Uow- ' population, interposed between the free blacks 
men, will merit a high place in public fiivor, not of the West Indies and our slaves. Gen. 



only with his own generatioD<but with posterity." 

The views of the same gentleman in re- 
gard to the action of government in obtain- 



Harney, after some able views upon the 
matter, declares if it does succeed, in less 
than five years that region will have, no 



ins valuable seed, etc., we also indorse to the : doubt, a population of one hundred thousand 
fttll. It is proper, also, that I should advert I souls and more. Our coast in South Flori- 
in this report to a subject intimately con- j da is now extremely exposed in time of war. 
nected with the favorable success of the This population would protect it and afford 
primary undertaking of draining the Ever- 1 security to the whole commerce of the west- 
glades and rendering them capable of being ' em country passing along its shores. There 
cultivated profitably. It is the adoption of ; are other letters from distinguished officers 
necessary measures by the Federal Go- I of the Topographical Engineers, the Army 
Tcrnment for the procurement of exotic ' and Navy, to the same effect. Mr. Sewall, 
plants, seeds and roots, and such produc- , who entered the St. Lucie River from the 
tions as can be reared there for the use of ' sea, speaks of the settlers there as engaged 
the settlers. Whilst the manufacturing, the | in the culture of tropical plants, and the 
commercial, the navigating, the mechanical, : turtle fishery. They are endeavoring to 
and in fine every other interest in society get in pine-apple plants, and many wore 
has been encouraged and fostered, by mea- j already matured. He saw the cocoa-nut, 
cures adopted with a view of affording them guava, lemon, lime, orange, banana, tama- 
direct aid and protection, is it not astonish- rind, etc. Sisal beinp is found wild. Sugar 
ing that the agricultural interest of this cane matures and tassels like corn, a yard 
country has been so entirely neglected. Ex- i long. 

cepting the limited assistance given by the A Committee of the LegisLiture of Flori- 
Patent Office in the procurement and distri- da say : " The United States pay to the 
bution of seeds, scarcely any attention has ' West Indies, to South America, to the 
been bestowed upon this subject by statesmen | Azores, to Portugal, and other tropical 
of later years. The Federal Government, countries, a large amount annually for their 
by means of the navy visiting foreign coun- j products. SouUi Florida is the only part of 
tries, through our ministers and consuls ! the United States where such products can 
■broad, could obtain and distribute properly I be raised. With the exception of eoffee, 
many trees, plants and other productions of: tobacco, sugar, tea, black pepper, it is be- 
the forest, field and ganlen, and introduce lieved, with proper encouragement, an 



them for cultivation in those «parts of the 
United States best adapted to them. It is 
not doubted that 810,000 per annum pro- 
perly applied, and the plants, seeds, roots, 



amount equal to the entire amount imported 
into the United States would be raised in 
South Florida." The arrow root produced 
is equally as nutritious as that of Jamaica or 



etc., distributed among agriculturists and Bermuda. In 1844, 25.000 lbs. were made 
horticulturists, rather than theorists — and in South Florida for shipment. Millions of 
instead of placing them in nurseries and pounds could be annually produced. 
■how gardens in cities, have them sent into The following in regard to the Fishkrif.s 
the appropriate section of the country, would of Florioa, is taken from a report to its 
be a judicious measure. Hundreds of valu- | Legislature : 

able productions from Cuba, West Indies, !.,„., , , w. 

Mexi«,, Yucatan, Ouatemaia South Ame- \ ^;:,Xr:n:k!^riTS:S.'^"dT^:^^i:t 
nca, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicuy, Chma, I each, are now employed in these llsheries. Several 
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homeward voyages, they keep the Flonda 
shore aboard, regnnling the iron-bouixi cnvti 
of Cul>a Htid the Bdhamas as mo«t perilous 
The Florida reefs, extending fi-«iiJi C?ipe 
Florida to the Torliigaa, a dibiauce i>t aboit 
two hundred miles, aubjoct to violent stornw 
and the action of wu} ward curri-nts. have 
jilways proved disastrous t<» oavigaTor* \a that 
regiou. The number of Vf»'^*l* puhlicly 
known to strike uncin them, iiie'niiu.s: m 
well those extricatecl with aa wifhout the aid 
of wreckers, is not less than furiy-eiiili' per 
aubuin, or one in every seven days ue'iirly ; 
but it is confidently Iwlievcd, from r»-lial'le 
sonrces of information po^sesscl by the 
people of the coast, that many oihera strike 
upon the reefs and get off, oi which no ac- 
counts are ptiblished. Twenty-lwn vp<*el«. 
averajnng about fifty tons each, arc «i .iiii!.«»d 
at various points along the reefs, and ptn^w 
exclusively the business of relieving sTnuOfd 
property. Many of them are ownevi by tbtf 
states of Connecticnl and New-York : thft 
are expeubively and subatantiaMy hu'l' azd 
furnished, mnnned by strtnig crew* "if iV-m 
ten to fil'teeu men. and coniman<lf'«I I'V skil- 
ful pilots, who have devoleil their liv-^ttitb* 
perilous profession of wrecking. 'J h**-*' m-Q 
are rarely heard of, and 8»*em to h*' kv««-n 
only to those who have received assistaiice. 
or life itself, at their hands ; and vri it i* 
thought that few vocations are m«»re c«!a- 
tiid to the commercial interests of tKirc-ac- 
try, and that the Florida wreckrTs. i't charx'- 
ter and conduct, may compare favo:i^1k 
with any oth"r cinss of Reamen in ih^ wi-rJ 
They areliccnseil liy the judge of the I'vivi 
States district court for the sooihvrn d!*iri:t 
of Florida, under the act of Consre?'! ol \be 
3d of February, IS-IT. Their ehiims tiTwl- 
vase U[»ou the pniperly aovt-d by ih**ni. ir? 
adjudicated in this court, and thi-y arc brti 
to a strict accountability, not orilv f'-r ^i-e 
property taken into their |>4is«tess>'m. hut f c 
their personal deportment toward tbt* '<^ 
cipients of their servicei*. The vabif ■»:' 'J* 
RiDA. — 3. R. Mailory, Collector at Key West, property stranded on the rcrfs and c«rri^ 
thus writes to Professor Bache of the Coast ; into Key West, during the pr«»*em y»vr. ci^ 



vessels owned by rcsulnnt ritirens of Florida are 
engaged in them. These vessels supply the mar- 
kets of Ilavuua and Cuba, pcncrally, with not only 
fre»h fisli and roeH, but also drl-*d and salted fish to 
an immense amount. The annunl amount paid in 
Cuba to the-^e flshinj; vessels, it is believed, exceeds 
$150,(KM). The retailim? of fresh ftsh in the market 
is a monopoly sold for a larije amount by the Span- 
ish i^overnment there. Those who possess the 
monopoly receive, it is believed, thriee the amount 
they pay the tishing vessels. At present few dried 
or salt llsh are taken from Florida to New-Orleans 
for the western country market or to the northern 
Atlantic cities, as the profits of the Cuba market are 
n^ch greater, and because those now emplo>ed in 
those fisheries are not more than sutllcienl to sup- 
ply that market. It is anticipated, if properly regu- 
lated, hundreds of thousands of dollars of such fish 
could be sold advantageously throughout the whole 
Uaion." 

WRECKS ON THE FLORIDA COAST. 

ValiM I if vommIs SiilTiif;<> nf 

andrariro. CiHirt. Kxp<*n*r. 

1844 $725,mK)....$fi7,fi2(i 7ft $169,001 99 

1845 7.')7,(MK) 69,591 99 105,709 5l 

1846 1, 624,000.... 10b,99'2 00 213,423 % 

To the pamphlet on Florida, Mr. West- 

cott has mode a concludin«T note, which we 

regard important enough to copy : 

"It is not a little surprising that, in twenty-seven 
years since Florida has been held by the' United 
States, no complete nautical survey of the Florida 
reef has been made. During such time the British 
government has had ships of war, among them the 
Bastard, engaged for months in such surveys ; and 
even in surveying the harbor of Key West, and other 
of our harbors there ! The charts used by our navi- 
gators are the old Spanish charts and those made by 
the British from 1763-1 7H4, and of the recent British 
surveys alluded to, and compilations of them by 
Blunt and others, all imperfect in many particulars, 
and erroneous in others. IVr have no original Ame- 
rican chart of all the reefs and keys. That accom- 
plished and scientific officer at the head of the coast 
survey. Professor Bache, has informed me, that if 
the means were appropriated by Congress, the en- 
tire reef and all the keys, from Tortugas up to Cape 
Sable, could be surveyed inone seasim. The expense, 
to enable the work to be finished in one season, 
might not fall short of $1(K),000, as to effict it, three 
or four parties of oflleers must be employed. But 
the benefits of such work would greatly outweigh 
this amount, and it will not cost less to devote two 
or three years to it." 

FLORIDA. — Coasts and Keys of Fi,o- 



Survey : 

" I deem it unnecessary to state tho char- 
acter and extent of the iinm^tise and increas- 
ing commerce, which, passes through thu 
narrow str.iit hetweeii the Florida and the 
Ciiha and Bihama shore.-*, as iho published 
statistics c)f the Treasury Department upon 
the subject are familiar to you. In the navi- 
gation of this passiige. and particularly during 
the summer mouths, when the tratfe winds 
are li^ht and variable, and the rapidity of the 
gulf stream is believed to be acceJeratetl, 
vessels bound from the eastward to Cuba and 
the south-western Atlantic ports, are com- 
pelled to hug the Florida shore, not only to 
avoid the stream, but to find an anchorage 
in calm weather, which frequently continues 
several days; asd both on their outward and 



not fall short of one million nf ilo:l.ir». H^ 
iug some years it far exceeds ihi> ;iin«*3*- 
and the value of all the pr<>pr*ttv ^Vxt 
strikes iifion them ni;iy be aaftdv o«tirj>:ted 
at two millions of dollars pi^r annum, l^-^- 
ing the year. 1846, there were tifiy-five ves- 
sels stranded and carrietl to Key \VV^: b d»- 
tres.s, the a;<gre<rate value of wi.iili. »i:t 
their cargoes, was $1.G*24,800. Theara-^i' 
of salvaj^e decreed to the wrei'kers *•» 
$l()8.f)9'2. and tlie ♦oliil amount of fxr*:J-- 
tureg at Key We^t by thest« vt-»««-U m:*1 lin- 
goes, was $213,423. Of tlie»e fiflv-evr-^rt- 
sels, eleven were owneil iu New-Y-'fi- 
twelve in AMainu, seven in M.««.ii;i€liu!"ttv'.«^ 
in Connecticut, two in Rhikle Island, five is 
Peimsylvaiiia, one in Si>utb Curolins, £^« ^ 
Florida, and ten in fureigu countries. 
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FLORIDA TODACCO.— We are gratified I 
tn lenrn ibal our GailsileD couQly fricudi 
bHVS mailc Gdo crnp* of the valitalils tobacco | 
wliich lbi?7 cultiTDlo k> guccceBfully ; aod we 
are uUi iuronnrd (hat lliey ubraia a good , 
Iirire fiir tha article. iiim;liBBer» being renJy 
and nnxioDB tu buy, which )howa that the 
Mipjily by no menna elceeJi tbe demand. 

It i* nut pcnoriilly kniwn in tbe United 
Statn thnt the ttibacco aboTB referred to, 
and wliich liaa a* yet bem grown no where 
to any extent nxcepl in Gadsden county, finds 
■ rewiy moriiet in Germany, bpiog prin- 
cipolly »hip[n'd to Brrntpn. and pays the 
- lj.five cents for tlie 
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What with sugar, rice, indigo, totneco, 
sea island, and short staple cotton, tropical | 
fruits — productiona wliich our soil will yield 
■od our soil will alluw of being cultivated 
with succeaa — the live oak. juniper, ccdai 
anil pitrh pine, of our forests— our turpen- 
tine, and laat, not least, our fiahericn — our 
■Inle olfers strong induermenia lo tile skill' 
ful and induitrioDB agricnlturiats, not to br 
■nrpsKsed hv tbe much coveted IijIbihI of 
Cuba, nor by any of Ihe nioHt favored re- 
gionii of Ihe new world. Nature has here 
been laviab of her bounties— we only nerd 
the aweat of man's brow to yield rich fruits 
to reward Ilia induslry. 

The caunled advantages held out by tbe 
firiends of Telaa, lumed Ihe tide of emigra- 
tion away from Florida. Our Indian wai 
did a foo<\ deal tovanl the same result — but 
we are led to think, from what we have seen 



further Weal, that they ei 



the fact, from hav 



e convinced that iiuch i 



ing sMisfied that Florida afforded better od- 
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producliutia that East Florida posm 
rantage> over every uihcr state in I be Union ; 
t ie now eatablitlied, beyond a donbt, that 
Ihe Sea Island or long staple cotton (the pri^ 
iuclioQ of which liu> lierelor»ra been tonlined 
>a a few small islands lu South Caroliua and 
Qeorgia) will grow luiuriunlly even in tho 
rery centre ot the peninaula, A superior 
ijualily of tbi« article has been prod net d ex- 
lenaively on the Siiwauee. and in ibo vtrj 
centre of Alachua as well aa on ibo easIerD 
soast. This imponanl fact i*. no donbl, al- 
tribnlable tu ihe almost iniular poKiiiou of 
tlaal Florida. 

Tbe importance which lie production of 
Ibis valuable staple must give li> GhkI Florida, 
will be duly estimated, when it is considered 
Ihal it can be ciiltiraled there wiilnint ih« 
Tear of cmnpetiunn. The fow island)! iu Sonlb 
Carolina and Georgia which yield ihis slapl« 
Eire now so nearly worn out, that tbe nveraga 
product [ler acre does uol exceed one hundred 
und lirty pounds ; and Ibeie is no ullier por- 
tion ol tbe Uniled Slates, with ibe exception 
of East Florida, where it can be prr^uced. 
Xeilber can it bo produced in Teias, G^'ypt, 
or Indiai and it is mors than probable that 
there ia in no i>art of Ihe world a cnuniry of 
much extent an well adapted, bolb in tlimnts 
and aoil, to the production of Ibis staple aa 
East FluHda. 

The cultivation of this valuable alaple in 
Bast Florida is well worthy ihe attention of 
planters in general, but especially of those 
southern planters who are wasting tKeir ener- 
gies in the proGllesa production of Ibe com- 
mon short-Btaplo cotton, which competition 
has already reduced lu so tow a pricir. 

Allbougb Ihe landa of Euil Florida, which 
I yield on the averagu ihrcc hundred pnnndi 
of Sea Island cullon, hii hundred jmuuds uf 
Cuba tiibacco, and two tliouuind pnuntls of 
sugar per acre, can at this time be purchased 
at much lower price than the couimon agri- 
cultnnil lands of tho northern and middlo 
stalea, or the cummiin ahort'Siaple cotton 
land* of tlie South, it ia not in (he nature of 
thinga tliut aueh cuu lung be the lOse. It ia 
qnilo certain, lliiil as soon na ibe cbaraclcr of 
these lands becomes generally knowu, they 
will wU at a price cnrres|>ondiug with their 
inlrinaic value, which, as has alreaily been 
ahown, ia greater ihnn any other lands in iha 
Uniled States. 

BesideH coffee, cocoa, augar, 8ea Island 
cotton, Cuba lobacev. rice, iiidisri. arrowroot, 
cochineal cacius, silk, Sinnl^iemp, New- 
Zenland flax, oranges, iemuiis, limes, pine- 
apples, olives, grapes, and oihrr fruits and 
elaple* too numeroos to detail, F^ast Florida 
I produce! com, potatoes, lumipa, cabbagei^ 
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and, in short, all (he vegetables that are 
known in the northern states. 

The climate of Florida does not allow corn 
to be pUnted so clMe as in the northern 
stated, and there are not, therefore, «o many 
busliels produced to the acre. The good 
lands in the interior ordinarily produce from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre, without the 
aid of manure of any kind : and it is doubtful 
whether the best corn lands in New-York 
would pnxluce more under similar cniture. 
Much more might, no doubt.be accomplished 
by the people of Florida with the aid of ma- 
nure, rotation of crops, and judicious culture ; 
and it is to be hoped that they will resort to 
these expeflients to preserve the fertility of 
their lands from deterioration. 

With rejjard to roots, it requires the whole 
of their summer in the northern states to 
produce a single crop. In Florida, on the 
contrary, a crop of Irish potatoes, and a crop 
of sweet potatoes or yams, can, with ^reat 
facility, be prrMluced on the same land within 
the year. If Florida cannot rival the North 
in the amount of the production of Irish po- 
tatoes per acre in a single crop, she accom- 
plishes at least as much by producing two 
crops within the year <m the same land, one 
crop being planted in January, and the other 
in July. But iulmittiug that Florida is infe- 
ri«)r to the North in the production of Irifh 
potatoes, she ha<< still the sweet potato or 
yam, (a more valuable root.) which oixlina- 
rily produces as much per acre as the Irish 
potato yields in the North. 

There is no soil and climate better adapted 
to the production of turnips and ruta bagas 
than those of Kast Florida. It is common to 
see turnvps of eight pounds wei<^ht growing 
in poor, sandy soil. Bast Florida csrtainly 
surpasses the North in the production of tur- 
nips and ruta bagas, both as to the amount 
per acre and the size and quality of the roots. 

With very little care and attention, East 
Florida enjoys every delicacy of vegetable 
culture at all seasons of the year. Beets, 
onions, egg-plants, carrots, lettuce, celery, 
cauliflawcrs, &c., of a superior size and 
quality, are produced with the must indiiTe- 
rent culture. Water-melons, cantelopes, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, and. in short, every- 
thing that grows upon vines, come to great 
perfection in East Florida. 

Bat these are subjects of minor considera- 
tion, which serve to convey but a feeble idea 
of the importance which its geographical po- 
•ition, its climate, and its soil, give to East 
Florida. The vast amount of soil in the 
peninsula capable of producing Sea Island 
cotton, Cuba tobacco, and sugar-cane, (all 
objects of human conaumption, of the most 
importance not only to the consumer but to 
the whole country,) and its 6ne adaptation 
of climate to their successful production, 
must form the btuia of a degree of proaperity 



far surpassing that enjoyed by any of the 
states north of her. 

The great advantages to be derived frnin 
the culture of the orange, lemon, and lime. 
in E^t Florida, is a subject little known or 
' appreciated out of the state. It presents a 
field for profitable enterprise nneqaaled in 
the United States. ** The insect," which far 
eight years had desolated the beaatifQl 
groves of these fruits, .which adorned the 
banks of the St. John's, is rapidly disappear- 
ing, and the trees are assanung, once more, 
their healthy vip;or and beaatifol verdare. 
The crop of fruit this year, I nnderttaod, 
promises to be an abandant one. 

There is no culture in the world by which 
the foundation for an indepoodent income 
can be laid, at the expense of so small sa 
outlay, as the culture of the oranceaod lemoa 
in East Florida. The method of estabUshin* 
groves, by transplanting the sour orsnse 
trees fn>m the hammocks, where they aboaod 
in the wild state, — and which has been is 
successful practice for several years, — issf 
^reat im|)ortance, in the first place, bccaoie 
It does away with the difficulty and ezpems 
of procuring sweet trees; and in the second 
place, because the sour trees planted aod 
budded will bear much sooner than sweet 
trees from a nursery. 

Thesour trees may be dug up carefully in the 
hammocks at any time from October to Jane. 
They should be topped about four feet froia 
the ground, and carefully planted and ws> 
tared. In about three months, shoots lar?e 
enough to be budded wilt grow out. Toe 
buds are taken fft>m sweet trees, and caie> 
fully inserted into the young shoots, jvt u 
peach-trees are budded at the North. It is 
common for trees to bear the sweet oraa^e 
in eighteen months from the buddin?. If the 
sour trees are selected from the hammock, of 
^ood size, (and they can be found at all size&) 
m three years they will be competeut to 
bear a thousand oranges each, and will go on 
every year increasing iu size aod prodoctioa 

This culture is well adapted to persnosof 
small capital, whose health requires s rtR- 
dence in Florida. A snitnble piece of laodii 
easily obtained, on which pruvision cu be 
raised, and an extensive grove established, it 
a very moderate expense. But to fiumen 
and planters this culture presents also advao- 
tages over those of any other aoothem state: 
for, without interfering at all with their fn- 
cultural operations, they can, fnwlaallTsid 
without the outlay of a dollar, plant an eraoee 
grove that may ultimately yield more than afl 
tlieir other productioiiB. 

The longevity of the onange tree isaonthrr 
thing which invests it with a mere penM- 
nent character than common fmit trees. It 
lives and flourishes to a v«ry advanced ace- 
There are orange trees now living in the citj 
of Rome that are Jmowa to be moia ihtt 
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three handrad yean old ! So that an orange 
cruve, when once established, will not only 
uUt a man's lile-time, but become a valuable 
inlierituuce for his children. 



FLORIDA. — Sugar Lands or Florida. — 
In passing the Withlacoochee, in Benton 
county, we must not fail to notice the large 
sulphur and iron springs not over a mile 
from the large hammock we have left (Ten- 
Mile Creek hammock), and not more than 
two from the small one on the south side of 
the river. From these springs to the Cry- 
stal Kivcr, a distance of ten miles, there are 
but two small hammocks, and they are not of 
suthcient size to attract much attention from 
the sugar planter. 

On Crystal River (the most beautiful pro- 
bably in Florida) there is land enough, it is 
said, for about four plantations. The land 
is similar in character, although thought not 
to be of the first quality, with that of the 
coast lands before described. 

The river is formed by a lake of springs — 
is wide and deep, and is but eight miles 
long. A high rolling pine country makes 
down to its head, and in view of its crystal 
springs, its lakes and islands, its evergreen 
woods, its Indian and shell mounds, its high 
shell islands at its mouth, its harbor and 
bay, its fish, oysters and turtle, it certainly 
is a most beautiful and desirable place. 
There arc no planters upon tliis river. 

Between the Crystal and Homossassa 
rivers, a distance of six miles, it is a prairie, 
with tlie exception of one or two hammocks, 
one of which is owned by the state. It is a 
question if this prairie would not be a fine 
iiugar land, and the most of it easily brought 
under cultivation. 

Ttie Homossassa is another spring river, 
about ten miles long, wide enough for steam- 
boats, with rocky islands, shell islands, 
buyous, cross rivers and salt rivers enough 
for a person residing upon it to lose his way 
even in the daytime. It is beautiful, never- 
theless, and a person would hardly be satis- 
fied after a month's exploration It abounds 
in fish, and near it there are fine oysters. 
On Its northern bank there is land enough 
probably for three or four sugar plantations ; 
and, on the south side the hammock, is 
about three miles deep, and extends to the 
Chiscwitska River, six miles. Some of these 
lands arc rocky, and this is made an objection 
to them ; but although it may be more diffi- 
cult to cultivate, yet the crop of corn, pota- 
toes, pumpkins and turnips, and the patches 
of cane, show that the rocks do not interfere 
-with their growth. 

There are three plantations upon this 
river, but no sugar crop has yet been made. 



It should be observed that vessels can find 
safe anchorage off the mouths of these rivers, 
and tlicre will be but little difficulty in get- 
ting the produce to market if once made. 

The Chisewitska is another spring river, 
and is about ten miles long. Most of the 
lands upon this river, it is thought, will re- 
quire draining. The hammock upon it ex- 
tends south, so far as has been surveyed, 
two miles. 

The next twelve miles south to the Wee- 
kaiwachee, or Spring C. R., are not much 
known, as no settlements were made between 
the two, and there has been no survey. 
Immediately east of this is the Annuttiliga 
hammock, containing nearly forty square 
miles of hammock. This might be termed 
in Florida " up country ;" but I notice it, as 
part of tliis hammock is over sixteen 
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miles from barge navigation on the rivers 
Chiscwitska and Wcekaiwachee, and neither 
river over ten miles long. 

This hammock is well dotted around with 
permit claims, but the majority of those who 
have settled had not the means to plant ex- 
tensively, and located there on account of 
the prospective value of the land. The re- 
mainder, with the exception of some few 
tracts purchased, has been located by the 
state. 

Many remark that the Annuttiliga and 
Chocochata country is as fine and as desira- 
ble as any in the state ; and if we think rich 
lands, a high rolling country and beautiful 
places for residences a desideratum, it should 
certainly claim as much attention as any 
part with which I am acquainted. 

Chocochata hammock will not probably 
claim much attention from sugar planters, 
although the average distance from the Wee- 
kaiwacnee River would not be upwards of 
fifteen miles. 

On the Weekaiwachee River there are pood 
lands, but they are mostly unsur^eycd. This 
another spring river, rising in the high 
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rolling country, about two miles long, and 
emptying into the Ciulf. South of Weekai- 
wachee there are no rich lands north of 
Tampa Bay, a distance of fifty miles, with 
the exception of one or two small hammocks ; 
but it is a very desirable country for raising 
stock. My estimate of the lands adapted to 
sugar culture, in Benton county, is seventy- 
five sijuarc miles unoccupied. This, with 
the amount in Levy county, will make two 
hundred square miles. 

I have not estimated in this the small de- 
tached hammocks, nor any pine lands that 
may be used profitably for this crop. I have 
mentioned sugar, as I believe it will be the 
principal product of this section of the coun- 



About sixty acres of cane have been planted I try, most of which is further south than 
thU year, but it is mtcnded meetly for seed, Lake George, and a portion below Lake 
we presume. I Monroe. The»e lands arc as well adapted 
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to cotton, com and tobacco, as any other in 
the South. 

Tlic Btate owns most of these lands. Wliat 
is the best course to pursue to have them 
settled and to enhance their value ! I propose 
to consider this in a future communication. 

FIRES — Statistics ok. — In every city in 
the Union, the lire department has come to 
be of leadiniT importance, and comprises the 
most active, energetic, and valuable citizens. 
They are a surety to our property and our 
lives — the watchmen who snutf the first ap- 
proaches of danger. 

It is true that their institution is of modem 
date. Other ages had little of the kind. 
The conHafrration ra^ed at will, and mocked 
the undisciplined eribrts of mere crowds, 
awing them into blind dismay or stupid re- 
signation ! 

The fire or forcing engine is ascribed to 
the inventive genius ot Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. It is supposed the Komans were ac- 
quainted with some such invention, for the 
letter of Pliny to Trajan complains that Ni- 
comedia was destroyed by a neglect in using 
it. The ancients, however, must have 
made little use of the engine, since it is as- 
cribed as the independent invention of a 
German. In I.OIS, it was used in Augsburg, 
Germany. Engines began to be built in 
1657 extensively by Hantsch, and were in- 
troduced into Paris, 1699. These were 
very rude, and it was long after that the air 
chamber was appended. Small engines of 
this construction, wi'ighing sixteen pounds, 
and carried by one man, threw a jet of water 
thirty feet, and this was the mudel I The 
hose was invented by two Dutchmen at Am- 
sterdam, and it is said thut before its intro- 
duction the city lost 1,024,130 florins in ten 
years, and afterwards but 18,3,').^ florins in five 
years, by fire Mr. Perkins added the rivets, 
instead of scams. Of the subsequent ini- 
povement in the engine, the text has sufii- 
cicntly spoken. 

It wouM be ft very interesting paper that 
traced the history of great fires in our own 
and foreign countries. What extraordinary 
statistics of ruin, death, misery, and devas- 
tation ! Our friend has referred to several 
instances, but what are they ; the frightful 
losses that have thus been sustained, who 
can chronicle ! 

Professor Olmstcad, of Yale College, wc 
have learned, has collected together many 
interesting materials upon this head, in the 
design, perhaps, of contributing a volume to 
the press. The facts and inferences may 
have much practical value. Wc regret our 
inability to communicate with the professor, 
who might have furnished some interesting 
hints for our note. 

It would not be difficult to determine 



with some degree of accuracy the anntul 
losses which are sustained in the United 
States by fires, and the whole ezpensiMof 
the fire department. In many of the cities 
records are kept. The Itooks of insurance 
companies will show how much thcr are 
called upon to pay, and some estimate may 
bo made of the ratio of insured and uninsared. 
Statistics of this sort would be of great value 
to our insurance companies, and wc marvel 
that some one has not collected and arranged 
them in a permanent form. 

Having fallen into something like this 
train of thought, it occurred to us that an 
hour or two might be spent, not unprofit- 
ably, in calling to mind some of the»r noted 
catastrophes which have befallen mankind 
Of course it would require volumes to go 
back very far. 

The great fire of London comes in first, 
and has furnished Mr. Ainsworth the 
groundwork of an interesting ronnnce 
.Much of mystery hangs over ii. HoLsei 
towers, palaces, and temples were reduced 
to ashes at a blast. Two>thirds ot the ca- 
pital of Europe lay smouldering ! '.iUO.Of^^ 
inhabitants fled to the fields to m.ike thci; 
beds or collect their scattered and misf raSe 
rags ! 

However, we must be satisfied with a 
glance at the losses of the past fifteen cr 
twenty years, for these arc more witba 
memory. They show^ that even yet. *iih 
all our art and science, the despot reiiyTi oi 
fire has not been checked, but mocki and 
bafHes the impotent efforts of man. 

In the memory of almost every reader. 
are many terrible conflagrations. Wc thu 
introduce some of the more notable oftbo'e 
which have occurred since 1833 in our own 
country and abroad, taking no notice of ibe 
thousands of minor losses. 

In 1833, two tremendous and unpanlieled 
fires swept over Constantinople wi»hin i 
week of each other, destroying, the ctt 
2,500, and the other 850 bouses ! 

In 1835, a great fire destroyed 50 or ^ 
houses in Charleston, S.C, and thefarooci 
old church of 8t. Philip, consecrated br » 
many memories of olden time. 

In 1835, 15th December, the memorable 
15th — a little spark performed its mi$$i«>n. 
and fif^y two acres, closely and ronipactK 
built, of great and towering hou^e* i3-' 
stores were swept away in New- York— 61> 
buildings ! Who will forget the disoij 
and ruin — Ei(niTEEi>r Millio.xs op Dollif^ 
in a few hours — the earnings of vcar$ c: 
toil and enterprise are gone for e ret. acd 
beggars created by thousands ! 

But we have no time for these reflections- 
With some pains and labor we bate col- 
lected together the chief fires that occurrei 
between the years 1836, and Septeubcr. 
1846, ten years. Such ot them where the 
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loss is under $50,000 we omit; and it is 
probable many have escaped our observation, 
we mean in our own coantry, for it is to 
this we particularly confine ourself, where 
the loss has been greatly more. 



gTATISTlCt OF PtRBS. 

J6S6— Bowery Theatre, New-York, burnt ; 

108. $100,000 

Fire in Quebec, 16 buUdings 300,000 

Tjtk Warkhodses, London 1,800,000 

Washington Post-Ofllce, Patent Of- 
Oce i all models, Ac. ; loss not fiyen 

—at least, we suppose 500,000 

All fires in Boston together this year 191,000 
St. John's, New-BruDswick, 150 
buildings; loss not given; could 
not have been less than $2,000 the 

building 300,000 

•* London, all flrss this year 4,400,000 

1837--Bowery Theatre, N Y., third time. 75,000 

J838~Charlsston oni-tbird destrotbd, 
1,2U0 houses ; insurance companies 

break 4,000,000 

Nantucket 150,000 

Hudson, N. Y 800,000 
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Boston, 1829. 

'« 1830.. 

1831 . . 

1839.. 

1633.. 

18M.. 

1835. 

1838. 

1837. 
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. 38,000 

.200,000 
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Insurance effected $470,000 

1838— Mobile, 100,000 

1839— Port Gibson, Miss., $300,000 ; East- 
port, Maine, half the property of 
town, $24,000; Cincinnati, $40,000; 
St. Johns, N. B., $800,000; St. 
Louis, extensive fire, say $100,000 ; 
New-York, theatres, churches, &c., 
$400,000 ; Nalchet, $70,000 ; Phi- 
ladelphia fire, $1,500,000 ; New- 
York, $1,000,000; Aiken, S. C, 
$80,000 ; Mobile, awful fire, 500 
BuiLBiNos ; loss of propcfty not 
given; we estimate $1,000,000; 
another, 11 squares, $120,000 5,424,000 

CO.NSTA.NTIM0PLB, 5,000 HOUSES. . . .23,000,000 

Prussia, $500,000 ; Quibdo. on Span- 
ish main, merchandise alone 
$ 1 .000,000 — other property perhaps 
$5(N),000 more ; Chicago, 10 build- 
ings, value perhaps $80,000 ; New- 
ton, N. Y., $70,000 2,150,000 

In the month of October, this year, 
there were no less than 24 fires, and 
$1,000,000 property destroyed in 
the United States ! 

1S40— New- York, $500,000 ; Yatoo, Missis- 
sippi, half the town burnt— low 
not stated, must have been at least 
$300,000 ; steamer Le Kington, 
200 lives lost on the Sound ; New- 
York, $1,000,000 ; Wilmington, 

N. C ONE-THIRD or THE TOWN, 

500 buildings, $500,000 ; New-Or- 
leans, St. Louis Exchange, and 
other property, over $2,000,000; 
Louisville, Ky., $300,000; New- 
Orleans. $300,000; Penn Yan, 
N. Y., 980.000 : Louisville, several 
fires, $70,000 5,050,000 

Salenehez, Switierland, 250 houses, 
all but four on fire ; 100 lives lost. . 1/X)0,000 

San Fernando, Cuba, entirely de- 
stroyed, estimated 1,000,000 

23 
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1841— New- York, $355,000! Georgetown, 
S. C, $500,000 ; New- York, $200,- 
000 ; St. Johns, N. B., vessels and 
buildings, $1,200,000 ; Harrisburg, 
entirely destroyed, say $500,- 

000 $2,755,000 

Tower or London burnt, built by 
James II., 300,000 stand of arms 
in it ; value unknown, suppose — 3,000,000 
One-third of Smyrna Destroyed, 
10,000 houses, 40 persons killed, 
20,000 destitute ; loss unknown, 

suppose 6,000,000 

1842— Baton Rouge, La., $100,000; Detroit, 

Michigan, $150,000 250,000 

In the four years preceding this, 
there were in London, 2,464 fires, 
800 being by bad fire-places, 386 
by candles. 
New- York, 40 or 50 houses, un- 
known, suppose $500,000 ; Colum- 
bia, S. C, $200,000 ; Norwich, 
Conn., $100,000; Boston, year to 
Ist Sept., 193,000 ; Philadelphia, 
year to Ist June, $362,000, 189 
alanns in all ; American theatre, 
New.Orleans,los8 not known, say 
$100,000 ; Richmond, $800,000 ; 
Morrisville, Indiana, town nearly 
destroyed, say $200,000 ; New- 
York, $250,000 1,885,000 

Hamburg, Germany, four days' 
FIRE— 61 streets, 120 lanes, 1,992 
houses, 498 small houses, 4fi8 cel- 
lars, 3 churches, 300,000 volumes, 
4,000 machine models ; fire seen 
100 miles ; total loss estimated 

over 30,000,000 

Koseger, Germany, 179 houses, un- 
known, suppose 1,000,000 

Kamenz, Germany, nearly destroy- 
ed, suppose 500,000 

Liverpool, great warehouse 2,700,000 

Rheinbark, Germany, half destroy- 
ed, suppose 500,000 

1843— Newborn, N. C, $100,000 ; TaUahas- 
see, Fla., $500,000, every store 
AND SHOP ; Fall River, $400,000 ; 
Valparaiso. Chili, $915,000; Bal- 
timore, whole year, 153 fires, say 
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$100,000 ; Boston, whole year, 

$140,000 2,155,000 

Mimordia, France, town destroyed, 

suppose 600,000 

Kingston, Jamaica, 1,340 houses, 
besides out-houses ; loss not stated, 

must be at least 2,000,000 

Igl4_New-Qrleans cotton press and cot- ^ 

ton 700,000 

Canton, China, 1,500 houses ; loss 

not stated, must be 5,000,000 

Resched, Persia, destroyed 2,500,000 

New- York, whole year to 1st Au^., 
$78,000 in buildings, $173,000 m 
Airniture, Ac. ; in 1843, it was 
$72,000 by flrat and $173,000 by 

last 500,000 

Guadaloupe 1,000,000 

Ship and cargo, New-Orieans 120,000 

1845^Great Pittsburgh fire — 22 
squares, 1.000 houses, a mile of 
surfsce, one-third of city, 56 acres 

of buildings 3,479,960 

Pittsburgh, 30 to 40 buildings | enQ Qng 

New- York, 100 buildings j ^'^ 

Quebec, great fire— 1,630 houses, 

46 human beings destroyed .^ ,„^ 

St. Johns, N. B , JSS'JS 

Mantanxas, Cuba *'?SS»S!5 

Fayettoville, N. C, in ruins 500,000 

Quebec, another great fire two 
months after last, 2,000 houses ; 

losses by both fires 8,090,000 

New-London, Conn., $500,000 ; Bar- 
badoes, W. L, $2,000,000 2,500,800 
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1845— Great fibs in Nbw-Torx, 546 build- 
ings $6,000,000 

" New-York, $100,000 100,000 

" Another obbat jieb iw Smybwa— 
one mile and a half of ^town de- 
stroyed ; loss, estimate 2,000,000 

" Canton, China, 1,359 persons db- 
STROYBD by the burning of theatre. 

'< Bordeaux, France, in Brandy 600,000 

184&— Theatre, Quebec, 50 lives ; La 

Prairie, Canada, 1250,000 250,000 

In three months, 1645, the losses in 
U. S. by fire were $15,000,000! 

Total in 10 years $137,302,050 

Thus, from an imperfect view of a period 
of ten years, hurriedly collected, and taken 
only from important points, regardless of 
thousands of minor losses, we have one 
hundred and thirty mUliona of dollars in pro> 
perty and effects, committed to the devouring 
element. But this cannot be supposed 
more than half the truth, considering Europe, 
Asia, and America, throughout all this period, 
and taking into account the smaller losses, 
and that immense class of losses not noticed 
at all in our calculations, viz. : those which 
grow out of the interruption of trade, etc., 
etc. We have, then, in a fair estimate, 
$275,000,000. Two hundred and seventy- 
Jive milhons of dollars lost to the world from 
1836 to 1846, by the ravages of fire alone — 
an average of $27,000,000 a year ! sufficient 
to pay all the expenses of the American 
government in the same time ; equal to the 
whole foreign commerce of the United States 
for one year ; one fijflh of the whole annual 
product of the United States in agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce ; more than our 
whole banking capital from Maine to Lou- 
isiana ; sufficient to purchase the absolute 
necessaries of life one year for all the in- 
habitants of the Union ; double the cost of 
all the railroads in our country ; more than 
the total of all state indebtedness ! Who 
shall limit the ravages of this amazing influ- 
ence. 

It will be observed of the catalogue of 
fires before given, that $37,000,000 of loss 
occurred in our country, being an average of 
$3,700,000 a year, which might be consider- 
ed a fair average calculation annually for 
every period of ten years. Now, when it is 
considered, as before remarked, what numer- 
ous losses, direct and indirect, have not been 
chronicled by us ; to which, were the whole 
expense of the fire department added, and 
all expenses of engines and machinery, and 
police, the average loss by fire during the 
last ten years ¥rill not bo rated lower than 
$8,000,000 or $9,000,000 annually, and the 
average losses for years to come not less 
than $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, an amount 
sufficient to carry on the railroad proposed 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, as 
fast as labor could urge it ! 

In the tables we have given it must be re- 
garded extraordinary that fires have, as it' 



were, a contagious character, and oocii at 
times almost simultaneously in diffeient 
parts of the country, and often in the same 
place. Thus, we have two vast conflagn- 
tions in 1832 in Conatantinople ; two gieai 
fires in 1839 in Mobile, within a few days of 
each other ; $9,000,000 of loss in the single 
month of October, 1839, in different parts o( 
the Union ; two enormous fires in Quebec, 
1845, almost the same mouth, and in thrre 
months, in the United States, in 1843. up- 
ward of 13 or 14 millions of dollars destroy- 

m 

ed ! In cities, too, certain districts appear 
to be fated. We have known a square burnt 
three times to the ground in lour at hyt 
years. Doubtless these are not all remazki- 
blc coincidences and inscrutable providences. 
The hand of man is not always idle ! 

The great fire of London is said to haw 
been predicted long before by zealous cootV 
saying enthusiasts, and occurred ahooU in 
the terms of the prediction. 

But this interesting subject we must leave 
to the reader. It is capable of great exten- 
sion, and we should be pleased if some one 
would resume it in our pages. For eiamplf. 
could we have the statistics of losses by Uf 
since the Revolution, or in the history of cor 
great cities, the loss of life, etc., how inter- 
esting and valuable this may be, and tbes 
the results of insurance companie«, tk 
losses and profits, the fire department, tke 
fires at sea and by lightning — ^what a wide 
subject is there bere. 

GEORGIA* — SiTUATiow, BoriroAXiK. 
Soil, Productions, Miitierals, Resocicis. 
&c., &c. — Georgia extends from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, on the north, to the Okee- 
feenokee Swamp on the south, and fr«n tbr 
Chattahoochee River on the west, to the Sa- 
vannah on the east. From South Cai^J^ 
on the east, it is separated by a line lunninf 
from the mouth of the Savannah River ur 
that stream to the confluence of Taga!<>' 
and Keowee, and thence along the nhwt 
northern branch of the Tugaloo until it in- 
tersects the northern boundaries of Sooiii 
Carolina. From North Carolina and Ten- 
Tiessce on the north, it is separated br i 
line commencing on a summit of the Blue 
Ridge, where the same is crossed br ^ 
35th degree of north latitude^ and terminatin; 
at Nickajack. From Alabama, on the we<- 
it is separated by the Chattahoochee, ronaiaj 
from its southern boundary up to a pociiKC 
near West Point, and then by a line ninnis: 
thence directly to Nickajack. Several *■ 
tempts have been made by commi<«i^>n^ 
to settle the line between Geo^a s^ 
Florida on the south. All attempts ai ^ 
definite settlement have, as yet, failed Tkir 



* *' Statistics of the State of Gconia,*' bj Gttfp 
White *^ 
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Sue, howeret, U wimenhera near a diiect laid bj thoM who know, that a more lovely 
eoune from the mouth of the Flint RiTor to heaven does not tmile upon the ctagaic land 
the source of tbe St. Mary's, thence along of Italia than upon the highly lavorcit inhab- 
thal itream to the point where h empliea in- itonta of Georgia. The tight aandy soil of 
to the ocean. the cordon of islets which bonier the eea- 

Georgia ia situated between 80° 31' SS'i coast of this state produces the line and 
end 35" north latitude, and 81o and 84° 53- valuable description of cotton known as the 
aa- west longitude from Greenwich, and 3" "Sea Island." In the south arc the tide 
iff and 7" 39' SS* west longitude from swamp lands producing immense quantitiea 
Waahington City. of rice. The auil of these lands vaiy u 

tis kngrh ftom oortb .0 aomn is STS mUBS. '"i"? "« "'"'^f ^ "P"" ^ «a-Bhorc, or upon 

hs breadth ftomguiu west la *M " larger or smaller nvera. On the bavannah 

Bquaro miles M,K7H " tLey are very ertensive, and are cultivated 

A™" .M^T*,Me " n,o„ than twenty miies from the brackish 

"No sisu in lbs Union prasmua richn Hsld tor marsh up the riVr. and arc considered (he 
jjha leologist ihij <i«»K>^ W'^» "T'lS 'T °""' *»''■»''''' '""<1* '" '■"« '^^i- f^'"'' t« 
W. Inuibe vaUeyofibe MlasUglppi, mnnlaf la tbe ' which, in width, are equal to those of the Sa- 
*■ ^'"" "^ ta^'S"""* ''°'* " '^*^^''°' '^ j" ' '"nnah- They do not extend from the marahe* 
Ml of l™^,fl ™Su"s'm!m'or l™ Sp'oiiil , "P ^°" '*"*" "'*f"> niilea. Beyond this, 
noloiictl IbnnsUoiia. ">o freshets render them valueless, except for 

■'Comn>encin«si«nAU«oUijO«»n, sod sprrsd- 1 timber. Their aoil has more of vcoetable 
l5!.Tl'«'^Si^"Jt/^™n«XmYh""ei '"'"'''' ^^" '^' '""^ °" "■= Savannah, and 
of the KB. Slid grSuslly swells up lo s bttfibi of they aro more easily cultivated. Their pro- 

S;;'?t"™Si™^Jlr™ i^^;«.*i'^ri™,*^™N™' ""^ •"g*"*'"'- Neil come the tide lands' 
BMw«n«wo'cm"(« and Flint rlvmii Im '« I he ' "^ 'ho Ogeechec. eilcnding ten miles up from 
primary brmaUoD to iba rUbi, and mu on tbs ere- ! the marshes, which produce rice, but are not 
tacewia from a point nearly midway bMweoD Macon i very well adapted to cotton. The tide lands 
Men io"".MtbM M'nrAmwn'^mn'a Cn^ °^ """ ?"=' S'- '"^ "" ""' ^s broad as the 

For Gaines on Ac Gbaiu^uneliie ri'or. others, but are productive and fertile twenty 

"BoundedbvibBlaaimcnUonodllBoio the 8. E,, .miles up from the marshes, yicMins mjod 
S'^ili^retd^o'h;^ .UDSl'n'£?fl"VSd°Ch?«s'l ' "^'"P' "'^"=« '"■* <""""■ Tlicy arc not so 
^iHbce''nvFra."'be iTFtacau Itormatloa eiiend* much liable (o freahcta as some others. 
ftom Alai^aina Inio Grotgia, tormlng no acme In- The inland swamp Isndl produce abun- 
S*lbo J^t r'lStl'miV''' mTc'!^"™.''™?,!".!^ I ^^"^' '■"' "ilflhcre be conliguous areser- 
Iioii",''>" described' .hove, droMea^he 9Hiefrom"N. .'oi' of water, the produce is uncertain. 
B. w S. W., wltli a widib of 16U miles ■! ihe north- Black-seed cotton ia produced on the oik 
em limit, and llxl »i ibo souibem. Tbo Blue Rtdge l^mig adjoining the inland swampa, thounh 
range nr mountains puses near lis weiiem edge, ,u_._ ,__',,. .,_"__:, .^ j^^ ^j. -^^r.Ji^ ....,:?.. 



iat It 



cventy milea frum the c( 
' ' B Ihcy ore si 



of (be primary Is not vcrv •oFoniely esiabllibed, 
bat jfl lielli-ved to be not fhr from aUncranning nearly 
nonbanil smiibilirouxli ibe DenLreorailoicrFagDiy, 
■nd continued In the same direction to near Cnnlan, 

latoona Manntaln en tbe Elovrah River, when 11 

PanldlnE cDUntj-, i'nd along the nonhern 
Doxdoivn Mountain In the Alabnma Una. 



; ■ times calleJ, " the pine barrens,'' wtiien have 
heretofore been chiefly valuable for the im- 
mense quantity of limber which has been 
annually prepared for market. W'tlhin a 
short time past the attention of people has 
been turned to the manufacture of lar. pitch 
and lurpenline. from the pines crowing tm 
: these lands, and the time ia at hand when 
I these pine barrens will not afford the leaat 



14 and 15. 

Georgia embraces erery »ariely of soil. 
climate and productions. While Uie inhabi- 
Isnls of Southern and Middle Georgia are 
being parched with heat, frequently so in- 
tense as to prevent comfortable rest, even at 
night, the more northern climate, among the 
mountains, is such as to render necessary a 
blanket m order lo comfortable repose by 
sleep. The sky is of & deep blue, end it ia 



IS land of a red, loan 
ducing tobacco, cotton, and nil Ihe grains. 
It was once vep productive, but owing to the 
syalem of cultivation adopted by our plant- 
ers who have raised upon it year afler year, 
with scarce any intermission, large crops of 

much impoverished. Largo gulliex. and red 
barren hill-sides, often greet the eye in places 
which were once ai feirtile as any under Iha 
sun. Our planters are becoming awake to the 
folly of their past course, and hill-side ditch- 
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ing, manuring, and a judicious rotation in 
crops, together with occasional rest to the 
land, is doing much to restore the soil to its 
virgin fertility. Much still remains to be ac- 
complished, and he who will do most to- 
wards setting the example of improTing our 
land, will be our greatest benefactor. We 
now have our yearly agricultural State Fair, 
which is doing a great deal to stimulate our 

Slanters to an honorable emulation in pro- 
ucinj? upon Georgia soil, in the largest 
quantities, erery thing needful to our peace, 
prosperity and happiness. 

We cannot agree with our author in the 
assertion that the lands iiAhe south-western 
part of the state, between the Chattahoochee 
and Flint rivers, " are of inexhaustible fertili- 
ty." Our observation, which is confirmed 
by the assurance of many intelligent and 
respectable planters, teaches us, that al- 
though these lands when first cleared are 
very productive, they are not very durable. 
Being of a light, sandy soil, they produce 
fine crops of cotton, and sometimes sugar- 
cane, for a few years, and then become ex- 
hausted, when resort must be had to im- 
provements to render them fertile again. 
These lands are cheaper in proportion to 
their fertility than any others in Georgia. 

Let us turn now to the most interesting 
part of the state, known as Cherokee 
Georgia. This is in the north. The valleys 
here are exceedingly rich, producing wheat, 
com, Irish potatoes, beans, peas, onions, 6lc. 
In some places cotton is extensively raised, 
but the crop is not so certain as in other 
parts of the state. This part of the territory 
of Georgia is peculiarly a grain country, eo 
far as the valleys are concerned, while the 
mountains yield the more valuable minerals, 
gold, iron, marble, granite, lime-stone, 6lc. 
The land here is more costly than in any 
other part of the state, ranging from ten to 
thirty dollars per acre, while in south-western 
Georgia lands of equal fertility range from 
three to ten dollars per acre. The dmerence 
in the price is traceable to the fact that the 
lands of Cherokee Georgia are much more 
durable than those in the south-western part 
of the state — it being the fact, that in the 
former portion there is land which was 
cultivated by the Indian before the white 
man's axe ever echoed back from the hills 
the sound of the march of civilization, which 
now produces from fifty to seventy-five bush- 
els per acre. Cherokee Georgia is not the 
place to raise cotton, but it is to be the gran- 
ary and the work-shop of the balance of the 
state. Its fields will produce com to feed 
the operatives who are to direct its water- 
power in manufacturing the cotton which is 
raised in the more southern parts of the 
state, and in digging out from the bowels of 
the earth the minerals which are to regulate 
kthe inland oommerce, and form the imple- 



ments of husbandly, life and peac e, ttd, in 
case of necesiitj, o£ war, death and deitiaD- 
tion. 

Mr. White saya, " In the country boidn- 
ing on the Savannah River, as far up as El- 
bert, and extending acrosa to Broad River, 
the land, though kmg cultivated, is still pro- 
ductive ; and we kiww of bodies of land in 
this section of the state, particularly in Ogle- 
thorpe county, which have been cultivated tot 
more than half a century, and which still 
produce 700 and 800 pounds of cotton to tke 
acre." P. 38. 

Our author enumerates npwaids of fifty 
streams in the state of Georgia which de- 
serve and wear the name of riv^n. A very 
cursory glance at the map of the state wifl 
show that her water resources are imnwasa 
The streams of this state alone, which poar 
the volume of their waters from the moaih 
tain springs into the bosom of the Atlaalie 
and the Gulf, would supply suflkient power 
in the eligible sites, to manufacture afl dM 
cotton grown in the world, or to grind al 
the ^in produced in Uncle Sam^s wide do- 
minions. In addition to this, the Savanaab, 
the Altamaha, the Oconee, the OcmulfM, 
the St. Mary's, the Ogeechee, the Fliat, die 
Chattahooche, the Cooea, and various othenr 
bear upon their bosoms steamboats, sloopi, 
cotton, and flat-boats, laden with the proda^ 
tions of Georgia soil, and going to swell the 
tide of commerce upon which depend tke 
wealth, power and prosperity of our aatiea 

Mr. White has in his book some intcreil' 
ing extracts from the MSS. of the Ute CeL 
Benianiin Hawkins, many years ageflt of 
the United States Government in its tiwnm^ 
tions with the Creek Indians, forroeily re- 
siding in this state. We give the foUowiBg 
in reference to the origin of this tnbe, tf 
being most interesting : 

*' The origin of the name Creek is oneertsla. Hi 
tradition is, that It was given by white people, ftoa 
the numlier of creeks and water^eonrses is tH 
country. The Indian name is Mnacone. ni 
Creeks came fh>in the West. Tbey lisTe a mdtfHS 
among them that there is, in the Foik of tbiUi 
River, west of the Mississippi, two moands eTcndi : 
that at ttii» place the Cnasetnhs, Coaecshi ai 
CtiickasavrsfotuidthemselTea ; thai Lului iimmti 
by wars with red pe<»le, they crossed the Msa>- 
sippi, and direcUng their course eastwaHlf , ikr 
crossed the fUls of Tallapoosa above TookattMcte. 
settled below the (klls of Chauahoochee, sad ^rh 
ont fVom thenc« to Ocmaliree, Oconee, SktibsiI, 
and down on the sea-coaat towards ChaiMM. 
Here they first saw white people, and from tkciee 
they have been compelled to retire baek agiA * 
their present settlements.** — P. 96. 

" According to the census of 1810, the pessliui 
ofGeorgiaamoimted to 

S10,034 white persons, males. 

197,I«1 white persons, females. 
;»JI*flr«« colored persons, males, 
1,370 fVee eslored persons. ' 

139.335 sUTea, mslJsT^^ 

Hl,fl09 sUtss, females. 

TBCal...091,48t 



OXOKQIl — aaUAXIOS, PKODOOTIOHB, SBMUItCU, ITO, 

«nw;d I kod iheroad in ■ vnterl^ dimction, t 

_L^-. ''^'^ point oD the rhiilTn^fin<«liaA lli.,„- l 
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l> ^.LSy:,l!."SH.*!i„'n;,5:^'^'i^i^'f '^ l ""^ 'h»™<"i in - w«l»rlr di«ctio„, to««,e 
7,1»« jD in.nBfKiun. iDd Inulei, Sfla in B.™!,',,; I"'"' "'' 'he Chuliabuochee Hivtr between 
H-.f^l.»Wl»i»,tii«ri,™»»i««." Iht^^rd with .he ™k end wTbaXna 

iMi-UiriT. «iw OF THi ™»DiiTioii roi <™ ("t for their meani. lo thai by the time 
niTT-TirE Tiiu. the road reached Griffin, in Pike count* 

I7M. leOD. 1810. I8i« li,'"™™""8g™'^'>lowup,flndUier,«dwii 

«W« ]<»,«« S5S,«J. M4,-3 I ?"''y'o'*'."'la«.nnder a decree „f court. 

"'■■" "•.- "i™ «™«. .~d /s.j.'.ri;:''.™ ™„.T; 

ral lUil-road ia the lonaeat i,i ' S™"*'' ■>' .'*'« ™aJ- The work was presied 



The CaelrBl lUil-road ia the longeat 
Georgia. Il coaaecli 8a»«iinah wiih Maca 
being 190 miles and 3,900 feel in length. Tl 
«penmeiital survey of thii roole 






Liivcjr ui mm roaie vraa ti- 

under the directioa of Ci 

. « iiiH com of the city of SBvanaa: 

6, ihe company wa« farmed, and or 

. na made for coinnionciug iho wo 

without delay. The road waa coniplated i 
Mmod on the ISth of October, 1843. 

The work on ihU ro«] i. done in a rap^ 
(tor manner. The MTaiigeiaenla fDrtfae con 
fart of pa«MDgera are anrpuaed by few roai 
h the United State*. 

The condnotori. aone of whom have bee 

■a Ibe lerviDe of iba compaiiy lince '• 

wacemeat, have acqoired an envial 
iBliaB for their conrlaiy sod sttenlkn 
pMMngon. R. B. Ooyler i» Pnwd.ni of 
tmai and L. O, Reynokda. Chief Bii«i nee' 

The M,ll«i™mo MDd Gordon Rail-r™., 
WM chartered in 1(47, aod orgmiiied tb^■ 
5*e year. It i, „„„ in prog,^ of oompie 
ton, aod ».I1 probably W fioiahed dariiT" 
tte preaeoi year. Tho work hu not proT 
|»M«:d with Chat npidily whioh hai obvac- 
tatiied aimilar worka in other paru of ihi> 
The road ii only ITj -" ' 



haie acqBirml an enviable t™u- 1 '"'' """"Sement of ; 
»r conrlaiy sod Bttenlkn to Ihi- 1 c""^'*' ■operiDlrndec 



I grantee 

fornanl with vigor 

coat of the road to it» preaenlSwn^ere bai bern 

.boat 1638,091. Darnel Tyler, E«.. i, the 
■ Preaidenl. Ia 1847 ihe legfilaiure J.nferred 
, Jpoo tb- nteaenl company all the priviWes 
:"f thooa one. e«epi banfci„g p.i.ilegV 

The riRht to cooj rue, a road from Griffin to 

I ihe ChaltahoDcbee fiivar. waa also given 
I The public are aware thai ihe Ira",,, „f ,hi» 
toad have been mo with a repniarity imaar- 
lia«edbyany raiLroad in the >Jn!t../suie.; 
ond the President of the Corapanv, in hia 
report for (he taat year, uya: "The entir« 
credit of which ia due to the aupprior akill 
ugement of Mr, Eiaeraou Koole, the 



The Sutilh-Wea., 
IB city of Macou 



n Rail- road ii 

with > 



lo the •oath-weal. 1 

1.) connect wiib a Cf.utemEilated i 
from PeiwBcola,— meetiDgtheflouth-l 
Jl ili lerojinua on the a&ve river T 
i«rw«8 graated in 1343, and the c. 
organwffli in 1847. The niad he 
nearly complelad to Ogleihorue,- 
l"Wa which bai sprang up a 



T~;, '""""nuoiuy 171 ""»• long, awl '■"■". """-""" sprang up at the present 
•MhU bave been finiabad long ago. To Ibu ""'"""'■ "' ">« ""a, » far ai coiislrucled, 
dueredit, however, of aone of the wealthv ' '^"^'" '''"'y-o'"' ™'1« fram Macon. It i. M 
Wlaliau of Bddwin connty, who could ^' *^°i"^ **"' ""o work will be speedily 
Due sued thn >ini-kr n,. ,.^.i. .i.. ..• . i nroeediiieH in Ita to.-,., :'„„,: .i._ i T i. '. 



«Ft«l«u of Bddwin connty, who could 
h«.e aped the work on with the M«.Uacp 
or . little finger only it hu been auffered to , 
J^k,- " " 4™,' du«dv«H^,and maaj 
lonbU. a. to w^nai oomplelio^ No doubt I 
rZt ho'^ev' '' "^ >>« finished (hi. | 

The Georgia Bail-roed ia 171 tnilea iana 
Bonnecting Aagujla with Atlanta, Thechar- 
^wai granted in 1S33, and amended in 



Inahedtf 



r-.-.jn of the road v.« y^i mope- 
he laiofNovember, 1837. and was' 
Atlantaoulhe ISth of September 
--; ..je whole coal of the mad, and its i 
Wmpmem. op to April lat, 1849. haa been 
Wdent "''''■ *^'l ■ " """ ' 

i.'i'Jf'?"° "^ Weatera Railroad waa \ 
bwterod ,„ IB33, under the name of ihe 
Jnnroea,Li.,«d^ Banking Company. In ' 
835 the company wu otgnoiied. and the I 
rork commenced. The rtnd wu Hrst char- ' 
jred from Maooo to Fotiyth. in Monrae t ' 
"loly. Inim, br«i«,iBdmentof thel 
»«er. the oOBpay w>a Mlbiiixed to ax- i ! 



ijd Cbattaboocbee. 

The Weslarn and AUantic Eail-road. olher- 
*iso called Ibe Stale Road, from iia belong- 
iig to the (tale, commeucea in AlUnta, a( 
he lormmu. of the Georgia Hall-road, before 
iiepUoned, and lerminatei in Cbattanooiia, 
I. Tenneawe. The mo.l remarkable feature 

■B Blue Hidge Motmtaina, running Ibrough 
bs upper part of Georgia. Tbi. lunneri. 
,177 feet lonj. 18 feet in heighl. imd 12 feet 
1 width. It u one of the grandest aehiev*. 
iL-nU that grace Ibe annals of the hunun 
i;ly. It iscut in a great measure through 



approach 



to the 



', and fivi 



through a portion of I 
lunlry in the world, 
inhiareport of 1848, 1 



! of tuck, i,^ 
eC at the top. 
re protected 
f. Tbi,ro«d 
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mteiy inninMr, mod ihoa coDtrlbou la^iweUibt In- | Rtmint. C anBT m l tu 
on free wHitB mslei, [froi 
— free penoui of color — 
cluDs — faclon and broken — (ai o 

-Acre, according to iu claMiGcatioa u m 

ud Minici I"*'''? — '"' low lof. merchandiie, Snriet, 
I toll-briclgei and turQpiket. the retnrucd nhn 
I — on money at ioteraat — capita] of maDD&o- 
Since Iho above wti» wrrlten, we find in ' luring co[npttiiie*-^:Bpit«l at iMaVi of a 
ihe Macon Joarnai and Maneuger. a table of > 



■r KingMoB, llie Tunn 



U."-P. 93. 









1 toTo)— )liT*i 
— 1 awjei* — phjB- 



the raii-roada in 

1. Ccnlnl Road, from SavuiBih lo Macon, 
completed 1« 

>. GMrcla Road, Ittna ABfUIa lo Atlanta, 
cnnipletid HI 

1. Hacun .nd Wcatern Road, rrcrni Macon to 
AUania lOi 

4. WnlsRI and Atlantic Boail, ryam Ailanli lo 
CkaltanooKa 140 

5. South-wiaivni Road, from Macon to Ogls- 
Ihorpc, nearlr compleied H 

t. MuB«ig«BBad,ftoniColointin.Io Fart Val- 
ley, on SoDlb-KnterH, In profnea T1 

>. Atlanta and Wiat Polni Road, fnta Atlanta 
lo Vr>M Point, Id profreaa 8S 

B. Mlllednvllle Road,1YSifl Cardan loMUIedfa- 

V. Bautilon Road, from HiligdfarUla io Eaum- 

10. WUkea Emd. from boilbl'o Weilaio Wuhlnf- 
Ion, tn pFonrvaa 18 

11. Atbena Bnnch.froni Union Point laAUisnB, 

13. Durkc Boad. from SlVmlle SlalLoa oti CcDlial 

Road lo Auiuala, In pfO(reaa M 

IJ. Rome Br»nA Road, completed 17 

TMal complsMd aiid In progrcH tSV 

The Jonnial baa not taken into conaiden- 
tion the road in progress lending from Daltnn 
to the Huvauee Kiver, in Eait Tenneaaee, 
nmelimca called Ihe Iliwaaaee Branch Road, 
and aomciimea the Baat Tenneaiee and Geor- 
gia Bood. We do not know the exact length 
oftbii road, bnl bBlievo it ia o»er tifeaty 
milei within (he limiu of ihii atnte. So that 
in Georgia there are now completed, and in 
progreM together, one Ihonaand milea of rail- 
road ! an amount of iaterQal impnivemeni al 
Ibia kind unsurpaased, if we are correctly in- 
formed, by Ihat of any other atate in the Union, 
MVeKevr-York. Anarticle devoted eicluaive- 
lylo internal improvemeala ia Georpii,woiild 
be 03 interesting a chapter of oiploiti for the 
pablic good na could be anywhere fonnd. 
Oar citiieQa ure making aonie eiperimsnta in 
plank ronda ; and olhera ure only waiting the 
raaolt of theae experimenta. if favorable, to 
go ahead in thia department of internal im- 
provement*. 

Mr. White aayatapeaking of canala: "The 
Only'worka ofthia deacriplion in Cieorgta, are 
the 'Savannah. Ogeechee and AltumAa Ca- 
nala, and the Augiirta Cann], an acconnt uf 
which i» given in tbi» work. Turning to pp. 
S03-5, an iiitereiling deacriplion ia foond of 
ihka canal, whose object )« commerce, |ho i 
affording of water to turn facloriea, tnilla, 
Ac., &c. We woqid like to give a briber 
•Gcomt of thia canal, hut oar lunitt t»bid m. 



employed in Ibia, aixl aalea 
chandiie by factora. amoniit reton 
on pleaaure carriagea and billiard table*, Itae 
number relamed. 




GEOKGIA AND HER RESOURCES. 

-Her Pofulatiok ; iMTEan^L [KFaon- 
: PtonDcnoHi ; ENTupiiai ; Hnn- 
JL> ; M 17(11 rACToaiKa ; M iniial SFturai. 
— It ia an unileniabte fact, that no alataia 
the Union poaaenea. in no Rreat a degree, tit 
elements ef national and indiTidnil wtM 
aa Georgia. Ali that we need, ia leKiaboa 
looking to their development and ifae etiM- 
priee of a few public-epirited iiiditidoala H 
give dinction to our enaTeiea. Our citiuat 
want to feel «anir« from innovaCionk in nt 

ia^deaigned aa eipeiimenta to catch popoltf 
favor. Hence reKe/ lawa, the elertitja a( 
juigca by the people, and all that dan rf 
demagogne-like meamireB, are onlv daft 
which fetter pnhlie enterprise and deter Ih( 
prtident, thonghtfiil, enervetic man fromn- 
harking his capital and his labor io pumiU 
which add to the penoajient prorperily. ■■ 
cnnty and advaneement of our state. Ve 
think there has been cnDngh of the droa- 
gogtie in Georgia alipady, workinj; nlv 
' mischief and ruin ; and it is to be hopntlU 
I the intelligence and patriotism of older hmlt 
I of bU portiet will unite to check innontioe, 
and give aecurity and permanency to o«i ia- 
atitutiont and conseqnant famo andweaUts 

Georgia has always been a misbty vak- 
■hop, in which hei citiima have been i^m- 
tives, whose labor baa gone lo boild upaaJ 
add to the wealth of other atatea. We kin 
always needed capital to sustain the a■l'^ 
priao and to furnish the eichinfes io iW 
sale of our producla. Hence othei ataia 
have furnished ns the money, and oor ftof^ 
have sent their labor, In the shape of nMslff 
Id pay lo strangen drridenda on tbcit bssk 
stock and interest on their advaneemeiM- 
This haa beeo ao moch yearly taken h* 
our pocketa, we have been made co maebll> 
poorer, and atraDgen have been msds so 
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fore, says to oar people, keep these dividends 
and interest at home to enrich yourselves. 
This can be done by increasing our banking 
capital. New banks should be established, 
and located at such points as their capital 
was needed. Macon, Columbus, Atlanta 
and Griffin, four of the most important 
interior commercial points in the state, 
have not a dollar of banking capital of 
their own. Ail the interest m^e upon ad- 
vances to buy cotton and other produce, is 
paid to banking institutions in other cities 
and states, instead of being kept where it 
legitimately belongs, where it it made, and 
where it should stay, to help to build up its 
own community. The next legislature 
should create new banks at each one of these 
points, as well as increase the capital of 
those of the city of Savannah. This is the 
first step in the noble and patriotic scheme 
of developing the resources of the state. // 
would be the taking care of what we made — ^it 
would be laboring for oursdves and not for 
tirangers. Thus far, Georgia has been only 
a great plantation far the benefit of the 
Charleston banks. 

The completion of the Georgia, Central 
and Macon rail-roads, the partiu completion 
of the Western and Atlantic road, has thus 
finr stimulated the enterprise of our state, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
the advocates of those works. The comple- 
tion of the state road to Chattanooga, the 
construction of a branch to Rome, and the 
improvement of the Coosa River, will pour 
tlie produce of Tennessee and North Alaba- 
ma into our state. The construction of the 
south-western rail-road will give us the con- 
trol of the entire products of our ofwn state 
in that direction, that of Western Florida and 
of all Southern Alabama. The construction 
of the rail-road from Columbus eastward will 
cive us the control of Middle Alabama. 
Through all these channels an immense 
amount of commerce must pour itself to en- 
rich our state. Let us be prepared to meet 
it, and let not a want of meant within our 
own state drive it into other markets in other 
states. Georgia mtut appropriate her own 
improvementt to the building up and enriching 
her own people. These are some of the ele- 
ments which must stimulate the enterprise of 
our people. But we have within ourselves 
elements of wealth far greater than any de- 
rived from foreign commerce. 

The pine lanos of the state, including one- 
sixth at least of all its territory, is now un- 
productive. That opens a vast field for en- 
terprise. We consume annually many mil- 
lions of pounds of wool, in coarse satinets, 
linseys, blankets, flannels and baizes. That 
wool may all be grown profitably there. 
Vermont finds her wool a source of immense 
profit. Her rigorous climate compels her to 
feed her sheep rix months in the year ; we 



need not feed them two months in the year. 
Why not, then, produce all the wool we use t 
and why not establish factorieTs in the pine 
region, driven by steam power, to manufac* 
ture all the articles we need 1 Again, the 
finest beef range in the world is in the pine 
woods. Hides, tallow, beef, horns and 
bones, are items of great wealth to be drawn 
from that region. And no small item of 
commerce must be the production of turpen- 
tine itself. There is no business wnich 
promises such a return for the capital em- 
ployed, as the raising of sheep and beef cat- 
tle and the making of turpentine. Energy 
alone is wanting to develop the immense re- 
sources of Georgia in this one respect. 

We consume in Georgia annually some 
three millions of dollars worth of leather, 
shoes, saddles, harness, and other manufac- 
tures of leather. This mi^ht be supplied at 
home. In the middle and upper counties, 
within reach of the bark, tanneries might be 
established for the tanning of all the hidee 
which are grown in the state ; factories 
united for the production of shoes,hame8s, and 
the like, and thus this immense sum be saved 
at home. But more — ^we can and will manu- 
facture for other states. This is a business 
which never can wear out ; for, so long as 
the descendants of Adam have souls, they 
must have soles to their feet. A mistaken 
notion has prevailed, that our climate is not 
adapted to the manufacture of leather. The 
truth is, our tanneries have been hitherto 
erected by men of limited capital ; they could 
neither afford to furnish the materials in 
proper quantities, nor could they aflford to 
wait sufficiently long for the tanning of the 
leather. Hence the cry, the climate don*t 
suit. 

Georgia is the greatest cotton groMng 
state in the Union, and she is destined to be 
the largest manufaeturing state, because she 
can manufacture cheaper and as well as any 
other state. It costs at least twenty per 
cent, upon the price of the raw material to 
transport it from Macon, Ga. to Ijowell, 
Mass. This is no small advantage to start 
with. Then, a given number of spindles can 
be put in operation here^ with all necessary 
appendages, for much less cost than a like 
number can be put in operation in any of the 
northern states, because of the difTerenee in 
the value of land, water-power and buildings. 
They can be kept in operation for much less, 
because of the difiference in the price of la- 
bor, provision, clothing and fuel. This must 
necessarily give us the advantage in the 
markets of the whole worid ; and this advan- 
tage will soon cause factories to spring up in 
almost every county — not to supply alone the 
local demand, but that of foreign markets. 
It will not be Ion? — so soon as we acquire a 
little more skill— 4>eforc we shall see (^eorgia 
sheetings, shirtings, calicoes and muslins, a» 
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common in northern, western and foreign 
markets, as we now find those of Lowell. 
Georgia in a lew years wUl be a large ex- 
porter of all cotton fabrics. At correspond- 
ing prices, the Georgia factories must pay a 
profit largely increased over those of any of 
the northern states. 

Georgia has minerals of vast amount and 
Talue ; and her legislature should appoint a 
geologist to explore and develop them. Our 
mountains are filled with inejdiaustible beds 
of the very best iron ore, sufficient to supply 
ourselves and a large portion of our Union. 
In the May number oi the *' Merchants' Ma- 
gazine" there is an article on the subject of 
Manufacture of Iron in Georgia, by the ffe- 
ologist of the State of New- York ; and, alter 
speaking of its inexhaustible supply, says : 
** The iron is of superior quality, resembling 
that made of the best hematiles in other lo- 
calities. It is suitable both for foundry and 
forge purposes, inclining particularly to the 
best No. 1 iron. From the abundance both 
of ore and charcoal, cheapness of living and 
labor, and great profits in this region on 
ftore goods, the expenses of manufacture 
are extremely low, while the iron, both that 
made into castings for the supply of the 
country around and of the bar, are what 
would be considered, at northern works, re- 
markably high." This is sufficient induce- 
ment to capitalists to embark in this most 
lucrative business. Lime, coal and marble 
all abound throughout our mountain regions, 
and would prove sources of great wealth when 
developed, as they must be in a few years. 
In agricultural products no state can boast a 
greater variety or value. With the long staple 
cotton on the coast, and more than two-thirds 
of her whole territory adapted to the fuccessful 
ffrowing of the short staples — ^witfiher whole 
umits suited to the production of com, and 
more than half to the successful growing of 
wheat, rye and barley — with a ccmsiderable 
part adapted to the production of sugar — and 
her mountains to the raising without limit 
the finest of winter apples and pears — Geor- 
gia has within herself a diversity of soil and 
climate which will amply repay the labor 
bestowed upon it for the production of every 
staple best suited to it. If the enterprise of 
our people is but properly directed, it will be 
but a few years before Georgia brands of 
flour will command the highest price in other 
states, while her superior fruits will rank 
without a superior in the markets even of 
England. Nor will the products of the dairy, 
in our mountain regions, prove a source of 
less profits to our dairy-men, than an equal 
camtal invested in any other pursuit. 

These are some of the more prominent 
reaouTccs of Georgia, which need develop- 
ment, and which must amply repay the en- 
terprise of those who engage in their deve- 
lopment. 



The rail-road unprovements of Georgia are 
obliged to give her the position of the Key- 
stone State of the South ; sod their tfEtd 
must be to open up new enterprises never 
before thought of The man who is insen- 
sible to the future greatness of our stale 
must indeed be stultified ; and he whose 
sagacity will enable him to appropriate fiuare 
developments to his own profit will be sin* 
gularly blest ! 

Casting the eye over the direction of our 
rail-roads, the city of Macon strikes it as the 
^reat central depot of the state. Situated 
just at the point where the oak and pine 
lands divide, within immediate reach of the 
facilities which each afibrd for mann&ctaiing 
purposes, her citizens and those of the adja- 
cent country, must be singulariy unfortunate 
if she does not in a few years become tbe 
centre of a great manufacturing populatioD, 
producing woolen and cotton fabrics, ieatber 
and all its manufactures, with extentive 
flouring mills to manufacture the wheat of a 
fertile region of country. 

We repeat : the improvements of Georgia 
must create new and greater facilities to 
labor of every sort, that must diversify and 
increase the amount of ithor — it beoomes 
more profitable and consequently more in 
demand. The eflfect at once is the improved 
state of our agriculture. This ties our peo- 
ple to the soil, and instead of a roving pofxi- 
lation, we have one fixed and prospenwf. 
Each branch of industry improves the other, 
and we advance step by step, unconscioof <^ 
the approach, to wealth and fame and 
power. 

Georgia has the resouroes— she may de- 
velop them slowly, but yet thej will miitiy 
be developed. All that our people need, ■ 
to be told what they can do, and how it 
should be done ; and as knowledge pours is 
upon them, so will their energies be stimu- 
lated and aroused. 

Georgia need take but a lesson from tke 
conduct of her sister, South Carolina, which, 
in the midst of her political vagaries, she hu 
steadily pursued — and that has been to huild 
up her*e(fj and by her enterprise and oqiital 
to make her sisters contribute their share ii 
the work. 

The idea may be regarded as somewhat 
visionary, but we hesitate not to declare a 
sentiment, long since entertained, that the 
child is now bom who will see the coomieTCO 
of all India and China reach the Atlaatie 
through the improvements of Georgia ! 

Steam power will carry the products ot 
these countries some three hundred miles op 
the Sacramento River ; from thence to head 
of navigation on the Mississippi by railroad ; 
then by steamboats to Chattanooga, and fnm 
thence to Savaimah hf rail-road. If there is 
one tpark of state pride in the Georgia lefis- 
lature, the whflde benefits of this immrii^ 
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tnde-^the ad^imtages resulting from our 
MUi9 woik*-*^iQ be made to account to oaf 
interests, and not to those of otlier states. 
The only link of communication now wanting 
to connect Savannah with China, is the rail- 
road between the Sacramento and the Missis- 
sippi. The Federal government will construct 
that link in the next ten years. Look at the im- 
mense region of fertile country which will 
become tributary to Georgia so soon as our 
own road is completed to Chattanooga, and 
the South-western road finished ! West 
Florida, Alabama, southern and northern 
Mississippi, upper Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Kentucky in part, Arkansas, northern Texas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and western Vir- 
ginia. Why then should Georgia raise cot- 
ton and hides, to be sent North to be woven, 
and factored, and returned through her bor- 
ders to be sufmlied out West ! Why shoukl 
she not manu&ctuxe them herself ^ and make 
the profits of the transportation and re-trans- 
portation. 

But still more : open the transportation to 
the Pacific, and who is there so short-sighted 
as not to see the inducements to our people 
to grow and manufacture these articles for 
further consumption t 

In despite of eveiy obstacle, man's inter- 
ests will prompt him to seek an investment 
the most profitable ; and the position of 
Georgia, her location on the coast, and her 
facilities for reaching the West, will make 
her the great manufacturing emporium of the 
South. And she will see ner benefit in so 
doing. Every branch of trade will receive a 
new impulse. The canvas of all Europe 
will gladden our own port. Let us be pre- 
pared to reap the benents which this mighty 
change in our • condition will bestow. {See 
Savannah.) 

GEORGIA — Rbsouscis and Psogxbss 
OF. — We were much delighted with the 
annexed remarks made in Congress by Mr. 
Stephens, one of the representatires from 
Georgia. They exhibit a state of things in 
that commonwealth, which must provoke 
the admiration, as it should the emulation, 
of every southern state. It is thus we can 
be respected and feared, and thus only. 

'* Georgia was the youngest of the old thir- 
teen states that formed the Union. At that 
t imc she was the weakest of the fraternal band. 
Twelve years have not yet passed since the 
last remnants of the aborigines were removed 
from her limits, and since she had complete 
jurisdiction over her entire domain. Of 
course the comparison would be with creat 
odds against her if matdied against Mas- 
sachusetts, New- York or Virginia, which 
were wealthy and powerful communities 
before the infant colony of Georgia was 
planted in the wilderness. Boston, New- 
York and Richmond, weze nearly as old as 



Georgia now is when Ogletborpe first 
landflMl at Savannah. But notwithstanding 
all this, I will not shrink from the oomparir 
son, let it be instituted when and where it 
may. 

" Georgia, too, we tell that gentleman, ha0 
her beds of coal and iron ; her lime, gypsum 
and marl ; her quarries of granite and 
marble. She has inexhaustible treasures of 
minerals, including gold, the most precious 
of metals. She has a soil and a climate 
suitable for the growth and culture of 
almost every product known to husbandry 
and agriculture. A better country for wheat 
and corn and all the cereal plants, to say 
nothing of cotton and tobacco, is not to be 
found m an equal space on this continent. 
There, too, grow the orange, the olive, the 
vine and the fig, with forests of oak and 
pine sufficient to build and mast the navies 4t 
the world. She has mountains for grazing, 
rivers for commerce, and waterfalls for 
machinery, of all kinds, without number. 
Nor have these great natural advantages 
and resources heen neglected. Young as 
she is, she is now the first cotton-growing 
state in the Union. Her last year's crop wiU 
not fall short of six hundred thousand bales, 
if it does not exceed it. She has, 1 believe, 
thirty-six cotton factories in operation, and 
a great many more hastening to completion 
— one of them has, or soon will have, ten 
thousand spindles, with two hundred looms 
capable of turning out eight thousand yards 
of cloth per day. Her yams are alreadv 
finding their way to the markets of the North 
and foreign countries ; and the day is not 
distant when she will take the lead m the 
manufacture, as well as the production, of 
this great.,jiuple. She has also her flour 
mills and psper mills — her forges, foundries 
and furnaces, not with their fires ex« 
tinguished, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said of some in his state, but in full 
blast. Her exports, last year, were not less 
than thirty millions of dollars — equal to, if 
not greater than those of all New-England 
together. She has six hundred and fifly 
mues of rail-road in operation, at a cost of 
fifiecn millions of dollars, and two hundred 
more in the process of construction. By 
her energy and enterprise, she has scaled the 
mountain barriers and opened the way for 
the steam-car, from the southern Atlantic 
ports to the waters of the great valley of the 
West. But this is not all. She has four char- 
tered universities — nay, five, for she has one 
devoted exclusively to the education of her 
daughters. She was the first state, I believe, 
to establish a female college, which is now 
in a flourishing condition, and one of the 
brightest ornaments of her character. She 
has four hundred young men pursuing a 
collegiate course ; a greater number, I 
believe, than any state in the Uinon in pro* 
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portion to her white population. Go, then , 
and take yoar statistics, if you wish — ^you 
will find not only all these things to be so, 
but I tell you also what you wul not find. 
You will not find any body in that state 
beffgring bread or asking alms. You will 
find but few paupers. You will not find 
forty thousand beings, pinched with cold and 
hunger, demanding the right to labor, as I 
saw it stated to be the case, not long since, 
in the city of New- York. And when you 
have got all the information you want, come 
and institute the comparison, if you wish, 
with any state you please ; make your own 
selection ; I shall not shrink from it, nor will 
the people of that state shrink from it. 
Other gentlemen from the South can speak 
for their own states ; I speak only for mine, 
and in her name and in her behalf, as one of 
Ker representatives upon this floor, I accept 
the gauntlet in advance, and I have no fears 
of the result of a comparison of her statistics, 
socially, morally, politically, with any other 
state of equal population in this confederacy. 
I know gentlemen of the North are in the 
habit of layinff great stress upon the amount 
of their population, as if numbers were an 
index of national prosperity. If this princi- 
ple were correct, Ireland should be con- 
sidered one of the most prosperous countries 
in the world, notwithstanding thousands of 
her inhabitants die annually for want of 
food. The whole idea is wrong. That 
country has the greatest elements of pros- 
perity, where the same amount of human 
labor or exertion will procure the greatest 
amount of human comforts ; and that people 
are the most prosperous, whether few or 
many, who, possessing these elements, con- 
trol them, by their energy and inrfustry and 
economy, for the accumulation of wealth. 
In these particulars, the people of Georgia 
are inferior to none in this or any other 
country. They have abundant reason to be 
content with their lot — at least none to look 
to you to better it. Nor have they any dis- 
position to interfere with the affairs of their 
neighbors. If the people of Massachusetts, 
New-York or Ohio like their condition bet- 
ter, they are at perfect liberty to do so. 
Geor^a has no desire to interfere with their 
local institutions, tastes or sentiments, nor 
will she allow them to interfere with hers. 
All she desires is to let others alone and to 
be let alone by others, and to go on in her 
own way in the progress she has com- 
menced, prosperous and to prosper. 

" The six hundred and fifty miles of rail- 
road now in operation, to which I have 
alluded, were built by Georgia capital. One 
hundred and thirty-six miles, from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga, on the Tennessee River, 
which is one of the greatest monuments of 
the enterprise of the age, was built by the 
the state. But her public debt is only a 



little over eighteen hundreiTthnuani doflafij 
while that of the State of New- York is over 
twenty millions, besides the fourteen mil- 
lions owed by the city alone ; and the debt 
of Pennsylvania is forty millions of dollars. 
The bonds of the State of Georgia are held 
mostly by her own people. You do not see 
them hawked about in northern or foreign 
markets at a depreciation. But they, as 
well as the stocks and securities of the 
private companies, are held mostly by her 
own citizens, and are commandiDg premiums 
at home.*' 

GEORGIA — Topography or Midoli 
Gboroia. — VTe take the following from a 
contribution made by Dr. Pendleton to 
Fenner's Medical Reports of the South : 

That region of country property known as 
Middle Georgia^ and to which this paper 
relates, is bounded on the south bj in 
isothermal line, running diagonally through 
the state, about 30^ south of west frrai 
Augusta to Columbus, varying but little in a 
direct route through Milledgeville and 
Macon. The northern line may be con- 
sidered as running parallel with this fnm 
Elbert county on the Savannah River, 
through Walton, to Heard county on the 
Chattahoochee. This forms the true isother- 
mal line between Middle and Upper Georgia— 
the one being suited to the production of 
cotton, the other almost exclusively r^ 
stricted to grain. 

A latitudinal line running west from a 
point on the Savannah, would strike neariv 
a degree hieher on the western boundary of 
the state ; but the southern termination of 
the Alleghany Mountains assumes this 
diagonal line in Upper Georgia, and I hare 
no doubt impresses itself on all the regioD 
below, even to the Atlantic — hence Augusts, 
in the east, is about as warm as Colufflbes 
in the west. This isothermal line runs 
directly parallel with the shore of the ocean, 
which seems to be conformed to the genenl 
geological aspects of the country. Thus, 
we perceive a granite ridge extending alonf 
the above-mentioned line between Lower 
and Middle Georgia, over which all the 
waters of the state and the adjoining states 
pour themselves in shoals or cataracts, and 
thence glide on by a gradual and easy couiM 
to the ocean. The Sayannah, at Augustit 
Oakmulgee at Macon, and the Chattahoochee 
at Columbus, all have impassable reefs, con- 
stituting these cities the heads of navigation. 
The same line crosses Hancock county at 
the shoals of the Ogeechee, and by Gameit^s 
Mills on Buffalo Creek ; and I doubt not 
every tributary of all these riyers presests 
the same shoaly appearance in ninnmg over 
this granite ledge, which separates the Fhi- 
tonic and Metamorphic regions of Geoigit 
from the allayial or tertiaiy. No gimnite is 
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found below this line to the ocean, few rocks 
of any kind, and no shoals of water ; all is a 
Tast pine forest, with a gray, silicious soil, 
abounding in tertiary fossils, mostly Eocene 
and Pliocene. 

Following the line of this Plutonic ridge, 
which is about fifteen miles in width, we 
find numerous deposits of kaolin, of a 
beautiful white variety, which will some day 
be brought into requisition for the manufac- 
ture of porcelain ware. This is, doubtless, 
a decomposition of sepentine or felspathio 
rock, which, not being able to stand the 
ravages of time like the everlasting granite, 
have dissolved to form another mineral of 
more value to man. In some places, as in 
Richmond county, these deposits form high 
clififs, marking distinctly the ancient shore 
of the £ocene Sea, which once swept 
solitarily over the vast plain below. 

Above this ridge there seems to have been 
an ancient valley, now filled with metamor- 
phic rocks, through which the rivers glide 
with a much more gradual descent than they 
do higher up the country, where another and 
another granite ndge rises successively, on 
one of which rests, m beautiful and majestic 
proportions, one of the wonders of the new 
world, the Stone Mountain of De Kalb. 
Beyond this ridge the culture of cotton 
ceases in Georgia, except in small patches 
for domestic use, and perhaps more ex- 
tensively in the valleys of the Coosa, on the 
western borders of the state. 

The native soil of Middle Georgia is a rich, 
argillaceous loam, resting on a firm clay 
foundation. But the face of the country 
being hilly, and in some places semi-moun- 
tainous, much of this good soil has long 
since been washed into the valleys beneath, 
under the wretched system of agriculture at 
first adopted in this countrv. In some of 
the richer counties, nearly all the lands have 
been cut down and appropriated to tillage, a 
large maximum of which has been worn 
out, leaving a desolate picture for the 
traveler to behold. Decaying tenements, 
red old hills stripped of their native growth 
and virgin soil, and washed into deep gullies, 
with here and there patches of Bermuda grass, 
and stunted pine shrubs, struggling for a 
scanty subsistence on what was once one of 
the richest soils in America. 

The water-courses have received the same 
tincture of the hills, especially after heavy 
rains, holding in solution a large proportion 
of alumina and the red oxide of iron, and 
presenting a muddy and forbidding aspect 
to one accustomed to the clear, pellucid 
streams of many portions of our country, 
especially the pine regions. There are no 
lakes, and but few lagoons or native ponds 
in this region of GM>rgia. Art, however, 
has not failed to make up the deficiency in 
this respod, by inpfaniig manj of the 



thousands of mill-seats on the numerou9 
streams that water this favored region, thus 
forming artificial ponds enough to produce & 
good crop of autumnal fevers for the anxious 
sons of Esculapius to reap an annual harvest 
from. These, however, when decidedly 
pernicious, have in some instances been 
abolished by law, to- the no small comfort 
and health of the inhabitants within reach of 
their deadly borders. Agriculture also has 
come to the aid of suffering humanity, of 
late years. Many creeks and marshy lands 
are beinff drained for purposes of cultivation, 
which adds no little to the health and wealth 
of the country. The improved method of 
hill-side ditchmg also is helping much to 
protect the soil from washing into the bot- 
toms, and at once enrich and beautify the 
country. 

The native growth of this country is oak 
and hickory, interspersed with the short- leaf 
pine, poplar, gum, &c., all indicating a good 
soil. It is a little singular that when the 
lands are exhausted and turned out to rest, 
they invariably spring up with the long-leaf 
pine. It is accounted for on the chemical 
principle of rotation in crops. The first 
growth had exhausted all the richer elements 
in conjunction with the cultivation, and now 
no forest tree but the pine could find suffi- 
cient nourishment in tne soil to cause it te 
spring up and become a tree ; partly from 
the fact, that it does not require so many of 
the salts, but mainly because it sends its 
roots deep in the earth, and brings them up 
whence tney had filtered away from the sur- 
face for ages. But this is a digression. 

It is unnecessary for me to say a word in 
regard to the population. They are strictly 
an agricukoral people, inhabiting what is 
properly a rural district, and are made up of 
two distinct classes, the white and the black. 
Formerly, when the country was in its 
pristine strength and glory, they averaged^ 
probably, some twenty inhabitants to the 
square mile. Now it is reduced to about 
sixteen, and in some of the older counties it 
has been even lower than this, but they 
have, in the last ten years, been showing a 
gradual increase. ^The proportion of whites 
to blacks is considerably in favor of the 
latter, especially in the lower belt of 
counties, where cotton is a more lucrative 
arucle of produce. 

GULF OF MEXICO— Military awdNa. 
VAL Defences of — In March last, (1846,) 
Major Wm. H. Chase, United States Engi- 
neer, published a memorial in relation to this 
important subject, and, although his sugges- 
tions were thought to be on too expensive a 
scale for the wants and resoucces of the coun- 
try, his remarks are deserving of serious at- 
tention. We would recommend the memo- 
rial, fiom the greet ability with which it is 
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drawn up, to general penual, and at the same 
time would call attention to the admirable 
paper of Lieut Maury, on a similar Mibject, 
first pul)li8h«*d in the Southern Quarterly 
fieview, and lately republished to the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. Mr. Chase says: 

'* The military defence of the Gnlf coast 
within our limits commenced when Mr. Cal- 
houn was Secretary of War, and urged for> 
ward by that distinguished statesman* has 
not been disregarded by the gofemment, 
especially since the present able Chief Engi- 
neer has been its military adviser. The ap- 
E roaches to New-Orleans and Mobile have 
een occupied by strong works. The naval 
position at Pensacola is already surrounded 
with fortifications, the completion of which 
rests with a small redoubt in the progress of 
construction.*' 

We eive the following other extracts from 
the body of his memorial : 

** Considering that war steamera would 
enter largely, if not exclusively, into our na- 
val forces in the Gulf of Mexico, it is impor- 
tant that convenient depots for coal should be 
established. Deposits of coal could be made 
at Bahia Honda and at Key West. At Tor- 
togas a three yeara* supply^ lor thirty steam- 
ers could be constantly mamtaioed. ▲ posi- 
tion for a C(»al depot on some point on the 
western coast of Florida is certainly neces- 
aary. Tampa Bay would probably afford the 
requisite depth of water for heavy steamers, 
and convenient sites for the depot and its de- 
fence. Thus held, it would also give pro- 
tection to vessels seeking refuge from an 
enemy. A coal depot would be established 
at Pensacola and at Mobile Point, under the 
protection of Fort Morgan. Another depot 
for coal would afford great facilitioa to steam 
operations if established at Ship Maod. A 
strong battery, but not costly, would protect 
the harbor. This depot would be easier of 
access than the one at Fort Jackson, on the 
Mississippi, and would afford supplies not 
only to the light steamers cruising along the 
coast, but to those of the heaviest class. A. 
depot at Fort Jackson would be neceesary to 
enablo the steamers descending from Mem- 
phis to take in a full supply of ooal before 
proceeding to sea. 

'' It is in place here to exhibit a statement 
near the truth of the cost of the public works, 
militarv and naval, already completed within 
the Gulf of Mexico, and those necessary to be 
executed : 

At Fort Livinpiton (may be completed in 

one year) $300,000 

** Jackson (in coarse of repaJdrs) 700,000 

" St. PhUllp, (do.) 51,000 

" nienvenue 20,000 

" Dupre 25,000 

" Pike 400,000 

" Wood 410,000 

" Morgan (in eonrae of repairs) 1,100,000 

*' Pickens 740,000 

** MoBee SI5,000 



At Fort Barrancas tSMiM 

Advanced redoubt of do. (la coarse of eon- 
strnction) 150,000 

Amount fi>r Ibrtifleatkma |4,564,MI 

Probable amount expended at Navy Yard, 
Pensacc^ 100,000 

Sundry additions and improvemsnta, eXcln- 
sire of docks 1 .000,000 

For three Dry IXicks tlOOUM 

TotsI for Pensacola $3,700,000 

A Dry dock at Key West is Indiapensable 500,000 

Store-hoaaes in connection therewith 100,000 

Two floating docks of eoine dea cr iptiaa 
must be arranged for Tortuf ae, say of 

iron 900,000 

Store-hooses in addition to what may be aA 

forded by the worts 500.000 

Establishment at Memphis 1,000,000 

Total of naval fixtures indispeneable aad 
necessary to be accomplLshed as soon — — 

as possible $0400,100 

To which add, in time of war, 30 ateamsn 
of war of 2,500 tons burden, hoik at St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Memphis, New-Or- 
leans, and Pensacola, roughly bat of 
great strength and speed, coanpletety 
armed and equipped, at $400/)00 12.IM^ 

Grand total of naral meana $I6.9004M 

The defence of Key West wiU eoat 1,500.000 

That of Tortngas, 1.5M.0I0 

That of Bahia Honda, (probably,) 200,011 

That of Tarapa Bay, (do.) 200,000 

That of Ship Island, (do.) lOOJOOO 



Grand total of militazy 
sary to be apidied $3,500.00 

Total of military means already ap- 
pUed 4,501.000 

Grand totsl of naral means, of which 
$12,000,000 are for a moTabIs Ibree, 
and belongs as much to the Atlantic 
coast as to the Golf ]6,9Q0j0n 

Total of naval means abreadly apfdiad. . 60M0O 

Grand total for Gulf defence, pan of 
which can be applied directly to the 
protection of the Atlantic coast, whtte 
the whole acts indireetlyln aeeom- 
plishing the ol^ect |^ft^^ss^ 

" This large anm (though not too large fcr 
the interests to be protected) would be ap- 
plied to more than one-half the aurftce wad 
population of the United 8tatea, if consadend 
geographically and dependantly of the conn- 
try west of the AUegnany moantains. ^t 
its consideration involvea OTery aection of the 
country, and none more so thun the extreno 
sections of the north-eaat-^Maine having so 
direct interest in the defence of the Cruli of 
Mexico as if it were applied to her owa 
coast : her ships and carrying trade reqairing 
it as mnch as the safe transit of the vast pro- 
dnctions of the West 8o tbat, while thi 
consideration of defensiTe pointa at the nortk 
and south Atlantic coasts has for the motf 
part a local tendency, that of the Golf of 
Mexico embraces the intareats of the coiratiy 
at large. A qnotation from a letter of a ^ 
tinguisoed gentleman, formeriy at the bsaJ 
of the War Department, it appoaite to tkt 
subject : ' And it must be borne in wM 
that the evils whbh would remit from Iho 
teaporary oecopatioa. of the Mia of te 
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. _ __ . Ail iMinoariiiidn. It IslbeMediierranem 

the cotmU of ihe Qalf of Ueiico, vronld not uf the new world, sad natnrn bm IblJ it oat 
onlj injqre tbo mowpeiitj of ihMS ■tacai. but no ■ Kile for commeros Tsr miire ^rand Ihu 
wonld dsepl; affeot ifas iiilareMi of tbs wbola lu t^pe in ihn old— (but ii, sboot I,')" of Ion- 
Union, no reuoDible expense, therafbre, {ituds in lenglb, b; m tverage uf T of laii- 
oogbt to be ipired to gnaird agauul luch t. iiid« in brMdth. Oan i* broHder, but not so 
CMualt;.' " I \oag: it ii, tberefore, more compact; abipa 

\ iiiu] Hil to and fro aoroM it id mucli lea lime, 

OULF OP MBXIOO—BirtK Baiini or i uid gatber iti articteiof commerce at mncb 
mi GuLT iiD OAkKDiiH 8i4a; thi GoLr ' Ibh co*t. 

Btriih : TKi Muiuaim lao Aniioh Ri- | Tbe two hu cover each about tbe ntiie 
Vmia; tltviiuor tbi Old ikd Niw World; j imperRoial extent; bat from one eitreDie to 
BonKTiEi iiT Nature to Aiitaici ; Irtld- i ibe other of ibal of the old world, the ronta 
MCI or RiTiBi tan THits Oouaii* dpoh ' ia torlaomand Ihe voyage long; it cannot b» 
OoHaiecc «bd tki DiaTiitici or t PaopLi ; I wcnmplitbed witboat aailiug a dinlaiice quite 
CoHKECTioi BiTwaaii THD Picinc AMD At- «qua1 to Ibni lielween Buropu and Aiaerica. 
hunic OciAiia. — Aline from ihe Delta of tVhereaa fmin the moat rerDote pniiil in the 
the Orinoco to tbe eaat end of Cub» is bat a Caribbean Si^a to the farthest [inrt in the 
tbouund milea long ; aitd vat. to Ihe west of ' dalf, a alraigbt line may be drawn on the 
h, liea this magaificant beam of water, locked water, and ibo diatance, Biim one eitramity 
in by a contiDmi that haa un ita ahurea (be . m t're niher ofit, will be little mrire tiisn two 
noBI fiirtile Tallsya of the e&rlh. la Ihe midat i thounnd milea. 

of tbeiB valleya, abipe may aait Ihoniianila of From tha porta of the LeTani aiid Black 
milea on ibe Urgeat rivera that bring tribule 3ea to the oceao, a veaael, ariLiur cnnvaa, re- 
dormant weajlb, of oadaaal power and great- ' on Ihe conat of this central aea uf Amencs, a 
neaa, which itreqairea facility of communicB- 1 leaael may bs out apon the bmaJ ocean 
tion with the Paoilia to bagia to develop, and ' in a few dnya, Wiuda and cnrri^iils, with all 
which, when fully dereloped, wilt aalonisb tbe adjuvaoia of aavigation, arc hi^re much 
tbe world. An era aad an epoch in ihe affnira more pmpitiuna to tbe mariner iliau they are 
of nationa wiil date fnim tha opening of thia : in any other part of tbe world. 
eommnoioatioD. All, and more, too, tb at the | There ia a ayitem of perpetual currant* 
Medilerraoeaa ia to Saiope, Africa end Asia, | running from the ocean into this ara. a<id from 
tbia aea ia to America and tite world. | thia sea back into the ocean, Thay are lite- 

A aea it important for commerce in propor- ' "'Ij "i"™ '° 'h" -"^ f" Ibej are a. constaot 
tion to tho length of ihe rivera that empty '"d "'"""t " "e" marked aa nvera on the 
into it, and to the eitent and fertility of the i '"">■ . , , , „ . . ^ 

river buina Ibit are drained by it. The : Had it been left to man to plan the form of 

rntlty and valao of the ataplea that ,„:«'»»'■> for """merce on a large »cal«— a bo- 
ught down to market depend apon these. | •"> '"f }°^ "■"»" "J °^ ""=" ='"" '1>« P™- 
The Red Bei U in a riverloaa diatrict ; few '. a"":'* "''«"'" land*— he could nnl have drawn 
are the people and amall the lowna along ita i 'ho figam of oae better adapted for it than 
coast. Ila shores are without valleya, not a j """» ™ '"o Golf, nor placed ii ni a poailion 
river emptying into it ; for there is no basin I"" *° admimble. 

(or it to drain. Commercially speaking, what | Tbe ahoreis of Ihe Medilerranean are in- 
nre ita staples in companaon to thuae of ■ dented by deep hiva and prnjeciing jminta of 
tbe MaditerranoaD, which gives oatlet to ri- land, which grcaity longthBU ilie wiliiig dia- 
wra that drain and ferliliMbaaina containing j tance fnim port to port. The alntmsiliea of 
not less Ihaa one million aad a qnorler of shore lin^a add to the eipeusex •>! commer- 
■qnare aea miles of fmilful lunda 1 I cial interoaraa. By land, the distance from 

Commercial cities have never existed on ' Genoa to Venice ia that only of n few hour* 
the aborea of the Red 8ea. Commerce lovei ■ travel i bat by water they are mora than ■ 
tbe aea, bat it de^nda for life and health on thousand miles apart. There are iinsiich ii> 
the land. It dertvet it* iristeaanoe from the lorrupiiona to navigation in lb'- Gulf uf Mex- 

■" "be baiina which they dr*iu, and ico. The shorteat distance from p"ri to port 

e opalence of ualiona io propor- ' thrre, aa from New-Orleana tii ihe porta of 



- .- .— - -. , — iaby wate 

u divned ioto the Gulf and ' The wiudinga of tha .Meditprr-.iiean shore 



area and oapaBity of prodaction, the river ' thnnsaud D 

basins of the Hedilernmwi. The ciiunlriei. j and Caribb 

in Africa, AaJa aad Bampe. which oioipriar | diatance. 

tha river basioa of the Hedilerrmnean, arp, in I Shipa. ll 

•tlpflrGcial exlonl, bat little mure iban one- tarranean t 

IboctJi the aiieof tboae wbkharediaiBad by ii brought down from ita ri 
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tainiog less than two millioiis of square miles 
—to wind along a coast Udo twelve thoonod 
miles io leagtb ; whereas those which go into 
the Gulf of Slexico may, by sailing five thou- 
sand miles, reach the mouths of rivers that 
drain, d water and surplus produce, more 
thau four millions of square miles of fruitful 
plains and fertile valleys. 

Easy access, by sea, to the mouths of ri- 
vers which drain extensive basins of rich 
land, has always been regarded as the best 
basis upon which the foundations of com- 
merce can be laid. The character and extent 
of the back country which supplies such out- 
lets, are the true exponents of the commercial 
prosperity of the cities, and of the condi- 
tion of tne people who live there. The 
closer these outlets are together, and the 

freater the diversity of the climates drained 
y them, the more numerous are their pro- 
ducts, and the more active is their commerce. 
Hence, the commercial importance of every 
bav, gulf and sea of the ocean, may be con- 
sidered as in direct relation to the extent, 
variety uud fertility of their river basins. 

Because the Bed Sea is in a riverless re- 
gion it has no markets ; consequently it has, 
ID the eye of commerce, ever been regarded 
as valueless in comparison to the Bay of Ben- 

fal and the Mediterranean Sea, with their 
road basins and beautiful tributaries. 

Every one who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine is struck with] the fact, that the great- 
est commercial cities of the world are, and 
eve^ have been, those whose merchants have 
been most advantageously situated with re- 
gard to the outlets, natural or artificial, of 
great river basins and producing regions. 

Rightly to perceive how admirably located 
and arranged for the purposes of commerce 
are the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, and duly to 
appreciate the advantages arising theretrom, 
let us, before comparing the river basins ot 
America v/ith those of Europe and Asia, or 
before tracing further the effects which the 
course of the rivers of a country has upon its 
commerce, take a glance at the geographical 
position of this our central sea. 

Curtained on the east by a chain of fruitful 
islands stretching from Trinidad to Cuba, it 
is, on the north, and the south, and the west, 
land-locked by the continent which has bent 
and twisted around this sea, so as to fold it 
within its bosom, and hold it midway be- 
tween the two semi-continents of the new 
world. 

In this favored position, it receives, on one 
side, the mountain streamlets of a sea of is« 
lands; on another, all the great rivers of 
North America ; and, on the others, the in- 
tertropical drainage of the entire continent. 

The Atlantic Ocean circulates through this 
our Mediterranean. Its office in the economy 
of the world is most important. It not only 
affords an outlet for the great American ri- 
vers, but it makes their basins habitable by 



giving them drainage, and sending oS^ ht 
away into the opean, the drift and the ove^ 
heated waters which the riTen bring down. 
It also, through its system of cold and want 
currents, makes its own shores habitable to 
man, tempers the climate of Earope, and, bj 
its genial warmth, makes pnxlacuve the soil 
there. 

The Amazon, rising in the Andes, and emp- 
tying into the ocean under the line, also finoi 
its way through the magnificent lianas and 
pampas of the tropics down to the margio of 
this sea. 

In oonseouence of the Qolf Stream, the 
mouth of toe Mississippi is really in the 
Florida Pass. The waters of the Amazon 
flow through the same channel. The great 
equatorial current of the Atlantic sweeps 
across the mouth of this river, and carries tti 
waters into the Caribbean Sea ; from the Ctr 
ribbean Sea they flow into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and thence by the Gulf Stream back into ths 
Atlantic. Such is the channel throagh which 
the waters of the AtUntic complete their cir* 
cult, and are borne back into the ocean agaia. 
The distance, in a straight line, from the 
mouth of the Amazon to the Florida Pa» ii 
only twenty-four hundred miles ; therefore, 
the Amazon may very properly be reprded 
as one of the tributaries, and its ba»m as a 
part of the back oonotry, to this onr noble sea. 

The connection is even more close ; foroos 
mouth of thejAmazon is that of the Orinoco, 
which empties directly into the Caribbeso 
Sea. These two streams present the anomaly 
of two great rivers having sources thst are 
common. A person sailing up the Amazoa 
may cross over into the Orinoco, and re-entar 
the aea through that river, ^Hrithout bavia; 
set his foot on shore, or disembarked once. 
The Rio Negro takes its rise from the eastan 
slope of the Andes, and, after having nm se- 
veral hundred miles, it divides itself into two 
streams, one of which flows into the Amazoa, 
the other into the Orinoco. This is nature's 
canal between them. 

The Mississippi and the Amazon art tbe 
two great commercial arteries of the oooti- 
nent. They are fed by tributaries, with na- 
vigable length of channel, more than enough 
to encircle the globe. 

This sea, therefore, is like a heart to ths 
ocean. Its two divisions of sea and gulf per- 
form the office of ventricles in the system of 
ocean circulation. Floating bodies from the 
region of Cape Horn, from the <:oa8t of Afri- 
ca and the snores of Europe, are conveyed 
into the Caribbean Sea, ana thence into the 
Gulf of Mexico, whence its waters, sup- 
plied anew with heat and motion, are agaa 
sent forth, through their channels of cirrs- 
lation, over the broad bosom of the Atlantic 
To western Europe, the heated currents of 
this sea distribute their warmth, and then 
return back to their sources through the is- 
visible channels of the deep. 
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We have fleen that the river baains of the 
Mediterranean cover but little more than one- 
fourth the area which ia drained by the 
streams which empty into the central sea of 
America. 

That we may realize the extent of these 
river basins of America, let us add to those 
of the Mediterranean the chief river basins 
of western Europe and southern Asia, and 
see then if they can out-measure the valleys 
drained by our Mediterranean alone. 

Before doinff this, however, we will take 
a glance at me geogr^hical features and 
physical condition which regulate the size of 
the river basins to be considered. 

It is a remarkable feature in the formation 
of this continent, that thejre are no great 
basins in the interior without seardrainage, 
and no rainless districts of any considerable 
extent. With one or two exceptions, as the 
inland basin of the city of Mexico and the 
Salt Lake, which comprise but small districts 
of country, all the water courses of America 
empty into the sea. The extent of country 
for sea drainage here, is far greater than in 
any other part of the world. Hence, we 
have larger valleys, valleys that are longer 
and broader than any in the old world. Con- 
sequently, they coUect more water, call for 
more drainage, and hence give rise to more 
and larger rivers. In the old world, there is 
a region of country, 80® of longitude by 17° 
of latitude in extent, in which it never rains. 
Here, between the Andes, and the Atlantic, 
there is no such rainless region. The an- 
nual fall of rain, between the tropics, in the 
old world, is six feet ; in the new world it 
^is eleven ; and it is greater here than there 
in the temperate zones also. More than one- 
half of all the fresh water in the world is on 
the continent of North America. In facts 
like these, is found the explanation as to the 
cause of the surprising length and volume of 
many of the American nvers. Big rivers 
are required to drain broad valleys. 

In Europe and Asia, the great continen- 
tal declivities are such as to leave no room 
for any remarkable length of river or breadth 
of valley. 

In North America, there is an immense 
valley between the Alleghany and the 
Rocky Mountains. The great lakes form 
the northern edge of this valley, the entire 
drainage of which is, therefore, carried off 
toward the south, into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This is the basin of the Mississippi. 
In South America, the Andes skirt the 
western coast very closely, and send off to 
the east a chain of mountains from Bolivia 
to the Atlantic coast of Brazil. These 
mountains divide South America into two 
great systems of river basins ; the drainage 
of one IS to the north and east, of the other 
to the south. 
In the broadest part of the continent, 



thelilbre, which is its northern portion, th« 
contuiental slope gives rise to the first men- 
tioned system. The district of country in- 
cluded in it is an immense one, the rains are 
heavy, and the drainage great. Hence, the 
direction and volume of the Para, the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco. The basin which slopes 
to the south is much less in extent ; it is 
drained by the La Plata. In one part of 
Europe the drainage is, in all directions, 
toward the Black Sea, which is sunk down 
in a sort of a basin of its own, and receives 
the drainage from several quarters. But the 
longest slope on the sides of this basin runs 
up west, toward the centre of the continent. 
Here the Danube and other draining streams, 
which empty into the Black Sea and thence 
into the Mediterranean, take their rise. 

On the shores of this last, we have the 
drainage to the south, which gives rii>e to 
the Rhone, etc. Europe has its Atlantic 
slope also, and there the rivers, as the Ta- 
gus, the Rhine and the Elbe, run west. 
Thus we see that the geographical features 
of Europe leave no room for a hydrological 
expression like that of the Amazon and the 
Mississippi, with their valleys. 

In the interior of Asia there is a grand 
continental basin 85° of Jongitude in length. 
It is spread out over the middle of the conti- 
nent, and extends from the borders of 
Europe to the eastern districts of China. 
It embraces a region of country more than 
four millions of square geographical miles in 
extent, which has no ocean drainage. In. 
the midst of the old world, it is surrounded 
by steppes and mountain ranges which shut 
it out from the world of waters beyond. It 
gives rise to many large rivers, as the Vol- 
ga and the Oural ; but they empty into the 
Caspian, and other continential seas, which 
have no visible outlet or communication with 
the ocean. For all the great purposes of 
commerce, this immense and fertile basin is 
as blank as the desert of Zahara. Of course, 
then, the rivers above this basin must run 
north into the frozen ocean, which also is a 
blank as white as snow, in the book where 
commerce records her statistics. They em- 
brace nearly four millions of geographical 
square miles. 

On the south side of this inland basin, the 
inclination of the continental level is toward 
the China seas and the Indian ocean. Here, 
then, we must look for those river basins, 
and the origin of those streams, which give 
rise to the commerce of the East, and here, 
accordingly, we find the teeming valleys 
drained by the Euphrates, the Ganges and 
the Yangtse Kiang — all of which descend 
from fruitful plains, and all, except the last, 
are open to trade and traffic with '' Outside 
Barbarians." 

The distance from the Bay of Bengal and 
Arabian sea, to the southern edge of this 
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^eat inland basin, varies from 3 to If de- 
meg of latitude, consequently the ettitates, 
Siroaffh which the rivers of India flow, are 
limited to 10 degrees of latitude ; the pro- 
duce that comes down these streams, for 
market, has no greater range of climate than 
that which is due a north and south line of 
five or six hundred miles in length. Neither 
can the rivers themselves be very long, nor 
their basins very broad, nor their volume 
of waters very great. Their valleys may 
▼ie, in fertility, with those of the Missis- 
sippi and the Amazon, but as for diversity 
of climate, variety of productions and navi- 
gable capacity of water-courses, there is no 
comparison. 

Let us now return to the comparison as to 
extent of river basins of the old world with 
those under consideration in the new. 

According to one of the most remarkable 
works of the age — Professor Johnson's Phy- 
sical Atlas — the river basins in the old world 
contain, in geographical square miles, stated 
in round numbers as follows, viz. : 

of Mediterranean Earope. ...1,160,000 square miles. 

NUe 520,000 " 

Euphrates 196,000 " 

Indus 81S,000 «* 

Ganges 432,000 " 

Irrawady 331,000 " 

Othem of India 178,000 " 

Those of Western Europe, as 

Rhine, &c 730,000 " 

Total Mediterranean, India 

and Western Europe .... 3,854,000 ** 

AREA IN OEOORAPHICAL 8QUABI MILB8 OP KIVIK 
BASINS DRAINKD INTO TUS OULF OF MXXICO AND 
CARIBBEAN SEA. 

Basin of Mississippi River . . . 982,000 square miles. 
Basins in Florida and Texas 

(estimated) 929,000 ** 

" Mexico and Central 

America (estimated) 300,000 " 

" Amaron 1,796,000 "* 

" Orinoco and all others 

of Caribbean Sea.. 700,000 ** 



Total Gulf and Caribbean 

Sea 4,298,000 

Total Mediterranean, In- 
dia and Western Eu- 
rope 3,854,000 
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Difference— call it nothing, though it mea- 
sures an area containing nearly half a million 
of square miles. 

From this statement, we are led to the 
very remarkable conclusion — and it is an im- 
portant physico-commercial fact — that the 
area of all the valleys which are drained by 
the rivers of Europe which empty into the 
Atlantic, of all the valleys that are drained 
by the rivers of Asia which empty into the 
Indian ocean, and of all the valleys that are 
drained by the rivers of Africa and Europe 
which empty into the Mediterranean, does 
not cover an extent of territory as great as 
that included in the valleys drained by the 

* Ineladlng the bastn of Para. 



American rivers alone, wbich disebarg^ 
themselves into our central sea. Never wai 
there such a concentration upon any sea, of 
oonmiercial resoarees. Never was there a 
sea known with such a back coontiy tribt* 
tary to it. 

The produce whidi comes down the riven 
of E\|rope, has, when it arrives on the shores 
of the Atlantic, to be tranmorted 15 or 
20,000 miles, to be exchanged for thst whidi 
comes from the river basins of India. Frem 
the mouth of the European rivers discbarginf 
into the Atlantic ocean, the voyage to the 
mouth of the Asiatic rivers which rm into 
the Indian ocean, often occupies 200 days; 
consequently, it requires a smp more thui a 
year to take on j)oard a cargo lirom the liver 
basins of Europe, go with it te India, ex- 
change it, and return vrith the pro c eed s 
thereof to the place when she started— so 
great the distance and so long the period of 
time which separate these two fountains of 
commerce. 

One ship, therefore, trading between the 
American system of river basins, may frtch 
and carry, exchange and bring back, in the 
course of one vear, as many cargoes as ten 
ships can, in the same time, convey between 
the remote basins of the system m the oU 
worid. 

The products of the basin of the Misiis* 
sippi, when they arrive at the Balixe, maj, 
in 20 or 30 days, be landed on the banki d 
the Orinoco and Amazon. Thas, in ov 
favored position here in the new world, we 
have, at a distance of only a few days' sail, 
an extent of fruitful basins for eommeitiil 
intercourse, which ther of the oJd woiU 
have to compass sea and land and to sail lbs 
worid around to reach. 

On this continent, nature has been pnfr 
gal of her bounties. Here, upon this cen- 
tral sea, she has, with a lavish hand, groupsd 
and arranged in juxtaposition, all those phy- 
sical circumstances which make natioss 
truly great. Here she has laid the fbrads- 
tions for a commerce, the most magnifecnt 
the worid ever saw. Here she has bioaght 
within the distance of a few days, the moslhi 
of her two greatest rivers. Here she bu 
placed, in close proximity, the natural eol- 
lets of her grandest river basins. With m- 
heard-of powers of production, these valleys 
range through all tne producing latitudes of 
the earth. They embrace every agricultond 
climate under the sun ; they ate capable of 
all variety of productions which the wbok 
worid besides can afford. On their grecs 
bosom rests the throne of the veget^ 
kingdom. Here commerce, too, in tune ts 
come, will hold its court. 

The Mississippi comes down from the gnk 
producing regions of the North, bearisr 
vessels deeply laden with produce ; freights) 
with all varieties of the u^^ of the talpc^ 



r inxa^ 



EnMueU of the field, the £nat and the mbie. 
lilU of iron. 
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with coal. 



and Talleyf filled 
I round an iti banu. Ila 
ingled, in the Qnlf, with tho«e 
of the Amazon Knd Orinoco, which run be- 
tween the tropica. From their baiina they 
ue ready, at the bidding of driliied man, 
to pUce on Utii lea, m aU variety and 
abundance, the product* of the torrid zone. 
Airired in the Golf vith theae goodi, the 
mariner (hen findi a rlTei in the >eato ipeed 
him on with ita fa*aring currant! to prosper- 
out vojagea. Through the Gulf itream. the 
productiong of thia gnnd ajatem of 
latriouted 



will be diatriE 



r the world, 



all the Atlantic ilope, and all the Pacific 
■lope, loo, of the United Statea. 

From 60° north to SO" eouth. the Mia- 
naeippi and the Amaion take their rise. 
A itraight line from the head-walera of one 
tothoneof the other, meaaatea a quadiant of 
the globe. They afford outlets to aD the 

Eroducins climatea of the earth. Upon thia 
lulf and aea, perpetual aummer reigna ; 
•nd upon Iheir ahotea, climate iai^led upon 
climate, production upon production, in 
such luxuriance and profiiaioD that man, 
without chaneing Ml latitude, maj, in one 
daj< aacend mim aummer'a heat to winter') 
cold, gathering, aa be goea, the iruJta of 
•Tiry clime, the itaplei of eraiy eountrf. 

To gather luoh IhiDm in the old world, 
oommerce miut firtt plume her wingi and 
nil in aeanjh of them tbraagh all latltndet 
■nd climate*, bom the extreme north to the 
fiirtheat aoatb. 

Id the imall compMa of the Weit India 
•ea, are oro«ded together the natural ontlsti 
of the ocean, Irom monntaini, plainaand val- 
leys, that embnoe erery Taiiety of produo- 
tiod, every degree of latitoda and climale. : 
from perpetuu winter to Blemal apriag. ' 
The largett water conrae* of Europe and , 
India, do cot run Ihrongfa more than 10° m i 
15° of latilnde. The greatett variety of oli- I 
mate poaaaoaed by the riret baiba s( India, | 
ihe Meditenaoean and Atknlio Europe, ia 
Includerl between 10° and 55° of north lati- 
tude. Only forty'Gvfl decree* of latitude 
there agaiott 70° here. They are bU in the 
aame hemiipheto, and wheaitia aeed time in 
ouebasio.it ia teed time in all) and abori 
barvesta there produoeftmiDe. Here, in the 
aiMem, wa iselode both hemii- 
ind ihereibre, when it ia aeed time 
lin, it ii baneM in tbe i^er. 
With Ihi* bleaaed alienation of eeaaon*, »i 
near at baud, and ao oamrBBleDt to onr aei- 
portlnwna, and avenue* of trade, ftmbeoD 
theae ahore* iaimpoanbla. With thia Ameri- 
can aea between tha two hemiaplMrea, an^i 
ID tbe lap of botli, nature baa endowed it with 
24 



and privilege! of iufinita 
Here cone together and unite in 
s natDral highway! to tbe ocean, frwa 
mountaini, plaini and valluva teemiog with 
treaaurea from the niDecal, the vegetable utd 
the animal hingdom*— nature'a most princelr 
gift! to nun. ' 

Were it pvon to n* of thia day to look 

the time when theTBlfBys of the Miaiiaaippi, 
rhe Orinoco and ibe Amazoo aball be reolaim- 
1^, and peopled and culiivaied op [p their 
ia|>aciries of production, we should behold im 
ihia ayalem of river basing and upon thia oaiVi 
iral aea of ours, a picture such as no limner 
can draw, no fancy can sketch. All the ala- 
ments of human greatness which river, 1«t>J 
lad aea can BS(ird,are here crowded tog«- 
iher. For their full davelapment, easy accoM 
ID the Pacific ii neoasiarj. 

The courae of a river exercises imporUt 
bearings opun commerce. A river that runs 
gait or weit, has no diTaraity of climate, ita 
basin ia between two panllels of latilnde, and 
there Is no variety of production from sauic* 
Id mouth, except anch aa ia due to elevation. 
Tbe husbsndman who inbabila [be banka of 
inch a stream, when he deacenda it with hit 
lurplus produce for excbonge or baiter, find*, 
an nis arrival at ita month, that be baa bat 
£ome to Newcastle with coal only. H e i* 
ihere ofiered dnplicstes in eichaoga for whst 
be baa brought to sell-, all aellsrsand no tmf- 
an never can make commerce brisk. Snob a 
river may have * staple, it may be com, it 
may be oil, but whatever it may be, it is all 
tbey whodnellinilavalleybavalo aell.aad 
whatever they bny,thay buy with thai stapla. 
The commerce of snob a basis therefore moat 
be with other latitudes, with oiber cthnatel 
and with regions which afibrd varittf. 

On tha contraiy, one who descenda a river 
that roos north lad aonth, finds bis climate 
changing day by dajj at every lam new 

Elaola and strange auiniata meet bia eye. He 
ringa with bim from ita head-watera tha 
fura, the cereal grains, and a variety of irtk 
cle* — tbe produclioni of the north — to e» 
change for the coffee and sugar and tha 
sweetaof theaoulh, whioh are gatberad on il* 
hanka below. 

It is tha bnainess of commerce to mlaister 
I to tbe fancie* as well a* the neceasilleB of 
; tha therefore delighn in variety of cU> 






Itii 
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„ - the dlvenity of climate and prodD». 

tion uforded by the Stele* of ^ia Union, and 
to the lacilities of inleroonne with them, that 
the trade of a single slate, as Msssaebosett*, 
with tha rest, eioeeds in value Iha entin 
foreign oommerca of tba whole oonntry 
with all the world beaides. The pnrsaits of 
CO mmeree abound in aecrels of higb iniporl to 
the happiness of man; an easy communioft- 
tion from the Oulf tc the Pacific ia the kaj to 
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which call for the highest energies of man. 
Dwelling in such regions, he is constrained 
to be diligent ; to labor ; to be prudent ; to 
gather into bams ; to study the great book 
of nature ; to observe her laws ; and whilst 
it is summer to take thought for winter. 

The perpetual summer of the tropics pre- 
sents no such alternatives. On tne same 
tree may be seen the bud, the flower and 
the ripe fmit. Here, therefore, nature 
urges no such necessities, imposes no such 
tadcs, and savage man is as careless of the 
marrow as are the lilies of the field. The 
people of the two climates are therefore dif- 
Mrent. Frequent intercourse between them 
will improve the character of each, and the 
most ready channels for such communica- 
tion 'are afforded bj the rivers that run 
aorth or south. With the exception of the 
Nile, the general direction of all the rivers of 
Africa is east or west ; and not one of their 
▼alleys, except the valley of the Nile, has 
cnrer been the abode of civilized man. 

Civilized sodety cannot be stationary. 
Vacuity is not more abhorrent to nature, 
than is a state of rest, either in the moral or 
the physical world. The materials of the 
latter she has divided into ponderables and 
imponderables, and invested them with anr 
tagonistic princijples. By the action of light, 
heat and electricity, upon ponderable matter, 
'^ the morning stars were first made to sing 
together," the earth is clothed with verdure, 
the waves lift up their voices, and the round 
world is made to rejoice. 

She has divided the fiirmer into animal and 
spiritual, and they are antagonistics ; the 
one elevating, the other depressing man in 
the scale of being. When his course ceases 
to be upward smd onward, the spirit yields to 
the animal, virtue gives way to vice, the 
force of evil prevails, and the course of men 
in their social state is no longer onward and 
Upward, but backward and downward. The 
sphere that lags behind in its course is 
hurled from its orbit. History bears witness 
to the foct, that when nations cease to rise, 
they begin to fall. The laws of nature are her 
agents ; they cannot be active and be still : 
action implies motion ; nature herself is all 
fife and motion — she knows no rest, brooks 
no pause, either for her moral or her physical 
agents. Wise men say that she has at- 
tached a curse to standing still. This is 
German jphilosophy ; but the idea is beautiful 
b^ause it is true. We want the stimulants 
to energy, the incentives to enterprise, 
which a highway across the isthmus is to 
give, to urge us on to the high destinies that 
await us. The energies of the country are 
great ; they require some such highway to 
tne Pacific to give them scope and play. 

It is for time, and time alone, to decide 
the question, as to whether the highest de- 
gree attainable by man in the social scale, 



will not first be reached by those people who, 
with the blessings of free institutions, live 
on rivers that run north or south through 
the temperate zone. 

On account of this central sea and its 
system of winds and currents ; oo account 
of the course of the rivers which run into 
it, and of the direction of mountain ranges 
that traverse the continent ; and on aocount 
of the character and extcoit of the river 
basins, and other geop;raphical features with 
us, the old world a£fords no parallel, either 
in history or example, by which to judge of 
the destinies of this country. OarmoontaiD 
ranges are longer, our rivers are more ma- 
jestic, our valleys are broader, our climates 
are more varied, our productions are mofs 
diversified here, than oiey are there. 

The wheat harvest on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi commences in Jirae, and in ths 
upper country Christmas is at band beftis 
the com crop' is all gathered in. Thos we 
have, in the valley of this majestie wtUt- 
course, a continued succession of harvests 
durinff more than half the year. In the 
other nemisphere the seasons are reversed ; 
and on the banks of the southern tributaiies 
to our central sea, reapers are in the fieU 
during the remainder of the year. A Mt 
which is the natural outlet to market of the 
fruits of regions where seasons toe reversed, 
and the harvest is perennial, is no when 
else to be found. 

Such advantages, both moral and physical, 
such means of power, wealth and greatnfis, 
as have been vouchsafed to us, no nation ku 
ever been permitted to enjoy. We have 
already more works of internal improvemf at, 
a greater length of rail-road and canal, baik 
and building, and of river courses open to 
navigation, more of the buds and bloasosM 
oftrue greatness, than all the world beridfs 

In these facts we see the efiect of geogn- 
phical features, as well as of free institutioitf- 

As a general rule, our rail-roads and riTen 
are at nght-angles in their courses. In the 
New-England states, where the riven ran 
south, the rail-roads run east and west; in 
the Middle and Southern States, where the 
water-courses run eastwardlj, Uie rail-roadi 
take a more northwardly direction. Riven 
run from the mountains to the sea. Rail- 
roads run across the mountains ; thej go 
from valley to valley. 

In calculatinjg the sources of naUenal 
wealth, prosperity and greatness which are 
contained, for this country, in river basim, 
central seas, mountain ranges, water-counea 
and geographical features, tl^e lights of his- 
tory are of no avail. The canvas is pit- 
parod and the easel ready, but colors that an 
bright enou^ for tke picture cannot be 
found. The exceeding great resources of 
our Mediterranean beggar description. 

We know that other plaeea, with the do- 
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meat! of eommeice in fiu more loiitj pr»- 1 i;lfneriDg dnit wsra Imdod here fnim tha 
portioni, with facilities ten abundant and | Pacilic coaat, the nhole cilv was excited, 
obataclci &rgieatei, ha>e grown opuleat and iind ipecimeiu wers sierywhere olyecd of 
obtiined renown in the worlds white one ijreat carioiity. It iihardl; three jsaraaiBca, 
calli to mind the hiatoi; of ioch placet, he i rind jet aemi-monlblf arriirali are now rega* 
fella that bote it room asd aoopa enouah for larlj bringing ui at the rale of Eflj milliona 
iadindaal wealth far more dataling, &t na- ! per annnm. and we receire it oil a* a mattar 
tiona] ffTealneae far more impoiinf, and a rfr- 1 *^ coqtm, acarcelj oiking what effect it ia 
B0WII tarmore gloriona. likelj to faaie upon the wealth anit proa- 

From all lhi», we are led to the concloaion, ' periiy of the nation, Varionieatimatei baTO 
Iha time ii rapidly approMhing, if it ha« not [ Iw"" mada nnin the entire prodnolion of the 
•Iteidy artived, when the Adantic and Pacific California gold rogioni, and we have aeveral 
wnut join hand* acrow the iMhrnui We I "■°** prepared tablaa la whiob iha amonnt 
hftTB riiown that there U lu aea in the I '•• 5"™" " f" " >' '"'^^ be aacertmrHl. 
world wbichi>po>ieMed«raai)k importance f" =^7 *>/ "" it«mi, however, w. hava 
M thia MOtkem m» of oun; diat with iu | l>?«i obliged to take eaumate* m tha plao* 
•ooceaaion of harreaU ther« ia, ftom Himc , «• »™"«1 "t"™. " ">e latter were fre- 
one or other ofit.ri»Brbarin«,acTopidw.yil"'',tlr,''«''J;°B-'"- «> pnbU.bed a* to be 
o«lhe way to market ; that it hai forbacL . """bablo. We have bean for .omo tima 
country a bontineM at the north and anMh« | Pi^P^mg teblaa whjoh ahouhl give the ta- 
BttheaoDth, and a world both to the ea*. !"■?"" •" "[.tnaminti down to a given 
and the we«t ; we have ahown how it i. con- , !"»'• '''"?' "b'ch our rjndan could bepn, 

tiguou* to the two Brat, and convement to "^ "?'?'?'" '^ ""^ '"' "■ '"" ^''" 

them all. TTm three great ontleti of com- ' T^*^J ™"'" 

marce, the Delta of the Hiaiigaiimi, ihp °"P««^ °< (.7 - . ----- 

^^ of th.Xi«,n and Z L^ ar- ^^CS^^L^rJ^'lf,' "JL^K( "iZv'^ 

•11 Within two tiwaiand mil.., ten day' ealt Tl^^fl^Z^^nJi^jLVS':,^ 

rf^, i I. :. I : . ... , _ 1.,.. , •» exact vaine can only be oowmuiiBO wtieft 

ftmen. ft w a bam« tI»t.ep«W«. OK ^, „„^^ ;, complet^. In the .taWmenla 

'^?L?^-u""r.K"^"^,°^",\°' annexed the Bgnre. are official, and can ba 
p™^^re^fc^rth.of.he puliation of th,. ^jj^ „„ „ »^^ ^^^^^ j,„ ^. ^ 
earth. Bre^ tt dowi,, therefcre, and thi. ^^^ „ ^^^ fo^er Uble, we are much in- 
country a placed midway between Europ.- , j^bted lo the conrteiY of Robert Patterwn, 
andAaia; OiUaeahMraneathe centre of thr EM.,„f Philadelphia, aoo of the lalo director 
world and the focui of the world ■ cammerce ^f ^^ miat 

ThiM ii a bighwar that will give vent tp i The following atalementemh™cei the tfltd 
**•""?'*"' fff" !" """W. ""J i^« W f?- ooinage of gold, lilver and copper, at th* 
tarpiiae. whicb, in a few yeaia hence, will „[„( .qJ bnmcbei, from their organiialion to 
■•*• gay whhilMmandcanvBa, parte of the. tiiBUl October, 1851. Tha ooioage at lb* 
ocean that are now un^uented and almoal Philadelphia mint wa« commenced in 1793 ( 
naknown. (M channel* of trade will be „ tj,e branehe* in 183B. Tha Dahloneg* 
broken up and new ones opened. We deeirr (QBorgia) and Charlotte (North Carolina) 
to tee our own conntry the alandard^bearer minti luuo only gold coini , and the New- 
io Uiia great woA.— Jf. F. Maury. ' Orleani only gold and lilvor , ail of the cop. 

'per coini are itmek at Pbiladelpbii. Tb* 
GOLD AND SIL7BR.— U. B. MINT, &c. 1 Ubie alao include! a acstemant of the totd 
— It tidifflcnit to reaUtaat firit thougbl the jdapoiit* ai the mint of gold ^mdnoed 
grail aooaaaitHi to onr netallio currenoy. 'from Oalifomii and other loaroei within te 
tines the ducovary of gold in Caliromia, 'limit* of the Unilad Statea: 
When the fim few thoniand dollari of tha 
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GOLD AND aZLVCB-— UKITXD 8TA,TBB MINTi 1TC« 



STATXMI5T OF ooiiTAOi ii.)—continued. 
New-Orleam Mint. 

G«ld Silfvr 

iv»thecioMofi847 ♦i5,i»,8w 00 •s»tl5?I2Sl 2J •'^2!^2S 2 

TMrl848 838,500 00 1,««,000 00 1. 97^500 OB 

im toilooooo i;i«,ooooo 1,010,000 ot 

1890 8i»l<M)00 00 1^456,500 00 A,*75,500 Ot 

Iflne montlu, 1851 7,500,000 00 .900,000 00 7,706,000 00 



Totals JI7,ltO,865 00. 



.18,803,200 00 «4n4,065 00 



CkarhtU Mint, DmkUmega Mint, AtmUtlm 

Odd OoU a«U,A««r*' 

TtotbeeloMoriSi? $1,066,060 06 t8,«18,017 80 $145,I17,S» 61 

Tetf 1648 864,880 00 871,758 50 63S8.T80 40 

1849 86l5w00 844.130 50 ll,MVMft 81 

1850 847,791 00 858,808 00 88,881^00 

Kino months, 1851 .817,034 50 190,158 00 48,980315 « 

Total! .8,047^14 60 .4,188,554 60 880,963,983 » 

6 

iL-HrrATBMiirr or thv amouht or oold, or dokutio pbodvctioit, dbposited at 

TO flSPTSMSsa 80, 1861. 



PhMMUlpkU Mini, 



Nno-OrUoHs Mint, 



Vtom 
CaHfctnia 



Othw Fran Othw 

Period! CalifeniM wweM Total CdUAtnta kmu«« 

?o the cloao of 1847 — ....$7,797,141 ...$7,797,141.... — ....$110,69Q. 

Mrl848 $44,177.... lV/,867.... 841,544.... $1,184.... 11,400. 

1840 6,481,480.... 885,068.... 5,767,098.... 669,981.... 7,968. 

1850 81,667,505.... 192,801.... 81, 790,306.... 4,575,567.... 4,454 

tfino months, 1851 31,300,105 98,340.... 31 ,398,445.... 6,310,408 865. 



$119^ 
]8,S8I 

fn,ii9 

4,580^ 
6,311,817 



TbtalB $66»4«8,896.... 8,501,809.... 76,994,598.... 11,557,074.... 148,775.... ll,700,Mf 



Charlottt Mint, 

— -^ 



Daklcnegu Mint. 



rran 

Pailodfl CkUlbiniift 

Ite the dose of 1847 — 

Yoarl848 — 

1849 — 

1850 — 

Mtne months, 1851 $19,805. 



Othor 
M«i«M Total 

.$1,673,718.... $1,673,718. 
870,785.... 870,785.. 
390,738.... 300,788. 
880,889.... 890,880.. 



808,856. 



Viam 
Otfiiwak 



$30,085. 



Oftt 

$8,918,017. 
9n,758. 
944,181. 
917,87: 



915,061 .... 70,995 . . . 199,376 . 



Totals. 



19,805.... 9,057,780... 9,970,585.... 100,950... 4,060,050. 



$3,816^7 

911131 
. 917,698 

4,]81,MI 



At aU the Mints, 

rnmCdilBrata Otktfi 

TotheeloMOf 1847; — $12,808,575 $18,80W:5 

Tear 1848 $45,301 851,374 886J7J 

1840 6,151.860 097,784 7,0T«J4I 

1850 86,273,007 665,817 86.fH4I4 

Nine months, 18S1 37,694,957 430,857 a6,19M5t 

Totals .80,164,055 15,083307 85,847,«l 



The total production of California gold 
■ince its first discovery most be considerably 
orer one hondred millions of dollars ; thus 
being equal to one-half the total coinage of 
Uie country since its separation from the Bri- 
tish empire. To the $80,000,000 received at 
the mint, as shown above, must be added 
large amounts received here, and consumed 
by dentists and jewelers ; considerable 
aoM>unt8 shipped from San Francisco directly 
to other oountries ; the whole amount of the 
•old ooinase and circulation of California 
ttself, iDclnding the $50 pieces sUmped by 
the United States assarer; the shipments 
received since the Ist of October, amounting 
8t thia port to nearly or qoito $5,000,000 ; 



and all the gold dust now in the hands of 
miners and merchants on the Pacific side- It 
will not be too large an estimate probably to 
put down the entire production, ao fiv, at 
$120,000,000. 

The production of gold has appreciated ths 
value of silver in comparison, and that too at 
a time when the relative value of the latter 
had been increased by a aeries of financial 
movements in Burope heretofore fiiUy ex- 
plained, so that we are fast losing oar silver 
coin. The only remedy which appears fea> 
sible, and likely to be senerally acceptable to 
the country, seems to be for Coogress to aa- 
thorixe a seisnorage to be taken from all the 
new iasoes of lilTer coiiu It cannot obttin a 
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free circalation at its present value, as it is 
worth about three per cent, preminra, and all 
large pieces are quickly taken for export. 
There are many objections to alloyins the 
coin with the baser metals, which woam not 
apply to reducing the weight Let seven per 
cent, be taken by the Government from the 
present valne of the sOver coin, and gold 
made the sole legal tender for all amounts 
above three or five dollars, and the export of 
coin would at once be stopped, while no one 
could be wronged. The prasent coins would 
be worth their full value to the holders ; the 
DOW coin could be obtained at par for the 
convenience of change; and the (Govern- 
ment would be reimboiiad for all the ex- 
penses of the mint. 

HOG BUSINESS OF THE WEST.— We 
are indebted to the Cincinnati Prices Current 
and to Mr. Cist*s valuable work, entitled 
'I Cincinnati in 1851," for the following sta- 
tistics of this most important western crop, 
which will interest our readers everywhere. 
The figures show that whatever may be the 
merits of other places in this particular, and 
we speak it defisrentially, the palm, after all, 
^11 have to be accorded to Cincinnati, of 
being, beyond ccnnparison, in that sense only 
in which it is no discredit, the most hoggish 
place in all the West. 

Mr. Cist says, that Cincinnati is the princi- 
pal pork market in the United States, and 
without even the exception of Cork and Bel- 
fast, the largest in the world. The business 
dates back twenty-six years, but has only 
been important since 1833. 

PACKIHe O^ LOWXa KBIfTUOKT AND TSSTKISSBB 

AMD xaarucxY kivsb. 

J840-'50. 185(M5I. 

Boiwling Grsen and vklolty 15,000 9,000 

ClarksviUe 15,000 6,000 

Canton 5,271 1,700 

NashrUf© Tena 18.470 5,382 

GaUaUn,Tean 0,800 805 

Woodsonville, Ky 4,000 1,000 

Owensboro, Ky 3,500 none 

Brandenborgh 2,100 000 

Roek Haven , 5,800 1,300 

Salt River, in ilatboMs 6,000 1,200 

On Kentucky Biver ....15,600 7,000 



01,447 
M,077 



34,077 



Deflcienqr 57,370 

To which add deficient weight of 
tiMy 29 Ilw. per hog, equal to 
(hogs) 8,950 

Total deildency 61,320 hogs. 



H008 KILLBD IN THB WX8T. 

ISSO^'Sl. 1849**50. 

Ohio, exclusive of Cincinnati 64,027 . . . . 152,900 

Indiana 329,540. . . .380,174 

Kentucky 205,41 4.... 201, 000 

Cumberiand VaUey 30,000.... 40,000 

CinclnnaU 31 0,000.... 401 ,735 

938,990 1,175.809 
938,990 

236,819 
Deduct 10 per cent, (br licht weight 93,899 

Total deficiency , 14S,9tO 



COBtPARISOIf OP THB ITUMBBB OP HOOl DRIVBN 
SOUTH PROM KBNTUCKT AND TBNNBSSBB. 

1849 - '50. 1 850-*5l . 

Through Cumberland Gap 43,000.... 21,000 

Through ieheviUe, N. C, em- 
bracing Tennessee hogs 81,000. 



124,000 
61,000 



40,000 
61,000 



Deficiency 63,000 

To which add deficiency in weight 6,300 

Total 69,300 bogs. 

BBCAPITULATIOir. 

Deficiency in hogs driven 69,300 

Deficiency in hogs packed in Lower Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and on Tennessee 

River 61,320 

Deficiency in weight around the fiUls equal 
to 1,180 

Total deficiency in hogs 131,800 

Deficiency in barrels of pork sround the fUls 1,70ft 
Deficiencv in pounds of lard around the (klls 519,227 
Equal in barrels to 2^360 

Pork Paeking in Kenlueky and Tennnu$^ 
— The Louisville Courier says : We subjoin 
the following statistics in regard to the pro> 
duct of the hog, which have oeen accurately 
and carefully compiled from authentic sourcei^ 
and will prove serviceable to the mercantilo 
community. It gives the exact number of 
hogs slaughtered around Louisville for the 
last two years; also, the actual weight of 
hogs, the weight of lard, and the quantitiea 
of pork made ; together with the dencienciei 
and gains, here ana elsewhere. The list em* 
braces full returns from Kentucky* Tennes- 
see, and the hogs driven South, and shows a 
total deficiency of 131,800 hogs this season. 
This table will be valuable for future refe* 



fences: 



Watghtorl^rd 



No.efblila 
Pork 



PA.CKCR8 Hofi AnnfBto 

1849-*iO BlMt)itar«d W«iflik,(Uii) 

Adams 4 Co 41,545 8,858,398 1,782^10 19.755 

A. S. While & Co 34,017 6,494,040 1,360,680 12,984 

Humnan, Maxey A Co 30,363 5,772,288 775,919 10,863 

M. D.Walker.: 85,600 6,831.900 1,479,218 18,820 

MeDonald&Day 11,000 2,068,600 292,000 2.815 

Clifton, Atkinson « Co 26,580 5,200,000 625,000 8,900 

B. Ernst none — 495,000 none 

Bailey^ none 1,225,000.., 154,000 none 



TDtd 179,105 96,448,796 6,974,088. 



.06,487 



376 



Hoo Buaissss or the wxst. 



PACKERS 



Hogi 
SkoffaUrtd 






FOTk 



Jackson, OwBlcy db Co 41,752 8,0M,01» l,484,flM 14,439 

A. S. White * Co 31,773 5,535,900 1,046.409 10,95* 

Huffman, Maxcy & Co «4,««> 4,503,238 566,960 6,757 

W.Jarvt«*Co 28,691 4,878,349 975,179 9,102 

Brwinln, Bacon A Co 27,550 5,919,700 927,669 9^1 

aifton, Atkinaon & Co 25,178 4,067,950 669,616 6J60 

McDonald * Day 18,870 2,366,400 161,000 M61 

KeyAOarner 5,500 962,500 147,500 1,900 

R.jSrnst none — 870,000 Bone 



Total. 



.195,414 80,245,182 6y464»785 66,782 



We extract the following entire from Mr. 
Cist's vrork : 

HOO BUSIirBSS OF CINCINNATI. 

Tear Mo.ofHogi 

1633 85,000 

1834 198,000 

1685 162,000 

1836 133,000 

1887 103,000 

1888 188,000 

1830 199,000 

1840 95.000 

1841 160,000 

1842 920,000 



Tmt No.ofHofi 

1843 250,000 

1844 240,000 

1645 218,000 

1846 287,000 

1847 250,000 

1848 498,160 

1849 310,000 

1850 401,755 

1851 824,529 



HMipMlr 
To Ohio 



Irtd 



PwMDt. 

bCineinaall 



1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 

1848. 
1849. 



1850 563,645 

1851 388,556. 



.560,000 43 

.450,000 47 

.425,000 68 

.325,000 70 

.742,212 66 

.000,816 71 

80 

80 



** The hogs raised for this market, are 
geoerallj a cross of /ruA, QrazUr^ B$fietd, 
Berkihire^ Rusaia and China, in such pro- 
portions as to unite the qaalifieations of size, 
tendency to fat, and beauty of shape to the 
hams. 

" The slaughter-houses of Cincinnati are 
in the outskirts of the ciw, are ten in num- 
ber, and fifty by one hundred and thirty feet 
each in extent, the frames being boarded up 
with movable lattiee-work at the sides, 
which is kept open to admit air, in the ordi- 
nary temperature, but is shut up during the 
intense cold, which occasionally attends the 
paoking season, so that hogs shall not be 
nruzen so stiff that they cannot be cut up to 
advantage. These establishments employ, 
each, as hif^ as one hundred hands, selected 
for this bosmess, which reouires a degree of 
strength and activity that always commands 
high wages. 

" The slaughterers formerl v got the gut fat 
for the labor thus describea, wagoning the 
hogs more than a mile to the pork -houses, 
free of expense to the owners. Every year, 
however, enhances the value of the perqui- 
sites, such as the fat, heart, liver, &o., for 
food : and the hoofs, hair and other parts for 
manufacturing purposes. For the last two 
vears, from tea to twenty-five centu per hog 
nave been paid as a bonus for the privilege 
of killing. 

" The hauling of hogs from the aUoghier- 



bouses to the packers, is itself a large bori- 
ness, employing full fifW of the largMt class 
of wagons, each loading nrom aixty to one hns- 
dred and ten hogs at a lottd. 

** The hogs are taken into the pork-houses 
from the wasons, and piled np in rows as 
high as possible. Theae pilea are generallv 
close to the scales. Anotlier set of haaiu 
carry them to the soalea, where they are uo- 
ally weighed singly, lor the advantage of the 
draught. They are taken henoe to the 
blocks, where the head and feet ars int 
struck off, no blow needing ita lepetition. 
The hoe is then cloven into three parts, sepa- 
rating the ham and shoalder ends from the 
middle. These are again divided into BBde 
hams, shoulders and sidea. The leaf bra is 
then torn out, and every piece distribated 
with the exactness and reffularity of Bit> 
chiuery, to its appropriate pue. The teadcr 
loins, usually two pounds to the bog, thm 
affording supplies to families, who ooosoms 
probably one-half of the prodact, are sold is 
the mannfaoturers of sansagea. 

"The ho^, thus cut op into sbooldsni 
hams and middlinga, undergoes further trim- 
ming to get the first two articles in pnmr 
shape. The sixe of the hama and shoalders 
varies with their anpropriate markets, and 
with the price of lard, which, when high, 
tempts the pork pecker to trim verv don, 
and, indeed, to render the entire stwaMsr 
into lard. If the pork is inteoded to be shi^ 
ped off in bulk, or for the smoke honse, it * 
piled up in vast masses, coTered vndi te 
salt, in the proportion of fifty poonds of ah 
to two hunarea pounds weight of meaL If 
otherwise, the meat is packed away ia ba^ 
rels, with ooarM and fine salt in due propo^ 
tions — no more of the latter being employsd 
than the meat will require for immediate ab> 
sorption, and the coarse salt remaining io thi 
barrel to renew the pickle, whose streaglh 
is withdrawn by the meat, in proceea of tiaa. 

"The different classes of cored pod; 
packed in barrels, are made up of the oiftr- 
ent sizes and conditions of bogs — the fioesi 
and fiittest making clear and mess pock, 
while the residue is put up into prime pork 
or bacon. The inspection laws reqnire tint 
clear pork shall be put up of the aides, with 
the nbs out. It takea the largeat class d 
hogs to receive this brand. Mess pork— all 
sides, with two rumps to the barreL For 
prime— pork of lighter weight will sofBos* 



hnndrad pooildj of mmt ii raqnirad bf Ihs 
iiupeelor, bat on* hondred ud ninetjp-alx 
poond*, picked here, it i* ucertained. niU 
wMgb ODt more tb*a the fbnaor qoutitp ia 
tlu euMm or •oalham markets. 

" Tbe mBH pork ii lued for the commfr- 
ekl marina, and the Uuiled Ststet OAtj. ThiH 
laat al«i, again, ii pat op wmewhat diffi-r- 
eotlj, bfBpeoificati'nii made out for the pur- 
poie. The prima ii padced dd (or ihip iiac 
and ihs Kiatbcini markeu. The clear pcrk 

?iea oat to the cod and joackerel fiiherie? . 
he New-EDglaDden. ia the lioe of pieltltJ 
pork, bnj nothing abort of the beat. 

" Bulk pork ii that which i« ieteDded for 
ivniadiate nae or for amoking. The fomicr 
claaii* ■cDtoffinBstboata for the lower Mis- 
alnippi. It forma do importaat elemeot ai 
the whole, tbe great maM being aent ioto Die 
imoko-hooeea. Mch of whi^ will care a hua- 
dred and aavenlj-flTe thonMad to Gre buu- 
dred ihooauid pooDdi at a time. Here (be 
b*coD, aa far aa poMible, ia kept nnlil it ji 
•otaally wanted for afaipmrat, when it it 

Cked in hogahnda ooutaiDinc from Hg)ir 
dred tu nina hnodred poanda, the haniB, | 
adea sod ihanlden pal op each hj them- ' 
■•IveL The baoan 1* aold to the iron man n- 
&clariag regiona of FennajlTania. Kealuoki' 
and Ohio— to Iba fiaberiea of PenDsrlvaDri. 
Haijlaad and Tirnnia, and to the coaat or 
MiawaaippiregionaboTeNeW'Oiieuia. Larcc 
qoanlilHa are diapoaed of, alao. for the cou- 
aamplioa of the Atlaolio cittea. Flatboate. 
liMTe here about the Grat of Jal;, aad they 
all take doTni ouire or leaa bacon for tlVs 
coart trade. , 

" Of G*e hwidred tbouaand hoga cot aji 
bare doriag that ibudd, the product, ia tbt- 
tnaiin factored article, will be: 



taorpok.... 
daoTlaun... 



"Thaae are tha prodaeH, thaa far, of tlir 
poil-houaaa' operatiooa aloae. That ia ti' 
■■J, tha artidsa thoa referred to, are pat up 
in theiB ealBbli^DiMiti, from the haau,abDiil- 
dan, aids*, leaf lard, and a amall portion «t 
the jowl*— the reddue of the carcaiai", 
whi^ an Ukan to the pot^-boDaea, bejuu' 
laft to ealar elanwhere into other depari- 
neataof msaafaotare. Tbe relative propcr- 
tiona. in weight of bacon and lard, real apf>ii 
ooatiagenciea. An nneipacied demaad bd<I 
advance in price of lard would greatly reduce 
tha diaparity, if not Uvort the proportion <>l 
^eoe two artiolea. A change ia the proapecia 
of the value of pickled pork, daring the pi[i- 
paaa of packing, would alio reduce or iji- 
ereaae tha praportiaa of baireled pork to the 
beooa and lard. 

" The lard made here ii exported in pack- 
Uea for the Havana market, where, bsMdi'i 
Mtag eLteoaivel; oaed, at in tfao United 
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Statea, for cooking, it aoawera tha porpoae to 
whidh butter ia applied in ihia country. It 
ia ahipped to the Atlantic msrketa, alao, foe 
local nae, ai well aa for eipnrt to England 
and France, either in the ahape it leavea thia 
market, or in lard oil; large qnantiliea of 
which are manufactured at the eait. 

" There ii one eitabliahment here, which, 
beiide putting tip hama, &c., eitenaively, ■• 
I engaged in exEmcdDg the greaae from tha 
reat S the hog. Ita operatiooa have reached, 
in one aeaaon, aa high aa thirty-aii thooaand 
hoga. rt ha* aeven large circnlar tanka — aix 
of capacity (o hold each fiiteen ihooaaod 
poauds, and one to hold dx thooaand pouoda 
—all groaa. Tbeae receive the entire cal^ 
oaai, with the exo^tton of the hama,and the 
mail ia aolijected le ateam procaaa, under a 
praaiare of aeveoly paoitda to the aquara 
locfa ; tbe effect of whub opentioa ia lo re- 
duce the whole to one conaiateoca, and every 
booB to powdar. The fat ia drawn off by 
oocka, aad the reddunm, a mara euthy aub* 
atance, aa far aa made oaa of, ia taken away 
for maaure. Beaidaa tbe htigi which reach 
thia factory ia entire ctrcaaaw*i tbe great maaa 
of heada, riba, back-bonea, foel, aod olhw 
trimmiuga of tbe hog. cut op at diffareat 
pork-bonaea. are aobjected to the aame pn>- 
ceea. in order to extract every particle of 
greaia. Thia enncera alone tnrDM ool, tha 
aeaaon referred to, three million iii hundred 
Ihouaaod pounda lard, five-iiitha of which 
waa No. I. Nulhins can aurpaaa the purity 
and beanty of thia lard, which ia refined aa 
well aa made nuder ateam proceaaea. Six 
haodred hoga per day paaa through theae 
lauha, one day with another. 

" We follow now to the maaofactare of 
lard oil, which ia accompliahed by divsiting 
Lhe lard of one of ita conatitueDt parta — atea,. 
rine. There are probably thirty lard oil fao- 
toriea here, on a acale of mote or leia impor- 
ranee. The largeal of iheas, whoae opera- 
LioDi are probably mora silaaaive than any 
3lher in the United Stalai, baa manufactorad, 
beretofore, into lard oil and ataarlna, one haa< 
Ired and forty tbotiaaod pouada mootbly, all 
[he year round. 

"Eleven million pounda of lard were run 
into lard oil that yea/, two-aeveutha of which 
iggregate made stearine; the reaidue, lard 
au, or in other worda, twenty-four thooaand 
Ijarrela of laid oil, of forty to forty.lwo gol- 
lona each. He oil ia exported to the At- 
lantic citiea and foreign countriea. Much 
the larger ahare of thia, ia of inferior laid, 
^nade of maat-fed and alill-fed hoga, and the 
material, to a great extent, cornea from a 
diatance, making no part of theae tablea. 
Lard oii,beiidea being aold for what it aetual- 
'y ia, entera largely, in the eaitem cities, in- 
u> the adulteration of apeim oil; and ia 
France, aervea to reduce tlie coat of olive 
aiL The akill of the French chemiata 
anablei them to incorpoiala from aix^-^va 
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to seventy per cent, of lard oil with that of 
the olive. The presence of lard oil can he 
detected, however, hj a deposit of stearine ; 
small portions of which always remain with 
that article, and may be found at the bottom 
of the bottle. 

" We now come to the star candles, made 
of the stearine expressed from the lard in 
manufacture of lard oil. The stearine is 
subjected to hydraulic pressure, by which 
three-eiffhths oi it is discharged as an impure 
olein. This last is employed in the manu- 
facture of soap. Three million pounds of 
stearine, at least, have been made, in one 
year, into star candles and soap in these fac- 
tories, and they are prepared to manu&cture 
thirty thousand pounds star candles per day. 
The manufacture of 1847-48, embracmff stea- 
rine from foreign lard, probably reach^ one- 
half that quantity. 

" From the slaughterers, the offal capable 
of producing grease, goes to another descrip- 
tion of grease extractors ; where are also 
taken hogs dying of disease or by accident, 
and meat that is spoiling through unfavora- 
ble weather or want ofcare. The grease 
tried out here, enters into the soap manufac- 
ture. Lard grease is computed to form 
eighty per cent, of all the fat used in the 
making of soap. Of the ordinary soap one 
hundr^ thousand pounds are made weekly, 
equal at four cents per pound, to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. This is 
exclusive of the finer soaps, and of soft soap, 
which are probably worth twenty-five per 
cent more. 

" Glue, to an inconsiderable amount, is 
made of the hoofs of the hogs. 

" At the rear of these operations, comes 
bristle dressing for the Atlantic markets. 
This business employs one hundred hands, 
and affords a product of fifty-five thousand 
dollars. 

"Last of all is the disposition of what 
cannot be used for other purposes, the hair, 
hoofs, and other offal. These are employed 
in the manufacture of prussiate of potash, 
to the product of which, also, contribute the 
cracklings or residuum left, on expressing 
the lard. The prussiate of potash is used ex- 
tensively in the print factories of New-Eng- 
land, for coloring purposes, llie blood of 
the hog is manufactured into Prussian blue. 

"A brief recapitulation of the various 
manufactures out of the hog, at this point 
and date, presents : 

Barrels poA 180,000 

Pounds bacon 25,000,000 

No. 1 lard 16,500,000 

Gallons lard oil 1,200,000 

pounds star candles 2,500,000 

" bar soap 6,200,000 

" fancy soap, etc 8,800,000 

Frossiate of potash 60,000 



" Five hundred thousand hogs exhibit, in- 
cluding seven pounds of gut-fat to each, cm 
hundred millions pounds, carcass weight, 
when dressed. This is distributed thus : 

180,000 bbls. pork, 106 lbs. net is 15,980,001 

Bacon SS,O0O,O0l 

No. 1, or leaf lard 10,910,000 

Common lard or grease (br oU, steaitM and 

olein 0,000,000 

Inferior grease fbr soap I^OOJHO 

Evaporation, shrinkaf e, waste, eraekUsfa, 

and offal for manure 10^X0,000 

" The value of all this depends, of coorM, 
on the foreign demand. In 1847 the pork, 
bacon, lard, lard oil, star candles, soap, biis- 
tles, dec., exceeded six millions of dollars in 
value. For 1848, it had, probably, reached 
eifht millions. But for the reduced pikes 
which a greatly increased product atwiji 
creates, it must far exceed that value. 

'* The buildings in which the pork is pot 
up, are of great extent and capici^, and 
in every part thoroughly arranged lor the 
business. They generally extend from stiert 
to street, so as to enable one set of opers> 
tions to be carried on without interfeiinf 
with another. There are thirty-six of theie 
establishments, besides a number of nuBor 
importance. 

*' The following are specimens of ho^i 
and lots of hogs, killed in Cincinnati, this 
season and the last. 



Hogs. iki. 

7 T« 

6 640 

22 403 

68 877 

60 376 

Of these were nine-— one litter — weighisf 
respectively, 316, 444, 454, 463, 466, 516, 
626, 632. 

320 bogs 825 

667 " 805 

" Few, if any of these hogs, were 9m 
nineteen months old. The last lot is eiknp 
ordinary— combining quantity and weight^ 
even for the West. They were all raiwd ii 
one neighborhood in Madison county, Kmt- 
tucky, by Messrs. Caldwell, Campbeii, Ross, 
and Gentiy, the oldest being nineteen moelhs 
in tote. 

" The value of these manufacturing epos* 
tions to Cincinnati, consists in the v«t 
amount of labor they require and create, asd 
the circumstance that the great mass of tkt 
labor fbraishes employment to thousands, il 
precisely the very season when their lefuhr 
avocations cannot be pursued. Thus, uMO 
are, perhaps, fifteen hundred coopers engagiJ 
in and outside of the city, making hid 
kegs, pork barrels, and bacon hogheads : iIm 
ci^ coopeiB, at a period wlien tticj aie Wt 
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needed on stock barrels and other cooperage, This deficiency is equal to 552,839 hogs 
and the country coopers, whose main occu- of this year's average, and the total is a frac- 
pation is fanning, during a season when the tion less than two-tnirds of the number pack- 
farms require no labor at their hands. Then ed last year. 

there is another large body of hands, also The deficiency in the whole West, includ- 

agriculturists, at the proper season, engaged ing number and weig^ht, may therefore, we 

ratting out staves and heading, and cuttmg thmk, be put down with safety at one-third, 

noop-poles, for the same business. Vast In addition to the falling off m the number 

quantities of boxes of various descriptions, packed in the West, there is a deficiency of 

are made for packing bacon, for the Havana 60,000 in the hogs driven South, 
and European markets. Lard is also packed 

to a great extent, for export in tin cases or INDIANA — Proorcss and Bisouroxs 

boxes, the making of which furnishes exten- of. — The Territorial Government of Indiana 

aivc occupation to the tin-plate workers. was formed in 1800 ; in 1805, the Territorial 

*' If wc take into view, &rther, that the Legislature was organized ; and in 1816, the 

alaughtering, the wagoning, the pork-house state was admitted into the Union, and the 

labor, the rendering grease and lard oil, the preseut State Constitution formed, by a con* 

•tearine and soap factories, bristle dressing, vention assembled at Cory don, for that par- 

and other kindred employments, suppfy pose. 

abundant occupation to men, who in the Population in 1800, 4,651 ; in 1810,24,520; 

spring, are engaged in the manufacture and ^^ 1820, 147, 178 ; in 1830. 341,582 ; in 1840, 

luuiling of briou, quarrying and hauling 684,868; in 1845, about 766,034. 

•tone, cellar digging and walling, bricklay- The earliest settlement in the state wai 

ing, plastering, and street paving, with other ™?<^® *J Vincennes, by a French colony, 

employments, which, in their very nature, ^^^ .c»V~ ™ Pwce Port Vincent. The 

cease on the approach of winter, we can pnncipal ^wns now m the stete are New- 

readily appreciate the unportancc of a busi- Albany, Madison, Vincennes, Terre Haute, 

ness, which supplies labor to the industry of, ^**"7®'^\ ., , ,. ^, .^ . ,, 

gt)bably, ten thousand individuals, who, but , The State ot Indiana exhibiti, m the ex- 

r iu existence, would be earning little or Jent and fertihtv of itii tern ery, as well as b^ 

nothing, one-third of the year. ^ ^^* ^°'^^" of transportaUon by which it le 

"The last United States census gave almost surrounded, exiraordinaryagncultaral 

a6,301,293,asthe existing number of Eogs !:!iS'^™r"'^'?^"'^*% There is em- 

atthat'dati. The princi^ increa«, sin<S^ ^fti^rt^l^TJ^r^^^l^r^^ 

im :- »u^ xxr^^ -.—• 4 *u u j r aoout tnirty-seven tnousana square miles, m 

urn the Wert, owing to the abundance of ^^-^^^ ^ ^presented a «>a of unusual ier- 

S^i T 'J? 1 ^^/* ^"">*^%J?*y ^ i;??^ tility ; and from more than half the countiea 

•afcly enlarged to forty-five mdhons TJis tu^t compose the slate, the produce of the 

Ili?° ^aLTt^"^'^^ K- ^n"^ ^"^ agriculturist may be transported from hia 

T'A^J-^' ^^ McGregor, in his Commer- ^^ ^ ^^^ or WboaU. 

cial Dictionary ; Mid there is orobably no The southern portion of the iUte is gene- 

matenal increase there since, judgmg by the ^^Xy of ^ ^^^^ ^ un^^en surface. A 

alow advance m that section of the world, m range of hflls runs nearly parallel with the 

productions of any kmd. Ohio River, through the greater jpart of the 

••Thenumberofhogscutup in the valley ,tate, alternately approaching and receding 

©f the MissiBsippi, will reach, for recent from the river, leaving frequently immense 

Twrs, as an avenu^e, one million seven hun- tractt of bottom-land of a rich alluvial soil, 

cored thdusand ; of this, it will be seen, that The south-western portion is exceedingly 

twenty-eight per cent., or over one-fourth of broken and billy, abounding in abrupt rockv 

u^ whole quantity, is put up for market in and precipitous cliffs. As we advance towara 

Cincinnati alone." the interior, the hills disappear, and the sur« 

ffogs Packed in the West. — The Cincin- face assumes a more level and unbroken np- 

nati Price Current of last week compares pearance. the soil partakes considerably of a 

the returns of hog raising for the past year oby nature, but is productive of the ordinary 

aa follows: 1849-*50, 1,652,200;- 1850-'51, crops. As we approach nearer the centre of 

1,332,867, thus showing a deficiency in num- the state, we fina a still more level region, 

ber of 319,353. The White-water valley is considered unsnr- 

The deficiency in weight was 10 per ct. passed in the fertility uid productiveness of 
Last year the hogs averaged 205 lbs., while its soil. Approaching north, the country is 
this ^ear the average was only 185 lbs. Ac- considerably rolling ; a number of counties 
oordinff to this, the product of the two years are, however, of a low and wet soil,^ corn- 
would be as follows in pounds : posed of too mach clay, which renders it cold 

and uncertain in its crops. 

1850, lbs 349,140,010 The north-western portion of the state con- 

1851, lbs : . . .243,779,640 sists of several species of soil, and is oharao- 

— — terised hr a marked difference of scenery. 

Deficiency 1M,717,640 A part is hiaYily timberedi ooasisting ftiatA^ 
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pally of walnat, maple, beach, backeye, &c. 
A coDiiderable part of this coaotry b what is 
denomiDated " prairie.'* The toil oomposios 
tills species of land is a deep vegetable moulo, 
of exhaastless fertility. This soil is perhaps 
the most prodactive of any found in tnis part 
of the state, yielding very plentiful crops of 
the grain usmUly raised in the western states ; 
com, however, is the more abundant and fa- 
▼orite crop. Many of these prairies are ex- 
ceedinely oeaudfuf; the surface extends aa 
far as the vision reaches, in sweeping undu- 
lations, intersperaed with numerous groves, 
and delightfully variegated with rivers and 
small streams. In the spring and summer 
tiiey are covered by a varied and luxuriant 
growth of herbage and fragrant wild flowers, 
of every tint and hue, which gives them an 
appearance of beauty bejond description. 

There is a species of land, differing from 
aojT yet mentioped, called *' barrens, comp 
prising a rolling country, with a drj^, Mody, 
graveUy soil, with large trees growing from 
ten to fifty feet apart, then densely covered 
with an undergrowth of stunted oak, bashes, 
hazel, and other shrubbery. The soil is betp 
ter adapted to the culture of wheat than any 
other species of soil in the state ; it is boto 
•orer and mora abundant in crops. 

^ The north-eastern portion of the state con- 
sists of heavily-timbered lands, interspersed 
with occasional small prairies and barrens. 
Some parts are low and marshy, too wet lor 
cultivation, but could be reclaimed without 
great labor or expense, and be rendered arar 
ble, and susceptibLe of the highest improve- 
ment. 

There are numerous small lakes in the 
northern part of the state, the water of which 
is deep, clear, and exceedingly transparent, 
abonnaing with fish of different kinds. 

The mineral resources of Indiana are but 
partially developed; coal is found in diffe- 
rent parts of the state in ^reat abundance. 
There are also great quantities of iron ore. 
In 1840 there were about 57,700 dollars in- 
vested in the manulacture of iron. 

There are numerous salt springs of a supe- 
rior quality. In 1840 there were about 
6,400 bushels of salt manufustured in the 
state. 

The agricultural interests of the state are 
rapidly advaneinff. There have been of late 

Ssars agriculturalsooieties formed in the dif- 
rent counties of the state, by which, with 
the laudible efibrts of many enterprising in- 
dividuals, a more efficient and systematic 
mode of farming will be introduced. 

No better idea can be given of the agricuU 
tural resources than W^exhibiting a tu>le of 
the annual products of'^1844. 
There were raised : 

Wlieat 5,410,000 boshsls. 

Com 94,500,000 " 

Oats 11,587,000 *« 

liiTMOO •* 



Also, 3^200,000 pounds of tobacco *, ^,027,- 
000 toos of hay *, 500 tons of flax and bemp; 
7,365,000 pounds of sugar. The i>roductiv»- 
ness and opulence of the atate will better ip- 
pear by knowing the cocnparative standing 
with other states. In wheat and oats, In- 
diana is the sixth in the Union ; In corn, tb« 
fifth i in potatoes, the ninth ; ui hay, the third; 
in flax and hemp, the.foorth ; in tobacco, the 
sixth ; in sugar, the third. The increasiiig 
&cilities for transportatioa of produce, in act 
dition to the advantagea already mentioned, 
operate as a great incentiva and sdmuloi to 
the agricultural intereat. The Wabash sod 
Erie Oanal, the Madison and Indianapolis 
Railroad, (a company haa been inoonorsted 
this winter to extena it to intersect Uw Wa- 
bash and Erie Oanal^ with the Central CiasI, 
make an almost perfect internal ooraBiamca- 
tion, and must tend to realise, in^ vsriosf 
ways, the great commercial and agricoltsiil 
prosperity that position and aoil weaJd iwfi- 
oate, and ultimately develop her yet hiddeo 
resources. 

The whole amount of foreign debt is si fol- 
lows: 

Bonds, on wUch the State 
has to pay interest $ll,OfO,000 

Bonds on which the hank 
pays interest l^BOOvOOO 

Imerest due January 1, 1040 1,777,310 _ 

♦15^,« 

The whole amount of the Monastic debt ii 
as follows : 

Six per eent treasory aocee 
outstanding #401,435 

Interest now due on aiz per 
cent, treasury notes (esti- 
mated) 147,000 

Five percent, treasory notea 
outstanding 441,n5 

Interest now doe on five per 
cent, treasury notes (esti- 
mated) 6t,t0t 

Loan fVom the hank, uadsr 
act of January 15, 1844 . . . 56,000 

— -1— iam;* 



Total aaumnt of atatedsht $lMM-t** 

The value of the taxable property is the 
state is estimated at $118,537,965: is «hkh 
it will be seen that the Inilh of the itsts 
stands pledged for the ultimate paynaatof • 
debt nearly eoual to one-eoTettth (x the tabs 
ofallits taxames. 

The amount of intereat to be paid, saa^ 
ally, oD t)ie foregoing debt ia aa foUowa: 

Interest oa heads, as ahova 

stated 

Interest on six per eent. 

treasory notes 

Interest oa five par ooat. 

treasory Botes 



M,480 



It will be seen by this table, thai tbs i^ 
nual intereat accruing npon the state M 
(without including the.intereal falling dssss 
the bank bonds) is eovud to one-hslf sfM* 
per oentnm of the ralne of ail ita taxable pk*' 
parlf^iLHtf.} 
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INDIANA— 'HiB Resottkc«8 awd Pbos- 

VKCT8 H18TOBT OF SeTTLEMEKT — AdvAKCE 

or PopULATiow ; Detelopmewt of Re- 
sources ; Extension of Pboducts ; Intbo- 
mjcTioN of Manufactubes ; Facilities for 
Manufactdbes ; Coal and Ibon of Indiana 

COMPABED WITH OrEAT BbITAIN ; UNLIMITED 

Katubal Resoubces of Indiana; Power 
or Manufactubino Nations; the West 

KOBE FAVOBABLE TO MaNUFACTUBB THAN 

New -England. — At the comnienceinent of 
the present century, the Territory of Indianay 
lueludingr what is now Illinois and Michigan, 
irambercd less than 5000people, whose labors 
were impeded by 100,006 hostile barbarians. 
At the close of the first qnarter of the centu- 
Tjf the State of Indiana contained a popula- 
"oon of 200,000, and the census at the termi- 
nation of the half century will enumerate 
more that one milUon of free people within 
ber boundaries. Yet her extended surfoce 
will be but dotted heie and there with im- 
ij^rorements. In most of her counties there 
will be then thousands of acres as still aifd 
wild as when the foot of the white emigrant 
first pressed the northern shore of the Ohio. 
Tens of thousands of strong arms with fire 
and steel are filling her forests, yet the re- 
sults of their labor are barely perceptible. 

In 1823 the emigrants to Indiana were 
diiefly from the eastern states ; their journey 
Was made after long preparation and was 
toilsome, slow and expensive. They were 
eompelled to bring their heavy tools and 
tmlky implements of husbandry, their kitchen 
Utensils and fragile furniture, by a difiicult 
navigation and over heavy roads; several 
years were required to make a small clear- 
ing, rude improvements and enough coarse 
fbod for domestic use. Yet, despite all these 
difficulties, the population of the state has 
already quadrupled since that period. 

Now, the emigrant from beyond the Alps 
|rathor8 and sells his summer*s crop, crosses 
the ocean, passes the Alleghanies, selects 
his farm, erects his cabin, and puts in his 
plow in the following spring ; he has wasted 
lieither time nor money on the way ; he 
comes with his means and health and ener- 
ides unimpaired — he becomes at once a pro- 
oncer and is at once an addition to the pro- 
ductive capital of the state. 

In view of these points of difference ; of 
the removal of the causes of disease ; of en- 
large d social, educational, and religious ad- 
vantages ; of greater facilities of intercom- 
munication, and of the greater attraction 
nresented to all classes of emigrants, what 
nmit can we fix to the increase of the state 
,dnring the remaining half of the century 1 
We cannot rely on ordinary rules in the 
computation ; we have not only to ascertain 
what number the state can employ and sus- 
tain, but the comparative profits to be made 
here and elsewhere by labor and capital In 



the valley of the Mississippi are very many 
millions of acres yet unoccupied, while Or^ 
gon and California present real and unreal 
attractions to the restless of older countries. 
The overtaxed and underfed masses of east- 
em Europe long for our cheap food. The 
capital of eastern and central Europe is in- 
secure and highly taxed, and its possessors 
would place it under our stable and inexpen- 
sive government. On our seaboard, land, 
compared with ouTs,is dear and unproductive ; 
the hills of New-Eneland, the safldy plains of 
the Carolinas, and tne worn out soil of Vir- 
ginia, offer few inducements to the genera- 
tions rising upon them. 

The eyes of all are turned westward, and 
hundreds of thousands are now carefully 
studying the guide-books and maps of this 
West, and gathering and collecting all the 
attainable facts by which their future course 
and location will be determined. 

During the present year, the number of 
emigrants to the United States will probably 
exceed 300,000. Of these not over 60,000 
remain on the seaboard, and our accessions 
from the Atlantic States probably exceed the 
emigrants who remain there. The natural 
increase of the population of the countries 
from which we receive most of these emi- 
CTants is about two millions a year, and, as 
the facilities of emigration are yeariy enlarge 
ed, it will not be considered as too hiffh an 
estimate, if we set down one-fiflh of that 
increase, or 400,000, as the yearly average of 
emigrants to this country during the next 
quarter of a century. This number and their 
natural increase will be, during that period, 
not less than thirteen millions ; we shall 
have in 1850, about 12,000,000, and their in- 
crease will be over 10,000,000, giving an ag- 
gregate population, in 1875, to the valley of 
the Mississippi of 35,000,000. The larger 
proportion of this increase will, for obvious 
causes, be north of the Ohio River. 

If Indiana vrill now ascertain and develop 
and publish her resources ; if she will fairly 
describe her mines of wealth, and fully and 
truly set forth the advantages she possesses 
— twenty-five years will give her a popula- 
tion of five millions, and at the close of the 
century the constituents of her representatives 
in the councils of the nation may outnumber 
the present population of the United States. 

As to the actual capacity of the state to 
sustain such numbers, there can be no ques- 
tion. It has 20,000,000 of acres susceptible 
of high cultivation, and under the present 
best modes of husbandry, these acres can be 
made to yield not only enough substantial 
food for 100,000,000 of people, but fiowers 
to decorate the dressing table of every female, 
and fiiiits to flimish a dessert to every family 
for every day throughout the year.* 

* By Mr. Wakefield's estimate, an acre is capable 
of supporting more than five persons wiUi Ibod. 
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Indiana has forty miles of lake coast ; the 
Ohio, for 370 miles, washes her southern 
border ; the streams intersecting her interior 
counties give over 2,000 miles of flatboat 
navigation at a season when her produce is 
ready for shipment. By the Wabash and 
Maumee, passing diagonally through the 
state, she is connected with the " Father of 
Waters" and the lower series of the great 
lakes ; by Lake Michigan, she can conve- 
niently exchange products with the vast 
country bordering on Lake Superior; the 
surface of the state is so level, and the mate- 
rials for the construction of rail-roads are so 
abundant, that her people can quickly and 
cheaply connect themselves with each other 
and with adjacent states, and can thus ob- 
tain ready and cheap facilities for transport- 
ing what they desire from abroad and the 
surplus for foreign markets, while their cen- 
tral position in reference to the valley of the 
Mississippi will give them, to the end of 
time, controllinff advantages in imjports and 
exports of whicn we now have an indistinct 
conception. 

To descend from generalization to known 
iacts, and give reason for the faith that is in 
us, let me refer to the causes of the agricul- 
tural wealth of the state. 

In a report that does but partial justice to 
Indiana, simply because the examination on 
which it was based was too limited. Dr. 
Owen says, and most justly : 

"Tbe fertility ofttae soil of Indiana is oniTersally 
admitted, yet ftw are awmre that this arises mainly 
from its geological position. It is well known to 

Kologists tliat tbat soil is most productive wliich has 
en derived flrom the destruction of the greatest va- 
riety of different rocks, for thas only is prodaced the 
due admixture of gravel, sand, clay and limeetone, 
necessary to form a good medium for the retention 
and transmission of the nutritive substances, be 
they fluid or aeriform, to the roots of the plants. 
Now, Indiana is situated in the middle of the great 
valley of North-western America, and for distant 
from the primitive range of mountains ; and, accord- 
ingly, her soil is formed from the destruction of a 
vast variety of rocks, crystaline and sedimentary, 
which have been minutely divided and intimately 
blended together by the action of air and water. It 
has all the elomenu, therefore, of extraordinary for- 
tuity." 

Hero we have the reason not only why the 
prairies and alluvials of Indiana are so pecu- 
liarly adapted to the culture of the cereals 
and the grasses, but why the hilly and the 
rolling lands between the eastcsn fork of 
White River and the Ohio bear such a weight 
of forest growth t This may be said without 
further commentary, that nearly all the pro- 
ducts of the temperate zone, necessary or 
desirable for the sustenance of man and use- 
ful beasts, will reach perfection in quality 
and abundance within the limits of the state, 
which is, in respect to food, nearly independ- 
ent of the rest of the world. 

But, although agriculture is the foundation 
of a nation's wealth, it is but the foundation ; 



other interests and employments must iftt 
thereon, to complete the fobric of a natioo'i 
glory. To eat, drink and die, is the destinj 
of a grade in creation lower than our ov»n. 

The more fertile the soil, the less labor 
required in the production of food, the mon 
labor is demanded in the supplT of othef 
wants. We call those wants artificial ; bat, 
although the forms of supply arc artificial, 
the wants themselves are as natural as the 
cravings of appetite. 

Here but one working hour out of five if 
required for the jproduction of ibod. We 
have four-fifths ot our population to be em- 
ployed in other pursuits. 

Now how shall these spare boon and this 
surplus labor be emplovea with most prodt 
to individuals, and with the greatest advaii- 
tage to the whole ! 

Indiana is now emphatically agricnltunl 
Up to 1843, its supply of agricultural staplef 
was, on the whole, within her home deiDBnd. 
Since that period it has had a hrge and a 
l^gely increasing surplus, and its producers 
now look anxiously over the world for con- 
sumers. 

Its neighboring states are in the same 
condition ; all of our staples are supenbon* 
dant. Dearths and floods at home, and van 
and famine abroad, aflTord us but insuffirirnt 
relief— he is most fisrtunate who can fint 
reach a deficient market. As we canoot 
hasten thtf rise of our streams, tbroagh whidi 
our produce finds a natural outlet, we aie all 
entering into competition with each other in 
making canals and rail-roads towaid the 
great markets of the world. When ihett 
arc completed we shall find ourselves pre- 
cisely as we were ; away from home, on n- 
Sense, and bidding against each other fcr th« 
ollars of foreign hucksters. We shall tbra, 
as now, be fleeced on the way, plundered tf 
the market, and, if we have anything lefi 
run the risk of being robbed on our rrton- 
The longer the road, the more niuneron* the 
dangers ; the further from home, the ff^^t 
the chances of detecting imposition, soJ of 
bringing those to justice by whom we hi^r 
been injured. 

Even with rail-roads and canals, witherm 
possible facility for transporting our pnm- 
sions and breadstuflfs to Eastern Euio{«. 
with far less profits on our capital, and «uh 
far lower wages for our labor, can we coo- 
pete in France and England with the 6ft<« 
millions of serfs between the months of the 
Vistula and the Dnieper who grow sinihr 
products for exportation ! The noMe lanl- 
holders of Poland, Podolia and Volhvius ^ 
not allow their slaves to eat whatjran br 
sold. These districts, almost as fertile tf 
our own, are now producing as much fr«i 
as will supply the deficient markets of En- 
rope, and yet the traveler through them nn 
hardly procure a wheaten loaf Bring «bat 
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it will, thii grain matt be exported and aold. exactions. No state expenditures are called 

The crop is like that of cotton — useless at for, save the wages of the schoohnaster, and 

home. Until then» w6 can send our wheat the printer, and their co-workers, the cngi- 

and flour to Liverpool, at a less cost than the neer, the geologist and the chemist. The 

transportation of the same article to that port parent state best discharges her duty to her 

from Dantzic and Odessa, and then, until children by affording them such an cduca- 

we reduce its price at home to zero, it is use- tion as will enable them most wisely to se- 

less for us to enter the field of competition lect, and most efficiently to pursue, their 

with Russian nobles and Polish slaves. respective employments. This educational 

But we have one certain and speedy mode ^^J^ *^*>^J "^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^¥ ^^j*«« 

ofrcUef Wehavealabor-savinTpKiessby '*^?*^,l , .^**^ *^^ purposes m view when 

which we can avoid the waste of time anS f-^aWishmg common schooU. are embraced 

money now employed m carrying over the m any system by which we may furnish our 

world the bulky and perishable Nicies we *^"[^, popula ion such information as wUl 

produce and the heai^ fabrics we consume. ^'^^^^^ j^^"^^}"" ,^»« ^«« ^°^ ^ position. 

We need not continue to pay strangers for most pijoductively. 

watching our com^rrib. anTmeat-houses in , The information referred to, the motives 

foreign countries, for we can bring the ^influence action, the employment to attract 

mouths to our food **^**'' should chiefly emanate from the capi- 

r™ . r •• ^ n- • V - tol. The rulcr there is but the teacher, and 

The makers of ^s at Birmingham, of ^^^^^^ knowledge can be made the most 

tarace^hains at Sheffield, of plates m Staf- effective power that rulers ever possessed, 

fopdshire, of cotton cloth at Manchester, Whatever change of pursuiU; whatever 

woidd come here and eat twice as much food „^^ ^^^^ -^ ^^^ conceived, iUustrated 

as they do now, if they only knew that they ^^ dearly shown to be of profit-the peo- 

could make anvds, chains, plates and cloths, i ^jn, ^1,^1, irresUtiblc forw, will speedily 

as cheaply and well here as there. It is accomplish 

cheaper to pay the freights on advertlsemenU Legislators, then, have far more power 

Uian on ues and scythes. Pay some tnflmg than Cheops. He could, by his arbitrary 

bills to the prmter, and these foreign con- ^m di,ect the masses to bdJd a pyramid for 

■umers wUl soon hasten to our well-filled the dead ; but the pyramid was not reproduc- 

frananes As &st as th^ come, they will ijve. They, by imparting the knowledge of 
oour shop work and help pay our Uxes. profitable employments, can influence the 
If they do not come fest enough, we must masses to construct workshops for the living, 
encourage our earners to learn tlieuse of the ^^ich will be reproductive untU man sh^ 
awl and hammer. If the men who are now, jj^ve ceased to accumulate, 
directly and indirectly, engaged in the ex- !„ nothing is progress more clearly shown 
port of our bulky products, such as com, than in industrial associations, and in no- 
and m the import of such heavy articles as thj^ jj^ve we so marked our advantage over 
trace-chams, were employed here in the fa- ^ther countries as in the case with which 
bncation of what should be made at home, 0^^ associations can be organized, and the 
we should save more every year than the perfect security with which they can be car- 
amount we yeariy receive for our entire ex- ^ed on. They ask no monopoly, yet they 
porU. Should we, m orocess of tune, make can effect all that is desired. Elsewhere, 
more plates and plows than we need at home, and in other times, the few have determined 




But combme our food with cotton, wood, ment, or by chartered monopolisU, ostensibly 
hemp and iron, and you can send it to Mos- for the public good, but in reaUty as an ex- 
cow ; to the sources of the Nile ; and to the cusc to levy taxes and support the powerful, 
footoftheHunaUya Mountains ; and while ^e find that nearly all the great changes 
"we grownch, we can pay high wages to that have been effected in industrial pursuits, 
every mtermediate agent. called fo^by the circumstances of the times, 

Let me now illustrate how this change can have been effected by the representatives of 
be effected ; how our wealth can be increas- the state, whether king, parliament or min- 
ed ; and how our independence can be estab- isters. It was the proudest boast of Heniy 
lished. And let me say that, in effecting all the Great, that he had introduced the cuf- 
this, no law is required but the law of libcr- ture of silk among a people who lacked pro- 
ty ; the liberty of associating labor, skill and fitable employment. Edward III., when he 
capital, so that the many can accomplish brought over to England the spinners and 
what would be beyond the power of the few. weavers from Flanders, and thus laid the 
No bounties are necessary, .but those which foundation of Endand^s power and great- 
result from a business well conceived, and ness, did more for nis country than any kinff 
prudently conducted, in security and without of his line. The states of Holland showed 
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tbeir practical wudom when the^ rtclfdmri] 
■0 manj thouauida of aerci &Dm the lea. 
We, in the fieedom of action, and in the 

aggregate of indiridaal power, tre effecting 
far mote than goTemmenta could ever do. 
In the Stale of Maseachaaetti mdiTidiul 
capital and labor began to aiaociate, ia 18K!, 
to comtruct rail-roada. The emperor nf 
RuBaia pat hii laboren to the same work in 
IS3S. The little etate hai made a network 
ofrail-roadB throagh s'l her vatleya, while 
the (ingle hne of the Autocrat iiyet tncotn- 
plete. 91nce 1936, onr_twentj millioni or 
people, by their aaiociationa, hare made 
OTei 7,000nilea of rait-road. Europe, wi'.h 
her population of 333 milliona, hu, in the 
■ame time, conitnicted lese than 10.000 
Diilea ; and the largeat part of Iheae have 
tieen the work of indtridual eompantea. 

But white the goTemiaent need not be 
ealled to aid in the coDBtraction of a rail- 
road, the building of a manufactor;, or the 
opening of a mine, it ia not leaa iti duly to 

Satber and publish all the facta bearing on 
leroad, the profit* cf the manafactor;, the- 
hnporlBnce uid poHition of the mine. The 
individual heaitalea to incur the eipenaea ol 
■nrvejE and experimenta, because the roniL 
may not come near him, and the ore may Ur. 
of a better quality on his neighbor'sTlonds. 
The association cannot be jrot up without a 
fair prospect of auccess. Sat the stale h^ti 
broader lines, and the eipenaea of hrr 
■urvoyors, geologista and chemists, divid[?d 
among the many, are not felt. 

It will bs granted that, if neither old 
roarkets are enlarged, nor nsw maikelA 
opened, for our agricilltural ataplea, these 
mast fall in the ratio of the increase of pto- 
dnclion ; and it will not be very wide of tlii? 
mark to aa^.that the aggregate value of the:'? 
■taples will not be very much enlargeii. 
whatever the increaae may be. The history 
of the cotton crop showi Sequent inatancts 
of this, when our production has materially 
leaaened It* averofe value. The (hrowinj; 
• lar^e quantity of spice a intheZuider ZtZ 
raiaed (he valao of the remainder to nn 
amount far above what the whole would have 
brought, wben the aupply was greater than 
the demand. 

Now, suppose the average increase of 
population in Indiaoa, for the next few 
Jieara, ahould be 130,000 per annum, an.L 
that, of these, only 40,000 are productitp. 
and are directed to new employments in 
which the average remuneration for labor 
would be seventy-five cents per day ; tke 
product ia (9,000,000, or two-thirds of the 
entire export of the state, fiappoae, funhrr. 
that man nfacluring employ mealB were provj. 
ded, auituhle far female labor, giving 25 codih 
■ day for 200dayain the year; tho operativ<ji 
being chiefly from theagea of 15 to 19; atiii 
die remaioiug 100 working days in die year 



■ohool*. Fifty tli._ 

■re PoW almost entirely upmlDctivs v 
themaelvM snd Ae stata, woald ^sdly avail 
tbemaelve* of noh oBportanitiea of proridiu 
themaelTM with ■ dowry. Tho prodDoto) 
their labor of the ye«r, wonld bv two and a 
half miUiona of doltar*. 

It ia beyond oar powor to edoalats tba 
effect that anch an amoatit of enniggs, SQoh a 
saving of mooey and of such a home market, 
would have on the valoes of land and labor 
within the state. 

The premises, that over production leMsM 
the vaAie of the prodact, beicB gramed, it 
cannot beaald that withholding thoprodBdof 
the sarploa labor will Insa ca tbe valae sol 

Juantity of commodities from abroad, or ev 
bili^ to pay for what we riiMtld import, cr 
the abilitr of fiireigners to paf (or ow p(» 
daoe, which ^er reqoir*. ladsad, both pti^ 
ties would divide toe aamnga iMda ii tbs 
avoidanee of the oDproGlaUv caniagi. Let 
the carriera, if too ^laiMUiit, annn ttm- 
■alvBS io the pradnolion, inatead altHtt«» 
mission of wealth. 

To iliostrats my idea, lal ma soppos* that 
we maka onr axes and impoTt oar wMdws 
The whole manipnlalion aboat the axe n^ 
reqaire two days of labor. That slioM tM 
watoh nay require the labtr of two hiadiid 
days. The one worth one dollar and thi 
other one hundred dMIara. The cstriaga d 
Ibe least veluable is one-hair of its eesl,thtf 
of the moat valoable, iDdoding inaoraDCei is 
uotone buadredth part of ita ooat. Nowtbs 
savings od oot aiea and soch heavy on 

dil . 

foreign , _ ._ 

buy, we give the eqnivalent of two hoadiaa 
daya. Thua, in precisely the aame ratio ttat 
we save carriage and make our ooaiae Una 
at hane, we have the nMaw^ and we farwA 
foreigoera with whom we tnde wilb te 
meani. to render mutual excbatige proflabk; 
and in thia way only can ire keep ap lbs 
price* of our la'bor. and take ererrpfsaUe 



iliea. Id buying the axe we aoppot tb* 
ireigo labor of two daya. In the ivatck wa 



,rsr£: 



advantage of the cheap labor of a 
trie* ; wd thus arises the axiom. ItMl s os^ 
try that doei not procore at borne the asM» 
of life, has bat a very limited abihiy of 



^gnSI 



, the couTeniencea and Inxor 

bricaLion. 



ductive ecoDomy in oiviliae 

dependecoe and the subetitation of d< 

for foreign eiohanges. Progreaa ia moat nfH 
in that country which poMeaae* and aaea th) 
elementi for producing ezcbaogeaUa eaae 
oioditie* at homo. 

This is tbs age of staan, nd ooal is aa* 
the chief element of phyaioal power. iM 
coal, and its near neighbor, iron, be comiUaid 
and operated by the band of akill, fw) ifae ■» 
man and the child can laugh at Um 1md4i<( 
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Briarevs and the itrength of the Titam. The 
chaia of Oint and Ephialtea cau no longer bold 
a god. Miod now aMerU her fall tapremacj 
over matter. 

With all theae element! of power, with 
every Aurility for obtaining the rich reaolu oi 
akiil, the people of Indiana will not long com- 
pete in the Liverpool market with the white 
woman of Poland, fthriHking under the laab of 
her overseer, nor with the naked Fellah of 
Egypt, nor with the degraded Riot of India, in 
commodities which the earth yields in abun- 
dance and without the instruments of skilL 

In reference to this power the geological 
map of the world afibrda a moat interesting 
study. 

The most important and available coal 
formations are those of the United States, of 
northeast British America, of Great Britain, 
Belgium, and France. Of the areas of coal, 
now known, those in the United States com- 
prise one-seventeenth of the whole, or over 
183,000 square milea. British America has 
18,000 square miles. Great Britain about 
18,000, Belgium 518, France 1,710. Of the 
133,000 square miles of coU in the United 
States, about one-half is the field of the 
central west, a part of which underiies about 
one-fifth of Indiana. This state, then, has 
thirteen times as much as Belgium, four and 
half times as much as France, and two-thirds 
AS much as Great Britain. The map, 
however, gives but a very imperfect idea of 
the respective values of these coal fields. In 
heavy and bulky articles poaifion is every- 
thing. The first boat made by Robinson 
Crusoe after his shipwreck was admirably 
Adapted to his purpose, could it be moved to 
its ooint of use. There is coal on the 
boroers of the Arctic Ocean, and there it 
will be until the last conflagration. 

The coal of Europe is on the whole 
inferior to our own in quality, and its 
position averages five hundred feet '* under 
the grass." The amount of labor and capital 
required to dig and raise this coal, is greater 
than that which would be required to dig 
that of Vigo county and transport it to 
Indianapolis. But, coal derives its greatest 
value from Its juxtaposition to other minerals 
and materials with which it is to be com- 
hined, such as iron, copper, lead, timber, 
And the fibres of which cloth ia made. The 
nearer these materials are to each other, the 
more valuable each becomes if they are there 
combined, and they impart a corresponding 
value to the nearest food and labor. 

If we institute a comparison between 
England and Belgium, and Indiana, in 
reference to the positions of their respective 
coat fields and to the source of supply of 
materials to combine with the coal, the 
reault may be full of encouragement to us. 

Great Britain now produces yearly, 
81,000,000 tons of coal, worth, at the points 
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of production, about $46,000,000, and at the 
pomts of consumption, chiefly within the 
kingdom, about 8100,000,000. The valuA 
of the iron manufactured by a part o^ this 
coal, is estimated at 880,000,000 per annum. 
The value of her exports, produced mainly 
through the agency of her coal and iron, now 
reaches the enormous sum of $260,000,000 
per annum. 

Her cotton mills, alone, give employment 
to 1,500.000 operatives, whose yearly wages 
are $43,000,000. 

Of the materials used in combination and 
produced in the kingdom, the iron stone of 
Wales yields but 18, and that of Northum- 
berland but 20 per cent. ; the copper ore of 
Wales yields about 8 per cent. ; the tin of 
Cornwall has to be protected from foreigik 
competition by an impost duty of 80 per 
cent. ; the lead mines are falling into deca^r ; 
the quantity of flax, wool, and hides, is 
vastly insufficient for the demand ; while thA 
value of her food may be estimated by the 
price of wheat in her manufacturing dis* 
tricts, which will average over one dollar and 
ten cents the bushel. 

For foreign materials, Great Britain 
sends to Japan, Cuba, and Lake Superior for 
copper ore, to China for tin, to South 
America for hides, and to Spain for wool. 

Her nearest food market is on the Baltic, 
and her chief supply of cotton is from this 
valley. She is now using our coal to cheapen 
the cost of Indiana pork and Tennessee cot- 
ton on its way to Manchester to be combined 
with her inferior coal. A stngulax anomaly ! 
But the most mortifying feature of the pro- 
cess is, that she pays us with the products 
of our own pork, cotton and coal ; sne takes 
five bales of cotton and balances the account 
with one of cloth ; she pays us one barrel 
of flour for ten bushels of wheat ; as to coal, 
she is more liberal, for she allows us 7 cents 
a bushel and only charges 14 cents. 

Belgium produces C(Md and iron at about 
the same cost as Great Britain. ^ She has no 
domestic material to combine with the coal, 
but iron, wool, flax, and food, and can only 
compete with England in manufactures, 
while her food is equal to the demand, and 
while her government is less expensive. 

In the fifteenth century, tne cities of 
Belgium were the most impoitant seats of 
the commercial and manufacturing world. 
Bruges and Antwerp contained each 200,- 
000 people ; the Scheldt, at Antwerp, often 
contained 2,600 vesselswaiting their turn of 
approach to the wharves, and ner exchange 
was attended twice a day by 5,000 merchants. 
Ghent contained 50,000 weavers. Progress 
in all the arts and sciences kept pace with 
the increase of business and wealth. The 
decline of Belgium, in the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was the consequence, 
I first, of foreign dominion, and nextt of thA 
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lue of coal, and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery by English manufacturers. 
But, within the present century, she has 
advanced with wonderful rapidity. Her 
mines have given vitality to her work-shops, 
and her miners and artisans have so stimu- 
lated her agricultural industry, that her 
sandy and clayey soil has become the most 
productive in continental Europe, and, while 
It sustains a population of 360 to a square 
mile, furnishes large quantities of food, flax 
and wool for export. Her rail-roads, which 
are the instruments of her artisans and 
agriculturists — as much as their tools of 
trade, as the hammer and the plow — now 
connect every portion of her territory ; her 
people are busy and well paid, and notwith- 
standing they labor under some oppressive 
exactions, they have been scarcely affected 
by the recent revolutions around them. 

Let us now turn to the twenty-two coun- 
ties of Indiana which give an area of 7,700 
square miles of coal-^of that power which 
has proved so potent in England and Bel- 
gium. It is safe to say that this area will 
average 50,000,000 of bushels to the square 
mile. Here we have the enormous quantity 
of 385,000,000,000 bushels, or an amount 
equal to eleven hundred times the yearly 
production of Great Britain. It will be 
remarked that ikU power is put tekere it is 
toantedy at and near the confluence of 
important streams. Nature has been very 
kind, and in the course of years, has worn 
down convenient roads to and through these 
coal strata. The *' adit levels" are the 
Ohio, the Wabash, and the White rivers, 
and the natural is far more efllicient than the 
artificial drainage. These streams, thus cut- 
ting the coal, extend through and to almost 
every county of the state, and afford cheap 
facilities of transporting bulky products to 
points where they can be combined with the 
power into forms of less bulk and weight, 
and of greater value, and thus fitted to bear 
transportation to the best market. 

It will be observed that, on the edges of 
this coal field, there is iron ore of greater 

5'eld and purity than that of England or 
elgium ; potter's clay equal to that of Staf- 
fordshire ; lead, silicious earth and alkalies, 
to compare with any in Bohemia ; here, also, 
is the best of marl, the best stone for build- 
ing and manufacturing purposes ; here, be- 
sides, is the soft freestone water, and below 
the surface is, doubtless, brine of sufficient 
strength to justify boring through the super- 
incumbent sandstone and the construction of 
salt works. 

Although no copper has yet been dis- 
covered in this district, the coal approaches 
within one hundred and ten miles of Lake 
Michigan, and a railroad on this route will, 
before long, be used in transporting to the 
eoal the richest copper on «arth— that of | 



Lake Superior. Unless the coal basin of 
Michigan should prove of more value than ii 
now expected, this copper must, of necessitv, 
be smelted either on the north-east edge of 
the central coal field, at on the north-west 
edge of the Apalachian coal field, back of 
Cleveland and Erie ; on the whole, the ad- 
vantage in distance and in the superiority of 
a foou-producing district, is with the foraier. 

In Wales, the copper ores average about 
eight and a half per cent, of metal, and re- 
quire nearly twice their weight of coal in the 
smeltin? process. The ore of Lake Supe> 
rior, which is of astonishing richness, will 
require a larcer proportion of fuel, and it 
will be brougnt here for use as well as for 
fuel. From present indications, the copper 
refineries and manufiu:tories of the Vppet 
Wabash will eventually be the most import- 
ant in the worid, if, indeed, they do not 
distance all competition. And that day ii 
not far remote, when this copper will be 
largely used in sheathing Tessds built on the 
Wabash, of Indiana tinober. 

This, at the first vieve, may seem strange ; 
but when it is borne in mind that the me^ 
chant marine of almost every country is now 
built of fresh water timber, we may be dis- 
posed to inquire why our pn>dQce cannot as 
well be borne to the ocean by ocean craft, as 
well as in unsafe and perishable azks. 

The English dockyards are, to a emt 
extent, sujpplied from the forests of St. law- 
rence and its tributaries, and from points frr 
above tide water.* The seaboard of Fnaee 
is nearly denuded of oak, and she draws her 
supplies far from the interior. The Russiia 
navy may be said to be bmlt entirely of fi««h 
water thnbcr. The Mcmel oak, probibff 
the best in the world, can faaidly be aflected 
by any ocean pecuKarity, as the water bisk 
up the Baltic contains less than one part m 
a thousand of saline substances, and is so 
pure as to be used by the sailors. The skip- 
yards of our seaboard, north of the Cbess- 
peako, are now supplied by forests on Ae 
streams in the interior ; and, in New-Enr 
land, land ten and twenty miles from tile 
water, and well covered with oak, wiH seO 
from one to five hundred dollars per ane. 
A single fresh water oak tree will oftea seO 
for one hundred dollars to the shipwrigte- 
The oak on the Indiana coal field is of a veiy 
superior quality ; it has been of slow growth : 
it has on the hills been exposed to the sni, 
and its roots have been forced to spread neir 
the surface, and thus affords the best " kafei 
and arms." These pecularities are well un- 
derstood by all who have examined the mA- 
ject. Tile ship •* Minnesota,'* baih at Os- 
cinnati, and sent to sea last spring, ii 
pronounced by the most competent judfci 

* British AmMica funilahes fhrae-lbiutlM ^ ikf 
timber Imported inw Great Bfitaia. $•• taUn is 
MeCoUoen's Com. I>fet, 
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«qual to any ship afloat, in the quality of her 
material. 

Indiana millwrights can furnish two-inch 
oak plank at ten dollars per thousand, while 
its price in the eastern ship-yards ranges 
from thirty-five to sixty dollars per thousand. 
Pine masts can be floated from the Alleghany, 
Kanawha and the Cumberland rivers, at 
half their eastern prices. Other timber, 
such as black locust for ribs, poplar and 
^hestnut for keels, black walnut &r orna- 
mental work, can be had at vastly less than 
eastern rates. We have the soft iron ore for 
fastenings, anchors and cables ; hemp for 
cordage ; cheap food for the builders and 
riggers ; and then we have downward and 
outward freight for any port where the best 
market for ship and cargo can be found. As 
high as the falls of the Ohio and the £el11s of 
the Wabash and White rivers, ships of four 
hundred tons, and drawing, when fully 
laden, seventeen feet, can be towed to sea 
one hundred days in the year, and at the 
time when the flatboatmen are guardin 
against the dangers of snags, sawyers an 
winds, which could not harm the vessel. 

I dwell the longer on this subject because 
I regard this business as one of very great 
importance to our agriculturists who are now 
subjected to high freights and insurances — 
who are delayed in getting their produce to 
an uncertain market — and who are yearly 
subjected at New Orleans, to high charges 
and to the losses attending the exposure of 
perishable articles on the levee of that city 
during the time occupied in efiecting sales 
and making reshipments. All that is wanted 
to bring the ship-builders to us is to inform 
them of the quality of our materials, the 
conveniences where these materials abound, 
the capacity of our streams, and the abun- 
dance of our freights. 

Bring the ship-builders, and the specula- 
tors in produce from New-York ana New- 
Orleans will come here and buy and ship our 
Eroduce ; we shall receive the money at 
ome, and not be compelled to risk foreign 
markets and foreign agents. 

This business requires but a moderate 
capital, and it would afibrd immediate relief 
Had it been introduced ten years ago the 
farmers in the Wahash valley would have 
since saved, on their shipments of produce, 
enough to have constructed their railroads 
from Terre Haute, Lafayette and Vincennes, 
to their eastern termini in the state. 

There are very many other articles of 
which wood is the chief material, and in the 
aggregate, costing a large amount of money, 
wUch should be made at home, and are now 
imported from most unnatural sources. For 
instance pails and tubs ; almost every steam- 
boat which touches at the southern parts of 
Indiana brings nests of these articles made 
in the interior of New-England. 



Black-walnut is now cut on the banks of 
our rivers, floated to New-Orleans, shipped 
to Boston, sawed into veneers, and otlen 
brought back to us as the covering of bulky 
and fragile furniture. The tree which leaves 
us at a price of a few hours* labor, comes 
back at the cost of five hundred days* labor. 

In the productions of the forest, then, we 
have incalculable advantages over England 
and Belgium. The materials are much more 
convenient for combination with the power. 

The same remark is true of our minerals, 
of which iron is the most important. 

Of the iron stone, and argillaceous iron 
ore, we have inexhaustible quantities in the 
south-western counties, and bog-iron ore, as 
is said, in the north-western counties of the 
state — ^none of this is regarded as valuable 
unless it is at least equal to the best English 
ore — while much of ours willyield double 
the per centage of that of ifngland and 
Belgium. 

Iron stone in South Wales is now raised 
with the coal 1800 feet, and the coal must be 
coked before it will smelt the ore. By improved 
modem processes our ore, found on the sur- 
face, can be smelted by the coal itself In 
the production of iron the wages of labor 
could not be lowered to English rates, simply 
because the miner and iron worker here can 
produce two or three times the quantity that 
their competitors in Wales or Northumber- 
land could produce. 

Indiana now sends abroad her bulky and 
perishable corn and meat, which can be pro- 
duced equally cheap by the ignorant Russian 
serf, to the extent of over one million of dol- 
lars a year in exchange for coarse fabrics of 
iron — such as axes, scythes, spades and 
hoes, which are made of ore and by coal 
far inferior to her own ; and the loss on the 
carriage both ways is a self-imposed tax on 
her labor and capital. She not only sends 
the tree' to New-England, but she sends a 
thousand miles for tne axe to cut down the 
tree, and across the ocean for the chain to 
drag the tree to the river. She is a producer 
and a consumer, and, as such, pays the 
freights and loses the profits. 

Of potter*s clay she has enough of all the 
ordinary qualities to supply the world, and 
yet she sends to Stafibrdshire for her common 
plates, pays a duty of 33 per cent., a freight 
of over 50 per cent., and an extra profit cor- 
responding with the distance of over 20 per 
cent., on an article, which, considering the 
price of food and the difi*erence in taxes, can 
be made cheaper on the White River than in 
Staffordshire. 

There is now a new-bom town on the 
upper Ohio, called Liverpool, where coarse 
potter's ware is now made, and sold at ha^ 
the cost of the imported article ; and this is 
now forcing its way into common use, des- 
pite the opposition of dealers in such goods ; 
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who, like other merchants, make the high- 
est profits on the most costly and distant- 
made fabrics. The further the source of 
supply, the less chance has the consumer of 
detecting imposition. 

By the way, this traffic in goods is a curi- 
ous study. Our retail merchant is familiar 
with the cost of staple goods made near 
home ; by the prices of these he judges of 
the fairness of the wholesale dealer ; these 
staples are often put at cost by the jobber, 
to obtain the favorable opinion of his custom- 
ers. Where, then, are the profits of the 
New- York and Philadelphia jobbers t They 
must live and make enough to pay enormous 
rents. Why, on sleazy calicoes, made in 
England ; on German trinkets ; on French 
silks so very changeable that the tint of the 
rose on them will last but a sununer^s 
morning — ^with these distant-made fabrics 
our retail merchant and his customers are 
semi-annually imposed on ; and so will ever 
be while our policy is to consume what we 
do not produce, and to produce what wo do 
not consume. 

Another of our great staples is wool. Now, 
our bags of wool, and unported bales of 
woolen cloths and carpets, are meeting and 
crossing each other on routes of a thousand 
miles, connecting us with eastern mills, 
operated by power more than five times as 
expensive as our own. Here affain we are 
producers and consumers, and pay the 
freights and lose the profits. 

Tne price of woo) here, in its various 
grades of preparation, will average, perhaps, 
not over fifteen cents a pound, and when it 
reaches the eastern mill will average twenty- 
five cents ; it is spun and woven into carpets, 
for instance, and becomes worth eightv cents ; 
on its return to us it has advanced to one 
dollar. Here distance has added ten cents 
to the value of the material which Jias been 
combined with seventy-five cents of foreign 
labor. 

For the yard of carpet we pay first the one 
■and a half pounds of wool, at twenty-two 
«nd a half cents ; to make up the seventy- 
seven and a half cents wc send to the carder, 
jpinner and weaver of the carpet factory, a 
bushel and a half of wheat, or five bushels 
of com, they paying the carriage. 

Now, on good land, an industrious man 
will produce an average of two and two-thirds 
bushels of com a day, and wheat is the pro- 
portion of one and half to five. For this yard 
of carpet, then, we exchange nearly two days 
labor and one and a half pounds of wool. 
The actual capital employed to produce the 
Xormer is actually less than that required to 
produce the latter. The carpet weaver has 
jpent no more time at the power loom in 
learning the trade than our farmer*s daugh- 
ters have at the house loom ; her labor is not 
as severe, and the quantity of labor employ- 



ed by the girl in the fabrication of the yud 
of cloth is not one-half that employed by the 
man in the production of the ^re bushels of 
com. Our wool, in the easitem market, is 
in competition with the wool of Sooth Ame- 
rica, and our wool-growers are competing 
with the wool-grower of Sooth America, 
who pays nothing for land or pastorage, and 
has to support neither preai^ier nor teacher. 
He can produce as much wool without as 
we can with the schoolmaster ; but he has 
neither the power nor the skill to make doth. 
We can combine a single pound of wool widi 
the power, skill, foo^ wood and bon, and 
send the yard of cloth to Brazil, and bring 
back in exchange for it, fifteen pounds of 
wool, and enough cofifee to pay all the ex- 
penses. 

The southern section of Indiana is admira- 
bly adapted to the cultivation of hemp. Hist 
wnich IS now grown is pnt chiefly into coarse 
bagging and rope, because we cannot send 
it to the seaports of the world, where are 
the manufkctories of cordage and suls. The 
Russian slaves will forever \eep it oot of the 
markets of Glasgow and LiTerpool, and ge- 
nerally will undersell us in New-Yoik. But 
the Russian slaves are too ignorant to msks 
" duck " and cordage, and they have no avail- 
able power. If we will put np the proper 
machinery, we can rig our ships at ha&e 
and export sail cloth to Riga ana St Pettfi- 
burffh. 

Room will not admit of the enmoentiMi 
of very many other productions of the iIbIi 
which shouid, and eventaaUy most be ■»• 
nufactured within its limits. I pass to the 
consideration of a staple, ^rhich, in its rade 
and perfect forms, now nearly controls the 
conmierce, the exchanges, ana the po&T ^ 
the commercial worid. The field of prodB^ 
tion'of this staple extends to within a few baa* 
dred miles of^ our inexhaustible power soJ 
well supplied granaries. The oou of GrMt 
Britain and Belgium and the water power of 
New-England have attracted the cotton of the 
Sooth, from three to seven thousand mfles, 
and the consumers of cotton goods have not 
only paid the expense of Its removal, ^ 
also freights on distant shipments, of soheiil- 
ence, the commissions of ntuneroos hdbon, 
the dividends on costly roads, and the taxes 
of expensive governments. The food pr^ 
ducers of the upper, and the cotton prodi- 
cers of the lower, sections of this valley tie 
depressed, because the product of their joirt 
labors is combined at audi a coat in dislasl 
workshops ; because it has to soppoit tee 
many carriers, too many roads, too wttn 
navies and armies. On investigatton, Ae* 
producers are iust beginning to find thai cs- 
pital and skill are easily transported, tf' 
that OUT home power is vastly more cea**- 
nient and less costly than that to whid ^"v 
have so long been tnbataiy. Fmthcr wmB- 
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ligation will show to the producers, the pro- 
pnety and profitableness of associating their 
own materials, capital and labor, in such 
proportion and at such positions as will render 
the joint product so oheap, that a demand 
commensurate with its supply will arise, and 
afford satisfactory profits and wages to all 
who have been employed in its combination. 

Indiana now offers the very best positions 
lor effecting this combination; where tbe ag- 
gregate valaesof power, nBAterials, tabsistence 
and transportadoD, are the lowest known ; 
where health is secure, and social wants can 
be fully supplied. When Kentucky has be- 
come emancipated from her slaves, sbe will 
fiffer a few positions equal to ours, bat sbe 
now lacks a most attractive element to pro- 
ductive labor. 

Illinois has nearly 44,000 square miles of 
power, bat nearW all tbe points at whicb her 
coal rises above the plane of high water, and 
where it U yerj accessible, ar« now un- 
healthy. 

There are obvious reasons wh;^ the cotton 

Slanters on the Lower Mississippi cannot pro- 
tably work up their staple at home. Tbe 
reasons are almost e<iually obvious why they 
should manufacture in Indiana, if tbey are en- 
couraged so to do, and shown that tbe^ can 
do so with profit. But, perhaps there is not 
one cotton planter in a hundred, who is aware 
that Indiana has the cheap power; and tbe 
ninety-nine yet see no chance of avoiding tbe 
expensive transportation of their staple to ex- 
pensive workshops. These planters are now 
receiving less than four per cent, on the esti- 
mated value— and, indeed, actoal amount of 
their capital. Our farmers are not making 
as large a per centa^e on their investments. 
The English spinner is in distress and poverty, 
and his employer is in failing circumntances; 
the carriers say that their business is unprofit- 
able, and tbe shipwright is begging for em- 
ployment. Is not the reason of all this obvi- 
ous? The cost of transportation is abAorbing 
tbe profits of capital ana the wages of labor. 
To extend tbe consumption of cotton cloth, 
we must diminish its cost. This can be done 
by lessening the amount and cost of transpor- 
tation. Then its Joint producers can grow 
rich. The cotton crop is, sav, 2,200,000 
bales; over 1,000,000 of these bales are re- 
quired for coarse fabrics. 1,000,000 spindles 
and oorrespMonding machinery will make these 
coarse fabrics. This machinery can be set in 
motion for #75,000,000. 

Were these fabrics made in Indiana, and 
at the most convenient positions, the savings 
m carriage of cotton, cloth, food, &c., to say 
Aothing of taxes, would exceed twenty milUons 
of dollars a year. The incidental advantages 
to the West, attending such a change, would 
be expressed by a sum vastly larger. This 
would be the result of our manufaomring only 
the coarser, least expensive and Hit profitp 
abla foodsi and tha rotolt ii smoeptible of 



proof in which there can be no uncertainty, 
Indiana could spare all the labor, and the 
South and the West could now easily funiish 
the capita], even if that capital was money. 
But if we made the machine shops and fur- 
naces, and the rolling mills, the money we 
should need would be merely the amount re- 
quired to import our tools and patterns ; the 
remainder would be but the representative of 
labor, and the product would be the invest- 
ment msde by labor. 

Let us review the comparison between tbe 
relative power of Indiana, England and BeW 
gium, and take in that of New-England. 

The most important coal field of Belgium 
commences in the province of Namur, tra* 
verses Liege, and extends to the centre of 
Rhenish Prussia; including tbe portion which 
passes by Valenciennes to Doaai, in France; 
Its whole length is about 150 miles. 

The coal fields of England and which lie 
under her chief manufacturing districts, com- 
mence near Worcester, north of the British 
Channel, and extend north about 150 miles. 

The water power of New-England worthy 
of notice, is at perhaps 150 different positions^ 
and they all may represent a line of 150 square 
mil<*s of power equal to those of Indiana. 

The power of England, and Belgium is at 
the mouths of pits alou^ its lines, and used at 
the positions where mills and tenements can 
conveniently be erected. The power of New- 
England must be used precisely where it it 
found, and irrespective of the cost of accese 
to it. 

The power of each is in a country natural- 
ly barren, and the most ex^nsive iustm* 
meats are required to make i^^aiUble ; ita 
first cost is in mouey at least four times that 
of ours ; measured by labor, the differenoe 
is much greater. 

The surface of the countries, and the re- 
spective advantages in this respect, may be 
measured by the cost of railways in each. In 
Belgium, their cost of construction hss ave- 
raged over $35,000 per mile. The English 
manufacturing district is connected by roads at 
an averaee cost of over $150,000 per mile, and 
receives its materials, and sends its producta 
over roads of a still higher cost. Tnat from 
Manchester, for instanc«,.has cost abbm $170,- 
000 per mile. In New-England, the rail-roads 
which connect her power with raw materials 
and markets, have cost over $50,000 per mile. 

The roads which may be required to con- 
nect tbe power of Indiana with tbe Ohio, the 
lakes and the markets afforded by the state, 
will not average over $15 000 per mile, and, 
from the cheapnefs of fuel, the low gradea 
and tbe straight routes over which they will 
pass, they will be operated with much less 
expense, and with a greater saving uf time 
than those in tbe other districts referred to. 

In England, Belgium and Indiana, the coal 
fields present nearly equivalent geological 
fbrmatioos, und uliDogt every mixieral earth. 



nmUBTRT—- OPSKINO OF HIW BBAHCHI8; 

8Dd Btone, specially nseful to the manufac- ine oar forests and mines, and hare tfaetr fol! 
tarer, can be found on each formation. In the reports we can safely challenge the worid r» 
two former, the coal, stone, iron and earth, show 23,000,000 of acres in one body, capaWe 
are deeply boried in the bowels of the earth ; of sustaining and employing as large a popola- 
in the latter, they meet the hand of the tra- tion as can those of Indiiaoa. 
veler on the sarface. New- England has very In tnith, compare fact with fiKt* adrantan 
few of these aoxiliaries to her power. She with adTantage, and there caonot be foond, 
has been enabled to compete with her rivals, the sun does not shine apon, 36.000 cootigooos 
by exemption from government exactions, and souare miles of hill and dale, so highly favor- 
by comparative nearness to certain materials ed by nature, and which contains so many 
and markets. physical elements of prosperity as those with- 

Indiana, like the other districts, has also a in the limits of Indiana. (1849.) 
line of power. This line extends from the 

Ohio in Perry county, to Perrvrille in Ver- INDUSTRY— OpBmwo op N«w BtiHcns. 
milion county, or about 150 miles. There is —Among the two or three hundred thousand 
probably another line through Spencer, Wai^ vegetables and animala thai God has created 
wick. Pike, Knox and Sullivan, but as this has to satisfy our natural and artificial wants, 
not yet been clearly defined, we limit this re- there are very few that we have yet accfi- 
view to that section of the lower stratum of ^ated or domesticated, or know how to em- 
coal and above the plane of high water This ^ However few they may be, we eoii> 
will average about four mHes in width, and tinue to increase them, and eur power to 
give an area of 600 square miles of power. In make acquisitions would appear to have ne 

T^a f nn nX 1?"*h ^i "T T I"!""" T^Tt ^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ creation A conskteiable 

of 50,100,000 bushels of coal, at least, and if „,,-.k^- ^r 4k« Ttio«»« «rk:.a« ,.,.^» .^...^^ ... 

we allow an average of four and a half feet ?"^^'jf WnlT^J^ii^^ ^^Z 

thickness to theltratum, over 125,000.000 ^Z^^JTJ^LIZ^.^ S^^iitl 

u...u^i. Tu II - .•* Ml • mates quite dinerent from oars. It will be 

bushels. The smaller quantity will give an j. , ^ j ^. ^ 

amount of power, for hundred of years, equa Tru L -^ " • i. *v v 

to the aveiige of 150 place, of water pc^er ,, Thus, Asia has given u. h«np the cherjv 

in New-England. ^ ^^! peach, the French bean, the tarngoa, the 

The coal ind auxiliary minerabi of Belgium f "'°?' 'J**^^*"*' ™»nt» ^Jj® mulberry, the citmm 

have concentrated population, created im- thf lime, the orange, the cheanut, the pme of 

mense wealth, constructed rail-roads, draiqed ^'/fP^^J^^ ^'I''' °f J«™»>e«n. the i^ane tree 

morassef, leveled hills, made barren wastes °J ^'^^ ,f^*"*' ^^^ »*°®' ™ «>»« of Pnivelic^ 

fertile, and while all this has been done, the the mallow rose, the millet, the cypress, sod 

people have paid high prices for food (so high ^ ^^th. Gram and buckwheat we got from 

that farming laiui often brings $300 per acre), the Levant, and the olive from Africa, 

and enormou^penses of government, Europe has borrowed from America tbs 

The same materials have given Central Eng- potato, the maize, the tobacco, the banana, 

land wealth beyond computatioa, and an in- the love-apple, the strawberry, the medlir 

flueoce that affects the world. *<• • tree, and a hundred other treea, fruits, plants, 

Power alone, of another character, and of w>d flowers, 

a more costly kind, has made sterile New- Within three or four centuries, Europe lol 

England the garden of America. One of America have been literally invaided with ve- 

its rt'sults is the construction, in one state getables from^ all parts of the globe. We 

alone, and within fifteen years, of 700 miles of "ve almost entirely upon what has been bo^ 

rail-road, at a cost of $35,000,000. Another rowed from other countries ; and it is but the 

exhibition of its value is found in the invest* advance guard of the immense quantity sad 

ments made by that single state within two variety which science, and the rapid ister- 

years and a half, and in stocks and public communication between the different paits of 

works, of over $50,000,000. the world, will give us. We are at libertjU 

Now, is there any possible reason why like choose from the general herbal of czeation aO 

causes here should not produce like results T that suits us. 

If our power is cheaper, our ores more pure, I cannot give an inventory of all the riches 

our food more abundant, our taxes lighter, that we can appropriate. It would ahnost bs 

our instruments of labor more convenient and an endless labor to give such a catalogue ef 

less expensive than in those of other countries, creation. I will but glance at a few amflof 




our own interesU to ascertain the fuU extent Celebes, (of which the young sprouU have t 

of these sources of wealth and mdepend- delicious flavor,) the cocoa tr^ (of which Ihi 

^°^^ fruit is both meat and drink,) the gum ties^ 

^ When we shall have sent men of high ecien- the bread^pit, the sugar palm, the plantaii 

tifio acquirements, to explore our hills and and banOB; the tamarind, the p^p^fer^ the 

plains, and to analyse oar eras, to exam- maagost^ea, dco. Anong the textile pMi 
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I might mention a great rtzietj ; but I will | ArkuHs. 
notice only the New Znlaad flax, tiui llic < f^em^ciiy 
abaca, (.artiea utilii) — a kind of flai in ilie j MlMoin. 
PhjLippiDe leluula and Chins, of whiili ilii' MHaonrti 
Chineae make the moat lopeib aluK.. ilf l„j|^\**_' 
thetreei for cabinet- makinf, fbihuildiii^r. :iiii{ | Dhta....' 
fbilhemutaof vnaelii, a ihouaaiul nu!;iii lie I ltitlil(an 
taken from the pinea, the cedari, the tLnmj, IJ"^,,, 
flle aandat, and the aatin wood. Then thfia ] :;■«»■ ih 
mie the tree* which yield lu pusa, rosiii, I 
tinclurea and medicineB ; the apice Lad tea 
tiee* : and a nambet of othen not ao m^ttful, j 
perhapi, but which would delight us nilli ' INDIAN CORN.— Thii gnin wai named 
their heaiity and fiagiance. |,y J.innoua ZeaMayi, andcUaaed Monaeim 

To apoak of the animal kin^om : hnw . Triatidrim- It ia now conceded to be a native 
many more kinda might we domeatiealp tlmn ^f America, and appeara to have been by the 
we have? Mr JeOroy St. Hilaincitea srtc* j iirai conquoron and eailiealaettlera, from th« 
TalinhiamemoiiDpODtheatililyofamena- north-eaatem part of North America to th« 
gerie of acclimation — thoie great wilelapi^a, I ,«uchem ptovmcea of Chili on the couthem 
which nould fuiniah an abundanoe ofbealltiy I continent. Matce, or Indian com. waa iirat 
§aod ; llie PeruTianaheep, of which Ihe wool introduced into Spain about the beginning of 
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tho lama, the alpaca, and anumber of jIIi'th 

And Ihua, among birda, if ve dint < iiii 
attention to the eubject, we ahall dinnivr- 
many other kind) worth introducing ur ili 
meeticating tot theii 9eab, their eg</K, o 
their beauty. 

With reapect to fiah alao, our rivers o 
atnaina, and imaU lakea, coiild be prt'pl,' 
with a vaat multitude and variety of lh 
Iblnj tribea. Fiah iocreaae very ahun J:i]U]\ 
and acience will teach ui to tranaforni ilint 
of the aea into freah water fiah. C[Lrp Hl 
not vppew in England till the aiiteenlh I'ln 

S, and the idaica of the North 
-.."j ' 



liiteenth century, from when 
valion aprcad into Africa and Aaia, v 
has ever since been a favorite article of food. 
From Aaia i1 waa probably carried back t« 
Europe, for we find it called in France Blm 
it Tarkie, (Tiirkiah com,) and in Italy 
3iaK Tnrco. At the preaent day Indian 
i^orn haa been introduced and ia cultivated 'm, 

, .ibnoat ever; part of the univerae where. the 
gummera are aufficiently long and warn 

' inough to ripen the grun — in Fiai 



dtiplied u 
dWoild. 



iniliulely in, the poodi c 



l)is rnun adapta itaelf to almoat 
Ety ofclimale, and ia found growirw 
J in the low countriea of trowed 



In the Boulh of France, on all the ahorea of 
' [be Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, the coun- 
triea of Ihc Levant, in many other portion* 
af Asia and of Africa, and m North tak 
, South America, it ia the food in maetoommon 
iiae. The English Quarteriy Journal of 
! Agriculture says t " II is that which, neit to 
rice, mppKea fi>od to the greatest number of 
' the human race ; and it may ha held to b« 
INTERNAL 1MPB0VEMBNT8 BY FE D- ' the most valuable gift of the old worid tc - - 
EBAL OOVERNMENT.— DuTRiBD-rioN or 
PoBLio MaaiT.iB Ihtikhii, lHrROTt»>:iiT4, every variety ot 

moM IT90 TO IB47.— The following it ilie luiurianlly in the low countriea oftro^ca 
UDOiint of appro prialian* that havu been ' Hgiico, and nearly equally well on the moai 
made by Cangreaa ta internal improvemeutu, glevated and eoldcat regions of the table land ; 
specifying the anaoiit to each Bute : in the rich vatleya of the Coidilleras or tb* 

I Andea, and on the aandy heighta of thoa* 
'^0 wo EDountains, whenner a nil of^water can bs 
: lOlinoD brought to noariah its rooU. In ahort, it 
SH.ltri '- ripens under the aun of America, in eveiy 
l^'^' pa^tofboth continenta. 

Maw-Taik ,t,83»!ll5 Like other grains that have boon Icmg cnl- 

HewJawej"... *.'.'.**..'.*..'.. '...'. ' m|w>3 j tivated, Indian com abonoda in varieties. Is 

PeonailTiBla «)7,9H1 gp^in Uiey count no leaa than one hundred 

53™"^ "* '*"""' :■;;;.. -LtlMlw anTThirty; and here in the United Slates w. 

HMrtMrnt ".'.'"..'.'.'.'.. '.....'. ' M^Oflo might safely stale the number at upward tf 

HarTtoaii,FaanByliran)a,aiidVlr|lBla..,..l,WI,a3;j forty The diflcrenceaconaiat in size, coloi^ 
HSSrlUiiiV.-.V;.;.--,:..:.-.'.-.-.-.-;:::::: „^;^, period ofmaturationandhardnes.andwei^^ 

Osorala Ml-MS I of grain. Of aiae, there eiials a oonaiilerable 

.aiabanta SM.WS Tanety, from the Zea Curagna. of Chili, and 

'SJ-!^ I the Egyptian orchichencorn.botti oitremoly 
TIt'iMHI diminnlive, to the targe white flint and gonid 
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nnyiior coRir. 



ieed com of these southern states. The 
oifferences in color are the red, yellow and 
white. The period of maturation varies, ap- 
parently, very considerably ; but it is ques- 
tionable whether this variation is real and in- 
dependent of climate. In the North, com 
ripens in a shorter period of time than it does 
with us in the South, owing, possibly, to the 
ereater length of the summer day in those la- 
titudes. It is true, if seed be brought from 
the North, it will ripen earlier the first year 
than com raised from seed grown here ; but 
it is found the second year to require a longer 
term, and soon loses altogether its habit of 
early maturation. On occamons, therefore, 
when it is desirable to plant late in the season, 
seed com raised at the North ou^ht to be used, 
18 it will mature in much less tune than that 
laised at home. In the French catalogues, 
matt §m fxmltt and the quaraniainef chicken 
and forty^lay com, are recommended as the 
•arliest ; but we have no means of judging 
the effect of climate upon these varieties. In 
■electing varieties, some experienced and 
judicious fanners prefer that which jrields 
the greater number of ears, without regard 
to their size or number of rows. Others pre- 
ler that which furnishes one or two large ears, 
havinff from twelve to twenty-four rows. At 
the r^rth, the yellow com bears the highest 
price in the ms^et, and in our country it is 
tonsidered the most prolific and best suited to 
feed cattle and hogs. For bread, the white 
dutton is preferrM at the North, and the 
white gourd seed is used for that purpose in 
the upper part of this state. We nave a va- 
luable variety cultivated in our interior, 
having rarelv less than eighteen rows on the 
eob. We think, however, preference ought 
to be given to white flint com, as it is un- 
questionably the heaviest and contains the 
^atest proportion of farina. We believe that 
It would be advisable to purchase and sell 
hidian com by weiffht instead of measure, as 
there can be no doiwt the heaviest com con- 
tains the greatest amount of nutriment. 

The method of cultivation varies very much 
in this country, and in other parts of America 
•nd Europe. In Europe, generally, as well 
as in the northern states, it is sown much 
closer than our clhnate and the size and 
crowth of the com will permit, and the pro- 
ouct is, in consequence, frequently greater. 
In Lombardy, where com is sown in close 
drills, and still nearer proximity in the drill, 
the produce varies from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels to the acre. The land is highly 
manured, and the com sowed after flax, rape 
seed, or on clover seed. In other and poorer 
districts of Italy, and in the south of France, 
the average does not exceed twenty-five 
bushels of com and five of beans. In Mexico 
and throQghout Spanish America, Indian 
•om is sowed about three feet and a half 
b«tw«eA tho rowsy and two feet apart aa 



them. The average produoa eaa hardly be 
estimated in so extensive a country, p os s e ss 
ing such an infinite variety of soil aad 
climate } but the product is abudaot, espe- 
cially in the south, where the leads are ini- 
gated— much greater than wkk us in the 
Atlantic states. The freah, streag and fer- 
tile lands of the West wiU csatpele, bow- 
ever, with the best in the world. The brvest 
crops throughout that reifion, and aiJ(Bed 
everywhere, appear to be made i»oa fresh 
turned sod ; and next, wherever tae tvth, 
besides being enriched with aa abandaat 
supply of manure, is deeply stirred, in ad- 
dition to what has been said by ear IVcsi- 
denton the subject of subsoil plowing, in the 
subjoined letter, we find the following obs«- 
vations in a memoir, published bj one of the 
best practical farmers of TMnnm : " To 
obtain the greatest possible qoaatity sf la- 
dian corn from the least allowed quantity of 
land, the soil should be aa deep as the fiun- 
ers can make it— if poeeible, twthe iacbss. 
Admitting the same quality in sack acre, it 
will, I think, be found on trial, tbai if see 
acre of land, the soil of which is low inches 
deep, and which has been plowed for ths 
crop no deeper, will produce twenty beshsls 
of com, the same acre, extending thss«l 
and plowing eight inchea, will prodaes finty 
bushels ; and if twelve inchas, cigk^ 
bushels, with the same labor.'* 

In the preparation of the land by BHoa- 
ring, we are inclined to the opinion thit it 
is idways better to spread the manara evenly 
over the surfiuse, if the fanner has eaeogk ; 
next, to spread it in the ridges and bed vm 
it ; and, last and least, to put the maaaiv m 
the holes where the grain le to be depesiaid. 
In the first method, whore the maaaie ii 
spread over the whole surface of the Mi, 
the lateral rootlets — which in good soil ex* 
tend five or six feet from the stalk— leetiw 
abundant nourishment througfaoat the 
period of the growth of the plaat, 
not the case where the manure le 
to the furrow or to the hilla. bi tktAy 
summer of 1846, the difference in the oept 
of com, treated in these several tfenat 
ways, was very remarkable — the first yiriA- 
ing a fair average, while the othaia WW 
burnt up and produced nothing. 

Various methods are practised of Biepsrii| 
the seed, both to preserve it from the dens* 
tation of birds and insects, by rendariaf it 
nauseous and repulsive to them, and ky 
hastening its germination. For these p■^ 
poses, the most common practice is to soik 
the seed com in a weak aolution of coal ttfi 
separating the ^ns by meona of eand « 
ashes. Another is to use an infusion of niUi 
with the coal tar, separating the grains M 
above. Others again recommend i 
the seed for eight and forty hours 
planting, in a solution of muriate of i 




B poond of thiisaJiMngduiolTej 
lo 1 luffiaint qmntitj of water to loak b 
bushel of leed corn. Thui piepared, thr 
(raiiii fwmintte more rs^idlj, and are »id 
' ~ m their iuperioritj, eefcru poriftBi. 



nia tned with eqnal auccew. It ma; b« 
prepared bj adding an infdtion of grpsani 
(plaaler of Piria) to a Mlntion of carbonati' 



Yoai committee agree entirely with At 
pieiidenlof Ihia lodetj, in hii recommend- 
Btion lo ceaae the n«e of the plow, in eul- 
tivBtiDg Indian com, earl^ enough to permil 
the rootlet* to attain Iheir full growth, and 
to clear and to laj bv the crop with the cul- 
tiTBtoi and hoe. To ahorten theee feeder! 
ia todiminiih Ihe produoe of the ciop, aihii 
well-conducted expertroent* will ahow. 

In many part* of our atala it ia the prac- 
tice to top Ihe coin, and ia all, to strip thi 
blade* at Ihe period when the grain i* con- 
■idered luffieiently ripe ; bnt in the noith- 
•aatem and wealem Matei it ham been found, 
by eiperianee, more profitable to ent the 
com offal liu) mrface, and itaek it in imall 
■tacki in the field, until the grain it luffi- 
eienttt hardened to admit of lt*%eing hauled 
in. It ie then stripped horn the atalk and 
■bueksd at Ihe bin. With a« in the law 
country, the ihucka are left on the elalk and 
both eipoeed to rot for manure, and not un- 
freqoently both ats piled op and burnt. 
Thi* mail be regarded a* a waateful pioeeae. 
The (talk, when property cured, contain* a 
great de^ of aaccharine juice ; ao much, 
Uat in man; part* of Spanish America, 
angar wa* made ftom Ihe stalk of maize be- 
fore the introduction of the eugai cane. 
The *huck is alwi^* cured and put away, 
tn the upper country, and Ihe beet farmer* 
there Ihrow a few handful* of *Blt upon each 
layer of ehuek*. Thi* proTendei would be 
found veiy uaetbl on our plantations, and 
prore a wboleiouie and nutritiou* food fiir I 
working cattle and moles. 

A* the eiperienos of more than a qaarler I 
of ■ century proves the >uperiarity of cntting '■ 
ofi com *t the ground, and stsckiog it ia the 
field, OTer the method practised by as, the 
gain beba no leM than ten per oenL, ws will, | 
ml the risk of being a little too ledioos, de- 1 
•oribe • very common method of perlbrmiag 
tliis operation. A laborer, walking between | 
the second and third raws, coouts to Ihe 
■ighth hill, and tie* or lock* logelher the 
•tAk* on the foar ceLlre hilli, above the ears, 
which four faille are not to b« cut, fant left aa 
» aopport to begin the stack. He then count! 
on uileeti bills farther, and ties the lour hills 
in the same manner ; and to on through the 
whole field. Two cutlers IbUow betwMn 
the first and Mcond, tad third and fourth 
nw*, cutting the com cloee to the gtound, 
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and easting it forward ; the earrler* take it, 
and eet it up straight, in equal proportion*, 
roand the four ttalks lel^ standing. For ae- 
cuHlj egaiDtt the high wind*, thete slack* 
may be bound round two-lhirdt of their 
height from the ground. Othen. again, tlm- 
plji cut all the com and stick it in the field, 
thirty or forty slalki to ihe stack, binding the 
slalka togetber near the top. After the corn 
and stalks are hauled home, and Ihe latter 
stripped, they may be slacked in the ferm of 
onr potato houtet, with two crotchets at each 
extremity, a ridge pole, and a few lalht. Tb* 
first row of siBlkt it placed with the buitt on 
the gnmnd, and tbe tocceed tug rows with the 
buitt appermoat, to as to allow the water to 
drip along the leaf blade. The interior of 
tnch slacks aervet to itore pumpklnt, tnrtiipa^ 
&e., and preserves them ftom ^e frotti 

Your Committee will conclude thrt report 
by giving the opinion of the celebrated »gri- 
culluriit. Arthur Young, in relation to thia 

(lant. He first rnel with Indian corn Id 
ranee, and at once appreciated its full valoo. 
He says: ■' For the iDbabilsntt of a countrj 
to live on that plaml, which it the preparation 
for wheat, and keep tbeir cattle fat upon the 
leaves of it, is to potieia a traatore for which 
they are indebted to theirclimate," " PI an led 
in aquarei, or rows, so far asonder that all 
imaginable tillage may be giveo between 
Ibem, and the ground ton* cleansed and pre- 
pared at the will of the brmer, is an lnvalu< 
able circamstance ; and finally it is lucceeded 
by wheat. Thus a countiy wbnte toil and 
cellmate admit the coune of lit, Indian com, 
>nd Sd, wheat, it under a cultivation that 
perhapt yields the moat food for man and 
beast that is posaiblo to he drawn from tha 



The superiority of this rola^n ia to be ac* 

connted lor. not only by the reaiona assigned 
by Arthur Young, that the successful coltiva- 



of Indian corn requires that the land 
ihould be highly manured, iborougblj and 
Irequently stirred, and kept clean bum grata 
and weeds, but becMite, through tbe mo- 
diom of its broad leave*, this plant derives » 
large portion of its nourishment firom the at- 
mosphere, and, potieaalng le*a gluten than 
^Iher cereals, eitraals from the earth mate- 
rials not required for the growth of wheat, 
[u consequence of this eutoeium, and of tbe 
lubtequent publications of Cobbetl on tha 
tame lubject, several sttempa were made in 
Bnglood to cullivate lodian corn, bot hitbariv 
tvithoal succeta. It ia to be seen there only 
in gardens, where it it raised and brought to 
maturity by forcing it forward in the earlj 
Hpriog, and tranaplactiog il into the open beda 
jiiler tin frost* are over. Wherever seen, it 
i* an object ofadmiialiou j and ils lofty alaoi 
broad leave*, silken tassel, and tall wavmg 
dower, justly entitle it to be cootiderad the 
moat bcttotiiul, as it is the most bonntifuli of 
uU the oereal grane*. — J. S, fiatuttt. 
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IN8URAN0B OF CHARAOTBB.— While 
insurnuce companies are daily taking riaks 
agaiuflt fire, life, and the dangers of the sea, 
there is still one important branch of the bu- 
•iness, heretofore overlooked in this country, 
which would materially contribute both to 
their own profits and the advancement of the 
industrial interests of the people — we mean 
that of affording securityship on the bonds of 
applicants for public offices, banks, &c., or 
any situation of responsibility, — or the exten- 
sion of the present system of insurance, so as 
to embrace the eh€nraeter as well as the Itfe of 
the insured party. 

The advantages of such companies are two- 
fold, the benefits resulting not being confined 
to the party more immediately interested. 
Belief is at once afforded to many liberal- 
hearted friends, who have experienced the 
inconvenience of being often called upon to 
assume for others, who become candidates 
for office, a heavy weight of pecuniary re- 
sponsibility. Here is, of itselit no small in- 
ducement to such unlucky wights to become 
members of an association of the kind, and 
thereby diminish their own personal liabili- 
ties. The individual insured, hv paying a 
premium for the benefit, is savecl either the 
unpleasant condition of dependence and in- 
deotedness, to which the boon which he is 
compelled to ask gratuitously from an indi- 
Tidual invariably subjects him, or else the 
humiliating mortification of a refusal. The 
insurer, instead of becoming individually in 
danger of suffering from his agency in the 
matter, throws his annual contribution into 
the general fund, and shares with a hundred 
others, not the risk of loss, but the certairUjf 
of a handsome dividend. To illustrate what 
may appear to some an extravagant conclu- 
sion, let us suppose for a moment that every 
iMnk officer, (to say nothing of officers in va- 
rious grades and departments of labor, who 
are required to sive security for the faithful 
discharge of their duties,) instead of having 
been compelled to incur obligations to indi- 
vidual friends, had been in the habit of pay- 
ing to an insurance company, annually, a per 
oentage on the amount of securityship for 
which tho^e individuals have been hitherto 
nominally Viable, What a large amount of 
revenue might have been accumulated to add 
to the funds of the company, and what an 
immense disproportion would this be to the 
losses incurred, — if any of consequence have 
been incurred during the last ten or fifteen 
years. Losses by fire, shipwreck, and other 
casualties, are not only frequent, but abso- 
lutely certain and inevitable in the common 
c»urse of nature. Our banks and corpora- 
tions, on the contrary, exhibit little or no 
evidence of the danger to be apprehended 
from responsibility for the character of their 
officers. Individual securityship (admitting, 
of course, some occasional exceptions) has 
l>eoo 80 fair in a gre^t measure nominal. In- 



deed, so great is the disproportion betweea 
the amount of security required in many in> 
stances, and the largest poesiblo amount for 
which the officer can ever DeGome a defaulter, 
(admitting him to be the very qnintesseocs 
of knavery !) that the tqfparemi responsibility 
is, to a great extent, nominal, and merely fc^ 
effect Still the obligation cooferrsd is not 
the less binding, as the socority is sometimes 
compelled to prove himself, on oaih, to be 
worth double the already extravagant sam 
demanded on his client*s bond. 

To the poor man, especially, such an insti- 
tution is most desirable. It is ehiefly iu sob- 
ordinate situations, where the salaries are 
moderate, and the amount of security dispro- 
portionately large, that the benefits of in- 
suring character are experienced. A man, 
with a family dependent upon him for rap- 
port, would cheerfully appropriate, every 
year, a certain portion of the proceeds of the 
office which he may aeek, in order tbst he 
may obtain, for a consideration, that mns- 
tee of character which he wo«ild be reloctant 
to purchase at the expense, peihips, of hia 
own independence, or, mt any rate, oC incur- 
ring obligation to a friend or patron. 

There is but one institution of the kind that 
we know of in the world, and we have beea 
at some difficulty to ascertain defiaitely tbe 
precise wiodue operandi by inrhi^ \U moT»> 
ments are regulated. The Qoarantee SocieCf 
of London was established in 1840. Vm 
society is empowered to give secnrity for the 
fidelity of persons holding sitoationB of trail 
where securities are required, on tbe anaod 
payment of a stipulated rata per cent 8e> 
curity ii granted to all approved penoss 
employed by public oompauies, by tbs fissi 
trading and banking intereata in London sad 
the country ; also to persona in any capacity, 
either at home ur abroad, ^nrho may be callst 
upon to furnish security to their employcfB 
fur honesty and the fiiithful perfijrmance a( 
their duties. No demand is made fi>r stampik 
legal charge or otherwise, in addition to as 
premium. Forms of proposal, or other iDffl^ 
mation, are furnished by the secretary. Tbai» 
Dodgson— office, 19 Birchin-lane, and bj the 
society's agents in all the principal citieB 
throughout the kingdom. These rorms eo- 
brace all necessary parttcnlars relative to thi 
condition of the applicant — age, resideeos, 
occupation, standing in respect to chsudtf 
and habits, relations in life, and extent of re- 
sponsibility attached to the office. Tbe pre> 
minm which the office-holder pays is gi*' 
dnated in reference to these attendant drcoa* 
stances ; so that, instead of the apirfiestf 
obtaining accommodation in proportion H 
his^ means, it is rather according to At 
estimated risk which the company U1lde^ 
takes in becoming responsible for tbe booertf 
of the insured. One whose character a 
above suspicion in the community in wkkft 
he resides, would thus become entitled tob« 
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insared at a lower rate of premiam than hia friends with regard to it in these colonms. 

less circumspect neighbor — a decided ira- The proposition strikes ns as especiallj' 

f>rovenieDt upon the policy of banking privi- adapted to the interests of the indostrial pur- 

eges, which often reverses the picture. suits of our times — one of the great objects 

The salutary effect of such an enlargement which it is the province and duty of the press 

ofthe benefits ofinsorance^wonld, it is natural to watch over and foster. An association 

to suppose, be soon felt in the more favorable such as it contemplates would be one of 

tone which it would impart to the general general public utility, inasmuch as the plan 

aspect of business, and the influence which it involves the encourasement of industry and 

would exert in placing the poor man, without economy, and the equitable division of labor 

means or friends, and him who is blessed — two essential elements in the politico- 

with both, on the same footing. Many economical organization of wealth. — Htriot. 
worthy and capable men, whose qualifications 

would confer dignity upon the offices to IRON INTERESTS OF U. S.— The Uni- 

which they may be chosen, are deterred ted States census returns, for the decennial 

from offering their names for office, through periods, 1840 and 1850, show a vast increase 

an indisposition to place themselves in silua- in the make of iron in the United States. If 

tions where they must become indebted for we take the returns by states, the result is aa 

favors; and instances have often occurred, follows: 
w^here per8<ins who have been unanimously 

called to fill such positions have been com- pboduction of pio iron in thk united states. 

polled to decline tor the same reason. The s<«^ is4o ism 

per centage of insurance in such cases may be Maine 6,lf9 1,484 

graduated in reference to the known and vem^nr^'*'*"' ©tS 3^ 

acknowledged character and standing of the Maasachussetts ." . . '.''.'.'.'.'. 9\rs%. '.]'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 13|287 

applicant ; and the risk incurred (at least in Rhode Island 4,126 — 

the community where we have enioyed the Connecticut 6,495 13,430 

y.0., opportaniti^ of oUeryation) Uuld be Sj^IiV-i^y ..•. . . V. W . : vfl'Z. .V V::.:.: f^m 

lar less tban that mvolved in any other con- Pennsylvania 98,395 885,702 

tingency provided against by associations now Delaware 17 — 

in existence. Maryland 18,876 43,641 

rpi,^^ .^ ^^^„ . . , Virginia 18,810 22,168 

There are many in every commumty who North Carolina 968 400 

feel deeply the embarrassment of being (re- South Carolina 1,250 — 

quently called apon to assume the responsi- Georgia 494 900 

Mit|e.ofj«can^.hip Dnboanded«m.y ^JSl.:::::;:.;.:::;:;: ,.^:::::::::::: i» 

be the confidence reposed in the integnty of Tennessee 16,128 30,420 

m friend whom he may desire to serve, the Kentucky 29,206 24,245 

individual inanrer of character feels it to be £^'^ ^»SJ 52,658 

•n investment which yields no premium, and inSi^!^::::::::::::':.::: 810 ■■; : 1,850 

may, one day or other, through some acci- Illinois... ...........*.'.'.'..* 158...... ...... 2,700 

dent by no means affecting his friend's Missouri 180 19,250 

integrity, reduce him and his family to beg- Wisconsin 3 l,m 

Sary. A single loas of a few thousands, by Total in tons 286,903 564,755 

re or any other catastrophe, may break an _,, i.,«^^j.j •,•• -i. 

individual, bat woold be an every-day trifle T"® census of 1840 did not distinguish 

to a wealthy corporation. The advantage of B"''? accurately the making of cast iron 

association, for ai^ object, cannot, of course, "«eif. from making •• iron castings." The 

be qoeationed in this age of the world. To *^«»**" ^^ 1850 has been more definite, givine 

both the insurer and insured, then, the svstem **>« qawitity of iron made from the ore, and 




improvement ..,.„« ^ . . - , , , ^ 

financial condition of society is worth striving r^ instance, there was only one blast furnace 

aiker. No better mode of investment can be 1° ^^^°' producing three hundred tons. If, 

devised, whether for capitalists or every citi- *>oweyer, we allow the whole quantity in 

zen whohns the means of purchasing a single *®^° }? H **."•'. '"*»? m«de, and take the 

share. Many of our citizens with very qaan titles of pig iron imported, we shall have 

moderate means would willingly unite in such *"® aPPJ^cn^ consumption of pig iron in the 

an organization, if those more able, and pos- ^°*^ ^^^^^ ** ^'"^ periods, as follows : 
■easing the requisite means and influence, 

would only Ukl the lead. We have had oc^ "^« ^^^ '"^^"JS'sJatiI"*''' '"^ ''"" 
eaaion before, at the suggestion of others, to 1840. 1850. 

present this subject for consideration through Qtiantity made tons 286,903 564,753 

the medium ot the press, and now would <5"anti'y Imported " 5,515 74,874 

moit respectfully invite the views of our supply tons 293,418 639,099 
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This gires a reealt ratbec more than doa- 
ble for 1850, what wai oontamed in 1840. 
If, DOW, we take the weight of iron articles 



imported for the same yeara, the reialt wl 
be aa followa : 



IMPOST OP CIAtAIN IBOlf ASTICLIS IITTO THI VMITSD BTATSS BT WSieKT. 



lb. 1840. 



1846. 



Wire, Iron and ateel, eap and bonnet. 



.3,543 98,900. 

78,828. 



AU other 18i,SM 

Manuflictarea of Iron- 
Tacks, brads and spriga 4,S34 11,044. 

Wood screws 04,177 . 

NaUs, cut and wrought 715,191 770,940. 

Spikes 104,184 10,306. 

Chain cables U ha taa i 2,374,995 | 

Chains and other cables jjiiiivow } ^j 

Wrought iron, for ships, locomotires and steam 

engines — — 54,631. 

Malleable Iron 17,500. 

Anchors 154,227 49,755. 

Anrlls .394,696 1,270,451. 

Blacksmith's hammers and sledges 35,979 106,411 . 

Castings of vessels 444,388 631,194. 

AU other 3,180,100 656,678. 

Glazed or tinned hollow ware 363,386. 

Sad irons, hatters' and tailorsMrons 43,966. 

Cast Iron butt hinges — — 634,065 . 

Axletrees, or parts thereof 71,910. 

Braziers' rods, from 3-16 to 10-16th inch diameter. .433,620 305,883 . 

Nail or spike rods, slit, rolled or hammered 1,108 8,471 . 

Sheet and hoop iron 5,529,585 10,067,507. 

Casement rods, band, scroll, etc 34,470 6,754 . 

Oldandacrap ewt.. 110,314 47,947. 

Bar, jnanufkctured by rolling ** . .656,574 482,176. 

Bar, manufkctoied otherwise " . .576,381 496,560. 

Steel " ...44,506 103,141. 



1850. 

... .8,349 
JU23»481 



.J,flM,786 
. ..5UU 



.10,jN0,35S 



...900,481 
.1,493.406 
...138,979 
...9M,4«8 
.9,806,9M 
...Jt,615 



. 4,470,646 
....654.194 
.83,758,714 
..i;W,767 

..4,906,099 

...994,189 

....197,517 



Total tons 75,351 



.61,007. 






This gives an immense increase— nearly all 
of whicn is railroad bars and boiler plates, 
eontribatiog to locomotion. If we embrace 
these figares in the make and importation, 
the consamption will be as follows : 

tUPPLT OP CAST AlfD WBODOHT IRON IK TBI 
ITHITKD BTATIt. 

1840. 1850. 

Kake of cast-iron tons 286,903. . . . 564,755 

Import " " 5,515... 74,874 

^* wrought iron " 75,351.... 366,640 

Sappiy tons 367,760 1,006,069 

The weight of nails and domestic iron ar- 
ticles exported is aboat 5,000 tons, and with 
the foreign re-exported, leaves the consamp- 
tion of iron in the United States at about 
1,000.000 tons, nearly the whole of which 
is the raw material, for manufactures and 



hardware, which have atrogglcd manfolly 
against English oompetitioii, drivinc oat 
nearly all the leading artideo fionneriy isi* 
ported, although they hare had to p«}f tach 
exorbitant prices for the raw matenal, as 
compared with the English nMkaofiKtmsft. 
The manufacturers of iron paid last yetf 
three and a quarter million dolWa tax on ths 
raw material they urfed ; notwitfastandiag 
which, the shelves of oar iMrdware stoifi 
show constantly increasing proportioDs of 
American goods. In very many cases, ss m 
wood screws, butt hingea, aoues, etc., tto 
American articles are much anperior ia 
quality, and cheaper in price, than tbs Sag* 
hah articles, consequently the importatioB 
has gradually ceased. The importatisa and 
cost of iron has been aa foUowa for sftrtnl 



years: 



BABS'BOLLID IBOH. 



Tmt 

1843* 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1846t 
1847t 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 



QoMtti^ 

Tom 

.15757 
.37891 
.51188. 
.24188 
..8098 
..32085 
61589 
173457 
247951 
254301 



ValM 

$511989 

.1065569 

. 1691748 

.1127418 

. .434316 

. If 95173 

.3679598 

.6060068 

.7397166 

.7394983 



AT.eoat 
per too 

$33 50. 
98 19. 

33 05. 
46 76. 
53 63. 
56 83. 
45 10. 

34 93. 
29 83. 
28 80. 



HAMMxaxn iBoir. 



pio iBOir. 



■oo» * SHSXT nsa. 



Tom 

.6954. 
.11829 
.18176. 

21328. 
.10413. 
.1908. 
.20156. 
.10598. 
.14706. 
.20198 



VahM 

$327550. 
..589065. 
. .872157. 
.1165429 
.588329 
. .966386. 
.975214 
. .525770 
.744735 
.900026 



CN» 

$59 37. 
.49 39. 
..47 99. 

.54 65. 

.56 50. 
.53 30 
.46 38. 
.49 61. 

.50 64. 
.44 50. 



To 

..3873.. 
.149U. 
.27510. 
..94187. 
...4478. 
.23477. 
.51639. 
105639. 
.74874. 
.67948. 



ValM 

$48951. 

.900529 

.506991 

.489573 

..82398 

.472088 

.815415 

1405613 

.950660 

.787524 



Oort 

$19 46. 
..13 49. 
..18 40. 
.90 94. 
..18 40. 
..20 11. 
. .15 79. 
..13 90. 
..19 69. 
..1171. 



.19Qt $134106. $11171 

.901O..1SC771. ..nm 

.5944.. 4009128.. I9I« 
.4506.. 481898. Hi 9 
...641... 70660... lii* 
.5945.. 900049.... 74 « 
. 9730.. 799065. 75 « 
11500..&439S6. . 47 8 
.15150. 835905.. .. 35 H 
91590. 960809. ...44« 



* Nine months to June 30. t Seven months to Nov. 80. t Jan. 7. 
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Tn all these trtioles the redaction in price 
has been verr greet, particularly in hiiop and 
•hf et. It it in this lessened cost of the raw 
material that we find the main caose of the 
stimulus giren to the manufacture of hard* 



ware and cutlery in the country*— as the raw 
material was obtained on better terms, the 
import of manufactured articles declined. 
The census returns show tha following ro» 
suit: 



tBOir rBODUCBS IK THE UlflTID 8TATB8. 

Pif IroB CMttngi Wroogfat IiM 

Valne of raw material $7,005,S80 $10,34«,355 $9,808,100 

Value produced l%148,Tn «5,10e,155 lft,747,074 

Net product |»,743,488 $14,7ftl,800 |7,0«8,0M 

Hands employed «0,448 23,M0 13,237 



Thus the raw material purchased for the 
employment of 36,846 men coMt $20,044 464, 
mnd p'lys about 85,000,000 tax to those who 
employ 20,448 men. In consequence of this 
tax,' the manu&cturers of iron require 30 per 
cent, proteotion, against imported articles, 
on the $41,855,229 of iron articles that tbev 
produce, and which, in the state to which 
they have brought it, becomes the raw ma- 
terial for cutlery, plow, machine, factory, 
iocooiotive, rail-road, steamboat, house and 
•hip builders, and tool makers, and every 
•mploymentof life— all these persons have to 
contend against the importation of the arti- 
cles they make, and tney do so with thi^ 
heavy load upon their backs for the raw ma- 
terial. Where there are 20,000 m^n em- 
plojeil making pig iron, there are 36,846 
men who purchase it, and advance it to a 
atate whico eonploy about 30,000 men, iu 
hardware and iron industry : that is to say, 
the industry of over 66,000 men is heavily 
clo^s*nl, in order that the employers of 
80,000 men may make inordinate pntfits. 
Englniid, and even France in some cuses. 
have (k,'en the wisdom of placing taw mate- 
rials, lo the best advaiitase, at the diHposa! of 
industi-y. Thus the British government, see- 



ing that Swedish steel-iron was essential to 
the maoufacture of British steel, reduced the 
duty from $30 per ton in 1825, making it free 
iu 1845. Frduce charged $84 per tun duty 
on that steel iron, until a commission discov- 
ere<i that, in order to make steel in France, 
it was necessary to have Swedish steel-iron, 
and it is made tree of duty. With us the iron 
manufacturers are very slow of discovering 
that, in order to make their wares as cheap 
as the English, they should have raw mate- 
rial ou as favorable terms. The above table 
shows wh<«t nn immense development the 
use of iron has undergone as the prices here 
declined, but even at the present rates the 
difference iu favor of the English mauufao- 
turer is as follows : 

PRIGS OF laoir psa toh iir livxrpool ars niw- 

TORK. 

PriMJalyll S«oirh Pig Ei«<hh B« SbMt Hoop 

Liverpool... $11 75.. .$33 50 ....$84 80... $31 70 
New- York .... 20 00 38 00 78 40 07 SO 



Exeesa In 
N.-York 



;(»e 



95 $14 50 $43 00 $35 50 



We may now glance for a moment at the 
development which the internal trade has 
reached, as indicated by the returns of the 
Ohio public works. 



POVKDS or laOlf AIID rails CLXABXD on THI OHIO and MIAMI CANALS. 



CWnhad 



Portomnath 



CfaKhuMiti 



Toledo 



Total 



1841 4,105,070 0,587,019 .2,380,30« 13,172,905 

1849 3,351,235 5,148,527 l.«53,8W 10 153,052 

1843 457,021 7,115.650 1 ,930,318 800,234 10,363,228 

1844 385,704 5,864,941 2,403,735 962,710 9,597,340 

1845 450,367 6,787.378 3,026,385 785,522 11,049,653 

1846 1,281,533 8.479,749 3,696,200 1,112,273 14,569,755 

1847 1,552,171 7,856,287 4,945,800 1,320,068 15,074,328 

1848 2,080,305 12,564,243 6,301,364 1,528,365 22,494,277 

1849 5,503,505 12,768,527 8,781 ,467 1 ,396,435 28,449,934 

1850 16,990,795 13,558,228 10,823,804 2,955,604 44,328,431 

1851 11,713,594 14,782,000 19,345,053 17,296,040 63,138,687 

Tb"« has been an increaw of over 20.000 
tons i I Ohio alone, within five or six years, 
and ili'it iron is so distant from the sea-bourd 
aa to l» • little affected by the imported arti- 
cle, v« liich costs in New-York 80 per cent, 
more ilian in Liverpool, a« follows : 



s. d. s. d. 
Coat of one ton pig iron in Liver- 
pool 44 

Insura u'e, I H per cent 

Interest, 60 days at 3 per cent. ... 08 



Datv on 44s. with 234 per eent. 
added by ttie Cnstom-hoase at 
New-York, say 45a. at 30 per 
eent 13 

Freight 90 

Commission and charges at New- 
York, 5 per cent 4 

Brokerage lOs., weighing 21 cwt. 1 






4 
5H 



40 m 



Cost In New- York $212 or 84 SH 

At Constantia, New-York, the expense of 
iron making is thus stated by the manufac- 
turers : 



898 KBNTUCIT— DMORIPTION AKD SARLT BI8T0ET OF, »TC. 

One hundred and fifty buehele cbareoal, 5e.. . . $7 5 leTel ; in otliera not to mneh M> ; in oAIri 

Two tons ore, $1 75 3 5 again, hilly, but moderately — and in rach 

f^^^:^ -' ........*. S 00 pwces there is mo«t water. The levcU aic 

IntereM and repairs . . . .... 8 00 not like a carpet, but intenrpersed with small 

TTTT: risings and decliyities which fonn a beaotir 

Product 2,000 tons per annum $16 25 fui^Qgpect. The soil is of a loose, deep and 

^ . ., . . J . ^ ^v, n *« ♦• black mould, without sand, in the first-rate 

To get the imported iron to Uie Constant a j^^^^ ^^^^^ ;^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^,. 

furnace would cost |2 more makmg |7 in c^edingly luxuriant in all iU productions. The 

favor of the domestic manufacture — and it ^^'^"KV '"'^"* _, _^^ ^_ ™-wu,-*> *. »»ii 

will be observed that this is charcoal iron, f-T '^i" ^^^""^ '"^T.^'T^ 

which is more expensive than coal in,n. In ^"^5'"'^'. f ^"^^"^ ^^Tk!T cln^i 

Pennsylvania, where all the materials for iron ^^\ ^"^ to be exceeded by no county m 

are favorabl^ situated, an extensive furnace ^^"f^J- Those which are pecuhar to Ken- 

owner states^it can be delivered in Philadel- ^"^^y. ^^ ^^^ sugaMree, which giow. m aU 

phia at $15 per ton. In Poughkeepsie, New- Pf^*, and furnishes eveiy femily with great 

York, the same iron will cost $19 per ton, plenty of exceUent sucar. The honey-kwist 

because the materials are brought to the fur- " cunously surrounded with large thorny 

nace from a distance. If a duty is graduated spikes,bearing long and broad pods m the fan 

to the wants of a disadvantageously situated of peas, has a sweet taste and makes eicclUirt 

furnace, great iiyustice is done to consumers hcer. The coffee-tree greatly resembles ths 

in order to sustain a blundering projector, black-oak, jgrows laree and also bears apod 

and those more skilfully located reap inordi- in which is inclosed coffee. The pawpaw 

nate profiU. The shipping interest suffers tree does not grow to a great size, is a soft 

materially from this course of legislation. A wood, bears a fine fruit, much like a cocom- 

ahip of 500 tons will require 20 tons of iron- bcr in shape and size, and tastes sweet. The 

work, 10 tons cables, 2 tons anchors, say 32 fine cane, on which the cattle feed and grow 

tons. The tonnage built in the Union last fat, in general grows from thiee to twelve 

year, 298,203, would require in round num- feet high, of a hard substance, with joints at 

bers 20,000 tons of iron, which cost at least eight or ten inches distance along the stalk, 

$600,000 more than it would have cost Eng- from which proceed le&ves resembling the 

lish shipping. — U. S. Ectmomigt. willow. There are many canebrakes sothid 

and tall that it is difficult to pass through 

KENTUCKY — Description op the them. Where no cane ffrows there b <■ 

Country ; Early History and Manners ; id)undance of wild rye, cToTer and bofUo- 

ScHEMEs FOR SEPARATION FROM ViRoiNiA grass, coveriug vast tracts of countiy, and 

AND FROM THE Union ; Mr. Burr, Wilkin- affording excellent pasture for cattle. Tbe 

SON, 6ic. ; Causes of Western Excite- fields are covered with an abundance of wild 

vent ; Population and Products of Ken- herbage not common to other countries. 

TucKY ; Agriculture of Kentucky ; Daniel Here are seen the finest crown imperial ia 

Boone ; Mineral Springs of Kentucky ; the world, the cardinal flower, ao much ci- 

The Mammoth Cave ; Lexington, Frank- tolled for its scarlet color, and all the year, 

fort, Maysville, Louisville ; Internal excepting the winter months, the plains and 

Improvements ; Education and Slavery valleys are adorned with a variety of floweif 

IN Kentucky. — The fame of ** Old Ken- of the most admirable beauty. Here is abs 

tucky,^' whose hardy hunters and warriors found the tulip-bearing laurel tree, or ma^ 

have been celebrated so much in national nolia, which is very fragrant and continiMt 

patriotic songs and legends, from the time to blossom and seed for sereral months is- 

when George Rogers Clark made his descent gether. The reader, by casting his eye opoi 

upon the savage tribes of the Wabash to the map, and viewing round the heads ^ 

that which saw, in all his *' martial pomp," Licking from the Ohio, and round the heads 

" John Bull" in the " low and murky places" of Kentucky, Dick's River, and down Greet 

of Ix)uisiana, is not likely soon to be lost River to the Ohio, may view, in that pai 

among the generations that are now passing compass of above one hundred miles square, 

upon the board. If the romance of hunter the most extraordinary country on which the 

and border life has given way to civilization, sun has ever shone."* 

scattered log huts and villages to mansions In the geology of Kentucky the blue Hmt' 

and crowded cities, dense forests to culti- ttone occupies a conspicuous place. It fomi 

vated fields, Daniel Boone to Henry Clay — the surface rock in a large part of the state, 

still is Kentucky famed for her hardy inde- and is used for building purposes. Amosf 

pendence and fearless intrepidity, for her the cliffs of the Kentucky River, is found ai 

stalwart men and her handsome women, for excellent marble^ capable of fine polish. The 

her fruitful soil, her benign climate and cliff limestone is the base of the Ohio £iBi 

the general and uninterrupted prosperity of 

4«K^u * • • _i 1 *" Filson's Kentucky** In a BuoDlement to ***► 

The country is m some parts nearly iay»8,»' 1784 ; see Collini. «»«i»p»t»Hiem w ^ 
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hi Looisrine. The slaitt or shale, is very 
common, bitnminottB, and supports combus- 
tion and contains iron pyrites and ores, giv- 
ing rise to mineral springs. The sand, or 
fretslone, ettends from Danville to Louisville, 
etc., is used for purposes of art and even 
the construction of gnndstones. The codem- 
out limestoney as its name imports, gives 
rise to many caves, the most famous of 
which, the Mammoth^ we shall hereafter de- 
scribe. The conglomerate or pudding stone, 
consists of quartz pebbles^ rounded, and 
united with fine sand by a kind of natural 
cement. It underlies the coal formation. 
The coal bed* of Kentucky are known as 
those of the Ohio and Illinois. They cover 
ten or twelve thousand square miles. The 
coal is very accessible, but very little is mined, 
not perhaps, annually, more tnan 4 or 5,000,- 
000 bushels. Iron is equally abundant in 
the state, but mostly neglected. It is com- 
manded by navigable streams and must pro- 
duce future wealth. An estimate "of the 
quantity embraced has been fixed at 38,000,- 
000 tons, ** a quantity sufficient to supply a 
ton of iron annually to every individual in 
the United States, estimating them at 15,- 
000,000, for 8,560 years." Small quantities 
of lead are traced in Kentucky. Salt tprings 
abound in the sandstone formation, and a 
million bushels of salt is annually worked. 
Saltpetre and pUuter of Paris are found in 
the caves. The mineral springs are numer- 
ous, embracing ' sulphur, blue lick, epsom, 
dialybeate, etc. The most fruitful soil of the 
state is thsit of the blue limestone formation 
— ^the country about Lexington and toward 
the Ohio is said to be the garden of the 
state. 

It was not until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy, that the Saxon foot-pnnt 
was traced in Kentucky. The state was one 
great hunting-ground and battle-field for the 
savages of the North and the South. Among 
the earliest American explorers were Boone 
and Knox, and these, after incredible perils, 
returned to Virginia and Carolina, spreading 
everywhere the fame of the back- woods. 
Then came Thomas Bullitt, James Harrod 
and Richard Henderson. The foundation of 
Booncsboro* was laid by Daniel himself, who 
had brought to the banks of the Kentucky 
the first white women — his wife and daugh- 
ters. Kenton, Calloway and Logan arrived. 
Kentucky was now made a County of Vir- 
ginia, and, in 1777, the first court was held 
at Harrodsburg. 

We pass over the bloody strife with the 
Indian tribes, the invasion from Canada, of 
Du Quesne, the expedition of Clark against 
Yincennos, the perils and the heroism of the 
Kentuckians, during all of which adventur- 
ers were still crowdmg to their midst. ** The 
rich lands of Kentucky," says a chronicle, 
'* were the prixe of the first occupants, and 



they rushed to seize them with a rapacity 
stronger than the fear of death." 

In the early manners of the settlers of 
Kentucky, there is much that will interest 
our readers. We have, on another occasion, 
referred to the peculiarities of border life in 
the Great West,* and shall only add now to 
what wa have already written — basins our- 
self upon the authority of " Doddndge*s 
Notes." 

The Kentuckian was altogether self-de- 
pendent, being excluded from intercourse 
with his Eastern neighbors. His table fur- 
niture was of wood, but never larder furnish- 
ed better meats and butter, or stimulated 
keener appetite. With his guest he freely 
divided. He wore a hunting shirt — some- 
times of skin» — and a wallet for his pro- 
vender and amunition. The tomahawk and 
scalping'knife adorned his belt. A fur cap, 
leggins and deer-skin moccasins, completed 
his costume. His residence was a log cabin 
without floors, defended by walls, stockades 
and block-houses, from the fierce savages. 
He married young and needed no fortune but 
his unerring rifie. His wedding was an 
epoch in the settlement. The ladies flaunt- 
ed in their linsey petticoats, brogans and 
fcruckskin gloves. The marriage procession 
was unique. The whisky bottle performed 
its important part. The ceremony being pep- 
formed, dinner followed, and then the danoe, 
reels and jigs, until morning. 
, ** About nine or ten o'clock, a deputation 
of young ladies stole off the bride and put 
her to bed. This done, a deputation of 
young men, in like manner, stole off the 
groom and placed him snugly by the side of 
his bride. The dance still contmued, and if 
seats happened to be scarce, every young 
man, when not engaged in the dance, was 
obliged to offer his lap as a seat for one of 
the girls, and the offer was sure to be accept- 
ed. In the midst of this hilarity, the bride 
and groom were not forgotten. Pretty late 
in the night some one would remind the 
company, that the new couple must stand 
in need of some refreshments ; ' black 
betty,* which was the name of the bottle, 
was called for and sent up stairs, but often 
* black betty* did not go alone. Sometimes 
as much bread, beef, pork and cabbage, were 
sent along with her, as would afford a good 
meal for half a dozen hungry men. The 
young couple were compelled to cat and 
drink more or less of whatever was offered 
them." 

Soon the whole neighborhood unite in 
building for the happy pair the needful log 
cabin ; and thus, as log cabin af>er log cabin 
appeared, began the peopling of Kentucky. 
A race of hunters and yeomen and freemen 
sprung from that early stock, whose epitha^ 



I • See Vol. IV., Com. Rev., Art. *' Great West.** 
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Uttium irai mng bjr wild fbr«MR, uid whose I OrleanB, wheie be hmA been on « mereutii 
moming slumben nere cbeend bjr the mela- adrgnture, with inteUisence Ihmt he had w- 
dj^ of n»ture'i choruteii, cui^ the right of lairing, Klling and d«- 

A leview of the political hiBloTj of Ken- positing tobicco there. Ha propOHd t« 
tufkf preaents but fsw prominent laini- 'purcbue all the tobacco, and gmve out that 
marki. The war of the Revolution closoil, i Kentucky might command the trade of Um 
hut left the Kentuckians in conitMt feai .<( \ river and of the South Weat, if ahe would 
an Indian invaaion. Tlie citiienl acMmblnl i be trae lo heraetf and hci pontim. Thai 
•t UanviUe, which became afterward ramiiii- were party politici at their height, and iht 
for ConvcnlioDs west of the mountajns, ■i><>n | riilu to the Union imminent, 
diacoveied thej were without the meana u f i A sixth and aevenlh Connnliati met it 
defence, and that a goternment at Richmaiiit { Danville. A separalian, by liole&t mtana, 
wai too far oR* to be relied upon. Tw.i from Virginia, waa proposed. WilkioaoB 
Other ConTentionB al Danville recommend i>il | read a manuscript eatay upon the navigtliua 
a peaceable and constitutional separatiriii of the Mississippi, for which the CiuiicDtioa 
f-,™ v;.™„;. 1^. .v;_i ('„_..^„..™ ._.,, 'tendered KJUmirmm* thanks. Conatiluiiaiid 
I I measures prevailsl, and an •ddiea* by VTi^. 
I I fcinaon was voted to Copgicas. An cigblh 
and a ninth Convenlion aaaambled, and m 
Ithe 4th of February. I76I, Kentaeky wis 
aa danger to the country. The K<.'ii- I admitted into tba Union. 
■ look^ apOQ the old federal govern- lodiau wanoonlioued fraqnanloa ttieln*. 
distrust, as being too wpak I tier, and complainis of the iasffideaer of lb* 



1 Virginia, lie third Convention s 
a petition to Richmond, and, in ITSfl, n 
act waa paaaed complying with the wialu' 
of KentuckiT' This act made some unfji 
tnnate provisions which caused great dela> i 
M well aa danger to the country. The K<.'i: 
tuckians look^ npoa the old federal govern 
ment with great distrust, aa being too wp,l 
to defend them from the Indiana ; audit v..i 
notorious, that the New-England sUtes. vn 
tirely al peace themselves, were dcsiroii- 
fbr commercial considerations, to yield ii 
tha navigation of the Mississippi for tweni 
years, to Spain. Congieas, from the fear of ' 
•landing army, wouldaend no men to proti 'o 
the frontier from savage warlare. Virgiiu. 
oould give no relief. Can it be wonderctl. 
then, that there was a deep feeling in Ken- 
tucky of self-defence, which sought a tepara- 
fton bf any meant, from such a federatiun. 
•ltd inlirt iitdipcnienee ? 

A fourth Convention at Danville was in- 
tended with no belter result than the (hrtc 
others, and Virginia bad prolonged the titii>> 
two years when Kentucky might be md<- 
pendent. To add to the ill-feeling occasion- 
ed by this, it waa announced that John Jay 
waa actually ceding the navigation of th'i- 
mei. Then were formed committees of 
correspondence, and [he name of Jay was 
every where odious in the West. 

A fifUi Convention met, and on petition, n 
delegate to Congress was allowed by Vir- 
nnia ; but the Constitution of the Unite.! 
States having been adopted. Congress tunned 
over to (he new government all action Upon 
the claims of Kentucky. The whole atal.: 
wai again in a ferment, and, al this eaily 
period, the refusal of Congress was ai- 
Iributed, by able minds, to the jealousy jf 
New-Enoland of any increase of louthern 
fvaer. This jealousy was expected to con- 
tinue under the new government. 

Taking advantage of such a state of thinj/^ 
in the Weal, Spain proposed clandestinely 
through her minister, peculiar commercLil 
&vor* and facilities lo Kentucky, if she 
would erect herself into an initpfrtdat gor- 
trmacnt. At the very moment of the pm- 
poatd, Ceu. Wilkiiuon ntunied from Me*.- 



' federal guvemmant waa again hsanL Tba 
whiskey tax, too, became oppisssiie. Tha 
American policy toward llia rvpablieaiu of 
Fran oe was denoouced in evaiy fabia west 
of lbs rouantains. Cuthuaiaaoi waa at its 
height, aod the agents of tbo mad miuiiUt 
Geoet were received in Iriampfa in ibe Weal 
It wBtpropoisdtoisiaeaa artpjin Keutockt, 
to descend upon New-Orleana. The peopfa 
were rife for the miivemeat. " OMiocruit 
cluba" were eitending evmywbera^ EvM 
IheOnvemor conld wnte to the Secretary <{ 
State: " I shall feel but little IdcUmii'V it 
.-estraining or punishing my feUow-citliti^ 
ratify or remove the fearaof ■ iiiiai» 
prifice who openly withhold- fum 
aluable right, and who aecfrily ia- 
(ligateiapiuitUB a savage end cnwIeu'Di;,' 
The old idea of indrpotdtnet waa muuM 
lain, bnt the storm paMed orer. 
In the ten or twelve years which aoermM 
and which included the period of n(^>i>a'iil 
Tor the aavieation uflh- Miasiaaippi. k-hI Ikl 
fur Ihe purcbaaa of Loniaiana, KcnitiHtiy wn 
destined again to b« agitalad lo ber nj 
intro. 

The treaty of 179S wilh Spain, gin M tbi 

(Joited State* a depnsil nl Nvw-OHrwdfar 

haniliae, and the freedom of tli'- rirtf. 

ing negotiations, iha Ooveraor iiT t» 

had B|ipmacbad aiinw leading ctIitim if 

ocky, vriib the view of a diff-r*iil 'r.«w: 

ie mslter was chach«l in ita bad <■> its 

lat Washington. Judge SabMlK.i. iia 

said, was wllliug to go ou. belienag tti- i^ 

be ratified, or bi'iiig.ii 

is moat probable, in the ioteraata of SikId. 

The faithla^anesa of tba Spaoianla »•• fM 

'ideal. An agent again appeared in I* 

idcky with tha offer of artUlery, sBall «W 

.._J J r . 1,^^^ 






;., if iiiflammali 
ailing for a sap 
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ludependsDCO, etc. ; if Fort Hauftc ware: 
*eiz«d, the federal troopi overj whore d it pot | 
KHHd, Bad the nortbern bouadary of Lauiii- 
■nil on the eut oftbe river exiended to tbe 
mnulh of the Yaioo. Thii BchBioo of couraa 
received liltle coualenuice.fnrKealiicky bad | 
•Iready achieved her dHrllog ubjsct. . 

SevBQ yean now paHed in comrwnilive 
qniet nod proipority, when the whole nstioQ I 
vu eiciled by the iatelligeaca that the ' 
SpBiiiarda bnd vicilated the treaty by a deuial I 
of the right of depoiit at New-Orleans, with. I 
out assigning any other point for that purpose. ' 
It was even anQotinced that Ixjuitiaaa bad 
been ceded to France. 

The porchaio of Loaitiana by the United 
Stales, would at once and forever hnve com' 
posed the turbulentolementaof the West, bni 
for the appearance there, at thii period, of c 
man whose aeuina was of the most profound 
character, whose populBrit][ had been widej 
but whase career ana ambition bad been pre- 



fer any great or desperate enlerprise, and iflfr 
West seemed to promise the widest field for 
bis abilities. What tbe desigosof Burr were. 
have never, perhaps, been fully divnlged. 
The probsbililiea are that Ihey have beer, 
exaggerated. We have little, if any. faith in 
ibe ufGdsvit of Eatou, about the assasiination 
of the President, corruption of the Navy, and 
violent overthrow of Coagres*.* Tbe policy. 
if uoE the ambition or virtne of Barr, was op- 
poaed to this. The malerisl that be coald 
rely npon was entirely in Ms Weil; aad with. 
in the bounds of a not very dearly ascertain, 
ed national policy or duty, si thai neriod, an 
Miny of adventiirera might be foinid tu preci- 
pate themselvea upon the Spanish culjniesiii 
the loath west, and entirely reva'utioaizr: 
them. The ancccss of citizen Geuet a fevj 
year* before evinced ihii. but now the lima? 

first bearl'bnrningj afSpain after tbu ceasion 
of Bonaparle, had beoa ordered to unr fron- 
tier, aud an American army onder Gen. Wil- 
kinson was ready to check their advauces — 
war with Spain wai daily apprehended .i 

Thus far the design of Col. Burr, thanglj 
unJaip/u/, was in no respect treackerotii, and 
wiihuut even the knowledge of its unlawfii!- 

priie. Had he slopped here, it would be dif- 
ficuU lo show io what respocl he was mnre 
guilty ihan the mon who raised armies amoni; 
w fr>r Texan independence, or eulertaine^l 
bvorably the " Sierra Madrt" jcfleme- Mr 
Burr would then have appeared only in ad 
uanu of kit limes, and with profouod geniu; 
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: recognizing the necessity of a men irmlhtnt 
riteHtum of our lerrilories, perceived long 
iiller by the statesmen who origtnat>-d the 



versally applauded an 
The capacity of the 
>.'arly|itrccived. 

This south ern republic or empire whicli 
liinmed np to magnificently in the dis->ssed 
mind of Col. Burr, was not intended to dii. 
|iosx-as Spain, only. A pari— it is diffii:ult lo 
^ay how mnch — of the territory lately pufr 
1 hased by our gOTernmeni was to ho incla- 
,|pd_«r(oiBiy, Nia-Orltant. This territory 
liad been purchased in tbe lace of a violent 
<ipposiiioii from a powerfal parly- The Am»> 
Ticans had no knowledge of ibe importance of 
ihe purchase and bad no love for it. In tha 
uvent ol war with Spain, was there no cbancft 
.if a re-cession I The free navigation of ths 
iiver,nnd the right of deposit, being all that 
<vas desired, would Cuiigreu ci 
,;i8Bd the sovereignly! Was tl 
- ' ipiteofthe 



^iph. 



1 no hope 
;ofLou.si- 



eslsbllsbed therel 



.houldusuffici* 
We have heard, even in our day. leailing 
.Htalesmen speak with complaisance ofcedinj 
liack the purchased terrilorias in New-Moioo 
I imd California; without equivalenl we must 
I iioppose — for what could Meiico pay I 
I We throw out these viewi, not so much to 
' exonerate Mr. Burr, (a defence of whom w« 
read, who was, without doubt, not 
the pursuit of his ends, ot 
' ' who has, it ia 






It all improbable, been abusi 









ill dying bed, Iblnyye 



E!i°!,'"w«t"l 

It. He often K 
•rifaiim." 



It is difficult (o Gx precisely the posttioii 
occupied byOen. Wilkinson in all iheae mat- 
ters. From hi) fi.sl appearance in Ke.iiucky, 
he look an aeiiva part in Its politics, and b^ 

ted lo have a wide inRuencein Ihe then fomh 
ing society. He found ihe Kanluckians resliva 
under the rule ofVirjjinia, and readily united 
with them in tbe legitimate purpoae of sepa- 
rating from her. Ardent, impulsive and ini- 
patient of results, which, from varions causes, 
were tediously protracted, and which appear- 
ed at times not likely lu be realized at all, ha 
look an active part with many leading otlt 
zens in favor of separation at once and by auT 
means. The patriot was nut sn much at fault 
here. Kentucky was notunwilliog. on many 
occasions, lo aeknoieledge tkt palrioiiim aad 
adopt the lervicit of General Wilkiusoii. 

Allor the question of Kentucky's separ»t« 
exislence from Virginia became cnmplicalod 
bylhenewandeiciiingqnestionsofibonaviga. 
lion of the Mississippi and the deposit at New- 
I Orleans, the enterprising spirit ot Wilkiaaoa 
I led him into a commercial adveDture ta 
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Louisiana, where, nitboat doabt. he listened 
la overluret froin Ihe Spaaiah Hulharilies, >nd 
perhapa about Iho aamo period began lo ihink 
not aoravorabl; of the plaa, ealerlaiaed by 
many, of a compUu aeparaiioa of Keptaeky 
from the Union. Before Tiailing with biller 
deiiuncialion this conduct, Ihxre ar^.maaj' 
thinga whicb ougbt to be conaidered^ Tbe 
old confederation I daring ila eiiilenoe. wat 
Otterly impotent in afFordios protection lo the 
Weat. Tbe republicans of the West, like 
Ihoie of some of the eastern aUlea, looked 
witli great jealoiiay upon the caaaolidating 
ebaracler ot tbe tuui and federal and comlilU' 
Uenat Onion of 1789. Many of the alatea ro- 
fnsed, for a long time, to tome into auch ■ 
tiDionstal!. The course of some oftbeeasl- 
«m statea, in disregarding the interests of the 
Weat, had excited disgust and alarm. Would 
the new goTemment be more propitioos to 
the West, whose wants it conld sr.orcely un- 
derstand or appreciale 1 In thoae days many 
Sod and wiae men all o«er the conatrjr 
ubted of tbe success of the federal exper 
ment. In tbe difBcullies, the almost impDsi 
btlitiea of CDrnmunicBlion between the eastern 
states and those beyond the mountains, wa< 
tt not at least improbable that a /tilfra'aygtem. 
then so little understood, could have included 
them all under a sound, equal and republican 
govemmentl Men might well have donbted. 
as they now doubt, whether Oregon and Call- 
fomia can he relaioedunderour system, should 
thero be any very powerful sdverso tempta- 
tatioua. It such a doubt can be eipresaed 
now, how much more probable when the 
power of ateam by land or by water lay dc ~ 
tnant, and a passage from New-Orleans 
Louiatilte to Waahinglun was even mo 
hazardous, protracted and expensive, than 
Francisco or to China, perhaps, when o 
raH-road shall be completed ! 

Whilst Wilkinson was listening to the over- 
tares of the Spaniards at New-Orleans, it ii 
probable he tent an ear also to those of Col. 
Burr, whose schemes were of course the very 
opposile. In neither case is it evident that 
he took a very decided and active part, and, 
although there i* Utile doubt thai the inde- 
peudenee of the West occupied a place iu his 
mind, we have not been able, from the histo- 
ry of tbe timea, lo Snd him committed in any 
criminal manner. In the condition of the 
country, it was natural to look anywhere for 
relief. A far-seeing man might well have 
deemed it important to conciliate the Span- 
iaids, in the then infant state uf the West, and 
to give an under show of countenance to the 
designs of Bnrr, to keep Ihe Spaniards in 
check. If Wilkinson eoguetied, he did only 
what a late Preiident of Texas boasted ; and 
ifha went too fiu" on eltberside, it should be 
leflseted how atmosl impossible ia the ntan, 
and how difficult, aod even dangerous, Ihe 

£me to be played. We will not go further 
u diis with the evideiice before Da, and 



accuse the old soldier of any want of high ai 
patriotic regard for his country, or of any »tt 
which be believed would in the ali^testd*- 
gree redound to her injury. 

Having thus gone more at length into the 
discussion of the early snd stormy politia of 
Kentucky, and tbe Weat, than wu inteodrd 
or might be justlGed. we shall now proceed 
to consider the physical characteristics, agri- 
culture, commerce, and wealth of this state. 
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Of the blacks, in 1810, 7,317 were fi«e. 
The whole number of blacks in Kentucky ii 
perhaps not much greater than in 1840. 
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The unmber of alaves had increased IJIH 
in one yesr ; the number of horaea and msns 
increased from 358 .367 to 3Gl,ffSB; nombci 
of mnles from 81,277 to 28, BOS ; jennin, fttw 
S.1R9 to 3,876; cattle, fn^m 435,95C U 
(57,«3 i atorea, from 2,498 to 2,759. 

Tbe whole value of the above ariiclehit 
eluding the eSeeti of the eqaalization Isir, 
about 97 millions, was. ia 1846, estimated is 
uxation at •S42,3BS,gG7. The whole ms- 
Due from taxes, (383,283. The avoi^ 
value of laud in tbe state wai eslinWadB 
$6 31 per acre. 
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Confectionary 36,050 

Powder (cap. invested) 42,000 

Drugs, etc 16,630 

Cordage, product 1,292,276 

Paper 44,000 

Printing and binding (cap.) 86,325 

Carriages and wagons, pro 168,724 

Miils— their product 2,437,947 

Honsehold furniture, prodaet 273,350 

Houses built, val. in 1 year 1,039,172 

Other manufactures 697,029 

V. ESTIMATED PRODUCT AOKICULTURB, 1846. 

Bushels wheat 4,769,000 

" Barley 15,400 

" Oats 13,091,000 

" Rve 2,548,000 

" Buckwheat 14,000 

" Corn 54,625,000 

" Potatoes 1,508,000 

Tons hay 123,000 

Tons tiax and hemp 22,500 

Founds tobacco 63,310,000 

•' Cotton 1,400,000 

" Rice 17,000 

" Silk cocoons 6,970 

" Sugar 2,100,000 

The chief agricultural products of Ken- 
tucky, it will be perceived, are Indian com, 
tobacco and hemp, and these arc in sufficient 
quantities to give the state character as a 
great agricultural producer. In this is cen- 
tred her chief source of wealth. Her cattle 
and stock, we have also seen, are important 
interests. 

We have desired to furnish the readers 
of our Review a paper upon the most im- 
proved methods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture of tobacco and hemp in the western 
states, and applied, not long since, to the 
Hon. Henry Clay for the desired information. 
Mr. Clay, ,with the true characteristics of 
his high and generous nature, and unlimited 
public spirit, nanded us a copy of a publica- 
tion, entitled " Estays on Practical Agricul- 
ture," Ac., by Adam Beatty, Vice-President 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Society. 
Among these essays are several prize papers 
upon the subjects desired, as also upon 
several others of the first importance. As 
space admits, hereafter, wo shall make large 
extracts from the volume. 

According to an authority, the first Eng- 
lish cattle brought to Kentucky were from 
the stock of Mr. Patton, of Virginia, who 
imported, in 1782, bulls of the long-homed 
or beef breed, and also a cow of the short- 
horned or milk breed. The first stock of 
Kentucky was, therefore, a cross of the milk 
and beef breed, and this constitutes the basis 
of most of the English cattle now in the 
state. Mr. Beatty controverts the statement, 
and maintains *' the cows of Mr. Patton*s 
stock were only part blooded, without the 
admixture of short-horned or milk breed. 
In 1803, a bull of the Miller stock was in- 
troduced from Virginia, which, with the 
cows from Patton, produced unquestionably 
the best milkers that have ever been in Ken- 
tucky, little inferior in form to the present 
Biost approved stock, and of greater size." 



It was not before 1817 that English cattle 
were imported directly from England into 
Kentucky. Mr. Sanders introduced four 
short-homed bulls, the same number of cows, 
and also two bulls and two cows of the long- 
horned. Mr. Clay, on his return from 
Ghent, ■ brought over some Hereford cattle, 
esteemed by some superior to the short- 
horned Durham. The importations came 
now to be very frequent, and the result is 
the splendid and unrivaled cattle of Ken- 
tucky. The Merino breed of sheep was in- 
troduced into the state by Seth Adams, in 
1809 ; and in 1829, Mr. Clay brought from 
west Pennsylvania a flock of fifly full bloods. 

Mr. Beatty eives this view of the progress 
of agriculture in Kentucky : 

*' The first settlement of Kentucky may 
be regarded as the hunter state. Though 
cattle could easily have been raised by gra- 
zing them on the natural pastures in the 
summer and upon the extensive canebrakea 
in the winter, if the inhabitants had been 
living in a state of peace, yet such was not 
their condition. Surrounded by a savage 
foe, who was ever on the watch to seize upon 
the property or take the lives of the settlers, 
if they had raised cattle to any extent, it 
would only have been for the use of the 
enemy, and the better to enable him to pro- 
long his predatory incursions, and thereby 
do them the greater mischief. Thus situa- 
ted they could rear no more cattle than they 
could secure within their stockade forts in 
time of danger. A few cows for milk and 
butter, and as many of the young as were ne- 
cessary to keep up the stock, and to supply 
the emigrants, were as much as they could 
aim at, in the early period of our history. 
But game was plenty, and the same rifle 
which was necessary for their protection, 
was amply sufficient to afford an abundant 
supply of bear, deer, and buffalo meat. The 
whole system of husbandry, at the first set- 
tlement of the country, was to raise a little 
Indian corn for bread or hominy, around the 
fort and within the protection of the garri- 
son. But when the population had so far 
increased as to enable the settlers to act on 
the offensive, as well as the defensive, they 
could embody and meet the Indians in their 
advance, or pursue them in their retreat, 
and frequently inflict severe retaliation upon 
them. This had the effect of making the 
enemy embody in larger parties, and to di- 
minish the frequency of their predatory ex- 
peditions. As the settlers began to feel 
their strength, they enjoyed a greater sense 
of security, and consequently extended their 
efforts in raising supplies of agricultural pro- 
ducts, for the use of their families, and to 
supply the wants of the emigrants to the 
country. But a considerable period elapsed 
before anything of the graia kind was raised* 
except Indian com. The want of mills to 
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grind wheat was an obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of that crop. But the great fertility of 
the soil and the demand for corn, as an arti- 
cle for subsistence for the settler and his 
stock, as well as to supply the wants of the 
emigrant, held out strong inducements fur 
its cultivation. It was not until a commer- 
cial communication was opened with the 
Spaniards, at New-Orleans, that wheat and 
tobacco began to be objects of importance. 
From this period the culture of those articles 
began to assumo some importance. But 
there was, as yet, little or no system in the 
husbandry of the country. A part of the 
corn ground might be sowed broad cast, 
amon? the standing corn in the fall, and 
reaped in July following, and the balance of 
the cleared ground cultivated in com the 
succeeding year, and that sowed in wheat 
the following autumn. The wheat stubble 
the year after ttie harvesting of the wheat, 
might be plowed for com, and so on in suc- 
cession, whilst some new ground cleared 
for tobacco would serve for that crop. Others 
again cultivated com only, in continued suc- 
cession, without any change. Such was the 
system (if system it could be called) of crop- 
ping that generally prevailed, until a late 
|)eriod of the history of our state. As fertile 
as our soil naturally is, it began at length, to 
■how the effects of a bad system of hus- 
bandry. To remedy this deterioration of 
■oil, something better deserving the name of 
system began to prevail among the more ju- 
dicious farmers of the country." 

We shall now remark briefly upon the 
prominent objects of interest in the different 
counties of Kentucky, and begin with the 
mammoth remain*^ at the Big Bone Lick, 
near the Ohio River. 

**In 1773 the Lick was first visited. 
There were no trees or herbage, but large 
numbers of mammoth bones scattered over 
the ground. Since then large quantities 
have been exhumed. Some of the teeth 
weigh near ten pounds, and expose a chew- 
ing surface seven inches long and four broad. 
Some of the tusks were eleven feet long, and 
at the butt seven inches in diameter — thigh 
bones four or five feet in length — ribs four 
and five mches broad, and distance apart 
sometimes five feet. These ribs were for- 
merly used for tent poles. Distance across 
-the forehead of a supposed young animal 
and between the eyes two feet; depth of 
tusk sockets eighteen inches ; length of tusk 
eight feet. The first collection of these fos- 
■il remains was made by Dr. Goforth, in 
1803, and in 1806 was entmsted bv him to 
the EagUsh traveler Thomas Ashe, to be 
exhibited in Europe, who, when he arrived 
in England, sold the collection and pocketed 
ihe money. The purchaser aAerward trans- 
ferred part of this collection to the Royal 
CoUege of Surgeons, in London, to Dr. 



Blake of Dublin, and Professor Monroe of 
Edinburgh ; and a part was sold at auction. 
The next collection was made by order of 
Mr. Jefferson, while he was president of the 
American Philosophical Society, about the 
year 180.5, and was divided between that 
society and M. Cuvier, the distinguished 
French naturalist. A third collection was 
made in 1819, by the Western Museum So- 
ciety. In the year 1819 a fourth collection 
was made by Mr. Finnell. This was first 
sold to a Mr. Graves, for $2,000, and taken 
by him to the eastem states, and there sold 
for $5,000. The mammoth is considered by 
geologists the last animal destroyed brfore 
the creation of many 

The name of Boone county is from the 
famous pioneer of that name, whose romantic 
history is familiar to most persons, and wag 
traced by us in the fourth volume of the Re- 
view, when treating of the great West The 
following letter from Boone to Judge Cobre n 
will evince that not letters only give immor- 
tality. 

'* The Later I Reed from yon Respecting 
Squire Booncs Surtivate Waa Long Coming 
to hand and my Not being able to go to 8t 
Lowis I Dunn the Bisness before Col Keebbj 
and Sent it on by Lewis Bryan in Closed 
6cc 6lc. If that Will not Dow pleas Wright 
to me &.C. 1 am well in halth But Deep ia 
Markury 6l Not able dec. I Shall Say N« 
thing about our petistion dec. 

" Youres Danikl Boo!«." 

In Boyle county there is at Danville a deaf 
and dumb asylum and a college which bai 
since 1819 educated about 1,200 studenU b 
Cumberland county, on the bank of Cumbe> 
land River, an oil well was discovered in 1830. 
The oil spouted up to fifty feet above the 
surface when struck ; and, covering the fll^ 
face of the river for miles, was, by the apf^ 
cation of a torch, made to present the aingQ- 
lar spectacle of a river on fire. It was fouad 
to be usefiil only medicinally, and is bottled 
and exported for that purpose. In EdmooscM 
county is that extraordinary curiosity, the 
Mammoth Cave. It is situated midwav be- 
tween Louisville and Nashville, and is * 
fashionable place of resort. The cave ti ap- 
proached through a romantic shade. At th« 
entrance is a rush of cold air, a desceot d 
thirty feet by stone steps, and an advance d 
one hundred feet inwards brings the visitor U 
the door, in a solid stone wail which Uocki 
up the entrance of the cave. A narrow pas- 
sage leads to the great vtMfibvle or antechuD* 
her, an oval hall, two hundred by one hundnd 
and fifly feet, and fifty feet high. Two paa- 
sages, of one hundred feet width, open intuit 
and the whole is supported without a sinf^ 
column. This chamber inras used by w 
races of yore as a cemetery, judging firoio the 
bones of gigantic size which are discovcffd. 
** Far up, a hundred feet aboTe jour hni 
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you catch a fitful glimpse of a dark, gray ceil- 
ing, rolling dimly away like a cloud, and 
heavy buttresses, apparently bending under 
the superincumbent weight, project their 
enormous masses from the shadowy wall. 
The scene is vast and solemn and awfiil. A 
profound silence, gloomy, still and breathless, 
reigns, unbroken by even a sigh of air, or the 
echo of d drop of water falling from the roof. 
You can hear the throbbings of your heart, 
and the mind is oppressed with a sense of 
vastness and solitude and grandeur indescri- 
bable." In Audubon Avenue, leading from 
the hall, is a deep well of pure spring water. 
It is surrounded by stalagmite columns from 
the floor to the roof. The Little Bat Room 
contains a pit two hundred and eighty feet 
deep, and is the resort of myriads of bats. 
The Grand Oallery is a vast tunnel many 
miles long and jfifity feet high, and as wide. 
At the end of the first quarter of a mile is found 
the Kentucky Cliff" and the Church, one hun- 
dred feet in diameter and sixty-three feet 
high. A natural pulpit and organ-lofl are 
not wanting. " In this great high temple of 
nature, religious service has been frequently 
performed, and it requires but a slight effort 
to make the speaker heard.'* The Gothic 
Avenue is reached by a flight of stairs, and is 
forty feet wide, fifteen high and two miles 
long. The ceiling is smooth and white 
Mummies have been discovered here, which 
have been a subject of curious study to 
science. In the Gothic Avenue are also sta- 
lagmites and stalactites, Louisa't Bower and 
Vulcan's Furnace. On the walls of the Re- 
gister Rooms are inscribed thousands of 
names. The Gothic Chapel is '* one of sur- 
prising grandeur and magnificence, and when 
brilliantly lighted up by the lamps, presents 
a scene inspiring the beholder with feelings 
of solemnity and awe." At the foot of the 
Devil's Arm Chair is a small basin of sulphur 
water. Then we have Napoleon's Breast- 
VJOrk, the Elephant's Head^ Lover's Leap, 
Oatetpood's Dining Table, and the Cooling 
Tudf a basin six feet wide and three deep, of 
the purest water — Sapolron's Dome, etc. 

The Ball Room contains an orchestra fif- 
teen feet high ; near by is the row of cabins 
for consumptive patients — the atmosphere 
being always temperate and pure. The Star. 
Chamber presents an optical illusion. '♦ In 
looking up to the ceiling the spectator seems 
to see the firmament itself, studded with stars, 
and afar oflT a comet with bright tail." We 
pass over the Salts Rooms. Black Chambers, 
Fairy Grotto, dec, and come to the Temple. 

" The temple is an immense vault, cover- 
ing an area of two acres, and covered by a 
single dome of solid rock, one hundred and 
twenty feet high. It excels in size the cave of 
Staflfa, and rivals the celebrated vault in the 
Grotto of Antiparos, which is said to be the 
Urge«t ia the world. In passing through 



from one end to the other, the dome appears 
to follow the sky as in passing from place to 
place on the earth. In the middle of the 
dome there is a large mound of rocks risinff 
on one side nearly to the top, very steep, and 
forming what is called the mountain. When 
I first ascended this mound from the cave 
below, I was struck with a feeling of awe, 
more intense and deep than anything I had 
ever before experienced. I could only ob- 
serve the narrow circle which was illuminated 
immediately around me ; above and beyond 
was apparently an unlimited space, in which 
the ear could not catch the slightest sound, 
nor the eye find an object to fasten upon. It 
was filled with silence and darkness ; and 
yet I knew that I was beneath the earth, 
and that this space, however large it miffht 
be, was actually bounded by solid walls. 
My curiosity was rather excited than grati- 
fied. In order that I might see the whole in 
one connected view, I built my fires in many 
places of cane which I found scattered among 
the rocks. Then taking my stand upon the 
mountain, a scene was presented of surpri- 
sing magnificence. On the opposite side the 
strata of gray limestone breaking up by steps 
from the bottom, could scarcely be discerned 
in the distance by the glimmering. Above 
was the lofty dome, closed at the top by a 
smooth oval slab, beautifully defined in the 
outline, from which the walls slope away 
on the right and loft into thick darkness. 
Every one has heard of the dome of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, of St. Peter's Jind St. 
Paul's ; they are never spoken of but in term* 
of admiration, as the chief works ofarchiteo* 
ture, and among the noblest and most stupen- 
dous examples of what man can do when 
aided by science ; and yet, when compared 
with the dome of this temple, they sink into 
comparative insignificance." 

" The HivER Hall descends like the slope 
of a mountain ; the ceiling stretches away, 
away before you, vast and grand as the fir- 
mament at midnight. Proceeding a short 
distance, there is on the left a steep precipice, 
over which you can look down by the aid of 
blaiing missiles upon a broad, black sheet of 
water, eighty feet below, called the Dead Sea. 
This is an awfully impressive place, the 
sights and sounds of which do not easily pase 
from memory. He who has seen it will have 
it vividly brought before him by Alficri's de- 
scription of Fiiippo. Only a transient word 
or act gives us a short and dubious glimmer 
that reveals taus the abysses of his being — 
daring, lurid and terrific as the throat of the 
infernal pool. Descending from the eminence 
by a ladder of about twenty feet, we find our- 
selves among piles of gigantic rocks ; and one 
of the most picturesque sights in the world, 
is to see a file of men and women passing 
along those wild and scraggy paths, moving 
slowly — slowly,, that their lamps may ha^o 
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time to illuminate their sky-like ceiling and 
gigantic walls — disappearing behind high 
diifs — sinking into ravines — their lights shi- 
ning upward through fissures in the rocks — 
then, suddenly emerging from some abrupt 
angle, standing in the bright gleam of their 
lights, relieved by the towering black masses 
around them. As you pass along you hear 
the roar of invisible waterfalls ; and at the 
foot of the slope the river Styx lies before 
jou, deep and black, overarched with rocks. 
Across, or rather down, these unearthly wa- 
ters, the guide can convey but four passen- 
gers at once. The lamps are fastened to the 
prow, the images of which are reflected in 
the dismal pool. If you are impatient of 
delay or eager for new adventure, you can 
leave your companions lingering about the 
shore and cross the Styx by a dangerous 
bridge of precipices over head. In order to 
do this you must ascend a steep cliff and 
enter a cave above, over three hundred yards 
long, from the egress of which you find your- 
self on the bank o{ the river, eighty feet above 
its surface, commanding a view of those in 
the boat and those waiting on the shore. 
Seen from the heights, the lamps in the canoe 
glare like fiery eyeballs ; and the passengers 
sitting there, so hushed and motionless. Took 
like shadows. The scene is so strangely fu- 
nereal and spectral, that it seems as if the 
Greeks must have witnessed it before they 
imagined Charon conveying ghosts to the 
dim regions of Pluto." 

ThQ Mammoth Cave is said to be explored 
to the distance of ten miles without reaching 
its termination, whilst the aggregate width 
of all the branches is over forty miles / Next 
to Niagara it is the wonder of nature in the 
western world, or perhaps throughout all her 
domains. 

The city of Lexington is situated in Fay- 
ette county, and was incorporated in 1782. 
It is handsomely laid out, and in the midst 
of a beautiful country. The taxable property 
is $3,039,000. Hemp is extensively manu- 
factured here, and there are fifteen establish- 
ments for the purpose, working six hundred 
hands, running ninety looms, making annu- 
ally 2,600,000 yards bagging and 2,000,000 
lbs. rope. In the suburbs and neighboring 
country there is as much more manufactured. 
Here is situated the State Lunatic Asylum 
and Transylvania University. The latter 
contained a literary department once of great 
influence, but now fallen very much to de- 
cay. The medical and law schools are still 
in successful operation. Here is published 
the Gazet Cy the oldest paper except that at 
Pittsburgh west of the mountains. In the 
suburbs is AslUandj the seat of Henry Clay. 

Frankfort is sixty miles above the mouth 
of the Kentucky River, making a beautiful 
appearance as we approach This is the 
capital of the state, and the government was 



located here in 1792. Here, also, is the 
state penitentiary, containing an average of 
about 170 inmates. It is farmed out and tbs 
keepers pay over to the state two-thinls of the 
profits, guaranteeing that these profits will 
not fall short of $5,000 annually. The 
heaviest business of the convicts is the ma- 
nufacture of bagging and rope. In the pub- 
lic cemetery of Frankfort were lately depo- 
sited the remains of Daniel Boone ^ brought 
from Missouri by act of legislature and in- 
terred with great funeral pomp. 

Louisville, the metropolis of the state, b 
well laid out, is an important mart, and con- 
tains some of the finest private residences in 
America. We were struck with the shaded 
beauty of the streets and the general elegance 
of structure. There are thuty churches, a 
medical institute which attracts over 900 
students, an asylum for the blind, a univei^ 
sity still in its infancy, but containing a law 
department, a hospital, several banks, mer- 
cantile and historical library, &c. The ex- 
port and import of the place is estimated at 
$50,000,000 annually. There are nomerous 
bagging, cotton and wool factories, flooring 
mills, foundries, tobacco stemmeries, paper 
mills, &c., twelve newspapers and peiiodi- 
cals. The town was onginally laid off by 
Captain Thomas Bullitt, of Virginia. The 
Canal round the falls of the Ohio is at Lou- 
isville. As early as 1804, a company wat 
chartered to build this canal, but nothing 
was done until 1825 and the canal onij 
finished in 1833. Its effect on commerc* 
was supposed prejudicial to LouisTille. The 
government of the United States owns stodL 
in the company, which is said to pay good 
dividends. The charge for toll is enonDout 
and the canal too smaU for its purposes. For 
further and more full description of Louis- 
ville, the reader will consult the first volume 
of our Review, 1846. 

Mavsville is situated on the Ohio, sixty 
miles above Cincinnati, and was established 
in 1788 and incorporated in 1833. It if a 
thriving town, the largest hemp market is 
the country, and an important depot for the 
commerce of north-east Kentucky. 

The Harrodsburg SpringSy 35 miles from 
Frankfort, is now the most famous fashions- 
•ble watering place in all the West. The 
accommodations are extensive and splendid, 
and the country around possessed of every 
natural beauty. 

The Blue Lick Springs, near Carlisle and 
58 miles from Frankfort, have also a wide 
fame. The waters are highly medicinal and 
are an extensive article of conunerce, id 
barrels, throughout the West. They are 
strongly purgative. The main hotel is an 
extensive and magnificent structure, and 
thousands are annually attracted hera 
lliere arc also sulphur springs in Graysoa 
county, said to be the purest and best in tkM 
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United States, and also at Drennon*8 Lick, 
70 miles from Louisville. In Hart county, 
natural curiosities are said to abound, as the 
following description will evince. 

** There is a large spring near Green Ri- 
ver, which, at certain hours of the day, rises 
twelve or fifteen inches above its level and 
then gradually recedes again, resembling the 
ebb and flow of the tides. The flood occurs 
at the hour of twelve each day — recurs at the 
same hour every day, and is marked by the 
utmost uniformity m the time occupied in 
the ebb and flow. Near Munfordville a 
circular hole, sixty feet in diameter, runs 
down into the earth in funnel shape. Thirty 
feet below the surface its diameter is about 
ten feet. The depth is unknown, and on 
throwing down a rock it will ring against 
the sides, fainter and fainter without appear- 
ing to strike bottom. A hundred cart-loads 
of rocks have been thrown ui by visit4)rs, 
without the least effect. There is another 
hole, called ' Frenchman's Knob,' which has 
been explored 275 feet, by men descending 
with ropes, without reaching bottom." 

GsoROKTowN, in Scott county, is the seat 
of a flourishing college with over 100 stu- 
dents. There is also a female institute 
here, and a military institute under Colonel 
Johnson. We understand that they are both 
prosperous, and regret that circumstances 
have not yet allowed us to visit them, so as 
to form any opinion. 

Kentucky has but few public works except 
her turnpikes and the ** lockings" of some of 
her rivers, of much value. The state owns 
about 400 miles of turnpike road stocks, 29 
miles of rail-road and 290 miles of slackwater 
navigation, yielding in all about $135,000. 
Her public debt is $4,608,735 86. A rail- 
road is now in course of eonstruction between 
Louisville and Lexington. 

The subject ofpubTie education as in other 
southern states is not very perfect. Although 
the number of academies and colleges is 
considerable throughout the state, complaints 
of the school system are heard. We have 
before us the report of Mr. Breckenridge the 
superintendent, for 1849. It appears the 
question was submitted last year, to the 
people, if they would be taxed the one-fifth of 
one mill to the dollar^ on all taxable property, 
for the establishment of a common school 
system, and decided in the affirmative by a 
large majority. Including this tax, the 
whole revenue for school purposes is estimat- 
ed at $120,000 per annum. The report of 
the superintendent is very imperfect and 
shows that out of 183,458 children, 31,501 
only are reported in attendance. We cannot 
infer how many attend without being report- 
ed. Despite of all these difficulties, how- 
ever, Kentucky has given many eminent 
citizens to the republic of native birth or 
Mdoptwa. Among these are twenty govern- 



ors and lieutenant-gdvemors of other 
states, thirteen ministers and charges to 
foreign powers, one president of the United 
States, (Taylor,) one vice-president, ten cabi- 
net officers, three major-generals of the 
army, eleven judges United States and other 
state courts, nine senators, eight presidents 
of colleges in other states, &c. 

The state, as we have seen, has nearly 
200,000 SLAVES — about one-fourth of the 
population. The question of emancipation is 
now (1849) in agitation, and a convention will 
pronounce upon the subject. What the re- 
sult will be we are very clear. Although it 
it be demonstrable that free labor would 
be more advantageous to Kentucky than 
slave labor, whicB we are not prepared 
to admit, but which might be true without 
affecting the question in the more southern 
states, yet Kentucky is by no means prepared 
for emancipation ; with such a proportion of 
blacks it is impossible that she can be. She 
would not incur the perilous risk of retaining 
in her midst such an army of lazy, worthless 
free negroes^ as would result. It would be a 
blight upon the prosperity of the state not 
easily to be overcome — an army of paupers 
which no wealth could sustain. To send 
them off by colonization is a scheme alto- 
gether impracticable in such magnitude. 
Kentucky " must be free*"* we admit, but it 
will be when the superior southern demand 
shall draw off by degrees her slaves, and the 
continued increase of white population shall 
make the relative proportion of colors but a 
fraction of what it now is, and altogether 
unimportant. 

KEY WEST— Wreckers of Florida.— 
A correspondent of the Charleston News 
gives many interesting particulars in relation 
to the wild life of the wrecker among the 
Florida Keys. " The wrecking business, as 
it is called, is a source of very considerable 
revenue to the govemmentf and is the prin- 
cipal support of Key West ; there are gene- 
rally from six to eight vessels engaged in it. 

They are fine large sloops and schooners, 
each officered and manned by eight or ten 
persons. The crews generally are not on 
wages, but on shares. The owner furnishes 
the vessel with all necessary materials, pro- 
visions, etc. ; and in the event of a wreck 
one half the amount of salvage is taken by 
the vessel, the other is divided among the 
oflicers and crew ; that is to say, the captain 
receives three shares, the mate two, and 
each of the crew one. These vessels are ge- 
nerally stationed at different points of the 
reef, where a constant look out is kept for 
vessels which may perchance get ashore upon 
any part of it, when they immediately pro- 
ceed to their assistance. Sometimes two or 
more wreckers will unite in saving the goods 
from wrecked vessels, in whidi case en 
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equal share is allotted to each, in the pro- 
portion that they may save. At times, when 
vessels are not damaged to such an extent 
as to prevent them from continuing their 
voyages, an agreement is made between the 
eaptain and the wrecker for the payment of 
a stipulated price, as compensation for the 
services rendered. In most cases where a 
vessel has been relieved, she is taken down 
to Key West, where there is a port of entry 
and an Admiralty Court ; in the absence of 
the court, the case is generally determined 
by arbitration, which has been so often ar- 
ranged, as to have enabled the parties inte- 
rested to defraud owners and underwriters 
of very large amounts. In many cases, the 
captains of the vessels shipwrecked, for cer- 
tain weighty considerations, allow the 
wreckers to appoint the arbitrators, who, of 
course, are in their interest, and would give 
any amount which they were required to do. 
I hesitate not to say, that in a very large 
majority of instances where owners and 
underwriters have been swindled, the fault 
has been with the captain of the vessel ship- 
wrecked, consigning to irresponsible agents. 
From what I can learn, there has been a 
better condition of things latterly, and a state 
of moral feeling in the community of Key 
West calculated to repress the evil practices 
which formerly existed. 

Key West being an isolated place, and 
having no back country, is not likely to be- 
come a town of any considerable size ; the 
resources consisting principally of the wrecks 
which are almost constantly occurring on the 
Florida Reef; and of the Salt Pondty which 
are now in full operation, and of sufficient 
axtcnt to furnish a venr large quantity of 
aalt for consumption. The income derived 
from shipwrecks is very considerable, as will 
be seen by the following statement : 

$39,487 00 1839 $90,797 00 

46,555 00 1840 85, 11 3 00 

58,128 00 1841 71,173 00 

32,040 00 1842 38,103 00 

87,249 00 1843 83,811 00 

174,132 00 1844 88,369 00 

107,49500 1843 63,98100 

1838 34,578 00 

This gives an avoraffe of very nearly 
$80,000 per annum, besides the expenditures 
incidental^ such as repairs, lading and un- 
lading of vessels, cartage, storage, etc., all 
of which, added together, amount to a very 
considerable sum, and furnish employment 
to the laboring classes of the community. — 
{See Florida.) 

LOUISIANA— Early History, Etc.-^ 
To minds exclusively devoted to the pursuit 
of wealth, and bending all their energies to 
that simple purpose, it would seem a startling 
proposition, that there could be any thing 
either of interest or utility in inquiries into 
the hiflto^y of tho first di^overy and settle- 
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ment of Louisiana by Europeans ; in resca> 
ing from threatened oblivion the records of 
its first colonization ; in efibrts to bring to 
light and to perpetuate by means of the press, 
all such documents as would form the ele- 
ments of an authentic history of our multi- 
form population, and the successive ehanges 
in the forms of colonial government, and the 
progress of its settlement under the different 
sovereigns who have successively ruled this 
country. But the time has arrived, I trast, 
when pursuits of a character purely literary, 
will have their value amonff us ; when those 
who ensragc in researches, naving only tnith 
for their object, although barren of imme- 
diate results, will be regarded as contributing 
in some measure to the public good, by adding 
something to the stock of our national lite- 
rature. As contemporary history is Uable 
to be discolored by interest, by prejudice 
and passion, each generation as it puses 
away, is under obhgation to its successors 
to furnish them those authentic materials by 
which alone its true character can be known 
to posterity, and to perpetuate the pubhc 
documents and correspondence which aocom- 
pany and explain every pubhc transaction. 
But we, who are enjoying the fruits of the 
labors, and fatigues and sufiferings of uur 
predecessors, owe it also to their memory, 
to snatch from oblivion the record of thai 
actions, and no longer to leave their fame 
there to rest on the loose and garbled and 
exaggerated narrations of contemporaiy 
writers, or catchpenny authors of what tlM 
world calls history. History, as it is ge- 
nerally written, is at best but an approximtr 
tion to truth, I had almost said, an approxi- 
mation to probability. It is true, the exac^ 
rated and marvelous statements of travelns, 
ior discoverers and settlers, as to the physical 
features and productions of a new countiy, 
and the character of its aboriginal inhi^ 
tants, may be corrected by subsequent ob- 
servation and experience. The width of the 
Mississippi, for example, below this capital, 
has dwindled from a league to less than a 
mile ; St. Louis is no longer in latitude 45* 
north, and 276^ longitude ; quarries of eaK^ 
aids, silver mines and gold dust, are no 
where to be found in Louisiana. Bat the 
narratives of events and transactions, hy 
real or pretended eye-witnesaes, or by tht 
authors of histories and memoirs, can onlj 
be tested by reference to authentic records, 
or by their own intrinsic evidence of ialsity 
or truth. This latter is not always to be re* 
lied on, for the true is not always probaUe. 
Tradition, ornamented and colored by fio* 
tion, has proved from the earliest records of 
our race, a large ingredient in the compost* 
tion of history. Hence the origin and eaily 
annals, not only of the people and states of 
antiquity, but of many of comparatively ms> 
dern date are involved in mjstory and Ml 
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But it would be a matter of just reproach, if 
a people, whose first lodgment on the conti- 
nent was made long since the discovery of 
the art of printing ; whose entire annals em- 
brace a period of the highest civilization ; if 
such a people, I say, should suffer to perish the 
monuments of its early history, and the mists 
of fiction to settle on its origin and progress. 
In many of the states of this Union, of 
British origin, historical societies have been 
organized, whose labors have been eminent- 
ly successful. A mass of materials has been 
accumulated and preserved by means of the 

gress, which excludes the possibility of fu- 
ire misrepresentations in regard to the true 
history of the country, ana the times to 
which they relate. It is singularly interest- 
ing to look at the conduct and character of 
our ancestors through such a medium. We 
Bee them as they were ; we hear them speak 
the language of their own age, we are brought 
in immediate contact with the founders of 
our rising empire ; we trace the gradual pro- 

Sess of their settlement, from the sea-board to 
e interior ; we witness their privations, their 
Bufferings, their unflinching purpose and 
constancy of purpose. At a more recent pe- 
riod, we are introduced into the primitive 
assemblies of the people ; we observe the 
gradual development of those opinions and 

Srinciples, which at this day lay at the foun- 
Bition of our free popular institutions ; the 
first discussed, when the threatened en- 
croachments of power upon right were met 
and resisted, and the blood of the Barons of 
Runymede cried out for Maffna Charta, in 
the wilderness of a new world. 

The field of research which we propose to 
explore, is vast and in a great measure new. 
It IS proposed to extend our inquiries into 
the history of all that country formerly pos- 
•essed by France and Spain, under the name 
of Louisiana ; to endeavour to bring to light 
and perpetuate by means of the press, all 
authentic papers relating thereto ; to collect 
interesting traditions, private histories and 
correspondences, and pictures of manners ; 
to investigate the progress of our jurispru- 
dence ; the state of religion, and the condi- 
tion of the Indian tribes m that whole region. 
It is obvious that many of the original docu- 
ments and records, relating to the settlement 
and colonization of that extensive region, must 
exist in the public archives at Paris, Madrid, 
and Seville, as well as the Havana ; some in 
the archives of the former government of this 
city, at St. Louis and Natchez ; others again 
at notaries* offices here ; in the parochial re- 
cords of the diff*erent posts in the interior, 
and much interesting matter in possession of 
^e families of some of the earlier settlers 
of the country. It is becoming more and 
more difficult every day, to bring together 
from sources so various and so widely dis- 
persed, such memorials as may yet exist. It 



is time, therefore, to begin the work in earnest 
and methodically. 

Before I proceed to make a few remarks 
on the several heads into which the pro- 
gramme of our proposed researches is na- 
turally divided, let us pause and take a mo- 
mentary survey of the population of the 
country as it exists, whose origin and first 
establishment it will become us to investi- 
gate more minutely in the progress of our 
labors. Like the rich soil upon our great 
rivers, the population may be said to be allu- 
vial ; composed distinctly of colored strata, 
not jet perfectly amalgamated ; iefl by suc- 
cessive waves of emigration. Here we trace 
the gay, light-hearted, brave chivalry of 
France : the more impassioned and devoted 
Spaniard ; the untiring industry and perse- 
verance of the German, and the bluff sturdi- 
ness of the British race. Here were thrown 
the wreck of Acadie, and the descendants of 
those unhappy fugitives still exist in various 
parts of this state. Little colonics from 
Spain, or the Spanish islands on the coast 
of Africa, were scattered in different parts of 
the country. Such were New Iberia in 
Attakapas, Valenzuela in Lafourche, Terre 
aux Bceufs and Galveston. They still retain 
to a certain extent, their language, manners 
and pursuits. There are, in the Western 
District, some families of Gipsy origin, 
who still retain the peculiar complexion and 
wildness of eye that characterize that singu- 
lar race. The traces of the Canadian hunter 
and boatmen, are not yet entirely effaced. 
The Germans, I believe, have totally lost 
the language of their fatherland. The 
country of the German coast is, perhaps, 
the only existing memorial of the celebrated 
John Law, the author of the most stupendous 
scheme of banking, and stockjobbing, and 
fraud, that was ever practised on the credu- 
lity of modem times. Among the earliest 
concessions of land in the province, was one 
in favor of Law, situated on the Arkansas, 
and prior to the settlement of New-Orleans ; 
he had sent over a small colony of Germans 
to take possession and improve it ; but on 
the downfall of the grantee, his colonists 
broke up the establishment, and returned to 
this city, where they obtained each for him- 
self, a small grant of land on the Mississippi, 
at a place which has ever since been called 
the German coast. The little colonies of 
Spaniards at New Iberia and Terre aux 
Bceuf, never had any written concessions, 
they were put in possession by the public 
surveyor, and it was not until long since the 
change of government, that their descen- 
dants obtained an authentic recognition of 
their title from the United States. But time 
does not permit me to pursue this subject 
any farther; these few hints are intended 
merely to direct your attention to it, as one 
of curious interest. 
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I proceed to sabmU a few remarks on some 
of the several heads of our proposed plan. 
First, The general history ot the province 
from its first discovery to the present day. 
Second, The progress of our jurisprudence 
and state of religion ; and Third, the coudi- 
tion of the Indian tribes. It is by no means 
my purpose to attempt to give you a full 
view of the present state of our knowledge 
on these topics, much less to collate or criti- 
cise the various histories and memoirs which 
have appeared, even if I were capable of the 
task. But let us see in what particulars our 
knowledge is clearly defective, and whether 
it be probable that by proper diligence the 
deficiency may be supplied, and errors or 
misrepresentations corrected. 

The successive changes of government 
form, naturally, the epochs of our history. 
The first extends from the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi by La Salle, in 
1681, from the interior, by way of the Lakes, 
until the grant to Crozat in 1712. 2d, (Jnder 
the monopoly of Crozat, until 1717. 3d, Un- 
der the admmistration of the Western Com- 
5 any, until the surrender of their grant, 1732. 
th. Under the direct authority of the crown 
of France, until the final delivery of the 
province to Spain, 1769, in pursuance of the 
treaty of Paris. 5th, Under the government 
of Spain, until the treaty of cession in 1803 ; 
and lastly, as an integral part of the United 
States, whether as a territory or state. 

I. I think it cannot ,be controverted that 
Robert Cavalier de la Salle first discovered 
the mouth of the Mississippi on the 7th of 
April, 1681. Accompaniea by the Chevalier 
de Tonti and a few followers, he desceud^l 
from the mouth of the Illinois to the Gulf of 
Mexico, passing through numerous tribes of 
Indians, not in hostile array, but his most ef- 
fectual arms, the calumet of peace. De la 
Salle was, without doubt, a man of great 
energy and enterprise, ardent and brave, 
sagacious and pmdent, and of conciliatory 
manners. He appears to have been, at the 
same time, feared, respected, and even be- 
loved by the natives. I should not have con- 
sidered it necessary to mention this fact of 
the first discovery, as one well settled, if 
attempts had not been made to create doubts 
about it, if not to deprive him of that honor, 
and to confer it upon Father Louis Hennepin, 
a missionary of the order of St. Francis. In 
the first volume of ** The Condensed Geogra- 
phy and History of the Western States, or 
the Mississippi Valley," published a few years 
aso at Cincinnati, under the particular head 
of " history," not a word is said of De la Salle 
having explored the course of the river as far 
as the Gulf, and of his having taken formal 
possession of the conntiy in the name of the 
King of France. Ou the contrary, it is as- 
serted, that in the spring of the previous 
year, Hennepin, who had been instructed, in 
the absence of De la Salle, to explore the 



sources of the river, finding it easier to d»> 
scend than ascend, had proceeded down, and 
reached the Balize in sixteen days — '* if hk 
word can be taken for it," aaya the author— 
from the time of his departare from th« 
mouth of the Illinois. In the next place, tb« 
author represents that De la Salle, in 1683, 
after laying the foundations of Cahokia aod 
Kaskaskia, left M. de Tonti in command of 
those establishments, returned to Canada, 
and thence made all haste to France, to solicit 
the co-operation of the French Miaiiury in 
his views. In addition to the ntter improbar 
bility of this whole story, it is completely re- 
futed by the testiroooy of the Reverend 
Father himself His first publication wss 
after his return to France, ana the first editioa 
of it is now in my possession. It was pal>> 
lished on the 5th of January, 1683, the anthor 
being then in Paris, and was dedicated to tbs 
King of France. The work is entitled, ** De* 
scription de la Louisiane noavellemeot de- 
couverte au sud-ouest de la Noavelle France." 
He gives a minute account of his voyage 
from the mouth of the Illinois to a cooiidei^ 
able distance above the Falls of St; Anthony; 
of his captivity, during eight months, amoof 
the Indians of the UppAr Mississippi; sad 
finally, of his return to some of the French 
posts in Canada about Whitsuntide, (BIsy,) 
168 1. The '* Privil^se Du Boi," for the pab> 
lication of this work of Hennepin, was gnm 
on the 3d of September, 1682. Not onlyii 
the anthor silent as to any voyage by hinmf 
down the river as far as the Gcdf of Mexieo^ 
or of his having descended below the motsk 
of the Illinois, but the concluding paragrqA 
shows conclusively that he at that tiaie mI 
np no such pretensions. He says, in coeclo* 
sion — ** They sent me word, this year, (1682,) 
firom New France, that M. de la Salle, fiodisf 
that I had made peace witb the tribrs of tks 
north and north-west, situated more tbas 6n 
hundred leagues above, on the river Oolbei^ 
(Mississippi,) who were at war with tJm 
Illinois and the nations of the south, tkii 
brave captain, governor of Fort Frootesse^ 
who, by his zeal and courage, throws bsv 
lustre on the names of the Cavaliers, hiss» 
cestors, descended last year, with his foUs«> 
ers and our Franciscaiis, as far as the mouA 
of the great river Colbert, and to the ses, sai 
that he traversed unknown natimis, sons sf 
whom are civilized. It ia believed hs ii 
about to return to France, in order to ffn 
the court a more ample knowledge of thi 
whole of Louisiana, which we may call tki 
delight and terrestrial paradise of Ameiica 
The King mi^ht there form an eoDpire, wbic^ 
in a short time, will become flourishing ii 
spite of the opposition of any foreirn powsr.* 
In another part of the same work the gosd 
Father says : ** We had some intention n 
descend as ^ as the mouth of the river Co^ 
bert, which probablv emptiea into the Gdf 
of Mexico, rather than into the VenniBiB> 
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Sea ; bat those natives who had arrested us 
did not allow os time to navigate the river 
both above and below.*' Here is a formal 
disclaimer of any discovery made by Henne- 
pin, and an announcement that the discovery 
had been mifde by another ; and yet the au- 
thor of the Condenged History and Geography 
of the Western States, represents Hennepin, 
I know not on what authority, as having 
reached the Gulf of Mexico on the 25th of 
March, 1680, a period when, according to his 
own account oi himself, he was struggling in 
a frail canoe against the ice and currents 
above the mouth of the Missouri. One is 
tempted to repeat the reflection of Voltaire, 
" c'est ainsi que Ton 6crit Thistoire." 

Father Hennepin did not certainly much 
overrate the great natural fertility and re- 
tources of Louisiana. But it is not a little 
remarkable how slow and lingering were the 
first attempts to colonize it, although made 
onder the immediate auspices of the crown 
of France. The most superficial reader of 
history cannot have failed to remark the dif- 
ferent spirit which characterises the coloniza- 
tion of this continent by Spain, France and 
England. The Spaniard came jfor conquest 
and for gold, regarding the aborigines as 
enemies to Qod. No alternative was left 
them but the cross or the edge of the sword : 
even submission did not save them from the 
most abject and oppressive servitude. France, 
CD the contrary, cultivated the good-will of 
the natives, and was in general eminently 
•accessful in gaining their friendship, so far at 
least as relates to Louisiana ; — commerce 
with them, in the natural productions of the 
country, seems to have been their primary 
object Trade, in fact, was the basis of her 
colonial policy — trade, too, not open to all 
her subjects, but in the hands of monopolists, 
by grants from the crown, and maintained in 
the enjoyment of it by naval and military 
power. The first establishments of the 
French were rather tradinij-hooses than colo- 
nies. The English colonies, on the contrary, 
were, for the most part, the offspring of inai- 
▼idual enterprise. The basis of their system 
was agriculture combined with commerce. 
They brought with them their household 
sods — they sought a permanent abiding place 
for themselves and their posterity. Many of 
them, far from enjoying the patronage and 
protection of the crown, fled from persecution 
uod intolerance. They came, and, as soon as 
|>rivate interest began to operate freely, on a 
•oil comparatively sterile, and in a ngorous 
climate, the country was converted into a 
garden. The English colonists brought with 
them the germ of popular self- government. 
At very early periods they made laws for 
themselves — sometimes in assemblies purely 
democratic, generaliv through their represen- 
tatives — laws suitea to their condition and 
their wants. In the colonies of France and 
Bpaio, on the contrary, except in matters of | 



mere local police, all laws and regulation* 
came over the ocean. Trade, in its most 
minute ramifications, even domestic trade, 
was fettered with precise tariffs of prices and 
profits, instead of being left open to free 
competition. According to a regulation es- 
tablished by the Western Company, 1721, the 
price of a slave sold to the colonists by the 
proprietary company was fixed at six hun- 
dred livres, on a credit of one, two, and three 
years ; tobacco, in leaf or twist, was bought 
at their warehouses at the rate of twenty-five 
livres per hundred ; rice, at twelve livres the 
quintal ; peltries and furs had their fixed 
prices. French goods were sold at Biloxi, 
Mobile and New-Orleans, at five per cent, 
advance on the invoice price in France ; at 
Natchez and Yazoo, at seventy per cent, 
proflt ; at Natchitoches and Arkansas, at 
eighty per cent., aud at one hundred per cent, 
in Illinois. The price of wine was one hun* 
dred and twenty livres the harrique. 

There sprung out of this spirit of petty 
traffic, a class ot characters, altogether unique 
and unknown elsewhere, call^ '' eoureurt 
de* boit," half peddlers and half hunters, 
with a little finish of the broker. It was 
through their agency that goods imported 
from France were poshed into the most 
remote settlements of the country and the 
Indian villages, and exchanged for the pro- 
ductions of the country. When I first came 
to this country, I knew some old decrepit 
men of that class ; crippled, frost-bitten, and 
yet Qt an extreme old age retaining a singn* 
lar predilection for that wandering, half sav- 
age life, and still dressed in skins, with leg- 
gins and moccasins. 

Appended to the regulations of the West- 
ern Company, to which I have alluded, was 
a strong recommendation, which I mention 
to show how singularly it has been neglected 
up to the present day. The company ear- 
nestly recommend to the colonists to culti- 
vate silk, to plant out mulberry trees, and 
offer as high a price for raw silk, as it now 
bears in the best market They were sensi- 
ble that perhaps no country on earth was 
better suited to that branch of industry ; that 
the mulberry is indigenous in every part of 
the province and grows with great luxuri- 
ance, and is among the first trees to put forth 
its foliage in the spring. This recommenda- 
tion seems to have been totally neglected, 
until more lucrative staples were introduced, 
which now engross the whole industry and 
capital of the country. But the time may yet 
come, when the raising of silk, a beautiful 
branch of industry, which in fact would not 
interfere with more heavy crops, will become 
extensive, as it could not fail to become lu- 
crative in this country. 

The flrst colonists made two or three suc- 
cessive selections of a capital for their new 
colony, that were injudicious in the extreme ; 
Dauphine Island and the two Biloxis, all 
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•andy barrens. More than twenty years after 
the establishment, they depended almost ex- 
clusively on France, Vera Cruz and the Ha- 
vana, for a supply of provisions, and in the 
vicinity of the richest soil in the world, the 
people were threatened with famine. It was 
not until those places were finally abandoned, 
after the surrender of his charter by Crozat, 
and a change of system under the adminis- 
tration of the Western Company, that the 
great resources of the country began to de- 
velop themselves ; numerous grants of land 
were then made, and agriculture besan to 
take a start. On this part of our early his- 
tory, little need be said at this lime ; but I 
should be wanting to myself, as well as the 
occasion, if I failed to make honorable men- 
tion of the production of our best historian, 
whose labors have thrown important light 
upon every part of our history, without omit- 
ting many minute and interesting details on 
this part in particular. Historical literature 
is deeply inaebted to my learned and distin- 

fnisbed friend and colleague, Judge Martin, 
lis work, while it evinces great labor and 
research, proves at the same time how scat- 
tered and fugitive are the materials employed 
W him in its composition, and how difficult, 
ii not impossible, it would be for a reader to 
satisfy his curiosity by resorting to original 
sources of information from which the author 
drew. He appean to h^ve had access to 
manuscripts tehich have never been published, 
hut which ii is not, perhaps, too late to wrest 
from oblivton.* 

It must be confessed, that at the breaking 
out of the war of 1756, France posse Jbed on 
this continent the basis of a splendid empire. 
Her possessions embraced on the South the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and on the North 
that of the St. Lawrence, stretching throngh 
the heart of the continent, and covering the 
great central valley of the Mississippi and the 
northern lakes. Louisiana, though by far the 
most important and interesting portion of her 
domain, had made but little progress, and 
was regarded as an appendage to Canada. 
That war, it is well known, was disastrous 
to the arms of France, and at the pacification 
in 1762, she was stripped of all her posses- 
sions in North Amenca, except that part uf 
the ancient province of Louisiana, west of the 
Mississippi, together with the Island of Or- 
leans. Simultaneously with the treaty of 
peace, France ceded to Spain the remnant of 
her possessions on this continent. With this 
treaty commenced a new era for Louisiana. 
Its ancient forms of administration, and its 
entire system of laws were changed. This 
transition was attended by afflictmg events 
to the ancient population of the province, at- 
tached as they were to the laud of their ori- 
gin. Such was the delay attending the de- 



* There are reams ofmanuscripts in Europe, even 
now, materially relating to oar history, will we 
bave tbttm here ?— £p. 



livery of the province to Spain, that the peo- 

f>le beean to entertain a hope, that the traat> 
er itself was a mere simulation, for the por- 
pose of securing Louisiana to the crown of 
France, against the hazard of future wars. It 
was not until 1766, that Don* Antonio de 
Ulloa was sent over, to receive po ss e ss ion, in 
pursuance of previous instructions given by 
the King of France to D^Abbadie. There 
hangs over the conduct of Don Antonio, an 
extraordinary mystery; although he remained 
two years in the province at the bead of a 
military force, he appears never to have 
taken formal possession of the coantry, and 
was finally compelled to withdraw, on his 
refusal to mmish the council his powen and 
instructions from the King of Spain. I am 
not aware that his report to his government 
has ever been made public. We are, bow- 
ever, fully warranted lu believing diat soch 
a report was made, apd that it formed the 
motive or pretext for the sanguinary ordefi 
subsequently given to his aocoessor, sod led 
to the fatal catastrophe which ensued. If 
such a document exists, as we have every 
reason to snppnse, a copy might be procured 
from Spain, and woold thruw great light od 
an obscure and interesting crisis in oar ut 
nals. The bloody tragedy which followsd 
on the arrival of Don Alexandre O^Beilly the 
next year, the total abolition of the coaodl, 
and the introduction of the laws of Spaia, 
as over a conquered people, are well knowa. 
Until recently, however, the extent of 0'Beil> 
ly's powers was a matter of comecture ; sad 
although the courts have oniforaly oooa* 
dered the whole body of the Spanish law ai 
in force from the date of hia proclamauoa, 
and the French jurispradence aa abrogated, 
yet they were compelled in a great meaiare 
to judge of the extent of his authority bj hii 
official acta. Within a couple of years, doca> 
ments have come to light through the agency 
of our minister at Madrid, which go to prove 
not only his original powers, but the appro- 
bation of the court of Spain of all his pr»> 
ceedings. A mong other docaments thus pr»> 
cured is a copy of a royal order of the 39tb 
of January, 1771, in which the king declarei 
that he had in 1765 appointed Don Aotoais 
de Ulloa to proceed to the proviuce of Lotmi- 
aua and take possession as governor, ntakia^ 
however, no innovation in itssyatem of govers' 
ment, which was to be entirely indepeodeal 
of the laws and usages observed in his Asi^ 
rican dominions, but considering it as a dis> 
tinct colony, having even no commerce will 
his said dominions, and to renaaio under the 
control of its own administration, council aid 
other tribunals. But he soea on to say, the 
inhabitants having rebelled in October. 17^ 
he had commissioned Don Alexandro O'Bdt 
1^ to proceed thither and take formal posMS* 
sion, chastise the ringleadera, and to aoast 
that province to the reat oi his domiuioai. 
That his orders had been obeyed, the cantd 
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al^oHshed, and a cabildo established in its ooald hope to obtain a vivid picture of the 

place, and the Spanish laws adopted. He grief, consternation and despair which smote 

Eroceeds to ratify and confirm all that had the heart of the cnantry, while the place 

een done, and directs that Louisiana shall d'armes of New>Orleans was reekine with its 

be united, as to its spiritual concerns, to the best blood, that we might hold it up to 

Bishopric of the Havana, and governed con- remote posterity as a comment on the spe- 

formably to the laws of the Indies. It was cions bombast of the Council of Seville? 

made a dependency of the captain-general- The commercial regulations proposed by 

ship and royal hacienda of the Island of O^Reilly, and which form the subject of his 

Cuba, and as relates to the administration of first statement, were undoubtedly liberal and 

justice, a special tribunal was created, con- calculated to advance the prosperity of the 

sistiiig of the captain general as president, province. They contemplated a wide de- 

the auditors of war and marine, the attorney parture from the rigorous monopoly with 

of the hacienda, and the notary of the gov- which the commerce of the Spanish colonies 

ernment. To this tribunal appeals were to had been shackled : a free trade between 

go, and from it to the council at Seville, with- Havana and Spain, the productions of 

out resorting to iheaudienciaof St. Domingo. Louisiana to pay no duties when imported 

O'Reilly appears to have made a detailed into that port, and no duty to be levied on 

report of his proceedings, consisting of six exports from Havana to Louisiana; the 

distinct statements. These statements have admission of all Louisiana vessels into all the 

Dever, probably, been made public tnffx/«7iJ0, ports of Spain as well as the Havana, pro- 

but another document, procured at the same vided that none but Spanish or I^ouisiana 

time at Madrid, contains a minute analysis of bottoms should be employed in that trade. 

them. I allude to a report made to the king This system met the entire approbation of 

by the Council and Chamber of the Indies, the council, except that the exemption from 

to whomthe whole matters had been referred, the payment of duties should be considered 

It is filled with the most extravagant enco- only as temporary. 

miums upon O'Reilly. The profoundness of The second statement relates to the 

his comprehension, the snblimity of his spirit, propriety of subjecting Louisiana to the 

the correctness of his judgment, the admira- game system of laws which prevailed in the 

ble energy displayed in his provisions for the other Spanish colonies, of carrying on legal 

civil economical and political government, proceedings in Spanish, the establishment 

his delicate knowledge and acute discern- of the new appellate tribunal, of which I 

ment of the laws of both kingdoms, as well have already spoken, with a direct appeal 

aa ot the practical and forensic styles of the f^^^ j^ ^^ ^^e council. These arrangementg 

courts— all these are set forth in the most ^^^e sanctioned by the council with this 

pompous and sonorous phraseology ol choice proviso: that the intendents of hacienda 

Csstihau. By way of finish to tMs picture, ^„j ^^^j^^ ^^^^^^ have a voice and vote in 

mnd in the spirit of the most sublime batho., ^^^ proposed tribunal. 

the cmncil adds, that by the admirable ar- r/^^ ^^-^^ ^„j ^^^^^^ statements relate to 

rangement of pay and distribution which he ^j,^ organization of the cabildo, and the 

has proposed in the mihlary and poliiica • f ♦ r r»^ i ^..: i^ tt 

classes, the treasury has gainled (ho^5r much «pPo»"t"ien of Don Louis deUnzaga a. 

do you suppose ?) one hundred and thirty "'4iu^"l;:i^*'*,^7F°?u "°' ^^ the province 

dollirs! which advantage is due to the com- T ^- T 7 ecclesiastical 

prehensive and indefatigable genius of the and economical arrangements 

^mmissioner !" Misemble, cold-blooded. . J^^ «»f^h t" fi^ ^T^^^J O Rcilly, 

heartless calculators! at that very moment !P^7°»« ^.^^ ^'•"g ^^"^ \^ A-^F^Tfr!' 

O'Reilly was the object of the just execration jeutenan .governor for the district of 11- 

of the whole population of Louisiana. They [\"°»« *"^ IVatchitoches, incloses copies of 

had seen some of their best citizens, the 6lite ^'^ instructions, and proposes that the 

of the country, immured in the dungeons of governor alone should have the power to 

Moro Cas'le, others shot down without 8'*"^ lands, and that concessions should be 

merry, without necessity, without a crime, "^ade according to certain regulations which 

unless it was a crime to love the laud of he had adopted on the advice of well- 

their birth, the land in whose bosom repose informed persons. This is the well-known 

the b..iies of their ancestors— all entrapped ordinance of 1770, of which I may have 

at a moment of prolouud security and sub- occasion to speak hereafter, 

mission, under circumstances of the most in- It cannot be denied, that in many respects 

famous treachery and duplicity, and mocked the new government was liberal and even 

with the forms of a trial, under a statute paternal. Lands were distributed gra- 

'writlen in a foreign langaage, and never pro- tuitously to meet the wants of an increasing 

mulgated in the province. Does no one yet population, and direct taxation was un- 

Burvive, in this whole generation — no one yet known in the province. If the ratio of 

liu^ering on the stage — who was an eye-wit- increase of the population be an index of its 

ness of tho9»e transactions, from whom we prosperity, Louisiana was certainly flourish- 
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ing and prosperous. In sixteen years from 
the year 1769, the population was more than 
doubled by the ordinary means, inde- 
pendently of small colonies from Malaga 
and the Canary Islands. In 1711 it amounted 
only to four hundred, including twenty 
slaves. During thirty-four years of Spanish 
domination in this country, its resources 
were considerably developed, and Louisiana 
has been regarded, perhaps with justice, as 
the favored pet of Spain. 

It does not enter into my plan to go into 
any historical details relating to the different 
periods of our history ; but my object is 
simply to call your attention to them, as 
worthy of minute investigation in the prog- 
ress of our researches. Much interesting 
matter might yet be brought to light, il- 
lustrative of the characters of many dis- 
tinguished persons who figured, and some 
who suffered, in the crisis I have already 
alluded to. What has become of the me- 
morials and correspondence of Mihlet, who 
was dispatched by the Louisianians to 
France, to entreat the king not to compel 
his loyal subjects to pass under the yoke of 
Spain ] Who, that has read our earlier 
history, does not desire a more intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of the times, 
and with the enterprising men who laid the 
foundation of the colony, and to investigate 
more minutely its graduel development. 

II. I proceed to make a few remarks upon 
the second head of our proposed inquiries, 
to wit : the progress of our jurisprudence. 
The most important part of the history of a 
state, is that of its legislation. Upon that 
depend its prosperity and the character and 
pursuits of its people. It is not a little 
remarkable, that although successively an 
appendage of the monarchies of France and 
Spain, Louisiana never knew anything like 
a right of primogeniture, and a privileged 
class. No part of feudality was ever known 
here, neither inequality in the distribution of 
estates, nor fiefs, nor seignories, nor may- 
orazgos. The grants of land were all 
allodial, and under no other condition than 
that of cultivation and improvement within 
limited periods ; in fact, essentially in fee 
simple. The colonists brought with them, 
as the basis of their municipal law, the cus- 
tom of Paris. By the charter in favor of 
Crozat, the laws, edicts and ordinances of 
the realm and the custom of Paris, are 
expressly extended to Louisiana. To this 
custom, which we all know was a body of 
written law, may be traced the origin of 
many of the peculiar institutions which still 
distinguish our jurisprudence from that of 
all the other states in the Union. I allude 
especially to the matrimonial community of 
eains, the rigid restrictions on the disin- 
heritance of children, and the reserved por- 
tion in favor of forced heirs, the severe 



restraints upon widows and widnwen, ia 
relation to donations in favor of seciMid 
husbands or wives, by the Edit de§ Seemdet 
Nocea ; the inalienability of dower and the 
strict guards by which the paraphernal rights 
of the wife are secured aeainst the extrava> 
gance of spendthrift husbands. The com- 
munity of acquests and gains between hus- 
band and wife, is altogether a creature of 
customary law, unknown to the juris- 
prudence of Rome, and even in those 
provinces of France formerly governed by 
the written law. It is said to ^ of German 
or Saxon origin, and during the regime of 
the two first races of the kings of Frtiice, 
the share of the wife was one-third, instead 
of one-half of the property acquired daring 
marriage, as regulated by the existing code. 
The introduction of the Spanish law ia 
1769, produced but slight changes on most 
of these points. The general rules of 
descent, as regulated by the law of Spam, 
did not vary materially from those of the 
custom of Paris ; a perfect equality amonf 
heirs, was the essential characteristic of bou 
cofjles. The points of discrepancy will form 
a curious subject of investigation to any one 
desirous of pursuing the inquiry. The 
existing code of this state has maintained, 
to a certain extent, those peculiarities, and 
they have become deeply rooted in the paUie 
mind. 

0*lleilly, when he introduced by pro- 
clamation the whole body of the Spanish 
law, published a Manual of Practice. Hov 
far the practice was changed in substance, 
by that regulation, from what existed before, 
I am not prepared to say. It is to be pi«- 
sumed, from the character of those who Vad 
been previously engaged in the administia- 
tion of the laws, that the practice was veij 
simple, and, perhaps, rude, and the reconk 
of judicial proceedings at these early periods, 
are extremely meagre. The order of the 
commandant, after hearing the stories of 
both parties, was the decree to which all 
submitted. 

Until the cession of the coantry to the 
United States, the writ of habeas corpus aid 
the trial by jury, were of course unknoin 
here. Of the first, it is sufficient to say, 
that without it there can be no genuine pe^ 
sonal security. Whatever we may think sf 
the trial by jury, as a test of right or law, u 
a tribunal to decide upon the disputed rights 
of the citizens in civil cases, there is ooe 
point of view in which it may be regarded as 
above all price, namely, as the means by 
which the citizens become insensibly i>- 
structed in the great leading principles of 
the laws, and the foundation and extent of 
their rights. It is the best school of the 
citizen. The people assemble at stated 
periods to attend the sessions of the courte ; 
the discussions are public, the neighbois of 
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tiie partie* are called on to act ai jurori ; j 
they bear the lam commented on by coun- < 
■el. they leceive the inatructiona of the 
coucl, aod retire to deliberate on tbcir 
verdict. Each jurot feole the reaponsibilily 
under which he acta. Thus, the cllizent in 
TOtstion, ire called on to perrarin bighlj 
imporlanl functions in the adminittration of 
the laws, and after serving a few letme, can- 
Dot fail to become pretty well acquainted 



taining their own rights. My own opinion 
i«, that ihe trial by jury, in the interior of 
tlu* state, ha* done luore to enlighten the 
people, than all the means of education | 
which have been piovideil by the mutiifi- , 
cence of the legislature. Many mso tilio 
can neither read nor write, aie yet capable 
of deciding, aj jurymen, a queation of dis- 
puted right between two of their fellow- 
eltizens, with admirable discrimination. I 
think I can peiceive, in Ibii leaped, a 
lingular impiavement in the general in- 
telligence of the people since I came to 
Mside here, twenty-two years ago. especially 
among that class of our papulation to whom 
the trial by jury and the publicity of judicial 
proceedinas, were novelties. A friend of 
-^-1 used ■ ---..-.- -i-t-c 



roaniry the Cstholio religion was the only 
fine openly loiaralad, yet an attempt lo inlri>- 
dace that moet infamouBof all human insiita. 
lions, wHsiudignsDEl^putdowiiby the people 
uud Ihs local auihontiei. 

IV. Tbe coudiiioQ of the Indian tribea 
romes next. Tbe Indians ! the ludians I 
whether subjects of hiilory or heroes of ro- 
iiance, or mixed up in tbe miserable, ephs- 
laeral, dramstic trash of the day, always ez- 
(iggerated, dijfignred, oaricBlurBd. They 
I ave been represented by some as brave, 
liighminded, anil capable of suslainina eitra- 
i^rdinary priiationa; somelimes as cold, stem, 
ticiturn ; aomelimes u gay, lively, frolick- 
Pill ol badim ' ■ . ■ 



> gambling , someii; 
lan-eslers. delighlin) 



nihei 



D of tha 



(■ome will (ell y__ 
simple natural religioa ; or 



oud-ioiiiiid Ull. BD hui 



illustrates this position. 



hone 



don't know, Sir1 I am a 
Peace V "And I." said the other, "l' 
ought lo know something about it. I have 
been twice foreman of the Grand Jury." 

If t were to dwell longer upon the subject I 
of our jurisprudence, this address would 
■well into a dissertation. Permit me re. 
commend this sobject to your attention, anii 
particulwty an inquiry into the practical 
operation of the laws above referred to. 
which regulate (he great relations of socia' 
and domestic life. Whether an equal parti- 
cipation of the wife in the property acquifrd 
during marriage ; a right growing originally 
out of the presumed collaboration of tht 
parties in a ntJe primitive state of society, 
ought still to eiiat in the present age ot 
refinement and extravagance. «Tiethef 
■uch a system be not productive of marc 
fi-auda and injustice to creditors, and dis- 
ruption of families and litigation, than o] 
public good and domestic tranquillity. 



I Natchez as worship 

lo the sua, keeping up a perpetual, a 

ire. They couclude, of course, that thow 
Indians must have been allied at least to the 
PiTuvians or Mexicans, if not dew^ndrd froM 
the fire-worabirrcn of Ihu East. The trulb 
probably was, that in some miserable cabiD 
or wigwam, a few chunks were kept burn- 
: :.,i. :„ -Terylndiai 



ilchea. The bet is, t 
;ooper, nor the more 
ingslyieof Chateaubi 



every _ 



well-rt 



a pen of 
inspire tbe 
ho has been 









n the 



baits of legislation than here ; they belong 
rather lo the legislator than the historian. 

HI. I should liardly be pardoned, if I dwell 
long on the next au)>juct embraced in uur 
plan, the state of religioa. 1 will con&ne mj- 
aelf lo a single .emarfe. Korlunalely Looia.- 
ana was ceded toSpainafler the [nquiiilion 
bad, even in that country of bigotry, been 
ditarmed of its terroia, aod although in this 



heroines, in the miad of. 

ranch among Iheaborigin.., 

thing of their real characier and habitj. With 
respect tu those nations which yet exist, wo 
are able lo see for ourwlves. and correct Ibo 
false impreMioas which earlier writers may 
have produced. It is melancholy to look over 
ihelist of tribes, which were once scstlered 
over Ihe surface of lower LoTiiiiBita al early 
periods of (he colony. How many of them 
are totally extinct! Howmanyhave dwin- 
dled down to ■ mere sliadow, and ilieir feeble 
luuded with some neigliburing 



tribe! The Atuikap 
Opelouus, Ilie Adaye 



, tbe Carancuas, lb* 



>, tbe Nat 






ments have they left us, by which any trace 
at iheur history may be known T Of Iba 
NUcbiioolMi^ only a nogfrn iaditidiwt tijitl. 
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and be hat been adopted by the Cados. Who 
knows anything oft le language of these na- 
tions ? Their language, certainly among the 
most curio'is of the remnants of erratic tribes, 
and by which an acute philology might per- 
haps trace some affinities with other existing 
people, is ki\own only to a few ; and they 
are not of that class from whom the republic 
of letters might expect some account of it. 
The powerful tribe of the Natchez is totally 
extinct; its last miserable remnant t)ok 
refuge among the Chickasaws. There re- 
main a few degenerate (if such beings can 
degenerate) descendants of the Tunicas. 
Obitemachas, Fascagoulas, Apalachea, and 
Biloxis. 

Neither the French nor the Spanish govern- 
ments recognized, in the Indians, any primi- 
tive title to the land over which they hunted, 
nor even to the spot on which their permanent 
dwellings were fixed. They were often 
grants of land« for very limited extents, not 
exceeding a league square, coverinof their 
village. They were sometimes permitted to 
sell out their ancient possessions ; and had a 
new locality assigned them. Many titles of 
that kind exist at the present time, and have 
been subjects of judicial decision. But ihe 
policy of extinguishing the primitive Indian 
title, as it is called, by purchase, which pre- 
vailed universally among the English colo- 
nists, appears to have been wholly unknown 
to the French and Spaniards in Louisiana. 
The massacre of the French at Natchez, 
which led to the extermination of that tribe, 
was provoked, by the atrocious attempt, by 
the commandant, to destroy their village at 
Bt. Catherine's, in order to annex the land to 
his own plantation. 

There are many indications here, as well as 
in upper Louisiana and Ohio, of a race of 
men, long nince extinct, who had probably 
made considerable advances in some of the 
aseful arts, and perhaps the art of defence. 
In Sicily Island, in the parish of Chatahoula, 
there is a curious circle of mounds, re^jnlarly 
disposed, embracing a large area nf alluvial 
soil, but little elevated above high-water 
mark. I believe the dwelling-house of the 
present proprietor, Mr. Matthews, is built 
upon one of ihem. There are others equally 
curious on Black River; and near the village 
of Harrisonburg may yet be traced an exten- 
sive elevation of eanh, strongly resembling 
breastworks. The enemy against which 
these works were thrown up, was probably 
the Misi'issippi, whose waters once flooded 
the whole of that region at certain stages. 
The study of Indian mounds has heretofore 
led to no important discovery upon which 
much reliance can be placefl. It is worse 
th>in idle to indulge in conjectures upon the 
ori^^in of these monuments. A few sculls, 
picked up hnre and there, may indicate, per- 
napM, to the professed phrenologist, the for- 
mer existence of a race more civilized th-in 
the present Indians, more capable of oombi- 



nation, havine the organ of constractiveDeil 
more amply developed ; bot no general con- 
clusions can be safely drawn from indicstiom 
so feeble and equivocal. It would be, in my 
opinion, equally philosophical to cooclode 
with the poet : 

" The earth has bubbles as the ocean has, 
And these are of them.'* 

That there are, among the existing race of 
aborigines, instances of extraordinary capacity 
and power of combination, a few itidividoali^ 
infinitely superior to the common herd, it un- 
doubted. What was the boasted Cadmosof 
antiquity, who introduced into Greece a few 
letters of Egyptian or Phceoician orieia, 
when compared with that poor, crippled 
Cherokee ot our own day, who, by the ao> 
aided eflTorts of mind, by the simple power of 
induction, invented, perhaps, the most perfect 
alphabet of any existing language f 

In these hasty and imperfect glances over 
the wide field of our proposed ioqniries, I 
have purposely omitted to touch upon the 
last, or rather the present, era of our history, 
commencing with the annexation of Louifi- 
ana to the Federal Union, by far the most 
brilliant and important, and marked l)y grest 
and interesting events. In relation to Louift* 
ana, this may be properly designated as tbe 
ep'Ksh of constitutional, popular self>fn>tera- 
ment, and of steam, as applied to navigitioB. 
The documents which illustFste ihis part of 
our history are within our reach, and on^btis 
be collected and preserved. Forty yean sm 
what was New-Orleans — what was Loois- 
ana 7 The mighty river which sweeps by st 
then rolled silently throngh an extended wil- 
derness, receiving the tribute of its vasial* 
streams from the base of the Rocky M<«B' 
tains on one side, and the Apalachian ch«ia 
on the other; its broad and smooth snrfiKc, 
occasionally ruflBed by the dip of an Iiidian*i 
paddle, or a solitary barge, alowly crt^pi^ 
up stream to the feeble bettlements in the in- 
terior. What are they now T This ci^^ hai 
b^ome the greatest mart of agricnhuntJ pro- 
ducts on the face of the globe; and yoockr 
river traverses a double range of states, 
peopled by freemen, who, by the mirarln of 
steam, are brought almost in contact withtbe 
great market for the productions of their i»- 
(lustry. That river is literally covered with 
floating palaces, which visit its most remots 
branches; and along the ezteiMled leveo 
fronting our port, a dense forest of masts ex- 
hibits the flags of every commercial nattoaii 
the world. At her annexation to the Duioa, 
the destiny of Louisiana became fixed— ad- 
mitted at once to a participation in the great 
renown of the republic, connected with it by 
bonds of a common interest, she sprunj; iic* 
ward, as it were by a single leap, from onl*Aal 
dependence, to the glurions prentgaiivrt«f 
freemen, and to the enjoyment of the me^ 
luxuriant pnMperity. 
Let us endeavor to make a wiaeuMof tkii 
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Kip«ritj, and do •omethinc for tbe eaiue af 
en. Callegei its ■prlDoinE ap under lbs 
generous pBtronase of ibe fegiilature, which 
promiae Hwa to be amply aufBcient for Ihe . 
educnlion of the rislug generation. Tbe . 
Med icHl College of this cil;r, the oOapring of 
private eaterpiiie. aud Buitaiued by tbe devo- 
tioD of a few medical genllemea (o the cauae ' 
of tcicnce. deserrea public eocouragemcDt, 
■Dd I trait will receive it. Tbe Lyceum of 
Ibii city nromisea to uoite utility wiib all that 
ia agreeable in Ihe public dincuuioD of iuler- 
Hling lopica. Lai aa lum aaide. occaaionally 
M leait. from Ihe worahip oT mammon, de- 
TOte aomeoroar leiaure momanta, ilolen from 
.ing puraaita. lo tha 
liea. Who doea Dot 
midst tbe bnatle and ilmg- 
a retreat quod the atudiea 
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Marbola. He told them Ihat he vrsa aware 
of the vaat importance of Loaiaiana, which 
had juat returned to Ihe poaacaaion of 
France, ailer having been abandoned aince 
1763 to Spain, by the fault of Ihe French 
negotiatoc. That the British had taken 
from France Canada, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Nora Scotia, and the richeat por- 
tioiii of Aaia, but that he had aolemnly re- 
aulved the Miaaiaaippi, which they coveted, 
ahauld not be theira. "The conqueat of 
Louiaiana would be caay, if Ihey would onljr 
lake the (rouble to make a deaeent upon it. 
If there is yet time they ahoU aee that it ia 
no longer within thoir reach. I will cede it 
to the Uoitol States. Theae lepublicana 
aak of me only one town in Louiaiana ; but 
I already consider the colony oB entiiehr 
, lost ; and it appears to me, that in Ihe han<ja 
of this growing power it will be more uaefiil 






if the philoanphe 






the 



«or 



obaik 
it' thote great luminaries 
Ihe inlelleetual world, lo renew again tho 
•ladies — which, if Ton nill allow me lo pai 
phrase the ipleoaid eulogium of the grE 
nuate* of Bomao eloquence — studies -"^ ' 
form Ihe geaeroua aliment of youthful 
the hoped-for delight of declining years : tb( 
beat ornament of prosperity ; in aavermiiy oui 
■ureal cooaolatiun and reiuge; ioexhauatibU 
■ource of the purest pleasure, wbather a 
borne or abroad, whether engaged in thi 
bustle ofths city, or enjoytng the sober Iran 
ijaillily of rural life. 



'hich 



ludronl aux Etata-Unia. 
lea indemnitea n'auraicnt point dc bomca," 
••id Napoleon, when, pressed by the times 
and by the exigencies of his treasuTy, he 
called Barb^ Marbois to hia aide, and in- 
•tiucled him immediately to open necotia- 
ttons with Mr. Livingston for the aale of Lou- 
isiana to the Americana. " I want filly 
tnilliona," the First Consul continued, "and 
fcrleaa than Ihat sum I will not trpat : I would 
Xather make a deaperale attempt to keep 

We have opened with this eitract from 
Marboia' history of the negotiationa, which 
Mr. Gayan^ has felicitously adopted aa the 
motto of his work on Louiaiana. Bonaparte, 
with that decision of character which made 
him superior to every emergency, and with 
that polilicnl foresight which was only acc- 
cmd to his great military genius, acized upon 
the first breathing moment which the con- 
flicts of Europe would admit, lo fii the des- 
tiny of Louisiana on the best possible basis for 
the interests of France. On the lOlh April, 
1803, he summoned to his preience two 
ministera well acquainted wilh French con- 
tineDlal poaaesaions, one of whom was M, 
27 



France, than if I should attempt to keep it." 

,1 , This was making virtue of an impcrioui 

^ necesaity, on tho part of a man who undet- 

' Btood the vast value of the territoriea which 

,, ' were slipping from hia grasp, which could 

not posaibly be retained, but for which he 

would not consent lo treat, even then, oa a 

lower haais than lilty million franes. 

But Louisiana has passed into the hand* 
of the United States. All the heart-bnm- 
ings of thosq who opposed the measure, all 
the eiultationa of its friends, have long cinM 
subsided, and the sober and enliahteiMa] 
judgment of the whoh; eountry, and of tha 
worn at laroe, has admitted Ihe wisdom of a 
purchaae which haa brought ua a great and 
a fertile country, commanding the gales of the 
Missisaippi, open lo the Ou[l of Mexico, 
limitless m resouroes, and destined, in the 
handa of God, lo be the right arm of Ameri- 
can wealth, liberty and power. 

Out of this vaat domain has been carved 
Teios.* We shall not pause here to speak 
of this virgin country, which we have hardly 
yet leamrf to appreciato. either in its el«- 
menta of wealth or influence — Texas, which 
in an evil hour we sacrificed to Spain, but 
which was watched over by a ruling and be- 
nignant Providence, and brought back with 
its gallant populace lo the homestead of ila 
republican brotherhood across the Sabine, in 
defiance of the armies of Mexico, the wile* 
of European diplomacy, and Ihe infalualion 
of a Urge portion of our own countrymen. 

We confine aurselvea here to Louisiana 
proper. We are acquainted with the inter- 
eat ahe excites, necessarily, in every portitn 
of the Union, and know how desirable it ia 
that a general understanding should be had 

• We liDld lo (bla ImerprnIsilDn of Ihe treaty af 



Inienilanal smiilgiiltj Lo tlig tHnuutan 
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abroad of the peculiar structure of her socie- 
ty, her government and her laws, in so many 
respects without parallel in any other portion 
of the states. It could not but be expected 
that the policy of a state would be largely 
influenced by the vicissitudes through which 
she has passed, and by the admixture of races 
or of people who have found a home upon her 
soil, and shared empire and dominion over 
her. And such indeed is the case, as we 
•hall have abundant evidence hereafter. 

To understand fully the constitutional and 
leeal, and the general history of the state, it 
will be necessaiT to refer over and over again 
to several standard works. These are now 
upon the table before us, and we shall, in 
limine, make a few reflections i^Km them in 
their order. 

I. Hitiories of Louinana. — Major Amos 
Stoddard published, in 1812, a work entitled 
** Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of 
Louisiana.'* It embraces a most interesting 
collection of material, and discusses, in an 
enlightened and liberal spirit, the policy and 
history of the state. Mr. Stoddard had full 
opportunity to inform himself of his subject. 
He had taken possession of the country for 
the United States, under the treaty of ces- 
sion, and had had access to all the public 
records. He also resided several years in 
the state, and tells us that respectable men 
in most of the districts, furnished him with 
such local and other information as they pos- 
sessed. 

In 1827, Francois Xavior Martin, judge of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, published 
a work, in two volumes, on the state. Judge 
Martin's work embraces a very extended 
field, and mifht, with much propriety, have 
been entitled, Outlines of the History of 
America since its Discovery. He is learned 
and elaborate ; but there is nothing in his 
work which would warrant us to believe that 
he considered history as a science, and the 
facts with which it is conversant only im- 
portant as they indicate principles of uni- 
versal use and application. Judge Martin, 
when speaking of Louisiana, loses himself in 
his details, and we have scarcely a compre- 
hensive view throughout the whole work. 
His history is chiefly unporUnt as a store- 
house of valuable material, out of which 
another might rear a beautiful structure. 
The style, too, of the production, is frequent- 
ly dry and inelegant ; but of this it is un- 
generous to complain, since the author has 
candidly informed us that as he does not write 
in his vernacular tongue, elegance of style is 
beyond his hope, and consequently without 
the scope of his ambition. He also tells us 
that the labor of twenty years has been spent 
in the collection of materials, and that age 
has at last crept upon him, and the decay of 
his constitution has given more than one 
warning, that if the dmeta now oommitted 



to the press were longer withholden. the 
work would probably be a posthumous one.* 
In 1828, the Marquis de Marbois, a peer of 
France, and a man deeply conversant with 
the history of his own and of other countrifs, 
enriched the world with a Tolume apon 
Louisiana, conceived in the most liberal, en- 
lightened and philosophic spirit. Marbois had 
been intimately connected with the trazlss^ 
tions he was to discuss. He tells us that 
the treaty of cession of I^fOfuisiana had given 
rise to regrets in France, and that thess 
could not be better dissipated than by a dear 
and dispassionate view of the whole trans- 
action. No man was better qualified for the 
work. For more than fifty years M. de 
Marbois had watched our national progresi 
with an eye evident^ partial to our interest!, 
and gratified at our success. His writings 
bear ample testimony to this decUratioB. 
As a sound and judicious exposition of the 
nature of our government, the present woik 
is valuable ; but its peculiar interest ooasiits 
in the history of the Louisiana trestj, in 
which he held, a conspicous part. In what- 
ever light it is considered, we cannot poiBt 
to a jingle historical work more wortAiy of a 
place in every American Ubrmry.f Thii »• 
ble Frenchman had filled the highest its- 
tions in his country. He was secretaivof 
legation to the Empire in 1769. At Dres- 
den and Bavaria he was charge d*a£birea, 
and afterward a councilor at the pailis- 
ments of Metx. In 1779 Maibois was r^ 
cognized as secretary of lention under the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, nunister of France 
to the United States ; and five years afie^ 
ward as charge d'afifaires to the same gcrr* 



* Let OS not be eharged with lo^nstice to Mp 
Martin. His late retirement, at a ripe old ugt^tnm 
the bench of the Supreme Court, vrhich he hat ee* 
cupied for over thirty years, !■ an event which to- 
niahes us an opportunity, as a lawyer, to pay a 4»^ 
served tribute to his pre-eminent leical chsnctar. 
One cannot reflir to his volaminoiis decisions wift> 
out admiring the depth of learning, the cofrotey of 
reasoning, and the clear appreciation of right aad 

iustice which characterise them all. We adnSn 
^udfe Martin, the Jurist. More than fifty Tears afi, 
he commenceid his mission as a lawyer. *By tedss* 
try and application, more than by adTeatitiou d^ 
cumstances, he succeeded in acquiring his elevattd 
position, and with it a Ibrtune scarcely eqaakd by 
any professional man in the country. Besides Ui 
history of Loaisisaa. he has coatribnted to thi 
world a digest of its laws, and twenty Tolumes «f 
reports. He is also the author of a history of Sctih. 
Carolina. Possessing a retentive memory ssd a 
readiness of application, ioined to astute rrasoani 
powers, he has rendered, in the langviacs of thi 
Louisiana Law Journal, derisions on important aad 
diflkult questions which possess tin^ubted ment, 
and will stsnd the test of time. The same jooml 
throws some doubt iqran the authorities which hi 
consulted in his History of Louisiana ; as, for is> 
stance. Tonti and Vergeimes ; but we think wittaS 
any great effect ; fbr Tonti might have been quoiei 
though he never wrote the work, and yet be a ' 
ritv i and the memoir of Vergennes is seTrrsl 
referred to in the English edition c^ Marbois. 
t Nsvth Assriesa ilsvtow, U 



enunent. He msTried an Amrncan lady, | 
returrted to France in 1790, was entro«tcil , 
with important miiBion* hj Louie XVI., vna 
■mpriaoned by Robeipierre, made presidehit ' 
of Ihe Coancil of Ancients, banished bj a 
revolnlionary bction, resloml by Bonaparte, ' 
made counaelor of state and director of llie 
(reuury, and finally miniater pienipotcntb- 
ly on the part of the French republic ro 
treat for the ceiiion of Louisiana. Marbaix, 
after filling other Ugh honon nnd«r the 
Conanlate and Empire, was made a peer on 
the restoration of the Bourbons, secretary <>( 
state, and keeper of the sesls. He was n 
man of letters and a philasopher ; and in 
addition to the work before us, bae coii- 
tiibuled works on morala, on finance, and <ni 

In 1S30, Charles Gayarrt, a native of Lou- 
isiana, and now the secretary of state, w^ir, 
induced to publish, in the French language, 
■ manual of the hiatory of his state, as h--' 
modestly terms it : Essai Hislorique sur la 
Loaisiane. He pleads that this was a youtii- 



he wa* induced to attempt a more extendi 
and elaborate history of the sUle. The fin 
Yolome of this undertaking is before u 
written in French, and printed in the mcsi i 
beautiful style bv a Now-Orleani publishir. I 
We have placed the work as a text for our [ 
article, and iholl have frequent occasion to ' 
refer to it hereafter, I 

That a work should be published in the 
United Statu and for the use of Americnn 
citizena, in the French language, haa been j 
thought not a little sineular by many with i 
whom we have converaea. In this category , 
«« were found ourselves, up to the periwl of 
the publication, and even now, after having 
given fall hearing to the ingenious apologies 
of the author, our doubts have been shaken 
only, and by no means removed- Such a 
woA can only be intended for the people of 
Loaiaiana, for tboae of Fiance have lonp 

■ion. The Ijjuisianians of French ongin, iir 
8Ton of French birth, as a general rule,haM> 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English 
to be able to read and speak it with eaac aiul 
fluency, we mean the enlightened portion .il 
them, for it is only in this class that Mr 
Oayarr^ could expect readers at all. Wliy 
then write an elaborate work for these in 'j 
language, though consecrated by the tend.'r- 
rat associations of our nature, rather than m 
another, with which, as American citizens. 
It is their best interest, aa well as their hi|r)j- 
est duty, to be familiar? We would htiii 
proposed this query before seeing Mr 
Oayarn's work, and realty after the beat tc 
flection have not been able to pursue a dif 
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ferent course, however much we m^ he dis- 
posed to do fiUI justice to tha motives of the 
writer and to his work. 
Mr. Gayarre tells ui that, comparing the 

historian to the artist about to execute a 
iwrtrait, there are but two methods for him 
10 adopt. He may strike Out with a bold 
pencil the main outlines, the leading traits, 
the grand paints of reaemblance — se coa- 
lenlant de saiiir les principaui traits et ce 
jeu de physionomie qui constitue la ressem- 
blance ; or he may adopt what is called the 
jnalomical method,— appeler de Is peinfuro 
inalomique, and descend to the minutie of 
hie subject, omitting not the slightest and 
]nost delicate shades and touches ; n'omet- 
lant ni une m^che de chcveux ni une liana 
»einu*se. Mr. Gayarrfe haa chosen tiie Tat- 
ter metbod, because it was a tamily portrait 
«n which he was engaged, Co be kept nith 
ihe old family mansion and sU the heir- 
looms of a venerated ancestry, Louisiana 
be can only regard as a tender mother. All 
ihe aJfections of his heart are entwined 
iround her, and the most trifling incidents 
connected with her history ate treasured up 
in his memory. The lanmiage of the hi»- 
lorian here is so beautifully tender, and be- 
irays so much of the best feelings of our 
nature, that we cannot refrain from giving 
ihe whole passage as he has written it. 



ae dll que e'etall nam mlra 1 bob* 



riDl. MOQ cour mfl ail quo dans la ponmi as 

B, 3*110 slfDe. d'uw iBsrqne pnsqiie 

^Insl, ]'«nlnl dans des details qui 
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It is in this view of his nndertaking that 
Mr. Gayarr6 has entered upon its execution. 
His first volume, an octavo of 400 pj^es, is 
employed in the discussion of the afiaira of 
Louisiana from the eariiest period to the 
Tear 1713— the expeditions of De Soto, 
Marquette, La Salle— the settlements of 
Iberville and Bienville, Crozat's Charter, 
the Western Company, arrival of the Jesuits 
in Louisiana, Indian war, etc., etc. — the au- 
thorities for all of which are papers brought 
over from France by Mr. Magne, of New- 
. Orleans, private femily papers, the work of 
I Garcillasso de la Vega, and the history by 
I Judge Martin. The second volume, we on* 
der^and through another source, is nearlj 
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complete, and only delayed in anticipation of 
important infonnation, which, it is thought, 
a search in the records of Spain will furmsh, 
and without which, it appears to us, a histo- 
ry of Louisiana must necessarily be very im- 
perfect. This volume will be brought down 
to 1803. The American history of Lou- 
isiana will occupy a third Yolume.* 

There is one reason which Mr. Gayarre 
has given for adopting the French language, 
of which it would not be fair to omit a 
notice. He is employed upon characters 
who thought and spoke in that language, and 
as far as possible he deems it necessary that 
these should be allowed to five accounts of 
the scenes and events of which they formed 
a part. He has, in the spirit of the skilful 
dramatist, thought it proper to retire himself 
behind the scenes, and let the characters on 
the stage divulge and develop the plot. A 
better idea of M. de Bienville, for example, 
can be formed from a single sentiment he 
may utter, than from any elaborate descrip- 
tion. We would far rather, however, admit 
the justness of Mr. Gayarre's last apology, 
which he had almost forgotten, but which is 
very refined and chivalrous. The *^ fair Lou- 
isianians" will appreciate the passage. *' Je 
dirai done que, sachant que la plupart de nos 
Louisianaises ne lisent guere I'anglais, j'ai 
pensc qu'en ecrivant dans la langue qui leur 
est familidre, clles seraient tentees, par un 
sentiment de curiosite, de jeter les yeux sur 
les pages de cette histoire, et pcut-dtre de 
les lire jusqu*au bout. Comment pouvais- 
je r^sister a cette consideration 1 C'6tait 
pour moi plus qu*une raison. C'etait une 
seduction."* 



* This volame, we are to judge, will be in Eng- 
lish, since, as Mr. Gayarre infers, the Americans 
are only interested in this portion of the history of 
Louisiana. We are not to expect a translation of 
the first two volumes, for our author hates transla- 
tions as he does prefaces : *' Je hais les prefaces." 
He hints to us, however, that he will re-make the 
work in English hereaAer. 

* The above-named, Stoddard, Martin, Marboie, 
and Gayarre's are all the historical works proper that 
we have upon Louisiana. The reader, if disposed 
to extend his investigations into every department, 
will find material enough within reach. We would 
name the memoirs of Charlevoix, Hennepin, and 
Tonti, upon which Mr. Sparks comments at large in 
Ills Life of La Salle ; also Vergennes* memoir, Du- 

Sratz' History of Louisiana, printed In 1758, and the 
les of the colonial gazettes. Of later days we have 
" Views of Louisiana," by Wm. Brackenridge, 1814, 
a work singularly accurate in iu delineations of 
country and in its geographical particulars. Mr. 
Wm. Darby, (brmerly of this city, a distinguished 
geographer and practical man, has also published a 
work upon the physical character of the state, .&c. 
Flint's '* Valley of the Mississippi," will also be re- 
ferred to with advantage. There is also a small vol- 
vme upon Louisiana prepared by some one at the 
North, and now in the hands of the teachers and 
scholars of the Second Municipality. The early do- 
cuments of Louisiana, such as Charlevoix and 
others, are in Mr. French's library, and might be 
published as Louisiana Historical CoUeeUons. [Now 
being published 1859.] Seriously, a food EngUsli 



IL Ditcoveriea. — The leffends of De Soto, 
Marquette, and La SaUe, shall not arrest our 
attention. These wild and daring passages 
belong rather to the romancer than the his- 
torian. Louis XTV. seized npon the pro- 
posal of Iberville, and addressed himself in 
earnest to a new and Tsst country which 
dazzled his ambition. Iberville, azid Bien- 
ville his brother, founded a colony of French- 
men on the shores of Louisiana in 1699. 
Hard was their struggle agunst natnre; 
'* the buzz and niins of the musquitoes, the 
hissinff of snakes, the croaking of frogs, and 
the cnes of the alligators, incessantly as- 
serted that the lease the God of nature had 
given these reptiles had still a few centimes 
to run." This is the earliest era in ths 
history of Louisiana. 

III. CrozaVs Charter.^ln 1712, the King 
of France granted to M. Crozat a chartir 
which covered the whole province of haor 
siaoa. The aims of both parties were coid> 
mercial, aud included the whole of the Mii- 
sissippi and its tributary bays, lakes, nren, 
and bordering territories. M. Crozat, far 
twenty years, was endowed with ezclivTS 
privileges of trade in these countries— to 
work mines for gold and precioos stooei, 
with a large share of the resalts. The Isw% 
edicts, and ordinances of the realm, and ths 
customs of Paris, were extended over Loan 
siana. 

A word about this costom of Parii. 
France, in ancient times, was govemed bj 
the usages of the different provinces. Thcss 
were unwritten, and of conieqaeiice oodUci- 
ing. Charles V., iu 1453, ordered thea to 
be reduced to writing by commisnooen. So 
far as the customs of Paris ^vere concerned, 
the edict was not executed till 1510. TbsM 
customs were embraced under sixteen berii 
and three hundred and sixty-two artidfla 
The heads are 6efs, cjuit-rents, movables sad 
immovables, complaints, actions, prescript 
tion, redemption, arrests and execatMms, ser 
vitudes, community of goods, dower, nv> 
dianship, donation, testaments. 



history of the state, brought dovm to the 
time, is a great desideratum, but it is a WMt ifcst 
few can execute, though many may attempt IL [N«« 
being [published by Chas. Gayarrv, Esq., MNJ 
We dismiss our note .by referring, as other ssaif 
of valuable infonnation npon the subject befbct m 
to the Louisiana Law Journal ; to the meetmi "nk- 
vane United States Land Ofllce Papers ; to fUF» 
Law Journal, where the discussions of Jiftiws 
and Livingston on the Batture case are to be iMsi: 
to the flrequent decisions upon that c-ase is the l»> 
ports of the Supreme Court of Louistana, and psii^ 
cularly the great case of 1840, and the abte tsgt 
meats of Hunt, Mazureao, Soule, Preston, Psirei, 
Hoflhian, and Roselius, occupying -with tht dae- 
sions of the court, upward or a^ouaand fV^^ 
natter ; to Bullard A Curry's Digest of theupn 
of Louisiana, and the debates on the adopciea of iftf 
Constitution of 1846. We also refer to the Dfi« 
of the French Colonial Papers, which Mr. FttnsI 
has published in the Review, and to ths psmf*«*- 
pied in France hy John Psrkins, ~ 
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■eiznres and sales.* Tha castoins of Paris Loaisiana, to be connted nataral-born sabjects 

extended to all the French colonies.f of France. The inhabitants of Louinana are 

The privileges allowed to Crozat were exempted from taxes, and the company's 

ample ; but so Tain are the calculations of goods from duty. The company ensage to 

men when employed upon novel enterprises, bring into Loniiiana six thoasana white per- 

they satisfied not one of his greedy aesires sons and three thousand negroes. The issue 

after wealth in the western world. The of its stock is not limited in amount, but the 

Sant waa surrendered, after five years, into shares are to be five hundred francs each. 

e hands of the king, with the bitter com- The holder of fifty shares will be entitled to 

plaint, that, firom the imbecility of the colony, a vote in the affairs of the company, which 

the strenffth of the Indians, the presence of are to be managed for the first two years by 

the British, and the sterility of the soil, it had directors appointed by the king, and then by 

Koved of no kind of value whatever to him, those appointed by the stockholders every 

t rather a ruinous expense. third year. 

IV. The Weatem Company and Law.^ . There are different accounts of the condi- 
There settled in Paris about this period a *»o° o' Louisiana during the fourteen years it 
IMQ from Scotland, by the name of John remained under the Western Company, who 
L»w. He was a singular character, a rest- enjoyed the privileges granted to Law. 
law projector, a daring financier, high-minded, Dupratz and Oharievoix, quoted by Marbois, 
aad full of enterprise. This extraordinary represent everything in the most deplorable 
man soon succeeded in gaining a ruling influ- condition ; while Judge Martin, on a com- 
eace over the Duke of Orieans. then Regent panson of all the authorities, has concluded 
of France, obtained a charter for a bank of ^*»** ^^'ese were the best years which Louisi- 
$14^00,000. substituted paper for specie, and *"* ^^^^ ^nder the dominion of France, the 
•at the whole French nation mad with mag- ^hite populariou having increased from 700 
nificent schemes of creating wealth, as it to 5,000, and the black from 20 to 2,000: "a 
were, by the wand of a magician. The vast number of handsome cottages lined both 
Cbancelor d'Aguesseau opposed this daring "^,«« ^^ ^he river at the German coast, the 
■eheme with infinite peril to himself. To cuUure of nee, indigo and tobacco, and a ra- 
the royal bank of Law was attached a great plar administraUon of justice, were provided 
oommercial company, in which were to be ^^^' ,,, ^ .,.-«, 
ocMicentered all the nghts, privileges and pos- . The Western Company, m despair of find- 
■Msions of all the trading companies then i°« ^^e gold they had anticipated in Louisi- 
chartered in France. To this company was ^na, from mineral researches turned their 
granted the great territory of Louisiana, as it attention to agriculture. To promote their 
waa suntMidered up by Crozat. All Paris «""»» ^^\S^ f^^^, f *.^*i."?l^ were made to 
waa in commotion— every man, woman and powerful and wealthy individuals. To Law, 
child became a financier ; the boot-black and ^^^7 granted a plot of twelve miles square. 
the collier of tivday were the grandees of to- Jhese grantees were to introduce settlers ; 
morrow, and their splendid equipages daz- but they succeeded to an extent far less than 
slod the Parisian populace. The Rojal ''^ anticipated, while ianguinary Indian 
Bank stock went np to six hundred times its wars desolated the colony. The company, m 
par valae, and dividends were rendered of "'tef. hopelessness, threw up then- charter m 
two hundred per cent. The exhausiless ^pnl. 1732, which the king accepted, and 
mines near the Mississippi would reimburse declared the commerce of Louisiana thenge- 

any investment, it was said. In three years, "*J!''^*2^ "^U . . , ^ «,i. 

John Law was a bankrupt and a beggsr. Y- ^French Colonial Oavemmtnt, —Thecoma 

The government of France received a terri- miwioner Salmon took possession for the 

bio shock ; the deluded votaries of stock- ^»»«- "? Jound property, to which the 

jobbing were undone ; the magnificent West- company had sold out their nghto to the 

ara Company— the Mississippi scheme— be- monarch, amounting to two hundred and 

came a by- word; the banking bubble, when J'^tty-three livres: among this property waa 

inflated to the skies, had burst .' ^0°°^ S'OOO barrels of nee. The new go- 
vernment established consisted of a superior 



~r - i^ OT . ; ' ~7 :• — w Louisiana, tne King's lieutenant ana me lown 

^ of beaver .k.n. for exportaUon. Th« „ „f New-oAesne. tU conncillon, an 
eoopanj might mak. all ladian war. and ,j J „j , ^,^k . 
treaties, work all mines, grant lands, con- ^ . . . ^ « • . 
•tract fortifications, nominate governors, and ^ ^^^ ^^^^ o"* between Great Britain 
appoint inferior judges. Its vessels and J"*^ f^nce m 1760. whose influences were 
crows to be of the French nation. The ^«^^ throughout all America. We know the 
descendanU of European parents, born in PJjrticalars of this conflict, m which our own 
Washington had so conspicuous a part. Oana- 

♦ Lovisians Law Joamal, pp. 15, 40. ^ 

t MsrtK>i8* History of Looisiana. * Martin's History or Louisiana. 
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da fell into the hands ot the Euglish at Uit, 
and, rather than lubmit li> the coaiequencm, 
large namben of it> iahsbilimti nunghl a 
boma {□ southeni citmea, Giiag themaeNea 
on the Acadiao cout of LouiuanH, or taking 
their cohtk weilwrnrd ol' the river, to form 
the MttmaenU of Actakapos, Opelotuaa, ■□(! 
AToyellea. 

VI. Tke Ceuion ef LauitUaia to Spam. — 
Franca looked to Spain in her emergen ciea, 
and lbs Dake of Cboiieul, tbe miniater. en- 
a familj compact with tbe Spaniah 

secret Iroatj betwoeD 
ceded tbe territory of 
Lauiaiana, weat of lbs Miaaiaiippi, with New- 
Orleans, to Spain. 

The bad sf Item of goTommen lander which 
Lonisiaaa long aufiered, was attended with 
the cooiaqaencei which were to be expected 
from it, and lbs sovereiEnt; of the finest 
coDDtrj in the world, mjt Marboia, a couatr; 
irbicb might have becotae another France, 
was of no nae to the parent alaCe, but wai 
even a charge la her. After the experience 
of several jearsi the goTerement, wearied 
with a posseaiion which itj faahs and igoo- 
raiwe had made burlhenaome, felt disposed 
to abandon it 

Iq 1763, Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
entered npon ibe treaty of Paris, and lermi- 
Daled iheir difflculliei. France abandoned 
to Britain Nova B<iolia, .\cadia, Canada, Cape 
Breton, and all tbe iilaads and coasts of ifae 

Elf and river of St. I^wrence, the whole ol 
Diaiaoa east of the Miaiiaaippi, except the 
town oC New-Orleans. The navigation of Ibe 
Mississippi i* declared free to tbe subjects ol 
eilber nation. Thus did France, by her ces- 
noD to Britain and Spaia, divest herself of 
every foot of lenitory she held in North 
America. 

The private treaty ofcesilon to Spain was 
long held aecret, and it waa not until 1764 
that^ D'Abadie waa ordered by Looia XV. to 
annoDDce the bet to the colony. D'Abadie i 
was heartbroken at tbe iotelligeoce, and I 
died belbre he conld communicate it The 
doty devolved npon his successor, Aobry. I 
A day of lamentatu>n and sorrow bad dawned ' 
upon the anfartunate Louisianianii and tbey ' 
heard their fate with settled gloom. A ' 
general meeting of the leading inbabilants ot ' 
all the pariihes assembled hastily in New- ' 
Orleans, and entreatiea were sent op to tbe 
throne that tbia paiaful treaty might not be ' 
made to go into effect. Loals XV, declared 
tbe cession iirevocable. I 

UUoa.—Ofia Antonio de Ulloa arrived in 
Louisiana in 1766, appointed, as he profeised, ' 
by Charles of Spain, to lake posseesioa of the 
province. His powers, being demanded by 
the colonista, were not shown. Tbia man 
was ■ scholar, a malbematician. and an 
aalronomer. but was held in deleslation by tbe 
I, and the more particularly ibat 



Aubry, the govemor, exhibited towards Urn, 
in appearance, the most humiliating obseqai- 
ousoess. The council, over the bead of ibe 
governor, notified the Spaniaid to prodoca 
nia powers, or to depart the province. He 
determined on the latter alteniative, and in • 
few days made sail for Spain, amid tbe mu- 
veraal acclamalioiu and ngoicingt of tba 
people.- 

(yRtiliy. — Scarcely bad th* ookmy braalh- 
ing time before it waa aonoaDced that a 
Spanish frigate and transporta were npon the 
coast, and approaching the town. Nalwitb- 
standing some threats of resistance on ibg 
part ai the iahabitants, Don Alai. O'BeiUy. 
commander of the Spanish (brces, landed, and 
sent up B message to the eOTenior, iDfDroii]^ 

of Looiaiana ; that he would not pabU 

acd that any show of oppoeition woold be 
signally pnoisbed. The luhahitanta retorasd 
a deputation to the Spaniard, declaring tbdi 
intention to abandon the coluny, and reqaeit- 
ing two yean' delay to effect tbe arraBi*- 
ment, O'Railly consented with apparsat 
cheerfii loess, and with the warmest pn^ 
sioui of regard. He soon after landed at lbs 
city, and look formal pnanrasinn in the uamt 

But this display of clemency uid virtaa 
waa a scheme to lugraliate himaBlT inlo tbs 
confidence of tbe inhabitants, and thee, by % 
single stroke, to bring down npon theit beads 
the worst excesses o'lyranny. Some of ika 
first citizeoa were arrested and thrown ata 
prison. They were declared guilty of Inaaoa 



„ i, aud which a . 
red as established. 
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tion was based upon the statote oTAlpboass 
VII,, (purlufos, ni., 1.,) maktDK it dnth la 
incite iusarrsction against Ibe king. Tilksa 
was murdered iu cold blood, Marqais asd Da 
Noyant, French officers. La Freniire, lbs 
attoroey-general, Milbet and Oareaaa, b**- 
chaota, after ihe tmn of a trial, wee* ss*- 

* In a stBiemeni by Gorsmor miea, of tbe foa 

tn Lonlaisni, * pa»rariOO puea, now r '^ 

UDlimtsl reeorda or Paris, Mr. Fanult e. 
clurlf dEinoaauated thai Aabry was at ik 
of ilie ploi, Ibe prlndpal Infonner; — * -' 

not for Ibe purpos* "C rMnstaiDa uadeti 
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Tbe populstlonDr New-Oilaaiia was UMlsb!' 
LonUlans 13.U8. 
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tonced and eieonted. Poatarity, my ttw! 
biitoriaa Martio, the judge of men iu power. 
will diwm lhi> KI lo public dKecraliuii ; sixl 
pgsteritjr, we add, bu already reiardiKl it M 
one of the blackeit which it i* ihe ahHine of 
huEory lo record.* 

What WHI Ibe preciie character of Iho 
ponen oonfarred Dpun O'Beillj hai never 
yet been •stlabclarity determiQed ; and it it 
•Imoat equally UDcerlaia haw far be coo- 
atraed thaw pawera. and bow Tar. ia one par- 
ticular, ha eierled them— we mean in reli- | 
tioD to the change of goveromeot. Thi* 
qnoition hei, wiihin the laai turly year«, been , 
exteQaively di«aHed io LouiBiana. liulh in , 
the romm and out of it, sod opposite opiniona 

The qUFition waa Srit opened in 1309,: 
during Ibat famoua disciitgiuu of Ihoie re- 
markabte men, Edward Livingitnii. of Loni- ' 
•iana, and Thomai JefTerwn, on the Balture 
caie. Mr. Jetfeiaon maintained ihgl Iha ! 
proelamaiion orO'Beillv in November, 1769. ' 
Introdnced only a apecific, and not a general ' 
change in tfae polily of the colony : Ihat it 
neither Bbolisbed nor waa it inteiiiled to I 
mboliih tbe whole ayatem of French juriapru- ' 
denca then in Riroe, Mr. LiTingatou, on the 
contrary, held :\ | 

1. That though the transfer of a country 
doea not in ^neral change ila laws, yet thii 
ia not to he understood in relation to thoac ' 
Aindamental lawa which atfecl the peroga- 
tive of the aovereign. which are of necRiaity 
changed by the ceaaion, hKauee the tranafci 
releoaee the inhabilanta from the allegiance 
due to the former sovereign, and makps Ihem 
lb« sDbiecta of another, toward whom ll | 
[riscea them in the aama relation as all hia 
other subjects. 

a. That O'Reilly's proclamation changed 
not only the form of goremment. but tbe I 
sdmini at ration of joatice, and with it all the 
lawa of the ptOTince. 

9. That Spain had promulaalrd a code for 
the gOTemmenl of all her colonies, and thit 
code declare* that the lawa it contains shali 
mxein not only all the present coloniea ol 
Spain, but such as il may acquire berpafter 
A great point in this celebrated controversy 
was to diacovor by what law the Ilatlnrc wb>j 
to be EOvemed at the period when l.ouisianu 
paaacd into the handt of the United Stales 
—by the law of France or by that of Spain.! 
The king of France, in writing to D' Aba- 
die at the period of the cession, eoncedeii 
that the laws, forma and uaagea of the colo- 
ny woold be preserved, que lea jugea conti- 
niient, ainei que le conseil superieur i rendn- 



* Tie readsr shouia conault the lerond Tnlume 
Cayarrc's lEnslLabl Hlaur). now belnn gia)'''s>i' 



U justice, •cunnt lea loii, fbnnM at usage* 
lie la colonic ; but this does not appear to 

liave been inserted in the treaty of cesaion 
in be found in the senate document for IB3T. 
I I'Reilly, aa aoon as he was at eaao in Ma 
irovenuoent. made ■ proclamalion lo the peo- 
|ile. He dsclared himaelf empowered by tlM 
king's letters patent, issued at Aranjuei, to 
ist^liah that fo[m of government, depend- 
ence, and subordination, which should accord 
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ilierefore proceeded. 

1, To eatablLah a cabildo or eity*counci] 
\ir the administration of juatice, ete., with 
~ix perpetual regidors who shall elect alcaida* 
' {ea, du:., ikc. 

prepare an abatract of the Spanish 
iiwa, in the form of a code, which should 
liave efTect until a more general knowledgo 
I'f the Spaniah tongue would admit of the 
introduction of the whole body of that law. 
Thia code to be applied unlesa the pleasure 
■if the king of Spam be exprcaaed to tbe con- 
iraij. The code occupies eomo siitj closely 
jirinled pages, and may be found in the se- 
I'ond number of the Louisiana Law Journal, 
i work which, for the sake of sound juria- 
prudence, we wish could have met with ft 
jar better and more deserving destiny. 

Whatever may have been the powers of 
O'Reilly, we think it on the whole clear that' 
ihe Iowa of Spain were gradually ailended 
by bim over Xouisiana, and aflerwarda by 
Ins sueceBsora, so that, in the eikd, but little 
iiBce of French legislation remained. La 
Freniere and Doucet. the only French law- 
yers at the time, had been dispalched bf 
O'Reilly, wbo acknowledge) himself, by hia 
proclamatiom, the want of advocatea in tbe 
. :olony. The inhabitants were compelled, 
through necessity, to apply for legal adiice 
. to Ihe Spanish lawyers that had accompanied 
Ihe eipsdition. Ibe Supreme Court of Lou* 
iaiana have also, on several occasions, arrived 
It the ume conclusion. In Beard *. Poy- 
dias, 4 Uarlin'i Rtporli, Derbigny, J. said, 
, ihia publication, ((^Heilly proclamalion,) 
followed from that moment by an uninter* 
rupled observance af the Spanish law, ha« 
been received as an introduction of Iha 
Spanish code in all its part*, uid must ba 
considered aa having repealed the laws EoT- 
merly prevailing in Louisiana. The conrt 
.afterward, in Sfalpica*. McKown, 1 Louin- 
I ana Reporf, p. S56. declared that tbe law* 
of Spain having bean b force in Louiaiana 
'. need not be proved aa facts. The laws of 
I Spain, said Judge Martin, when he bad laid 
I aside the gown and taken up the pen as Iha 
historian, became the aole guide of the tri- 
bunal* in their decisiona. Tbe transition 
I was not perceived before it became complete, 
I and very little inconvenience resultad from 
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It IB unnecessary to analyze minutely the 
^vemment of Louisiana at this period. 
The inhabitants were compelled to submit 
with the best grace when abandoned by 
France, and when resistance would have 
been firuitless. Excepting a few acts of ty- 
ranny, O'Reilly's government was not intol- 
erable. He displayed, on some occasions, 
higher and better principles, but had given 
such offence in general, that on returning to 
Spain, he was prohibited from appearing at 
court. Louisiana lost largely during this 
administration, by the emigration of numbers 
of her be§t citizens. 

To exhibit the liberality of the Spanish 
colonial policy, it may be remarked, that in 
1778, Mercier's Law, deux millc quatre cent 
^uarante, was prohibited from being read in 
in Louisiana, and also Robertson's History of 
America, for which the king thought he had 
just reason. 

When the American revolution, with its 
deeds of high daring and patriotism, had pro- 
gressed, and Spain, in an endeavor to medi- 
ate, had failed, the Catholic king prepared 
himself for war. Galvez,. governor of Loui- 
siana, with the first intelligence, threw him- 
self upon the British garrison at Baton 
Rouge, and captured it. An American min- 
ister was sent to Madrid to negotiate a favor- 
able treaty for his countrymen, and to obtain 
for them, if possible, the free navigation of 
the Mississippi to the sea. The French 
minister had previously intimated that the 
exclusive right to the navigation of that riv- 
er would be a sine qua non on the part of 
Spain, and pressed by the exigencies of 
anairs, Congress was at one time (1782) 
disposed to make the concession, and in- 
structed its minister to do so, if a favorable 
treaty could in this way bo negotiated.* 

Spanish Treaty of 1783.-^The treaties be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Spain and the 
United States, concluded in 1783, opened the 
navigation of the Mississippi without res- 
trictions to the United States; eeded the 
Floridas to Spain, and bounded the posses- 
sions of the two countries, by a lino eastward 
of the 310 parallel on the Mississippi to the 
Apalachicola river, through the middle of 
that river to its junction with the Flint, 
on the Flint to the head of St. Mary's 
river, down the St. Mary's river to the At- 
lantic. These treaties were soon foilowed 
by embarrassing disputes, in which the 
Spaniards laid claim to a large tract of coun- 
try, and an exclusive right to the navigation 
of that portion of the Mississippi which 
passed through their territories, against 
both of which claims the United States pro- 
tested. 

Spaniah Scheme for Dividtng the Union. — 
It may be remarked that very little, if any, 

* Murbois. 



intercourse was tolerated b^ the Spaniards, 
through the Mississippi, with the people of 
the United States. Any attempts to navi- 
gate the river, or to introduce merchandise 
into New Orleans by boats, were resisted, 
and the property seized. About the year 
1787 General Wilkinson, a revolutiooaiy 
officer, conceived the design of making a set- 
tlement of American families in Louisiana, 
for which he expected to receive some com- 
mercial favors from the Spaniards. He de- 
scended the river to New-Orleans with a 
small adventure of tobacco and flour, dec, 
and by an artifice, so worked upon the fean 
of Miro the governor, that he was disposed 
to listen to the proposal of opening a traffic 
with the people of the Western states. 
Miro flattered himself that a division might 
in this way be insured of the State« of ths 
American Union, and those wqatward of the 
Alleghany mountains attached to the inter- 
ests of Spain. His suggestions were favora- 
bly received at Madrid, ^id the court, accord- 
ing to Marbois, consented, in 1788, to cede 
the free navigation of the Miasissippi to the 
states founded on the left bank of that river, 
on the condition that they determined to 
form an empire distinct from that of the At- 
lantic states. The people of these states, 
however, having ceased to feel the grie%'anees 
they sufliered under the articlea of American 
confederation, and having passed under the 
admirable federal constitution of 1789, forgot 
their dissensions, and treated every proposi- 
tion of the Spaniards with contempt. 

Freedom of the Miesisgippi. — In 1790, it 
was again attempted to procure from Spaia 
the navigation of the miasissippi for the 
United States, also the island on which New- 
Orleans is situated, and the Floridas. For 
these concessiona Spain was to be guarantied 
the rest of her possessions in the difficultiei 
which threatened her with Ungland. The 
proposition was not aasonted to, but five 
years after the American plenipotentiaries 
signed at St. Loxeuzo a treaty stipulation fat 
the freedom of the river to their coimtrymea, 
and a freedom to use for ten yeass the dty 
of New-Orleane as a depot for their merchan- 
dise. 

CaronddeCe Plot. — Spain had no sooatr 
signed the treaty than she began to ditpUy 
th^ utmost regret for her liberality. Her 
alliance with France, and the poaitioo of the 
United States, determined her by all means to 
hold on to the territory in Upper Louisiani, 
which she had amed to cede. In vain were 
officers sent on the part of Uie United Statis 
to take possession of the posts and settle- 
ments In vain did the settlers themselves 
protest against the delay. A magnifiecnt 
scheme had been planned, and was in pro- 
gress, the design of which was to preveat 
Louisiana forever fiDm falling into the hands 
Qf the American govemmeat. The Baioi 
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d« Carondolet endeavored to sound General 
Wilkinson on the subject, and to bring him 
over to the plan bv flatteries and by the most 
liberal oflcrs. Wilkinson dismissed the mes- 
senger with an expression of views little 
fiivorable to the success of the project which 
was opened to him. We shall not on this 
occasion indulge ourselves with any reflec- 
tions on the course and character of this 
officer, or pronounce any opinion as to the 
extent of his innocence or blame in these 
transactions.* 

The face of European affairs in May, 
1798, influenced the American people to put 
on their armor. Washington was again ap- 
pointed to the head of the army ; and the 
difliculties with regard to Louisiana, and 
consequent losses to the government, forced 
upon all minds the absolute necessity for the 
acquisition of New-Orleans, whatever might 
be the hazard. 

Schemes far the Posgestion of Louisiana. — 
Louisiana indeed occupied an unenviable 
position at this time. She had been aban- 
doned by the French in an evil hour, and 
contrary to her strongest remonstrances. 
Hardly had the cession been made, how- 
ever, when it came to be regarded in France 
with ar mortification and regret which increas- 
ed the more the subject was regarded. So 
strong was this feeling, that, on the break- 
ing out of hostilities with the Spaniards, 
Mr. Genet, the young and rash minister 
from France to the United States, employed 
himself immediately after his arrival in de- 
vising and carrying out a comprehensive 
scheme for the invasion of Louisiana, with 
troops and arms procured in the United 
States. In vain did General Washington 
oppose the duties of neutrality, and the prin- 
ciples of our government. Mr. Genet ap- 
pealed from the President to the people, and 
though his course wss condemned by the 
French government, the Committee of Public 
Safety immediately instructed Mr. Barthele- 
my, the ambassador of the French republic, 
to demand from Spain the restoration of I^ou- 
isiana. In other respects was the position 
of Louisiana remarkable. The United States 
had been long regarding with a jealous eye 
the existence of a territory in the hands of a 
foreign power, capable of influencing, and of 
determining and controlling the destiny of 
the immense regions of country embraced in 
the Mississippi valley. A plot had been laid 
too by an American citizen, Blount, then 
governor of Tennessee, the object of which 
was to throw down upon lA>uisiana, during 
the wars between England and Spain, in 



♦ We have not within reach the memoirti of Wil- 
kinson. In the difficulties of his time, his conduct 
was often open to mistnut. The quesUon is a deli- 
cate one, but Congress, after a hearing, dismissed 
the charges that were brousht against him. On 
•boUm occaaioD wt sbaU reftr to the sul^et. 



1797. through the medium of the western 
waters, large numbers of British troops from 
Canada. The plot was discovered, Blount 
degraded by the Senate, and the English 
government exonerated from the charge of 
anyknowledge of his proceedings. 

The eyes of Spain were not closed to the 
difficulties of her position ; she could not be 
heedless of the ** warnings" so of\cn repeat- 
ed, and so full of meaning. Bonaparte had 
by this time assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and he cherished the idea of bringing 
back to the parent country a province which 
he conceived had been unnaturally severed 
from her. He conceived too that it was pos- 
sible by this means to restore the ascendency 
which France had in former periods occupied 
in America. The consul entered at once 
upon negotiations, and worked upon the 
court of Madrid by his representations '* that 
Louisiana restored to France would be a bul- 
wark for Mexico, and a security for the tran- 
quillity of the Gulf" 

VII. — Spanish Treaty of Cession. — On the 
first of October, 1800, was concluded, be- 
tween the Catholic King and French consul, 
the treaty of Ildefonso, the third article of 
which was, that His Catholic Majesty pro- 
mises and engages to retrocede to the French 
republic, six months afler the full and entire 
execution of the conditions therein stipulated 
in relation to the Duke of Parma, the colony 
and province of Louisiana, with the same 
extent that it had in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it, and 
such as it should be afler the treaties subse- 
quently entered into between Spain and the 
other powers. The stipulation m relation to 
the Duke of Parma was, that he should be 
put into possession of Tuscany. Another 
stipulation in the treaty provided for a pre- 
ference to Spain, in the event of I^uisiana 
passing again out of the hands of France. 

French Oovemmt»nt. — Bonaparte took im- 
mediate steps to enter upon his new posses- 
sion, to establish a ^vemment over it, and 
to promote, by judicious steps, the health of 
its capital city. General Victor was appoint- 
ed commissioner for accepting the transfer. 
Laussat, the colonial prefect, arrived in Lou- 
isiana, and issued a proclamation denouncing 
the previous separation of the province from 
France as the fruit of a corrupt government, 
an ignominious war, and dishonorable peace. 
" The French still remembered that a portion 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana were their 
descendants, with the same blood running in 
their veins ; but as soon as France, by a pro- 
digious succession of triumphs in the late 
revolution, had recovered her own freedom 
and glory, she turned her eyes towards Lou- 
isiana, the retrocession of which signalized 
her first peace." The Louisianians prepared 
an address in reply, in which, after a conr* 
pliment to their late governors, they declared 
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tbsl the proclunstion bad filled Iho people 
with gialilude for irn parental care, and that 
they abcady felt thehappineM of their anion 
with the French republic. The happy Belec- 
tion of some of her moat virtuoui citiiens to 
govern them, and her choicett troop* to pro- 
tect them, were auch aurs pledgea of their 
filtare happineai and prosperity. They of- 
fered m return their loTe and obedience, and 
would endeavor to prove themaelvoa noithy 
of the title of French citiien*."* 

Everything seemed now prepared for (he 
M-eatabliahment of French daminion in Lou- 
isiana. The Spanish commlsaianen had 
isBued their proclamation, announcing the 
eeiiion, the good-will of their aovereign 
tonard the coToninta, his ardent desires thai 
the priviiegea of thecler^ and of the people, 
and the laws of the province aa then admin- 
Ulered. would be preierved and perpetuated , 
b; the king of France, and, according to i 
to Martin, every one waa ready to mount the i 
tri-colored cockade, when a veasel from Bor- ' 
deaui arrived al the Levee, uinouncing that 
ZiODieiana had become a part of the United 
Stales, by an act of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
But we are anticipating. 

Uneaiiaut of the American People. — Ai 
■oon as it became known in the United 
States that France had again come into pos- 
■easion of her old province, the greatest 
wixiety and uneaainesa were manifeiled on 
every hand. The WusI was suddenly in i 
flame. New-Orleans was about to escape, 
and with one deep and pervading aentimeni 
they exclaimed, " The Mississippi is ours. 
Ita mouth is the only issue which nature hat 
^von to our waters. If our liberty be dis- 
)H]led nothing shall prevent our taking for 
cible possession. If Congress refutes ut 
effectual protection, we ahdl adopt the mea- 
nires which oar safety rec^uires. No pro- 
tection, no allegiance !" It was everywhere 
taken far granted that France would entirelj 
fliclude American citizens from the province. 
(ud Congress itself, and the President, Mr 
Jefferaon, shared in the general uneaainesa. t 
Mr. Monroe was diapatched to Paris. Mr 
Livingston, the minister there, had already 
diaplayed some temper upon the subject, an<l 
b&d advised his government to eitieme mea- 
mres. Hasten to France, said Mr. Jeffer- 



illbe aiiBiMnUti (I^ Louit., p.aOTI to Kini 
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son to Mr. Monroe, if we caonot by a pu^ 
chase of the country ensure a perpetual peace 
and friendship with sJI nBtians, uien, as wtt 
cannot be lar distant, it behooves us imme- 
diately to prepare for it. We saw, said ■ 
laemorial of the territory nf Mississippi, m 
.lanuaiy, IB03, to Congreas — we saw oar 
trade prospering, our property rising in va- 
lue, and we fehcitated ourselves. A recoit 
crder of the government of Lauisiasa, pro- . 
liibibng intercourse between the Loutsiuuaas 
nnd Americans, has embarrassed out trade, 
imd breathes a spirit of enmity to the L'liiMd 
States, Mr. Monroe was directed to i^hl 
[WO millions of dollars tor the caty of New- 
Drleans, and Mr. Rost, of Pennsylvuua, 
)iroposed in the Senate to place five milliroa* 
■if dellatB at the disposition of the preaideBt, 
.'ind to raise GAy thonsand men to take pss- 
, iiession of Louisiana by force. 
I French VigaM of Loauiana. — Napdao 
I was informed of all of this. He saw a tkid 
' nloud impending over Fmnce and anoduT 
fifteen years' war with Eneland. as be ei- 

Sressed it. onihe eveofbreakuig ouL Hepeo- 
ered deeply upon the crisis, and sammon- 
idtwooftus mmitters to his side with ihs 
language with which we opened onr irtidt. 
With these he consulted, and was advised ts 
, iipposile measures. We should net hesitate, 
)aid one, to make a saciiGce of that whidi is 
ilippint &om us. The e&brts of France ts 
form colonies in America, have always bea 
Fruitless. Commercial establishments us 
better than colonics. " We must retii* 
Louisiana," said the other ; " fAn-e dcet wit 
' ixiil on tie face of Ike gUii* a single port, a 
I lin^e city, susceptible of becoming as in- 
portant as New-OrleanB. Alt the productinas 
' of the Wast Indies suit Louisiana. If «• 
' must abandon St. Domingo, Looisiana wiQ 
take its place. Attempts hftve been made 
there to introduce the vine, the olive and Ibe 
mulberry tree, and these experiments hsve 
j but toe well succeeded. If the colony shooU 
I become free, Provenfe and our vineyards 
must prepare for a fearful c^mpetitioa wU 
< a country new and of boundless eiteat' 
i Napoleon yielded to the Ibnner opinion, sai 
' Barbs Mariiois opened negotiations at once. 
Frencli and Ameriam Negetiatuau^Ht. 
I Monroe arrived in France. Mr. Liviogsua 
I mat him with the expression — " I wish Ibil 
the resolution offered by Mr. Host in tb> 
Senate had been adopted. Only force ess 

Eive us New-Orleana." Mr. LavinntO 
ad DO confidence in the OTertnres of SL ds 
Marbois. The three negotiatora met t»- 
gether. They deliberated. The qoestiiil 
came before ihem In every possible point if 
view, and the term* of a traaly snffieicBlly 
' liberal, but indefinite in an important fO- 
I ticular, was agreed Upon at last, and pn- 
I sented to the First Consul, who approrsi 
1 it on the spot, wUh the fwaarkahl* wonl^ 
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" Let the LouieUnians know that we 
■eparato from them with regret, that we 
■tipulate in their favor everything that they 
can desire ; and let them, hereafter, happy 
in their independence, recollect that they 
have been Frenchmen, and that France in 
ceding them has secnred for them advantages 
which they could not have obtained from 
any European power !** 

YlII. Purchase of Louisiana hy the Ameri- 
cans. — The treaty of Paris, 13th April, 
1803, ceded to the United States forever and 
in full sovereignty, the province of Lou- 
isiana, with all Its rights and appurtenances 
in full, and in the same manner as they had 
been acquired by France from the Catholic 
^ng. Eight stipulations exist in the treaty. 
The first and second provided for the full 
surrender of the province, the third for its 

Srivileges under the Constitution of the 
^nited States, the seventh for privileges of 
trade to the province for twelve years to 
French and Spanish vessels. The. United 
States agreed to pay sixty millions of francs 
and to discharge certain claims of their 
citizens on France. 

Ceremonies qf Delivery. — No sooner had 
the treaty of Paris been signed than a new 
difficulty arose. The King of Spain pro- 
tested against the transfer, and his minister 
at Washington was authorized to declare 
that no alienation of the territory by France 
could be considered valid after her express 
promise never to alienate to other than 
Spain. Bonaparte had appointed Laussat 
to receive the territory from the Spanish 
government and deliver it over to the 
Americans. The Spanish flag descended 
from its staff in the public square at New- 
Orleans, and the tri-colored one of the 
French republic ascended in its stead. The 
banner of the French republic, said Mr. 
Laussat, now displayed, and the sound of 
her cannon announced the return of French 
dominion ; but it is only for an instant. I 
am here to deliver possession of the colony 
to the United States. Wilkinson and Clai- 
borne appeared in New-Orleans on the part 
of the American government. On the 20th 
December the American eagle occupied the 
staff where the tri-colored flag had waved for 
twenty days, and amid the roar of cannon 
and the shouts of the citizens, the province 
passed forever from its allegiance to France. 
A group of the citizens of the United States, 
says Martin, who stood on a comer of the 
square, waved their hats in token of respect 
for their country *s flag, and a few of them 
greeted it with theiir voices. No emotion 
was manifested by any other part of the 
crowd. The colonists did not appear to be 
conscious that they were reaching the 
Latium sedes uhifata quietus ostendunt. Mar- 
bois relates a beautiful incident here, strik- 
ingly illustrative of the enthusiastic patriot* 



ism of the French. When the French 
colors were lowered and received in the 
arms of the French who had guarded them, 
their regrets were openly expressed, and to 
render a last homage to this token, which 
was no longer that of the sovereignty of the 
country, the sergeant-major wrapped it 
round him as a scarf, and after traversing 
the city, proceeded toward the house of the 
French Commissioner. The little troop 
accompanied him ; they were saluted in 
passing before the lines of the Americans,' 
who presented arms to them, and they 
finally delivered the banner into the hands of 
Laussat.* 

Ambiguity in the Treaty. — The treaty of 
cession left the boundaries of Louisiana in 
some ambiguity in consequence of the great 
difficulty in coming to correct conclusiona 
as to where the province might be con- 
ceived to terminate on the east and west and 
north-west. Marbois predicted that diffi- 
culties would arise out of the ambiguity, and 
warned the other negotiators ; but no 
method of obviating them could present 
itself. The fear of opposition on the part 
of Spain prevented the court of Madrid from 
being consulted ; and indeed the pressin|f 
exigencies of the time did not admit of delay 
for such consultation. Napoleon thought 
the ambiguity proper enough, and that it 
would have been good policy to have placed 
one in that part of the treaty, whether it 
existed there or not. The prediction of 
M. de Marbois was verified. We all recol- 
lect the embarrassing questions which were 
agitated in the diplomatic corres]>ondence of 
Mr. Adams and Don Louis de Onis, in 18 19, 
on this very subject of conflicting American 
and Spanish boundaries, and the resulting 
treaty which transferred to us Florida, ana 
fixed the Sabine as our western boundary. 
The course of Mr. Adams in this particular 
has been so much mixed up with politics, 
that we decline discussing it. 

Opposition of Spain. — The Spanish court 
were not informed of the proceedings in 
relation to Louisiana until the treaty waa 
concluded, which, as we remarked before, 
gave great and perhaps just offence. For 
upwards of a year it was regarded with 
sullen dissatisfaction ; and it was not until 
February, 1804, that the Spanish minister 
gave notice to Mr. Pinckney that the be- 
nevolence and friendship of Spain toward the 
United States, had overcome her opposition. 

Action of Congress. — In the meanwhile ail 
was not quieted at home. Mr. Jefferson 
called together Congress earlier than usual, 
and submitted the compact for their con- 
firmation. All the bitterness of party was at 
once enkindled. It was denied in the 
Senate that the constitution permitted the 
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aequUition of foreign territory, and more 
particalarly without the consent of its 
inhabitants. It was denied in the House 
that the indemnity was at all reasonable or 
JQst. But the administration was in too 
powerful a majority to render opposition 
other than futile in the extreme. 

IX. Territorial GovernmerU of Louuiana, — 
The first act of Governor Claiborne was to 
•ettle the judiciary system of the territory, 
which he did by establishing a court of pleas, 
consisting of seven justices. 

The act of Congress, 20th March, 1804, 
Mtablished the territorial government. 
Louisiana was divided into two sections, of 
which that which now constitutes the state 
of the same name was to be known as the 
Territory of Orleans. The act provided for 
a governor, appointed for three years, unless 
sooner removed by the president ; a secretary 
for four years ; a legislative council of thir- 
teen freeholders ; a judiciary, according to 
the regulations of the legislative council, but 
to be appointed by the president. 

The period which elapsed between the 
act of Congress of 1804 and the one of 
March 2d, 1806, which set up another ter- 
ritorial government of Louisiana, was one 
of dissatisfaction and uneasiness to the 
people of that section. They complained of 
the governor, that he was unacquainted 
with their language, their laws and their 
interests, that he exhibited favor only to 
those of his own country, that the English 
language was attempted to be set up in all 
judicial proceedings, that the division of the 
country postponed almost indefinitely the 
prospect of its becoming a state, and that it 
suffered greatly from the want of a circu- 
lating medium. The citizens held a meet- 
ing in the city, and unanimously resolved 
upon memorializing Congress in relation to 
their grievances. The council, as es- 
tablished in the meanwhile, passed several 
acts bearing upon the proper organization of 
the territory, dividing it into twelve counties, 
with inferior courts in each, instituting the 
modes of procedure, defining crimes, etc., 
according to the common law, chartering the 
cit^, and eatablishing (but only on paper) a 
university. The council also appointed a 
committee to prepare a civil and criminal 
code, with the aid of two professional gentle- 
men, whose remuneration was fixed by law. 
Territorial Government of 1806. — The 
effect of the dissatisfaction m New-Orleans 
produced the territorial act of 1805, by which 
Congress set up a government in Louis- 
iana similar to that of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, and provided for its admission into 
the Union as a state as toon as 60,000 
inhabitants could be afforded. This act gave 
to the people the election of a legislature, and 
to the legislature the election of a legisla- 
tive council, or upper house. In these the 



property qualification was insisted on. Tlie 
first acts of this new legislative body wero 
the adoption of the black code, or code noiff 
for the government of slaves, and the 
appointment of two lawyers, Messrs. lislet 
and Brown, to prepare a civil code, based 
upon the former laws of the country. 

Burr's Plot. — Having settled these points, 
Louisiana prepared to meet the position ojf 
things which was forced upon her in rela- 
tion to Spain, and in the anxieties which 
arose in relation to boundaries, and the 
opposing claims of the two nations, it is 
likely that hostilities would have occurred, 
had not the intimation of a rast scheme on 
foot for the separation of the western 
country from the Union, at the head of 
which, it was said, was Col. Burr, influenced 
Gen. Wilkinson and the Americans to com- 
promise matters with the Spaniards, and 
concentrate everything to meet the antici- 
pated danger. The reports which reached 
Louisiana each day in relation to this plot 
were alarming ; military preparations were 
being urged on all sides, and Burr himself^ 
after a reward offered for his arrest, was 
taken at Fort Stoddard, and conveyed to 
Richmond. 

Old CivU Code of 1808.— Messrs. Moreao, 
Lislet and Brown reported to the legislature 
of IdOST'a civil code for the government of 
the territory, which was adopted, and it 
known as the old civil code. It purported 
to be a digest of the civil laws then in force, 
with such alterations and Anendments as 
were necessary to the present form of gov- 
ernment. The compilers did not refer 
solely to the Spanish colonial law, the psr- 
tidas and the recopilacion, but drew lar^ly 
upon the code Napoleon, the prcjct of which, 
inferior in many respects to the code itself 
having only at that time come to hand. 
This disest, a volume of 500 pages, was 
printed m French and English, divided into 
three books on persons, on things, on the 
acquisition of things ; including subdivisiosi 
of titles, chapters and articles. It forms 
the basis of the present civil code of 
Louisiana, and is to a large extent identical 
with it. The digest repealed only all laws 
irreconcileable with it, and therefore did not 
set up a new and independent system of 
jurisprudence, which Judge Martin mudi 
regrets, but only furnishes an " incomplete 
digest of existing statutes, which still re- 
tained their empire, and threw out thus a 
decoy instead of a beacon to the people." 

Imperfections of the Law. — The jniif- 
prudence in I»uisiana at this period pre- 
sented a singular jumble of various and in 
many respects opposing systems, scarcely, 
if at all, narmonized in their important pa^ 
ticulars, or perhaps understood by legisla- 
tors, lawyers or people. The Fuero >iejo, 
Fuero Juezgo, Partidas, Recopilacioaee, 
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LcTei dt Ui Iniliai, Accordadoi mA Rojsl | 
Schedulea, being unrcpealeil, and of coune ^ 
in efToct vere jet not la be Coaai complele 
in B single library ; uid oraoms of the laws, 
■ceoriiing to Martin, tliece wai not a copy 
in the territorj, Ttie Spanish CDmmenlalors 
npon these were relied upon, the Roman 
ciTil law, and the wortsof Polhier, D' Ajpiee- 
•aaa, Demoulin, etc. The trial by jury, 
too, was lamentably deficient, and even 
tidiculom ; the argumenis of counsel on 
one aide or the other being in a language 
which the jurors did not underitand. 

SpanUh DifficuUia. ~ The conflicting 
clsims of the United States and Spain to 
the atiip of territory east of the Miniiaippi 
Bi»er. and south of the parallel 31^ to the 
Perdida Hiver, being upirard of tno hundred 
mnd fifty miles in length and fifty in breadth, 
were brought to something like a crisis in 
1810, by the inhabitants aeizing apnn the 
Spanish post at Baton Kouge, holding a 
convention at St. FrancisiilTe, declaring 
lh«ir independence and letting up a con- 
■titution : and by proclamation of the Preai- 
dent of the United Stales, taking poasession 
of the territory. The event wa* peaceable, 
and the pariahes of Fsliciana, East Baton 
Rouae, St. Helena. St. Tammany. Biloxi 
and Paacagoula, were aoon after eatabliahed. 
On the 11th February, 1811, an act ot 
Congress was pasaed to 
habitants of Louisiana to for 
and slate goveuiment. if the same should be 
the desire of the people, signified by thi 
calling of a conveolion. This body being 
called, assembled in November, at New- 
Orleans, and prepared and unanimously 
■igned a constitution, baaed upon that of 
Kentucky, on the S2d of January, 1812. 

X. Stale o/ Lauiiiana.—Thti conatitution 
of 181S remained the organic law of the 
Btate until the preteni year, but aa it la non 
■uperseded' we shall defer any comment) 
Upon its proTiaions until, in future sheet a ob 
our article, it wilt be appropriate to compari- 
and conlraat the two systems oflaw. Wo 
atao postpone to the aome place the con- 
■ideration of the judiciary system a( that 
time establiahed. 

[far a/ 11113. — Ths share vhJch Louiai- 
•na toi'k in the Bngliah and American war 
of ISIS, ihoogb signalised in hiatory, is ao 
bmilist that it will delsin us but a moment. 
Wilkinson took posaeaaion of the coUDtr)- 
west of the Perdido River, then in the occu- 
pation of ^pain. The Eiigliah cotnnel. Tiich- 
ola, arrived at Pensaciila, and made procla- 
mation to all Eiigliafamen, BpaniaRlt and 
Frenclimeu, lo joio his aUndard and reaiti 
the eticronchmeiit* of ihn United Stales. Ti. 
the people uf Kentucky this ridiculoua oiRce-' 



ropoaed similar terma. To the prtrttaar 



who aaw DO dograda- 
lion in earicbing Ihemaelvea by plgoder, had 
II horror of treason. The course of Oeneral 
lackaon in relation to the Spaniards and Bng- 
lisb at Fensacols ia familiar to all, 

Batllt of Ncw-OrUatu. — An attaek upon 
New-Orleans was every moment eipecled ; 
ihe most Bitraordinary preparationa wera 
being made to miae- forces, and provide fbrti- 
□cations and armamenta to meet the impend* 
ing danger. The city wa. all oicilement. 

■ The people were preparing for battle as if 
for a party of pleasure," saya Ibe historian I 

' the streets resounded with martial aira, tha 
several corpi of militia were couataully aier- 
siaing; every bosom glowed with Ihti feel- 
ings of nalioQal honor.^' The West waa poot^ 
iug down upon the city — martial taw waa 
pmclaimed.* The battle of New-Orleaiu. of 
3Ih January, 1S15, was foa^ht and won to 
Lhe high honor of the Aroencan people, and 
[he laating lanrela i "■ ' 



1 who, 



a faoltt, i 



iBcoming every day more 

a the memory of his grateful and admiring 

Rapid Advancei of Louiiiana, — The hiatory 

□d been iacorporaled ifi the Fedeml Union, 
laa yet to be wHtlea. The uninterrupted 
I prevalence of peace in our country lake* 
away from tbia chapter those lively leatitrea 
which charaGlerize anterior periods. Tha 
records of revolution, of changing dynaatiea, 

presented here, and, perhapa. to the avidity 
of general readers, the whole is a bopelesi 
blank. But to those seekioR higher view* of 
individnal good and nalional destiny, the on- 
ward mnrch of the arts of peace, the eitraDr- 
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and wealth, the ei 
withlawB.B0VBrm 
French and Spaaisb province, 
thy of the highest efforU of I' 
plete with interest, and deaer 



III opulent stale. 
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mlnitiirn of the conttitntioDal uid legal hi*- 1 Treaiy from lii daj*' labor, applied to lb 
tory of tho »tal«, Dot iu mach. perfaapii for ' ' - ■ - - ■ - •» — ■ 

the Bd*aniage of ttj iahabiunl* a* for tboie 
■broad, wbo, we believe, are not yet clearly ! (own council H' 
inrormed upoD the (abject. In boc, we hare 
it on the Bothority of Judge Porter, a dialio- 
■niBhed juriit ofoar sister nuw, that be bai 
diwarered, in Alabama eapaclalty, a proTail- 
ibg opinion thai the law of Loaiuaaa it alooe 
(he earpiti jurit dvitit, and ihat e*ea the eru- 
dite aalbur of Uw itadiei ha* commined the 



Code Noir, or Black Codt.—Vfe hava al- 
Inded to (be old civil code of 1808, and ei- , 
preued onr viawi upon it. ThI*. witb the 
«Iceplioa of the digsat of O'fieillj, and the 
cade for the government of the blacki, or i 
aode noir, wu the fint codified body of ^ 
lawa in Laainana. Tha black code wsi 
adopted in 1606, and hM received frequenl 
ameailmenta almoat up to the preient Jay. . 
Moat of the haishneai of ita original charac- ' 
tar faaa been taken away, and allhoDgh in ' 
■ome poiuta atilt defective and requiring 
legialativH reform, wa will venture to lay, 
tbAt in no alsve state can there be fbnnd i 
•yatem of law for the government of Ihit 
elaa*, mote fair, equitable and humane, and 
tenderly regardAll of the righta of thoat 
whom nature haa decreed ahall be ioferior. 
■nbaervient and ruled. If tick and diaabled. 
or old, the act of 0806 providea that thej 
■hall be maintaiaed by their ownen, under 
K penally, Ifwetl and not amply aupported. 
Bjuatice ahall aupplr the deAciencT at the 
coat of the milter. But Iheae are vain lawi ; 
for who has ever beard, except, perhspa, b 
northern aboiilionial, of a negro anfierinv 
from old age or wanit The 16th and lTt£ 
■ectiona of the same act provide even for the 
moat minute injuriei inflicted upon alavee 
beyond moderate and resaonsble chastiae- 
ment. Their hours of reel and meaia, and 
their clothing are regulated ; Suodaya am 
to be theira : if old or diaabled, they cannot 
be aold from their families, and the mother 
cannot be aeparated from her young children 
The code noir appliea also to free negroei 
This claee are eapeciallj favored. They 

time of peril, and have been rewarded. Ii 
waa only the other day that the preaent le- 
giilature granted a penHion to two veterani^ 
of thii cfaaa. Mr. Marigny, who atood uji 
in the State Convention of 1846 for thj 
rights of theae people, went back, in me- 
mory, to the good old days "when slaves 
wore allowed to assemble and enjoy Ihem- 
■elvei every Sunday in such games aa they 
pleaaed/' which waa justified by the king'e 
commissioner, by reading to Jean Paul La. 
nUBie, a passage of aacred history, where it 
waa laid down that St. Madeline, tired and 

• ComnHrclal Rellaw, vol. 1. No. lv„ p. tT«. 



ing ! Mr. Marigny's speech ia full of al- 
iona to the public services of Ihe ftw 
lilaeks.' 

New Cinl Code tf IBSS.— In 18S5 the new 
tivil code prepared by order of the legislature, 
waa enforced in Louiaiana- Experience had 
jhown, sayi the Law Journal, Ihat theidd 
itivil code had omitted to provide for caaea of 
frequent occurrence, and that some of ita 
provisions, bonowed chiefly from the Spanish 
law, were not in hsrinony with Ihe spirit cf 
<he lime, and required amendment. Meaara. 
Livingston, Derbigny, and Moreiu Liitd, 
were chained with the performance of this 
duty, and it would certunly have been difi- 
cult to select three individuala more compe- 
tent. This code ia still in force, with the 
amendments to it, and irith a vast uumberftf 
decisions of the conrt, eipluning and tf^ 
ine it. We have read in connection with B, 
, a tittle book publiahed in 1840, by Mr. Eyms, 
I examining the doctrines of aoccession bjJflM 
< lights of foreign jurista; and it is nndersbMl 
. that a new edition of the code, witb notes by 
that able lawyer Mr. Maiurean, taken fitn 
the experience of a long and distingaiilwd 
' practice at the bar, will eoon be presented to 
the pubtic.t The civil code ia embraced io 
a volume of some AOO pagea, published it 
'French and English. It is ^ao aaid tabs 
I the intention of the present legislalnn t> 
I modify and change ttie code in many ia- 
I portant partienlaia, in order to anil the atits 
of thingi under the new conetitntion. Tb 
ia B doUcate undertaking, and will be us 
' duubt effected, witb a fbll aenae of iU reap**- 
sibility. We are alwayssuspiciDnaaf change. 
thougb admitting the present code defieicst 
I in many particulars. The Supreme Comt 
I declared in Flower v. Griffith, that it docs 
I not repeal such parts of the old code as ai* 
I not retained in it j and in Ellia s. Pievoil, II 
' Louisiana Reports, £37, eipiewed htotOj 
their opinion of the work : — " Onr coiM 
were prepared \>j lawyers, wbo mixed with 
tbe poailive legislation definiliona eeldoa ae< 
, curate, and points of doctrine ahraya am*- 
, necessary: bom this eiicumatanoe, aswJ 
' as from the inherent difficulty of the anbjcdi 
I the positive proTicioiu of onr code are eilba 
I at variance with the theantical part, whiii 
I it was intended to elucidate." 
I Tht Codt of PraOur. — The present wJa 
of practice went into operation in Septembo^ 
18S5, and repeals all former rules of pradica- 
VVitb reference to tboM former tnlea, it ml 
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be well to observe tbat they are to be found 
Ui the acts of Aseembly, 1805 and 1813, 
8 Martin's Digest, and in the pleadings of the 
French and Spanish lawyers, particularly in 
the Curia Felipica, a work in two volumes, 
by Juan de Heyia Bolanos, an edition of 
which, printed at Madrid in 1825, is before 
us. The first volume is divided into five 
parts, and the second into three, discussing 
minutely the organization of courts, and con- 
duction of suits. Of the present code of 
practice some complaint is made. It was 
constructed by the same jurists as the civil 
code. As a system of pleading, it is lament- 
ably deficient, in the opinion of almost all 
parties ; and frequent amendments have been 
made to it without altogether curing the evil. 
Composed, says the Law Journal, without 
■ufficient knowledge of the theoretical prin- 
ciples of practice, and with very inadequate 
acquaintance with the practical diflficulties 
which occur in the administration of the law, 
it has been the source of much error and em- 
barrassment. There have been several edi- 
tions of this code, a small volume in itself, 
published, with copious references to ad- 
judged cases, and a new one seems now to 
be required by the bar, with such additions 
and amendments as are required to meet the 
advance of legislation in the state. 

The Roman, French, and Spanish law was 
abolished in Louisiana in 1828. The Su- 
preme Court explained the act in Bell's case, 
13 L. R. 198, by declaring that it applied 
only to the positive, written or Spanish laws 
of those nations and of this state, which 
opinion has been somewhat criticised.* 

Jurisprudence of Louinana. — We are na- 
turally led to ask the particular complexion 
of the two codes we have been discussing, 
and to what extent they are felt in the infi- 
nite variety of cases which arise in the state 1 
How far are the civil and the common law ad- 
mitted in their elements ? Do the codes con- 
stitute the whole body of the laws of Louisi- 
ana, or how much of them 1 We shall in- 
dulge a few remarks hero. 

In former pages it was shown how multi- 
farious are the sources of the laws of Loui- 
siana. Rome, Spain and France, have all 
contributed from their best repositories to 
the completion of hpr system, and the most 
distinguished minds which have been felt in 
the jurisprudence of Europe are acknow- 
ledged here with scarcely less authority. 
Any one who has studied the reports of the 
Supreme Court of the state, will have dis- 
covered this upon almost every page. The 
celebrated Batture case is most strongly in 
point, a case which called into action all the 
energies, and developed all the resources of 
the bar, and was argued and adjudged al- 
most upon the same principles and in the 

* Louisiana Law Journal, vol. i. No. iv., p. ISO. 



same manner as it would have been ins 
court sitting upon the banks of the Tiber, at 
Madrid, or m Paris. The laws of Louisiana 
have but little in common with those of 
England, except so far as enlightened reason 
and experience may have brought two great 
systems, the civil and the common law, to 
similar results. In many respects the prin* 
ciples of correct jurisprudence are universal, 
and the jealousy which has existed between 
the common and civil lawyers has little to 
sustam it that is at all commendable. Both 
are great and wonderful systems which they 
cherish ; both have upon their sides a vene- 
rated antiquity, and the influences of namei 
so high and holy that we dare not approach 
their presence without some emotions of 
awe. Both systems have their perfections 
and their deficiencies, their points of contrast 
favorable and unfavorable ; and it has ap- 
peared to us, the more we have reflected, 
that, upon the soil of Louisiana, more than 
any place else in the whole world, is to be 
found the spot where the problem of juris- 
prudence can be solved with most advantase, 
and where can be elaborated, from the joint 
wisdom and perfection of the common and 
the civil law, a new and a better system than 
either, and one which cannot but shed a 
broad influence upon the whole body of 
American law. We see this work already 
going on, and it only needs a careful hand 
and an enlightened judgment to complete it 
ultimately by a process so gradual as almost 
to be unfelt. Even now we have the com- 
mon law pure and unmixed in the whole of 
our criminal proceedings, and the trial by 
jury and the Habeas Corpus^ those bulwarks 
of liberty, have lost nothing by their juxta- 
position with Roman institutes. In the 
rules of evidence, we follow the wise prin^- 
pies of the common law, and commercial ju- 
risprudence in Louisiana is what it is with 
slight modifications all over the Union and in 
England, and what it should be all the world 
over ; for, as Lord Mansfield expressed it, 
*' among all men and in all times the laws 
of commerce are one and immutable/* The 
work of amalgamation must go on with the 
elements at work which are presented in the 
state. We have among us able civil lawyers, 
educated in Europe, and enlightened advo- 
cates from all the states of the Union have 
been crowding in upon us, flattered by a pro»> 
pect which, though bright, cannot be con- 
ceived as ample enough to gratify them all. 
Minds so dificrently educated, brought into 
collision, must develop intermediate results, 
and the compromises and amalgamations of 
which we have already spoken. We recol- 
lect that the late ^fr. Legare, who was 
scarcely less eminent as a common lawyer, 
than as a profound civilian, entertained views 
similar to our own He cherished fondly the 
idea of harmonizing rival systems which he 
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venerated, dissipatinff the jealousies of their 
adherents, and developing for America, out 
of the great process, a legal polity infinitely 
higher than that of any other nation on 
eaith. But Mr. Legare fell into an untimely 
grave ; and his great idea, which was to 
some extent to have heen exhibited in his 
contemplated edition of Heineccius, will con- 
tinue to influence minds equal to his own. 
The late Judge Story declared that the juris- 
prudence of Louisiana presents the most 
valuable means of improving the science of 
the common law. *' I have always read the 
Louisiana Reports," said Judge Kent, " as 
fast as they appeared, and considered them the 
most learned and interesting decisions in the 
United States."* 

Doctrine of Code*. — The experiment of 
a code of laws has not succeeded so well in 
Louisiana, we think, as to make it a source of 
emulation on the part of those states of our 
Union which have not fallen into the idea. 
The theory of codification is beautiful enough, 
but always carries along with it an air of im- 
practicability. It supposes jurisprudence to 
nave arrived or to be able to arrive at perfec- 
tion, at some one point where the code fixes 
it. If this be not so, why take the infinite 
pains to elaborate a code when a slight modi- 
fication of society, a new phasis, a new insti- 
tution growing up, a new interest in a few 
weeks or months, will demand corresponding 
changes, however slight, yet changes in the 
law which is to be applied to them. Fix 
society, and you may fix the law. The me- 
taphysician, John Locke, abstracted a consti- 
tution for the ancient colony of Carolina, which 
was to be unchangeable, because perfect ; 
and tliis whole constitution was so visionary 
that hardly a trace of it remained in the co. 



* The following is a list of tho statutory works and 
legal reports now used in the state (1846) : — 

Martin's Reports of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, commencing in 1809 
— old series 12 volumes. 

Martin's New Series, commencing 1823 8 " 

Miller's Louisiana Reports, commenc- 
ing 1830 5 " 

Curry'.s Louisiana Reports, commenc- 
ing 183.3 14 " 

Robinson's Louisiana Reports, com- 
mencing 1841 11 *< 

Benjamin and Siidell's Digest of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Court to 
1840 1 «♦ 

P. J. Dcslix's Supplement to do. to date 1 " 

Christie's Digest of the Supreme Court, 
published about 1835 1 «* 

Beslix's Analytical Index of all the Deci- 
sions of Supreme Court, 1846 1 " 

Harrison's Condensed Reports 4 " 

Morcau Lislel's Digest of the Statutes 
of Louisiana up to 1828 3 " 

Martin's Digest of the Statutes of Louis- 
iana up to 1816 3 " 

Bullard and Curry's Digest of the Stat- 
utes of Louisiana up to 1841 1 " 

Robinson's Penal Law of Louisiana. . I '* 
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lony in twenty yean. Away witli yodr 
ever-changing codes — an absurdity in terms ! 
Our codes have proved themselves to be such. 
Every session of the legislature has altered 
or amended them. Hundreds and hundreds 
of judicial determinations have been required 
to explain them, and extensive amendments 
are even now contemplated. AMiat, then, 
have we gained? Is our law any clearer, 
and more certain and fixed than it is in other 
states t Are legal proceedings less costly 
and less dilatory 1 Have we done awaj 
with the reporters and their ponderous vo- 
lumes of decisions ! Noni^ of all this. We 
have not advanced anything in these particu- 
lars, if it be admitted, and we are disposed to 
admit, that we have not &llen anything be- 
hind. In the matter of pleading, we have, 
perhaps, gained something in simplicity of 
process, for this is as far removed from com- 
plication with us as anything can be ; but 
then how many judicial decisions, even upon 
these points ! We have no partialities for 
codes from what we have seen of them in 
this and in other states of the Union ; nor, 
however, any great aversion to their use. If 
we must have them, let us understand what 
they are, and not cherish any idea of politicsl 
perfection, which they clearly do not possesi. 
They are modes of law with advantages 
and disadvantages ; and living in a state 
where they exist, we would hare them im- 
proved, as far as possible, just as we would 
have the law improved in every state evea 
where a code was never thought of, snd 
where, if we lived, we should certainly not 
be in favor of its introduction. 

We have in past sheets exhibited how it 
happened that codification forced itself upon 
Louisiana, and how we think it could not 
well have been otherwise. All the parent 
systems of her youth were based upon this 
model, and when she passed into the hands 
of the United States, it was necessary to 
know what her laws were, so as to know 
what they should be under the new aspect of 
things. This gave rise to the old codes, snd 
the new are but modifications and improve- 
ments of them. Mr. Livingston, who pltyed 
a large part in the compilation, a profeood 
and enlightened jurist, entertained notio&f of 
their possible perfection, which almost made 
him an enthusiast in the cause. His labon 
we may applaud and admire, though hesitt* 
ting to agree with him in his concIusioDi. 
By act of Assembly of Louisiana in lSSO,tt 
was resolved that some person learned in die 
law be appointed to prepare for considentioo 
a code of criminal law for the state. Mr. 
Livingston received the appointment, lad 
on the 21st March, 1822, presented his «yf- 
tern of penal law, a volume of eight handnd 
pages, which was approved and published il 
the public expense. We say approved, be- 
cause nothing more was ever doine in tki 
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matter, and the code remains now in the State 
House, and in private libraries never con- 
■ulted, except in merely speculative matters. 
Little probability is there for its adoption in 
the future, since the prejudice in favor of 
codes is rapidly on the decline in the state. 
Mr. Livingston made a gpreat book, but one of 
little practical utility. It consists of five di- 
visions — a code of crimes and punishments, 
a code of procedure, a code of evidence, a 
code of reform and prison discipline, a book 
of definitions, dec., dec. In the undertaking, 
Mr. Hoffman* has said he has shown himself 
a philosophical legislator, possessed of all 
the capabilities of the late Jeremy Bentham, 
but without any of his objectionable peculia- 
rities, together with all the wisdom of Mon- 
tesquieu, and the animating and ennobling 
philanthropy of Beccaria. Mr. Livingston's 
labors were highly applauded in Europe, and 
the Emperor r^icholas of Russia thought 
proper to open a correspondence with him 
in 1826 on the subject. Eminently success- 
ful in these undertakings, which had placed 
him at the head of the school of modem re- 
formers and of philosophical digesters or co- 
difiers, he prepaid voluntarily, as we pre- 
sume, a very elaborate and admirable system 
of penal law for the United States of Ame- 
rica, which was presented to the national le- 
gislature, and by order of that body printed 
and published at Washington, in 1828, in one 
Yolume, folio. It consists of three codes or 
books, viz. : of crimes and punishments, of 
procedure in criminal cases, and of prison 
discipline, to which is added a book of defi- 
nitions of all the technical words used by him 
in the foregoing codes. t 

* Lefal Outlines, p. 439. 

t Hoffman's Legal Study, vol. !., p. 440. 

It cannot be doubted that, were codification desir- 
able, America wonld present a fine field fbr its exer- 
cise. Our laws are at best but in a nascent state, 
and are thus more susceptible of being thrown into 
Ibrm than they would be at a more advanced period. 
Several states hare been induced to revise and codify 
their laws. In particular Massachusetts and New- 
York, the last named having innovated with the 
boldest strokes upon the common law, and struck, 
as it were, at its very heart. This change was in a 
measure brought about by the labors of a Mr. Samp- 
son of that state, who devoted himself with unspar- 
ing zeal and earnestness to the great reform. Mr. 
Sampson published a volume on the subject in 1836, 
containing, among other things, a series of letters 
upon codification, which passed between himself, Dr. 
Cooper, and Gov. Wilson, of South Carolina, Charles 
Watts, Esq., of New-Orleans, and Judge Workman, 
of Louisiana. The attention of South Carolina was 
ealled to the subject of Codes in 18S7. Mr. Grimke, 
a most eminent leader of the bar there, published an 
address in advocacy of the reform, which was fol- 
lowed by an able speech in the Senate of that state, 
by the Hon. John Lide Wilson, and by an elaborate 
report on the part of that body, but nothing fkrther 
was done. Among the law tracts of Lord Bacon, 
there is one proposing to compile and amend the 
laws, which, it is said, had he undertaken and ex- 
ecuted, would have placed him above his rival Coke, 
as a lawyer. Jeremy Bentham has been looked 
upon as the great high-priest'of codification. On 
the continent of Europe, these systems have been 
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Supreme Court <f Louiiiana. — Before 
completing our sketch of the jurisprudence of 
the State of Louisiana, it will be necessary 
to indulge some reflections upon its highert 
judicial tribunal — the Supreme Court. Thif 
was substituted in 1813, in place of the old 
superior court established in 1805. The su- 
perior court consisted of three judges, either 
one of whom constituted a quorum for busi- 
ness, on which account it is said to have had 
little influence in the development of the lawe 
of Louisiana. The reports of its decisional 
by Judge Martin, are highly esteemed. The 
Supreme Court of Louisiana was organized 
in 1813, and had appellate jurisdiction only, 
and that in no other than civil cases. The 
new constitution, as we shall see hereafter, 
has essentially changed its organization. 
The first three judges of the Supreme Court 
were Dominick A. Hall, George Matthews, 
and Pierre Derbigny. Hall soon resigned, 
discovering his knowledge of civil law too 
limited for the office, and his place the year 
after (1815) was filled by Judge Martin. 
These jurists were all eminent in their way ; 
of Martin we have already spoken ; Der- 
bigny, it is said, " united with all the learn- 
ing and science requisite to place him in the 
first rank of jurists, the sterling integrity and 
unsullied honor which made him an orna- 
ment of the bench ;" Matthews was a most 
excellent man, characterized by the sincerest 
rectitude and love of justice. 

Judge Derbigny resigned his seat in 1820, 
in favor of Judge Porter. This latter jurist, 
during the fourteen years of his administrai* 
tion, attained a most brilliant aud enviable 
reputation. He was learned, comprehensive, 
deep, powerful in argument and illustration, 
impartial, clear and convincing ; some of hie 
opinions are referred to as masterly produc- 
tions.* Henry A. Bullard was appointed in 
1834, in place of Judge Porter, resigned ; and 
Henry Carleton, in 1837, in place of Judge 
Matthews, deceased. In 1839, Messrs. Bm- 



extensively admitted fVom the Code Jnstinian, of 
Rome, through the codes civil, penal, commercial, 
and practical of Spain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden. The code controversy has 
been agitated for many years in Europe, and result- 
ed in distinct orders or classes of Jurists, in view of 
it. Mr. HoffWian classes them into the Practical 
School, the Philosophical School, the Historical and 
the Legiatic, all battling for their various views. 
We should rather, in view of all the difficulties of 
the subject, agree with Chaneelor Kent, that thers 
is a peculiar and inherent difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the new and dauiing theory of codincation 
to such intricate doctrines which lie wrapped up m 
principles and refinements remote from the ordinary 
speculations of mankind ; and that no system of 
law can be rendered tree from such imperfections, 
and the extent of them will necessarily be enlarged 
and the danger greatly increased, when there have 
been entire and radical innovaUons made upon the 
settled modifications of property, disturbing to their 
very foundations the usages and analogies of exist- 
ing institutions.— 4 Kent. Com. 352. 

* See Lotiisiana Law Journal, No. iv. Art. Sop. 
Court. 
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hrd and Carieton resigned, and were re- 
placed by Hon. P. A. Rost and George 
£U8tit, wiio also resigned the following year, 
and G. Strawbridge and A. Morphy were ap- 
pointed in their stead, the former consenting 
only to serve temporarily. In 1840 the 
Judges of the Supreme Court were increased 
ie five — ^Martin, chief justice ; associates, 
Bullard, Morphy. Simon and Garland. In 
1846, the re-organization of the court, under 
the new constitution was effected — Hon. 
George Eustis, chief justice; associates, 
King, Rost, and Slidell. Two of them are 
well-tried iuriste, and we have it on high 
authority that it is impossible to peruse many 
of their decisions without admiring the sa- 
gacity as well as comprehensive knowledge of 
our legislation which they display. The 
other two carry to the bench a high standing 
acquired in the profession.* 

The City of Neto OrUa%». — ^The charter of 
this now opulent corporation was granted 
in 1805. Forty years only have passed in 
the history of Now- Orleans, and from a popu- 
lation of SIX thousand souls it has attained 
already one hundred and fifty thousand, and 
is pressing on in a ratio amazing and almost 
incredible. What New-Orleans will be we 
can only conjecture. It is already great. 
Standing on the heights of the Allegnany, 
and looking westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains — tracing the mighty waters of the 
Ohio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Arkansas — standing on the 
Gulf coast, as the waters of Texas and Mexico 
roll into it and mingle themselves with those 
of the Northwest and the West, and mark- 
ing at the moment a city seated, as it were, in 
the lap of all these magnificent developments 
of nature — the fiat oi New-Orleans has al- 
ready been sealed, and language confesses its 
impotence ! We sigh not for the mere great- 
ness of a monster, however — the giant's 
arms and will — the mighty, misshaped, inor- 
ganized proportions. We wish for the head, 
tnc heart, and the soul, to control our great 
resources. Who does not mark the changes 
that are working already 1 We have a litera- 
ture growing up ; literary men are settling 
in our midst ; our libraries, public and private, 
are increasing ; we have just closed a course 
of brilliant public lectures by distinguished 
citizens ; we are talking of scientific socie- 
ties ; our common-schocu system is not sur- 
passed in the country ; we have a medical 
college of high reputation, and a medical 
journal of bnlliant fame ; wo arc to have a 
university — if the legislature carries out the 
will of the people — with departments of law, 
physic, literature and science ; our bar and 
our pulpits are filled with eminent men ; and 
temples for the worship of the most high 
(loti am growing up all around us ; we have 

* Mmo Louiiians Law Journal, number 4, Art. Sup. 
Court. 



an efficient police ; and Proridsnee appean 
in the act of crowning at with oninterrupted 
health — ^the last, but the best boon of alL 
How little does the world know of New- 
Orleans. 

In 1836 it was thought advinble to divids 
the city into three separate municipalities fav 
act of assembly, each wilh distinct munich 
pal powers. These municipalities extoid 
backward six miles to the Lake Pontcbar- 
train, and are divided from each other by 
streets and lines running firom the river ta 
the lake. The first municipality is divided 
into five wards, the second into four, and 
the third into four. Each municipality has a 
recorder and twelve aldermen, except tin 
third, which has but seven aldennen. A 
mayor and twelve aldermen preside over tbs 
whole city, called the general council, who 
are elected by general ticket firoaa the city at 
large, four from eac^ municipality. Ths 
mayor has a qualified veto. There are difio- 
ent courts established throughout the city 
for the settlement of small demands for ud 
against citizens in a summary manner, sod 
which are so strikingly defectiTe as to have 
given great cause of com]||aini. Some im- 
portant changes will doubtless be attempled 
in the city charter so as to accommodais il 
to the new state of thin^ under the prescul 
constitution. The division of the municips- 
lities will, however, not be touched. It Im 
worked well in the past, and though we hsi« 
our doubts as to the propriety of divisiflsi 
and subdivisions, yet change, perhaps, if 
worse than these. A single body, as ia 
other cities, would doubtless possess nufe 
efficiency, but would be liable to more abofes. 
As the city enlarges, this subject will pre- 
sent itself more and more to the mindi of 
those intrusted with its administration. (That 
period has alxeady arrived, 1852.) 

LOUISIANA.— MxKEEaLs.— -Dr. J. Holli- 
day has made a large collection of the mio*- 
rals in the region surrounding Harrisonbai|. 
The collection is now in New-Orlean< in 
charge of J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., editot 
of the " Southern Review," which gives i 
good exposition of the mineralogy of this 
section of the state. Before his coUecUoa 
was formed, a veir limited knowledge wai 
obtained thereof For nine years past he hu 
been industriously engaged in procurinf 
every specimen he could, being anxious te 
elucidate, as far as possible, the minerals of 
the state : he has so for succeeded as to fona 
a nucleus, which every addition thereto mij 
increase its interest, and add new liiHit t» 
the mineralogy of Louisiana. As yti thm 
has been no discovery made of the precioos 
ores, though, from very credible informatiaB, 
silver has been found in the bed of a or^ 
six miles from Harrisonburg. Stone oiiil 
has been found abimdant la a certain Jocilitf* 
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n tha Geodi 
vrfaich are found u large a> the double fisl ; 
whan fractured, exposing interiull; color- 
bw* cryitaliiaLinos of a prinuii; form, au- 
■ided priimi, lenninsled by sii-«ided pyn- 
midi. ColorleBi pebbles of quartz, of tli>,' | 
na« of ■ ben'* egg, and u bidbIL aa & ahoL, 
abound in many locslitie* here. When fir^l 
taken oat of tbe water, givBs looienhat the 
■ppearance of sptirkliiig ilewdropa. There 
ia one •pecimen of the aize and form of n 
')">'" '88> perfeclly traniparenl. Thexf; 
pabbleg, no doubt, originallj poaeeised the 
pciniarj form of cryetaliialion ; but notsr, 
Oi other agenciea, have thus worn out Ihcii 
MUlea, and thaa rounded them. 

id, AgtU. — If the agate could be made by 
Brt to look as beautiful ae when immDrsed in 
limpid water, they would, indeed, be splen- 
did. Their color then bIiows to adrantagi', 
and each imperceptible line is then distinctly 
•een. Thta region is prolific in agates, (roni 
those as large as the double Ast to others na 
larger than the finger nail. The fortification 
•gales are the tnost numerous, but we have 
■eieral other yarieties. There is one which 
eipoMB on its aurfaco a noinbor of concentric 
tines parallel to each other, a number of 
which ia aeen here and there on the face of 
the agate. A second variety pieaents a 
munmillated appcaruncc— a third rescmbli'^s 
the moas agate ; this variety ha» only bcm 
fbnnd on the bar of the Ouachita, oppoaili' 
Harriaonburg. It ia imall, but a beautiful 
^em. The predominant color of our agalfa 
IS jreltow, but we find them of many olht^r . 
colors — i. t., gteen, brown, cheanut, red, 
pink, pnrple, nearly black, and a cream 
color. They are all euaceplible of s hi);h ' 

EDiLah, and specimens aro found in this loc.i- 
ty which would form handsome ornamenls. 
Si, Jaiper. — There ia a great variety uf 
jasper found in this region— 1st, dark reil - 
3d, dark brown ; 3d, jasper combined wiili 
qoartz and cacholong ; 1th, ribbon jaappr 
These are also all susceptible of a 1u;;li 
polish, and would malie very pretty oni;>- 

UA, Sardonyx.— They are found also r,„ 
tte same bar, and the only locality where i 
have met with them. A number of the spi 
ciinens that 1 have met with are very beaur 
fill. Dr. H. sent to Gen. Downa a apei 
men of sardonyx, of a crimson color, trani^- 
Incent with parallel lines of cacholong en- 
lurcting it at the top. 

6lh, Rtd Corneiuiu afaoonda on (he saini' 
b«l. In the collection n«w in New-Orleans, 
here, are many auperioi spacimena, which 



small amorphou 

&A, Oiiyi._-SeverBl specimens of tliis gem 
have been collected in the same locality. 

7lh, Foiiit Wood. — Found in great varie^ 
in the pine hills, as large as nearly a whole 
iree, and broken fragments of hickory, pinat 
wh, and other kind of woods. These petit- 
factions are all ailicioua, and auaceptible id 
1 very fine poliah, and would be adapted to 
many ornamental purpoaea ; they are at 
dilferent colora. nearly blat^ yellow, green, 
and duaky whila. 

Slh, SeUnitt is fonnd in the alhivial IbikI, 
where the pine hilt encroaches near the 
river, in small masses, which, no doubt, 
iraa detached from considerable masaea in 
the hills. 1 was informed, that, in digging 
a well in Catahoula prairie, that, twen^ 
reel below the surfece, the workmen ofi- 
■erred a large formation of the aelenite, and 
raised a mass of it weighing two hundred 
pounds. Could this not be used as a manure 1 

9(A. Feldtpar, of splendid quality, ie found 
in several different places in roanded 
masses. By the light refleeting on its ear- 
bee, it gives the appearance of burnished 

iOlh, Alitmint in great abundance. 

llrA, Meuniam Woed, of a mahogany 

ISli, CialetJeny abotmds here, of a muddy 
white color. 

131k, Encreiale abonnda here, and fre- 
quently impressions of the encrenite are 
found here upon rocka and alonea, althoagli 
a perfect encrenite has not been met with. 

lilk, Ornihtra are ftequently (bund hert 
In different locationa. 

I5th, Oolite. — Specimens of it have aUo 
been found. 

VoUo-nic iUmnarUt. — There are many evi 
ilcnces seen here of volcanic action, as mani- 
fested by the specimens of fused iron ore, 
which, whilst in a fluid state, and whan 
cooling, aand and pebbles become combined 
with it, and ia firmly adherent to the maat, 
some of whicli are very large. There an 
gcadt4 of the same mineral, that aeema la 
: have been fosed also ; and whilst in a liquid 
state, and in violent ebullition, being sn^ 
denly cooled, liaa taken the form of a gtoim. 
Being ponms, the moisture of the atma» 
Ipheneairhas oiidiied its internal sai&ea, 
' and has given rise to a deposition of a red 
and yellow oxide of the metal. Thi^ae will 
j rattle when shaken. They are seen in IM- 
' mense quantities in the western part of the 

I Another variety presents the appesmnee 
of bubbles on the surface, having snddenijr 
cooled whilst in a state of ebnlUtioii. 
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OnM qDuilitici at l><i *tone are Tonnd on 
Sicily laland, up in th« high pine hllla, dcw 
Mr Knspp'iKMdrmy I 

McitoTK aiinu* hiTC befB piekcJ ap at | 
diflerent plicea in Ihe pariah. apECimena of, 
which can be aeen m ttu collection of Doetoi . 
HollidaT. 

On disKiriKwellainlhepine hilla, andslao 
in Oatahuula prairie, beda or (nrater ■bell* 
ha*B been found twanly feci befow the *ur- 

bcs 

Two feet bolow the aurface, on the bluff 
landa of Hietly lalar>d, ii fbunil a hard pan 
of amarphoua iron ore, mingleJ with peUitea 
■boiil ail inchea thick. It ia pretty unlformlj 
diOuaod, and eonalanlljr found on digging 
ditches. 

LOUISIANA.— QtoLooriMD Htdiooni- 
rar.— I'mraiaor Korihay, whowaaoDsofiho 
|«ntlaiDBB employed, aeieral yeara ago, to 
■lake a gaologioal oiplonlioo of thia itato, 
which waa nevor publlahad, bul loat in maau- 
■oript, baa beau leoluring io Naw-Orlesna 
upon Ibe general aubjscl. We giTS the aab- 
Maooe of one of ihaae lecturet. 

The atils iireaenla but a limited geological 
flnld. It ia diTidod iiilo iha leadiDg grand 
div la bat nf tertiary, diluviHl and alluvial. The 
tertiary bed* occupy lwo.filth> of the atate, 
(a ia ahuwo upon a oharl delineated by Prof. 
Furabaj. 

"The tertiary 1 1 SI north of a waving line, 



r the 



of the NecTis), crouin^ Red River twenty 
mile* iiorlh of Alexandria, and the Ouachiia, 
ton milei north of Harriaoabarg. Ita bed* 
MDtaia coal (aluniinona brown dobI), tall, 
Iruii, ochre, gypaum and mart*. The coal 
wu iatariarlal'itlaburih ooal, and would not 
«ain|>ele with it in ninrket, but wu worth de- 
Tehiplog fur uae. in thoae porliuDaoftheatatp, 
where the bettpr coal would not bear the 
«liiea*e of trananurlaiton. It abounded in 
Banine, Nntohiluohea. Caddo and I>e Solo, and 
•II the pwiibe* ihanoe eul to ihe Ooachita 
Hirer. Sail apringi were common in Natchi- 
tochea and KapidM. and had been wroaghl in 
•krlier limea. A aaline bed seenied to uiKler- 
He ibe tertiary bed feoerally. Iron waa 
buud in greal quautiuea in moat of the lei^ 
tiarr pariahea, and ia well worth Ihe alteotioD 
ti ibuee wbo would develop the stale re- 
•vurcea. Oohre, gypntm and niarla. too, were 
fcuDil— the first m Ibe uli<re tarn, aad the 
Mher* eoeiMusiTe with the tertiary beda 
The gypaum wa* -nrj iae— eaual to any 
knuwu to eoDDerce: hmI Ihe nana very rich. 
tl Ihe regions where Ihej will be otoai 
Medetl. 

" We wen trying to control the Miaaiaaippi 
Kver, and keep him within boaod*. He ooce 
~-Urp«i the wbule alluviua. aod yearly kept 



•hlM'a ul» a* yet. W 
mm, w>1b|Ur. Wl • 



bacit— and give room to dte ttaatsbnU warn 
and ibeabraidingpoweraf increaaed cnrTefUh 
prod need by leveeing. 

"The river did not riae higher now ihaa 
before levee* were used. Tbu be proveda 
priori, and then ttlnatrated bj hietmy and ob> 
•ervation: but the most powerfbl pimf ad- 
duced wai, that ibere were many allimal 
bank I higher than our preaeot higheatwatni, 
nod the levee* do not differ in average twiriil 
for SOO milea op the river. Of coorae, the 
river wu once high eDOQgh to depoiit die 
biglieat alluvial gronnda. Tberefore. leieea, 
by confining the water, enabled itie river to 
keep open ita own channel. Nothing eUe 
kepi open auch a chaniiel, 100 feet deep.les 
mile* above ibe 8. W. Paaa, bat the abtaavs 
force, and notbing elae o^uld keep the ban 
aa ihey are. fifteen to eigfaleen feet. Dirids 
the river by outiela, ana joo divide Ihe chan- 
nel-making power — you weaken the attack 
upon the baia at Ihe monlh, bik] deatroy the 
nvsr'a navigability. The river belonged to 
the commerce of the vallej, not to LoniiiaBl. 
Have a care what eiperioMmta you Ii^— fcl, 
once diviiled, you never eoold reatore ii to in 
channel." 

LOUISIANA HI8T0E10AL BOCIETY.- 
FoRiio:! DocnaiKT* aan Bzcobdb KiLiint 
TO THa HiiTOiT or LoDiBiaxa. — Bevonl ysan 
ago there wsi formed in New-Orteana a Sn- 
eiety. of which Judge Martia waa made tba 
PreiidenI, succeeded by Judge Bnllard, b 
the preaervalioo of the materul of the *tale'l 
bislory. The editor of the Review, ai aeat- 
tary of the auociution, baa collected aoB* 
manuicript* iind booka, which are in hia pa* 
ieaaion, arid ha* received frttiD Jobn Ferkinii 
Eaq^., two iplondidly bound volusie*, of Bv* 
or *ii buodred pagea each, of tranecHpta &oD 
ihe recorda of the French colonial oEGcei tf 
Paria. 

Mr. Perkina, having vidted Europe for Im 
health, aikd lieing one of the moet acnve mem' 
ben of the Society, a* well a* oneof oDrnwat 
a*limable citliena, received Ihe appointmfSI 
of agent, with full ^weia to collect whal- 
ever be regarded a* important tu ibe pmpM 
knowledge of our hialory in Bnglaod. France, 
or Spain. His eicelleocy. Gov. Jobnaon, ms 
pteaaed Io make him. offidatty, and bv Irtttf, 
a similar reqneat. With tbeae he ha* COB^ 
plird in a apirit and manner at once credit- 
able to hi* patriotiam, public zeal and litrruy 
aymivthiea, and al great pwcmnlary coat i^ 
sacrificea Io hiraaelf. 

The material incloded in tbe two volomca 
received, enibraeea a sammarr or indei of al 
French docomeni* relatiBg to Lnoisiana. tnm 
the eartieal epoch to the year 1S03, whrs tba 
traufer waa made to tba Ooit^ Statea. Ur. 
E. J. Fiintall had preriooalj made some rt- 
(etencea to maDT of theae paper*, aod Mr. 
UagDP. of New-Qrieaoa, had copied sine 
. , . , . .. ^ 



tl (reaMi hanlred page*, wl 

1 fanW kntaW^ariw 



• W iMtHalHala 
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O^arrfi in the prepanlioD at bit hiilorr or 
the ■tale. 

Searchc* are eisD now being proieculed 
iu Spain, nnder an appropriation made by □■ 
of tbres Ibouund dotlan,aDd although mucb 
hai come to light, nooe of Ihe matarial bat 
jet reached the itate. 

Mr. Perkina coDcIddnbiB letter to Oovernnr 
Johnna, which will be laid before Ihe legia- 
lalore, nrilb the following 



. .1,000] 



■I Library, Ras Rteit- 
.rcbim ortiie kingdom . 



pn(e«=l 7,00(1 pifei 

19,000 " 
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"AccbiTHortbeContdes .... 

"MlBMryurWar 

" MlalitrT or Foreign AflUn... 



docDmeDta; 3, the coat of the paper: 3, thi 
■election and reviaion and general rtuperin 
tendence of (he work. The coil of copyinj 
may be rated Hi ten centi iha page. Thia ii 
what New-VorkBDdMsiuchuHtt* paid. Tht 
paper of tbe kind required to copy do wil 
coat abunl thirty fraoo the thnaaaod pagi 
For 60,1)00 pacei, aay fniTD (300 to (eOO. . 
to the uUry oT the person wbo ehall compile 
tbe papera and direoi the copyiita, it 
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higher opinion of Ihoie who firat aeltled in 

Louifiana. They were, like all other colo> 

nista, influenced by Taried motive*, but • 

penttat of the report* made to the Hom* 

Government *bow* that they carried witk 

Ihem into the foreat* much of the romantie 

entbuaiaam for liberty that baa aiace charBO- 

lerized the French nation. They appear to 

have been kind and jutl in tbair dealing* 

witblhenulivea. Weread nowhereof cru^ 

ly. Tbey coaciliated when it waa pu**ibla, 

*Dd ibeir prietta met with a ■acceaa acarceJj' 

"-iialed in any other part of America. 

With the hope Ibat yon will deem it ooif 

itent with your dni^ to tdvite an appropri- 

on by the appruacbing aaiembly, for aecor- 

ing the hi*loricBl matenal* referred to, 

I am, with great reapect, 

John Fisiiia, Jft. 
(Ste Netn-OrleoMt.) 

LOUISIANA..— WiLiWATiHiHTiia Low- 

inD* or Louiaim.— Prafe8*or Rid dell, of 

tbe United aiatet Branch Mint al New-Or- 

leaoa, made the following eiperimenia and 

refleclion*. in relation to tbe aubjecl before 

The well from which the water exain> 

waa drawn, wi* aitualed al No. 328 

_p-Btreel, and ten feet in depth, lined witb 

The reanit of an experiment on the 3Sd of 
eptember, waa, that by evaporation, a yield 
lat obtained of one part of aolid reiidue to 
,S00 of water by weighL 
The reaull of an eiperiment from tbeaama 
the 29tb of December, yielded on* 
■olid to 1,094 of wBler. . 



well. 



depen 



tbe individiiBl. It ia difficalt 



*enn - . ^''* ""i^u" w"* ■"■ olive-colored powder 

1600. Aa or.hBrpta.te.nearljono-(bar(h appearing 10 

'^"'""' beiorEsnic and organized matter, *uch a* the 

*porule* or germa of aign (planU like fn« 

•pitlle), microaoopio animalcule*, and their 



I and the merit of , 



laaign a 



The labor of tecarii 

willreqaire lwoyeBr»,r r ■■ , 

bandred page* a day ia all that can be relied '""'"K 
npon, and it ia proper to allow for many de- 8«"le^, 
laya. The above oatimalo auppoaei that Ibe "■'"'' = 
■lat« wonld deaire copiei of every document ""o' " 
touching it* biatory. There are. howevi 
maDyoftbetenaiinportaat. Sbouldaac" 
be made, tboie of real valoe would _. . ._ 
ceed 33,000 pagea. 

The peraon comtnitaioned to anperintend 
thi* compilation ihoold receive bia ioilnic- 
tion* froin tbe Elistorical Si . . 
Iu* commiiaiou tigned by ibe Gov 
wonld then have every facility e] 

1 need Dot dwell upon the importance of lab hi 
■ecuringat once tbe docnmenla I have aketch- " 
ed. Their pusaeaaion, in a degree involve* ' 
tbe honor of the tlate. Thoy are rich in 
material, and will fully repay inveBtiiattan. j i 
No one cao ri*e Inim their *tud; wiuwnt a | : 



a and baaea, which may be ro> 
e mineral impuritiea of tba 
ionic acid, muriatio acid, lime. 



eae varioua ingredient* maybe aup- 
ion poBsd to conatitnte the following aaline aub- 
BZ- ataneaa: bi^carbonaleoriime, bi-carbonate of 



3t adapted for waahing in 



488 LAinw. — FUBuc laitm of mrnvD wnrta. 

babls, maj bs got rid of by Tcry carefol i eDongb tbat a maaterlv, practical miod fb^ 

filtering." ai.hcd tho idea. 

"If aboltle of crada water be corked up, Before proceeJfng farther, we beg Id (bow 
the proceia oC putrefactiaa ciMnmeitcea in a | tbe conruaion which iDa*t have exiiled in 
fcw vreeka; after which, when ancnrked, it . land titlea DDder Che old method of nrrey- 
eihalea a fetid and peculiar odor." ing, lo anil government acrip boldera or 

We have long wondei-ed tbat among the , bnunt; claimKnts. The caae of Virgioia ii 
manj wealthy plantera whoao fortanea are illr " "' —,-.-..- .■ -. 

rtaked in the litwlaoda, thei ' ■ - "''- ' ' 
Tidual in th 

water after 

•o aiicceaarully tested ia Alabama and other , tu the ordeii of OoDgrea*. and the other under 
parts of tbe Unkm. Ihe eiclailve conln)] of her own atale w- 

Tbe belief ia itiduced, by tbe contlgaily to Ihorit;. To botb she promiaed landa. Coa- 
bighlaoda of thii atrip of Tallej, having for greu engaged likewiae Co thuie who aemd 
400 milei an average width of about thirty, I during the war. Hence, that portiou of ika 
that good water can be procured at a very Virginia truepi on the EODtinental eataUiA- 
moderate dapth. Tba billa boanding the .meat became entitled to donble boantin. Bj 
' ' «ipiloua, and in height vary- , deedoF 1784, ceding tbe north- weat territoij, 



e iiiwianoB, mere is noi an idui- wnicn enanieo oer 10 maKO jiDcraj previaioo 
ii entire diaCricC who bai had tbe For her troopa in the SevolmioDary War. Of 
D trj iheeiperimenC ofboring for I iheae, ahe had two separaCo and diatinet 
tbe Arleaian plan that baa been ' clauea — one in tbe conliuealAl line, aufajrct 



ing from eiglilv to two hundred feel : thoae oo ^ Virginia reaerved a diatrict in Obio, coatam- 
dle left, iheblnffa of Miaaiaai;>pi, are familiar iog upwarda (if 4,000,000 acre*, to aatitfv the 
to all onr readen. while tbe right ia bounded claima for which ihe waa liable. Theae Wa 



lurae with the high pine hill were aarveyeil at random, ao aa to iikdoda 
region of tbe Ouachita, being a contmnaCioD the beat for each holder. Fre<)uenllj At 
of the amaller rangsa of mounCaiTia in the lines crooeil. and returna were made in fanr 
weatern and lOUtlierD porlioua of Arkanto*. of two or more contlicliDe parties for the 

This range of hiila is compoaed of immense «•""" 'oW. This created liugaUon, which bai 
bedi of freestone, and abound, in springs of cominuBd for half a century to jeopard the 
water equal to any in tbe world— the i«i«r. proparlj of thoaianda, and inflict eoonnoB 
*oiri that feed those springs, we doubt not, «*"■ The investigatwa of each case invd.sd 
having iheir hundred sTiools apreading in all tboactaof Virginia. theregoUnly of the orig* 
directions, seeking the luweallevel, might be ™ olaim aod mrnr, "nd of all aobeeqawl 
tapped by tho proseas angge.ted— the proa- . "'I" ™lL''8'"' ""•''»"'*?"<"•■. S""^" ■«• 
p^ of suoceas is we thinTt certain and we ! P^^- "i'fficall lo make af^er a long miemL 
■re satisfied that an eSbrl woald well repay I »*» identity of boaodaHea had to appear ■• 
the enlerprise of him who first attempts the , J*""'- Thu oonld not alwaya bo esubliibed 
•sperimentinlhelowIuidaofLoniaiBOB. by Che plat and fieldDotaa. Oral tesuona* 

. bad CO be invoked to show tbe beginning bdI 

LANDS.— PUBLIC LANDS OF UNITED , ""A' of e«h survey. Who does not aee tba 

STATES OaCANiZsTioH and Hisioht or andleas oonfuaion and iMtard of ifaia stale a 

TB« Lino Orsica—ViLoa or Liana Sold— "''■W*' It waa afbrtnoalo aogg— ■ --^ 

. 'ledtothen -"'- ■"■ " ^ 



BlOHTa 



TO PnacHiasBB-CoaT or IM . Congress on the land ayst. 
— Aaa* or lui Lxvd. ST*Tia, I !»"''• f "^jch are ao widol; 
BtKiiNiNO — Pni-aMPTJON kiiowlodged. We wiJI bnet 



Etc. — The General Land Offiue, aa a bureau . Bey that a diatrict ia owned by tbe eont» 
of tbe Treasury Deparlmenl, ia more eiten- ' meni, to be snrveyed and aold. It n dividsd 
nve and complex in its details than any other j bj; a Dterjdian line, running north and south, 
Bt Waahingloo. A late report from the Cum- with base lines east and w«t. OoeacfaoTliie 



minioner, published by order of Congress. ' latter, mngea, ux miles wide, pars 

bis inst MNn received. On examination, the meridian, are thrown, and cbeckM attna 

bigbly interesting tiu^ appear, and we pro- , same distance, farming towndiipa of thirty 

Cae Cu aid in spreading them more generally . >ii sections of S40 acrea, or a square bujs^ 
fbrs the people. A gtanceat the machinery I numbered from tbe nortfa.«aBt comer bact 
of the system may be proper, if ouly Co im- ward and forward. Theae are snbdiiidad 

eesB the reader with a fslr conception of into halves, quartera, eighths and siiteenChii 
e wisdom and labor which coulrived and , subject to private entry, after having beaa 
MstaiiiB it ' offered at public sale, without oommaodinf 

Whether Mr. Crawford, Secretary of Ihe ' t1 S3 per acre, tbe mmimnm price, rnr- 
Treasury from IS17 to 1095, or some other ! chasers obtain BovemmenC titles deaigcalaa 
4isttngulahed adviier of Cougreaa. firat re- i Che entire aection. Ihe half qaarln, tw 
Commendad the public lands to belaid off 'quarter, or bslf-or-the-balf-qnarter, nsgisl 
on the present plan, we have no evidence al from 640, 350, 160, SO to 40 acres, as ft« 
band to joatif; an award of erodh. It is ', saao n^ ba. TU* b tho ibnn in wticb £ 
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TiaioDti are expresBed, TsiTing to auit the 
oompaM for the lot selected. At the enter- 
ing, certificates are issued by the receiver for 
the proper qnantities, and duplicates regis- 
torea in the office. Maps, on a scale of one 
mile to tbe square inch, are asnally kept, on 
which, as tales take place, a mark signifies 
the fact. The vacant lands are thus repre- 
sented. Persons wishing theinfornaation can 
obtain it from the maps; or, if they prefer, 
H plat of any township, dnly scored, will be 
prepared instantly, and sold for a small fee, 
lay fifty cents or a dollar to the clerk in 
charge. 

The land office papers are truly volumi- 
nous. Some idea may be formed from the 
report of the Commissioner in 1840, when 
the number of certificates had reached 810,- 
667. Offices in three states had returned over 
100.000; viz., Indiana, 152,655; Illinois, 
132,890 ; and Alabama, 114,802. On each of 
these, a patent had to be issued at Washing- 
ton, with the signature of the President. 
There was great justice in the relief afforded 
by Congress to General Jackson and his sue- 
o«s9orB, by deputing another to sign patents. 
The returns from receivers, annually, are 
about four hundred to be adjusted. In addi- 
tion to the space occupied on the books by 
every certificate and map of sale, and the 
business entries, each patent is recorded at 
large. All these duties form only a part of 
the work. 

The correspondence of tbe land office, of 
"whatevor description, is copied on the books. 



Instructions to registers, receivers, deputy 
surveyors, and all the agents employed, aro 
likewise preserved in duplicate. In ten thou* 
sand controversies between claimants, the 
Commissioner has to decide, and often on the 
advice of the Attorney-General, to whom tbe 
facts are submitted m writing. Tbe arg» 
ments fur and against each pretension are 
spread out freely. Whoever will examine the 
many volumes printed on this subject, will 
see the propriety and extent of the practice. 
They serve as guides in similar cases, and 
furnish the law of each appeal. In thif 
branch of its functiont, the land office la 
something more than a routine of mechanical 
labor. A degree of intelligence is required 
equal to that of any bureau at Washington 
second to the heads of department. In proof, 
we refer to the 2,537 entries which have 
been confirmed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Attorney-General and Commissioner, 
under the act of 1846, respecting contro* 
verted claims. The aggregate thus adjusted 
was 332,870 acres, of whicli the largest pro- 
portion is in Louisiana ; say 525 pre-emption 
entries, embracing 80,080 acres. The next 
from Missouri, 492 entries, and 61,450 acres. 
In Mississippi, 242 pre-emption entries em- 
braced 20,600 acres, and 473 private entries 
about 44,560 acres. In the nine other statea 
litigating, the quantity was much less. 

Having viewed the machinery of the land 
office in defining the public domain, granting 
title and preserving the evidence, we pro^ 
ceed to facts more statistical. 



BECBIPT8 AT THB TBEASURT — VALUE OP PUBLIC LANDS SOLD FBOM 1833 TO 1840. 



StetM Aod TcnitoriM IHO 

Obio $099486. 

Indiana 69S59S. 

Illinois 450942. 

Missovrt 996599. 

Alabama 565818. 

MiniMippI 1531390 

LoQisiana 111809. 

Micbtgan 563,964. 

Arkansas 59394. 

WiMonsfn — 

Iowa — 

Florida 14963. 



1834 

$600561 . 
.842170. 
.439613.. 
.390978. . 
1444299.. 
1470323. 
KHHIS. 
.643,896 
.213090. 



18S5 

.$896934 

.9075571. 

.9604698. 

.898191. 

.1985449. 

.3835625. 

..407445. 

.9271575. 

.787927. 

..316709. 



18M 

$1663116. 
.4061499. 

.4000294. 

.2071204. 
. .9377573. 

.9531982. 
.1099323. 
..5241298 

.1204544 
...808939. 



183Y 

•95tK)0e4. 
.1564653. 
.1966118. 
..830095. 

.477919. 
.320660. 

.288699. 
..969071. 
.353063 
..929479. 



.48364 60455.... 108839... 125907 



INS 

$308945. 
.753419. 
.987170. 
.642087. 
. .904935. 

.339000. 

.216330. 
.121929. 
..197587. 
.109416. 
..343664. 
.. 86018. 



18S9 

.$315559 
.778998 
.1445766 
.1304718. 
..159798 
...99284 
.822060 
. . 175008. 
.188710 
.819909. 
..373180. 
...70660 



1840 

..$27146 

..114157 

..387304 

.587159 

...43443 

...18395 

.189875 

. .94340 

.113199 

.197197 

..590798 

...29191 



Total 

45017544 
.10878966 
.1158120$ 
.6880680 
..795140$ 
.10068978 
.3240300 
.10010245 
.3110377 
.9405044 
..13070a 
...51640$ 



Total 4979384. .6099981 .15999804. .95167833. .7007528. .4805504. 0404500. .9902909. .7390974$ 



This table is derived from the report of 
Mr. Whitcomb in 1840, and introduced to 
show the rise in three years from 95,000,000 
to $25,000,000 in sales under the paper sys- 
tem, and the sudden decline of $18,000,000 
after the specie circular of President Jackson 
in 1836. It is given as a record of the times. 
Previous to 1833, the sales were compara- 
tively small. From a Senate report in 1832, 
"we learn that the sales for 1828 amounted to 
tl,108,30B; in 1829, $1,517,175; in 1830, 
$2,329,35f^, and in 1831, $3,000,000. That 
^e sales never exceeded the latter sum in 
any one year is proved by the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1831, in 



which he iays :— " The receipts from the 
public lands daring the present year, it will 
be perceived, have likewise exceeded the es- 
timates, and, indeed, have gone beyond any 
former example.'* How rapidly this column 
ascended within the next five years, and thea 
gradually tank below its ancient level !— A 
striking illustration of the agency of banks in 
expanaing and contracting the businesa of 
the country. 

GranU to the iSte/e«.— Withont ezpresainf 
an opinion on the power of the government 
to apply the public lands to other than n^ 
tional objects, we annex a atalement from 
official sources : 
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LANDS. — ^PUBUO LANDS OF UNITKD STATB8. 



VHOLI QUAHTITT OF LXND8 OBANTBD TO THB STATES AJTV TBBBITOBIIS. 



Bteteauid 

T«mtori«« 



CoIlCffMUd 

AflwUmiM 



Intenwl SmUoT ABOMtal$l» 

Impcowmaiita GovMnunnt SaliiMC l€tk S«etiaai Total par acre. 

Ohio 69,120 1,050,287 — 23,680 678,576 1,832,663. ...41,278,318 

Indiana 46,080 783,209 2,560 23,040 556,184 1,411,073 1,763,841 

niinols 46,080 689,085 2,560 121,629 977,477 1,836,751 2,295,938 

Missoari 46,080 500,000 2,449 46,080.... 1,086,639 1,681,948 2,101,560 

Alabama 46,560 500,000 1,620 23,040 722,190 1,293,410 1,616,742 

Missisaippi 46,080 500,000 1,280 — 635,884 1,183,244 1,479,055 

Louisiana 46,080 500,000 — — 873.978 1,420,053 1,775,066 

Michigan 46,080 500,000 13,200 46,080 543,803 1,149,353 1,436,566 

Arkansas 46,080 500,000 10,600 46,080 950,258 1,553,018 1,941,972 

Florida 46,080 500,000 1,120 — 8n,484 1,434,684 1,780,855 

Wisconsin 46,080 171,200 — — ...*1,310,424 1,527,704 1,909,630 

Iowa 46.080 500,000 640 — 469,832 1,016,522 1,270.610 



Total 576,480. . . . 6,693,781 36,029 329,629. . . . 9,682,814 17,318,623 21,648,279 

* The 16th section for Wisconsin and Iowa estimated according to the area of those Mates. 



Relief to Pureheuert. — While tracing the 
action of Congreas in behalf of the states, we 
notice, thai for the relief of indi vidaals who had 
become indebted to the goTernment for lands 
previaas to 1820, the minimam price was 
f 2, and large sales had been made over that 
■am, even to $50 and $70 per acre, on credit, 
after a trifling cash instalment. In this year, 



however, the price was reduced to $1 25, it 
which it has since remained. Debtors saw 
their condition, and asked relief, which was 
granted by sundry acts of Congresa to 1832. 
They were permitted to relinquiah the lands 
pnrchased, and receive back their boodi, 
upon forfeiting what they^had already paid to 
government. 



TABLB SHOWIIfe THE QUANTITY BBLIITQUISHED, AMOUKT OF PUBCHA8B MORBT, AHOXJirT ABATBO BT 

OOTBBNMBNT, AND AMOUNT FOBPBITBD BT PUBCHASBBS. 



▲bated by 

GOTVnUIMBt 



FflfMallf 



AerM Originil porehaM 

nUaqniihad iDOB«y. 

Ohio 432,954 $1,038,932 ;.. $1,155,128 |6ft M 

Indiana 704,315 1,437,465 823,108 2,480 21 

Illinois 697,334 1,401,512 603,288 3,968 8$ 

Missouri 709,346 2,004,698 1,256,206 818 41 

Alabama 1,842,535 8,649,400 8,020,297 7.M1 61 

Mississippi 188,990 377,980 298,081 1,436 25 

Louisiana 1,898 3,797 18,407 — 

Michigan 25,196 79,844 59,509 - 



Total 4,602,573 14,983,631 12,334,086 . 



>••••• . 



15,633 16 



From thia showing, the ffovenHnent was 
Tery little profited by the forfeitures. The 
lands relinquished, (4,506,418 acres,) at $1 
85, would yield 5,633.022, which wonld be 
■o much refunded. Whatever the loss, it 
was better that the government should bear 
it than individuals, who would have been de- 
ceived by the transaction. The cash system 
having been adopted since 1820, there has 
been no other occasions for appeals to Con- 
grest to rescind contracts for land. 

Cost of the Public Lands. ^The Register of 
the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of 
Congresa, reported the following in 1832 : 

Paymaat on account of the purchase of Louisi- 
ana:— 

Principal $14,984,872 28 

Interest on $11,250,000. . 8,529,353 43 

33,514,225 71 

Payment on account of the purchase of Florida:— 

Principal $4,985,599 82 

Interest to 30th Septem- 

Uber, 1831 1,965,416 67 

$6,251,016 49 

Payment of compact with Georgia .... 1,005,484 06 

PayroemoTYaaooclaimanu 1,830,808 04 

Payment of contracts with the several 
Indian thlxes, (aU expehaes on ac- 
count of Indians^ 11,852»182 56 



Payment of commissioners, clerks, and 
other officers, employed by the 
United States for the management 
and sale of the western domain 3,563,834 S4 

$48j07T,551 « 



Amount of money received at the 
Treasury as the proceeds of public 
landa, to 30th September, 1831 $37,272,713 U 

Since 1832, several treaties have beet 
made with the Indiana, for the extinguish- 
ment of their title, the cost of which we have 
not the means of ascertaining. But, wiihia 
the last sixteen years, the expenditures of the 
government have been about $30,000 000, oi 
account of public lands; and their whole cost, 
np to 1848, as stated in CongrvM by Gov. 
Brown, of Mississippi, was $77,130,498. 
We have seen nothing oflkial on the sobjed 
later than 1832, as onoted. The wbote 
amount received for aates to 1848, Is |130,- 
280,156, leaving a clear gab to the jrovera- 
ment of $53,149,428, according to Got. B^ 
who, no doubt, had proper data. The laadi 
unsold, to which the Indian title has beei 
extinguished, amonnt to 242,342,802 aam 
By a table from the commissioner, showisf 
the area of the states holding publie lands, n 
will ba seen that the govamment baa abeat 
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800.000.000 acres angorveyed in the north- 
weat territory. 

8aUs of Lands in 1846 and 1847.— Merely 
to post up, we annex a table showing the re- 
ceipts at the treasory for lands sold m 1846, 



and in the three first qaarters of 1847, toge- 
ther with the amount of incidental expensea 
in each state, where offices are open, tor tbo 
same period. 



VKITZD 8TATX8 LAND OFFICI 8ALX8, ITC. 

IMS 8 qi«- 1847 Exp*! 

Ohio $150,827 $107,081 $12,042 

Indiana 127,59« 198,182 23,032 

Illinois 348,650 410,22« 53,391 

MiMOori 181,142 240,213 20,859 

Alabama 104,106 127,042 21,743 

Missisaippi 47,907 26,994 16,882 

Louisiana 61,221 69,932 19,178 

Michigan 88,593 47,202 10,640 

Arkansas 17,748 92,560 20,040 

Florida 44,317...; 24,735 10,170 

Iowa 284,897 298,311 27,562 

Wisconsin Territory 799,861 600,224 41,920 



Total 42,405,871 



As to the incidental expenses stated in the 
report, we are at a loss to comectare the 
items which constitute them. We presume 
that registers, receivers^ and agents, to whom 
a fixed compensation is allowed, are not em- 
braced, but that surveys, and other objects 
which necessarily involve an expenditure, 
form the basis. The footing up shows a frac- 
tion over five per cent, on $2,904,637, the 
sross amount ot purchase money in 1846. Of 
tnis sum, $2,713,648 was paid in cash, $20,- 
816 in treasury notes, $300 in forfeited land- 
■tock, $19,460 in military scrip, and $150,412 
in Choctaw certificates^in all, $290,988, 
which, with expenses deducted, left the 
balance paid into the treasury. 

For three quarters of 1847, as stated, the 
receipts were nearly equal to the whole of 



.... $2,337,684 $287,565 



1846. If the last quarter was in proportion, 
the receipts for 1847 &U very little short of 
$3,000,000 — an* average requiring forty*threa 
years to make the sum total received by the 
government. Bv reference to a preceding 
table of sales, from 1833 to 1839, inclusive, 
it will appear that in those seven years the 
sum of $70,017,547 accrued to the treasury 
from the public lands — more than half the 
whole amount since the origin of the govern* 
ment. 

Area of the Land Siateg. — In the table fur- 
nished by the commissioner, is an estimate of 
the area of the states and territories contain- 
ing public lands, the quantity surveyed, that 
in process of survey, and the number of acres 
not yet surveyed, or put under contract. 



PUBLIC LAKDS BIMAXHINO IN TBX STATXS. 

Entir* An* Sarrayvd 

Ohio acres, 25,361,598 25,361,593 

Indiana « 23,411,431 23,411,431 

Michigan " 

Iowa " 

Wisconsin " 

Illinois " 

Mi8«)uri " 

Arkansas " 

Mississippi " 

Louisiana " 

Alabama '• 

Florida " 

N. W. Territory east of the Roclcy Moun- j 

tains and west of Miss. River, exclu- > 

sive of ceded lands in Iowa ) 

N. W. Territory, west of the Rocky 

Mountains 

Emigrant Indian lands west of Missis- ' 

■ippi and Arkansas 



IsVRMMi 

ofSorray 



88,426,294 27,697,906 300,000 10,428,388 

16,913,972 12,603,351 1,730,000 2,380,621 

47,175,292 12,455,825 1,500,000 33,219,467 

35,235,209 35,235,209 — — 

43,169,028 39,838,171 650,000 2,680,857 

83,086,548 31,565,906 1/M)0,000 880,64$ 

30,153,054 30,153,054 — — 

28,297,602 19,906,897 325,000 8,065,709 

82,499,872 32,465,746 — 34,126 

34,428,055 18,106,045 1,650,000 19,667,010 



K 



« 



il 



478,549,706. 

218,536,320. 
^132,295,680. 



.478,549,706 

.218,536,320 
.132,295,68$ 



Connected with this snbject, it may be 
curious to pursue the calculation. Estimate 
the vacant lands to which the title of the go- 
vernment is complete at 240,000,000, and the 
domain north-west, more or less incumbered 
by the Indian tribes, at 800,000,000, and the 
aggregate is 1,040,000,000 acres, which, at 
fifty cents per acre, woold yield five hundred 



and twenty millions of dollars to the treasnrr! 
Add New-Mexiro, say 500 miles in length, 
and 200 in width, the area will be 100,000 
souare miles, or 64,000,000 acres ; and Califor- 
nia, 600 miles long and 300 wide, will amount 
to 180,000 square miles, or 115.000.000 
acres— both tosether about 180,000,000. Snp- 
poae the whole populatioii of the United 
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Sutei, 20.000,000, ware dettitato of land, 
tb« ^overumMit could Mpply each bimi, wo- 
■itfit lid cbild, white and black, with lixty 
acr<<« of th«9 public domain. Bedoeed into 
tattiW'itiu of five pernons, tha share would be 
300 (K:rK« to each bead of a family, — enough, 
with diliiEf«9rit cultivation, to produce ample 
support. Thiii, however, it a mere specula- 
tivo view, without any digpositiun to forward 
a grnot on » uch a •cale ; yet we believe that 
the mora libenillv government aot« in behalf 
of nettlen, the happitieM of the people and 
the pmiperity of the Repablic will be in- 
createrl. It may be urged agaioat too free a 
u»o of the public Undt, that they should be 
retained for emergencies, so that the govern- 
ment may establish a sufficient credit on this 
•ecurity, should occasion reqoire a loan, 
especially if revenue from imports be cut off 
by a war with European powers. This nc- 
oes«ity can nevor oriso. In case of war, the 
people will cheerfully •ubmit to taxation in 
any form to sustain our flag ; and such are 
the tdniltted resources of the country, and 
willingness to contribute, that government 
bondi will be at par value in all parta of the 
world. 

Besides, the sooner government can dis- 
pose of its lauds the better for all parties. So 
long as they remain a subject of political dis- 
onsslon, the imblio mind will be influenced 
by appeulH alike unworthy a high standard of 
•tatesmanship, or of au intelligout constitu- 
ency. It U right that every man who desires 
•bonld have a domicile ;— and we go farther 
in public policy — that domicile, with acres 
ennngh for industry to live upon, should be 
inalienable. Th>« best hold fovemment can 
havct upon the atTections of the citizen is re- 
eiprt>city of interest ; the one rewarding with 
kiudneu th«» saorificos which the public ser- 
Tice mav at any time demand, and the other 
perfhrmnig with alacrity, because, if disabled 
or slain, provision will Be made fur his relief, 
•r ibr those dear to him. In this spirit of 
■lutQal oMigalkui the Repablie has its safest 
guarantee. 

Jhrt^m^iom Rightt, — The eommissioaer 
advises a course toward aetoal settlers ia 
which wa fully concor^— the law to be so 
iRodified as to embrace every fiunily who 
«My. ia good £sitb, seek a bome on the pab- 
Uc laudi, whether surveyed or not, provided 
the ladiaa title has been extinguished. We 
caam>t tiud better expression than the roanoa 
Isgoftba Report* p. *>9: 

^ A ^icy t^^ liberal towarOs a T«^nr 1uf« (lass 
ef «>ur leaow-oui«tf Its caauoc Ool to prvdocv tli« bdomC 
W«f«Acua nrimlu. It wtU t^'^Littir Ue wuI^iMat 
aad iaipf^»v«qMBi ^ tW frvocier p«rtx«>afs of t^ 
mMry. rata* a^ a aara\ nc« oC^eckwuoiisaseB Ibr 
m pvour^ftMu scaiaM t{i» •acteacaamiei vf war 
M«XK.sa aitel la^MA att^a^vM. aigff4 ia<Ma tte 
iiM«M vf impc^vvsii ia*ur c^ttOxuna la mav re- 
'^ »<^ a^w «U. U> •^httral* f aeir ctiibttval sal 
Faftrtoctc frsa('.«rsta«B wita 



thslr hard-eaiasd taapveivemBata, bybeinf brooflt 
into competition with a more wealthy daiw of cfli- 
leas ai the laad sates.** 

GradMoiiatt of Prue. — ^The Tiews oC tki 
commissioner on this bead are aoimd and sx* 
pe4 ient, viz. : that the refuse lands, for many 
years culled over, should be reduced in price 
so as to 6nd sale, thereby aiding the trea^aiy, 
and relieving it proportionably from intereit 
on loans ; and also to enable the atates within 
which the lands lie to impose the Becesaiy 
tax to which other lands ^jre subject, after 
five years, from sale. 

War Bountiet. — Any Direction to graoti of 
land to the soldiers who fought onr battles, 
should rest for validity on some ground other 
than loss of revenne. With a national do- 
main exceeding ten hondred milliona of acres, 
the quantity, even a section to each man, 
would be a trifle. Bajr that 40,000 soldien 
were in Mexico at different stages of the war, 
all entitled to 160 acres, the aggregate woald 
be only 6,400.000 acres — scarcely to be felt 
in the adminbtration of this interest, ir al- 
io wed half a section, (320 acres,) the rewlt 
would be twice, and if a section, (640 bck*,) 
four rimes the quanUty, — total, 25,600,000 
acres. This may appear extravagant, and, 
compared with former legislation, is some- 
what startling. If soldiers would settle upoa 
their bounty lands, and thereby reap the 
full benefit, we should defend the liberality 
we have suggested ; but as nine-tenths barto 
off their scrip for a trifle, from 25 to 40 ceoli 
per acre, merely serving as prey to specals* 
tors, without any solid advantage to them- 
selves, we cannot jusdy advocate such so ap- 
propriation by (Congress. A direct pecuaiarj 
grant, which shall produce to the holder par 
value in any market, is preferable, and eo- 
vernment stock would be laudably issued ur 
this object. 

The bounty lands sranted by Congress to 
soldiers of the Revolution and the Var of 
1812, in lieu of money, amounted in thesg- 
gre|*ate to 9.750.000 aorea. 

Mimerml Lamis^^-^Tbe report hiclodes mosk 
inlbrasadon from Lake Superior, and &aa 
Wisconsin and Iowa, respecting ores oo liv 
public lands. Dr. Jackson, a learned geob- 
gist, has explored the Lake region with ft 
safficient corps, and, in ■mw-ting ap his dit' 
covertes» saja: 

"Wo 



•aiaihi 
world. * * • • • • 

^ With Nfsri t» Ike jsuiaaiiau ft wm rcnaia!* 
bo coasidsrnl a liberal aad •aAffassas^ peiirf m n- 
plorr eaeH b«w reirwa. aad to \aj 5«A>re '.ite pCLc 
a cas accoant sf «aai laaF b* esfs LSidL m. ta« iwki 
aad tail. TiK svoleawat of tke eocBaT ^^ «i 
tioB ftuM XBM9 yo p a t uas wsCrfiefSk 

viU b« 



2rn.'t«^Ui«» «)f >««ac4 fcr iasJat»«« 
iNy %4 liai ia«^ Mi» JM toMitria <fei 
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Wbile so manyftrtfle lands offer their attractions 
fllMwhere.'* 

Dr. Owen, U. S. Geologist for WiscoDaio 
and Iowa, famUhed an interesting narrative 



of his labors, from which we shoald be 
glad to extract passages if the limits of this 
article were not already too extended.— 
(1848.) 



ITNITBD 8TATB8 PITBLIC LANDS, 1851. 

Tbe A>UowiDg uble shows the area of each state and territory wherein the land ofllce is operating, with 
the amonnt of its surveys and the work yet to be done : 

Sanwytd Vmamnd 



Atmm of th« gtalM 

■qoMvoiUM Aent 

Ohio 39,1»4 

Indiana 33,809 

Illinois 55,405 

Missouri 07,380 

Alabaraa 50,043 32,027,490 

Mississippi 37,337 23,895,628. 



to S«pt«mb«r to 
1860 



to S«pUi&tor 80 
1850 



««,576,960 16,770,984 None. 

21,637,760 21,488,658 None. 

35,459,200 35,455,469 3,731 

43,123,200 42,613;273 509,927 

31,993,813 33,077 

23,895,038 None. 



Louisiana 46,431 29,715,840 19,152;598 10,563,317 

Michigan 56,943 35,995,520 30,629,076 5,866,444 

Arkansas 52,193 33,406,720 33,201,425 205,295 

Wisconsin 53,924 34,511,360 16,169,498 18,341,862 



Iowa 50,914 32,584,960 19,196,106. 

Florida 50,268 87,931,520 21,907,814. 

Minnesota Territory. 88,000 53,120,000 237,227. 

N. West Territory 587,564 876,040,960 — 

Nebraska 136,700 87,488,000 — 

Indiana 137,171 119,789,440 — 

New-Mexico 210,744 184,870,160 — 

Utah 187,923 120,270,780 — 

CaUfomia 188,981 120,947,840 — 

Oregon 341,463 218,536,320 — 



13,3oo,o34 

16,024,206 

. 52,882,773 

.376,040,960 

87,488,000 

119,789,440 

.184,876,100 

. 120,270,720 

.120,947.840 

.218,536,230 



Total 9,526,462 1,616,«8»,596. 



.312,710,994 1,295,969,526 



The above table shows that in a ftw years all the lands in the new states will be surveyed and opened 
to settlers and pre-emption claims. 
The following statement of the amount or lands, sold and located by Military Land Warrants, Ac, in 

1848 and 1849, and first three quarters of 1850, exhibits the decrease in cash receipts, and the increase for 

1849 in the amount of Ainds disposed of:— 



Aens 



Sales m 1848 1,887,553 : 04 equal to 12,621,615 96 

Mexican war warrants 2,288,960:90 " 2,801,900 00 

State selections, act 1841 378,058 : 57 " 472,573 21 

Improvements rivers, Ae 321,188 : 33 " 401,485 51 

Choctaw certificates 57,249:10 " 71,57137 



Total acres 4,933,009 : 04 



(C 



$6,428,435 35 



Sales in 1840 1,899,909 : 77 sqaal to $1 ,757,890 49 



« 
u 



tt 



4,256,900 00 

324,758 25 

169,057 76 

67,419 16 

$6,576,025 59 



Mexican war warrants 8,495,510 : 00 

State selections, act 1841 259,806 : 60 

Improvements rivers, 6sc 135,246 : 21 

Choctaw certificates 58,935 : 33 

Total acres 5,184,410: 91 

Aeiw 

Salee in the three quarters in 1850 809,089 : 89 equal to $1,199,186 50 

Mexican war warrants for 1st, 9d, and part of 8d quarter. . 1,590,190 : 00 ** 1,900,150 00 

State selecUons, for 1st, 9d, and part of Sd quarter 879,808 : 59 ^ 474,754 47 

Choctaw certificates 46,360:52 «* 57,950 G5 



Total acres 9,815,866 : 49 



u 



$8,569,041 69 



From this statement it will be perceived 
that the aggregate amount of land disposed 
of in 1849 considerably exceeds that of 1848. 
There is a falling off in the current fiscal 
year, caused probably by emigration to the 
Pacific, the extensive reservations for the 
rail-road from Chicago to Mobile, and the 
fact that most of the militaiy warrants have 
been located, and the state selections dispos- 
ed of 



Since the last annual report, over six mil- 
lions of acres of lands have been brought 
into market, and about seven millions are 
now prepared for sale, and will be offered 
early m the ensuing season. 

By careful examination, it is ascertained 
that the entire area of the public domain, 
exclusive of the lands in Oregon, California, 
New-Mexico, Utah, the Indian and Nebraika 
Territones, was 434,108,750 acrei. 
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About one-foartb of these 
lands has been sold, and 
the purchase money re- 
ceived for it amounts to $135,319,003 

The cost of the whole of 
these lands, including the 
amount paid to France 
(br Louisiana, to Spain 
for the Fioridas, and 
amount paid for extin- 
guishing the Indian title, 
was 161,131,777 

A portion only of these 
lands has been surveyed, 
the cost of which, includ- 
ing salaries of surveyors- 
general and clerks, and 
expenses attending the 
surveys, was 6,300,838 

Less than half the land 
surveyed has been sold, 
and the whole cost of sel- 
ling and managing the 
same, including every ex- 
pense not previously 
charged, is 7,466,334 

Aggregate outlay of every 
lind 74,057.870 

Net profit to the Govern- 

ment $60,381,318 



Or an average of nearly one million and a 
quarter of dollars annually for the last fiftj 
years. 

If to this should be added the value of 
$1 25 per acre of the land granted in boun- 
ties for military services and internal im- 
provements, donations, dec, it would amount 
to nearly double that sum. This will be 
more fully appreciated when it is understood 
that the average cost to the government of 
acquiring title to the Public L^uids, including 
the extinguishment of the 

title, is 14 41 cts. per acre. 

Do. of survey 2 07 

Do. of selling and man- 
aging 6 82 



i« 



u 



Total average cost 21 4-6 cts per acre ; 

while for each acre sold the government gets 
$1 25, or a net profit over and above eveiy 
cost and expense of $1 03 15.100 per acre. 





lfe.«raera*t»wkSdk«Hh 


No. of mum •»- 
proTMl ap to SOth 
ot JoM, isso. 


State WW «atitM wAi 


Ut Jolv, ISSO aod lo to 
Mloeted aad apprcvvd. 



StaUmml §howing the c<mdition of the State aeleetions under the Act of ith September, 1841, en VHk 

day of June, 1850. 

No. of aerat te wbieh oaeh 
But* WM oBtiUod oodor 
th« 8th 8«cttoa of tho Act 
STATSi of Soptombor 4, 1S41 . 

Illinois 800,085,50 308,080,05 105,45 

Missouri 600,000,00 440,317,62 888,38 

Alabama 07,400,17 none 97.4M,17 

Mississippi 500,000,00 408,835,53 1,164.47 

Louisiana 600,000,00 355,870,41 144,190,50 

Michigan 500,000,00 404,513,43 ... 5,486,57 

Arkansas 500,000,00 400,889,03 1 10,07 

Florida 400,000,00 45,567,04 454,423,1$ 

lowra 500,000,00 172,304,88 397,605,14 

Wisconsin 360,364,01 985.648,49 74,715,50 



Aggregate 4,166,008,77 8,061 ,017,90 1,105,801,48 



The several grants to the state of Indiana 
for the construction of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, amounting to about 1,400,000 acres, 
have all been selected, the grants certified to 
the state, and closed upon the books of this 
Office. 

LAKES. — Great Lakes or the United 
States. — "Extending from east to west over 
nearly fifteen and a hdf degrees of longitude, 
they seem, regarding them upon the map, to 
rest like a crown of waters upon the head of 
the Union, their centre of gravity ; the island 
of Mackinac, balancing upon the meridian 
which separates Indiana and Ohio, equi-di- 
vides Kentucky and Tennessee, and passes 
between Georgia and Alabama, and East and 
West Florida, in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
difference in the latitude of the northern and 
southern extreme points of the lakes is not 
far from eight and a half degrees. The es- 
timated area of country draining into them 
is 400,000 square miles ; the extent covered 
by the waters of the whole is 93,000 square 
miles, divided as follows: Ontario, 6,300; 
£rie, 9600 ; St. Clair, 1,060 ', Huron, 30r 



400 ; Michigan, including the bay, S4,400 ; 
Superior, 32,000. The waters of the ' Father 
of Lakes* (Superior) are 568 feet above the 
level of the sea ; which elevation is attained 
by unequal gradations, each lake rising above 
the previous one from Ontario to Superiof. 
The surface of the waters of Ontario it S33 
feet above the tide-water of the St. Law- 
rence ; Erie rises 333 feet above Ontario ; St. 
Clair 6 feet above Erie ; Huron and Michi- 
gan are 13 feet higher than St. Clair; and 
Superior rises 44 feet above those. 

'* The St. Clair is by ^ the shallowest of 
any of the lakes, the average depth bemg 
about 20 feet ; Erie averages in depth about 
85 feet : Ontario 500 ; Superior 900 ; Huron 
and Michigan 1,000, as nearly as can be a^ 
rived at. The deepest soundinsa are ibond 
in Lake Huron: on Saginaw Bay, we ait 
told, leads have sunk 1,800 feet, or 1.200 be- 
low the level of of the Atlantic Ocean, witlh 
out reaching the bottom. 

** Great difference is observable in ths 
transparency and purity of the waters of ths 
several lakes. Those of Ontario, Erie, and 
the southern part of Michigan have no pt* 
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cntiu excellence — while thoae of the north- 
em part of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
mcpui in cteamess and flavor any waters of 
which ne have ciei drunk, though a still 
greater purity aod a hisher reliih is said, liy 
thoae who have viiited that lake, to diatin- 
guiah the water* of Superior. 

"So GomplelelT iranapiLrent are the waters 
of Huron, Umt the raja of the sun are maul 
to paaa through them aa thiougb the ctouil- 
leia atmoaphere, without meeting with to! id 
matter in (npenaion to elicit theii hem. 
Thus Dr. Drake accounts for the fact, whirh 
ba himielf aacertained hj experiment, ttiriC 
the water on the surface, and that 200 ftci 
below the name apot, had precisely thesaiiic 
temperament, 56 degrees. 

'■ Through the ^Velland Canal the nayiga- 
tion of the Lakes is uninterrupted for th,- 
distance of 844 miles from east to wesi ; 
the distance north and south ia, of courci'. 
various, ranging from 347 miles aa the ei- 
tre me distance. The country to which thch.- 
Watera are the great highway of transport 
baa often been the theme of high-wroDglit 
enlogium, for the variety and richnesa of ite 

justness of these praises, a* well as the ei- 
tent to which this fertility has been subjecti'd 
to the band ofculluie, and the rapidity wiiti 
which these resources are being develop^ii. 
under the life-bringing touch of the entrr- 
prise which pecuUarty characteriiea its iu. 
habitanta, is gathered from the bare glance at 
the fact, that the commerce of the four gniit 
Lakes, including all capital afloat, dming tlie 
jear 1343, was estimated by the Topograplii- 
cal Bureau at 65,000,000 dollars. The tolnl 
amount expended by the General Govern. 
tnent of the United States on these lakcH. 
for the improvement necessary to protect an J 
convenience this commerce, is stated by Mr. 
Whittlesey, of Ohio, at 62,100,000. 



" Of these, the surface of Lake Superior 
has l>een calculated to be 1,048 feet abov* 
the level of the high tide of the sea ; Lake 
HuronisftTO feet above ditto; LakeErieis330 
feet above Lake Ontario, and 666 above lh« 
Hudson at Albany. The Ontario it 218 feet 
above the St, I^awrence and Three Rivera." 

There are several important canals eon- 
necled with the Lakes, which may be briefly 
noticed. Erie canal. 363 milea, in Ibe State 
of New- York ; Welland canal, unituig Erie 
and Ontario, and avoiding the Kails of 
Niagara. 42 oules ; Rideau canal, 13G miles ; 
Greenville canal ; Lachine canal, from Mon- 
treal to Upper X^hine. 

In relation to the Falls of Niagara and the 
river of St. Lawrence, the bllowmg from th« 
earns source is valuahU : 



Eiieniorilia Hone-abog Falls, on Uia 
Brtl'sb "Ida a,«M fttt. 

Uw ArnHlcan '. MO " 

Amarlctn Falls Ln brnsdlli ...1,1*0 " 

Tlia whDiBoiteni.orniUihtM-qiisrMre 

HeighlDftheHorse-'thM Piiis.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 'iw •' 

Hvlfblorihe AmericaD Falls IN '• 

Eueat at lHa care twiMsUi Uio Horaa- 
aliM Falls, from lbs oalslds or lbs 

Ttrminallon Rock IM " 

Hil(ta( aflba cava Is atUmaud by Cu- 

laisHaUal ~, 100 " 

Tkg euinaud onanili} of watn dl>- 

ia,iMfiao euble fen, or IIISIO.OOD 
gaUans, per mlnDts 
Depth at iba ritsr abare the Falla, as 



(he wide expanse of Lake Superior will 
added to the present extent of the lake i 
navigation, allowing the adventurous corn- ' 
mercialist to crowd some ITS miles slill 1 
ferther north, and several hundreds farther , 
west. The length of the road proposed m 
be cut by this canal is aaid to be but three- ' 
/onrlht of a mile, and the whole expcnflo 
of the improvement is estimated, if vie 
rightly remember, at 230,000 dollars. I)y | 
this comparatively email outlay, access ia j 
at once obtained to the whole coantiy tribu- 
tary to Lake Superior — a tract so rich in ' 
timber and mineral wealth, that it has niit , 
been unaptly termed 'the Denmark ol' 
America.' , 

"The following is a moat 



Dclesa tbin a,l2l>nUlMI 

Breadlb af ibe mDUth of lbs river at 

OpcRoiler SO " 

teri US perfeeily flreih, and its aver- 
age depui twelve fattunns SO " 

LAKE AND WESTERN RIVER 
TRADE. ETC.— The net money value of 
the lait amirntra for the year 1B46, was 
t61,914,910; having nearly doubled in live 
years. For the same year the total amount 
of American lake tonnage was 106,836 tons, 
and of merchandise 3,861,088 Ions. British, 
30,000 tons. Estimates from highly intelli- 
gent authority make the cost of constructing 
uiis tonnage (6,000,000. The passeDget 
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trarlr in also an important item in the lake 
commerce. The numher of pas»cngerH, in 
all (lirectionfl, it ftated at 290,000 ; which, 
at $6 each a« arerage charges, gives for its 
▼aloe, S 1 ,250,000. The number of mariners 
employed was 6,972. 

The aggregate population depending on 
the lakes £>r means of communicating with 
a markst, in 1846, was 2,928,925. 

Of the Wetiem riwerBj i. e. the Mississippi, 
and its direct and indirect tributaries, tt ap- 
pears from the official returns of the treasury 
department, that the steamboat tonnage for 
the year 1842, was 126,278 ; and for 1846, 
249,066. It is supposed that there are 300,- 
000 tons of other boats (not steamboats) 
employed on these rivers, which, added to 
the steamboat tonnage, gives for the year 
1842, an ag^re^^ of 426,278 tons. The 
flat-boat navigation is supposed to carry to 
market, in one year, 600,000 tons of pro- 
duce, while the steamboat freight amounted 
to 1,262,780 tons, or a total merchandise 
transported to and from New-Orleans on the 
Wi'Htern rivers, (exclusive of the way-trade,) 
for 1842, of 4,862,780 tons. The probable 
money value of this commerce, for the same 
year, can be stated at 860,506,903 ; and for 
1846, according to a statement from the 
treasury department, $62,206,719. This 
includes, of course, only the direct river 
commerce, and not that immense amount of 
commodities interchanged between place and 
place on the Western rivers, and which 
fonnri no part of the New-Orleans commerce. 
Of this latter, the total lui value can be 
stated for 1846, at •148,306,710— the flomi- 
inff value cannot be less than double this 
amount. The paasencor trade, too, is very 
great, and is supposed to have yielded for 
1846 $3,191,982, making the total commerce 
of the Western rivers, $151,498,701. The 
steam tomiage for 1846» ia stated at 249,064 
tons. 

The total cost of the river craft, engaged 
in this trade, was $12,942,356, and sustained 
at an expense of $20,196,242 per annum. 
The nnniber of hands employed (not shore 
employees) was 35,1 14. These amounts the 
Bureau considers too small, or at least not 
at all exaggerated ; and that if $183,609,725 
be a.Hsunied as a reliable exposition of West- 
ern conimerre for 1846, instead of $151,- 
498,701. it will more nearly approrimate to 
the truth. 

The total popmUui^n depending upon the 
Western rivers as a means of communica- 
tion with a market for the year 1846, was 
6,576.0*^7--the rate of Increase 1840 to 1845 
having been about 5 per cent. The Missia- 
aippi. with its tributaries, which traverse 
every solution of this immense vaUey, fur- 
nish 16,t>74 miles of good steamboat oariga- 
tUm. thus atVorvling great natural tacilitiea tor 
lh« U«vclo|Hueat of Ua ualimiled resouivea. 



These iaets, in refemce to the coBiaiera 
of the lakes, (says the Report,) and West- 
ern riversy justify the following conebk- 
sions : 

let That tha nat moneyed value of tk 
commeice of the lakes and Western rivciii 
including the passenger trade, amounted, id 
the year 1846-— 

Ofths lakes, to $63,1«4.01O 

Of ths Weatera rivers 163,600,715 



Afgregats |MA,774,M5 

2d. That the population depending upoo 
the lakes and upon the Weatem rivers u a 
means of oommunicating with a maikrt, 
was, for the year 18 46 

Forthslakss $2,0t6,fl85 

For tke Western rivers <V,5764d7 



Afgrsgate •»,304, 

8d. That the number of hands employed 
in this commerce aa marinera, exclusive of 
ahon hands, for the year 18 4 6 

For the lakss M^ 

For Um WMtoTB rivars 26,114 



Afgrefste. 



.32,066 



And it may be added that the total aaouBto 
which have been appropriated and expends^ 
for lake haiboia, and for the improvement of 
the Western rivera, from the year 180C| 
when these appropriations by the ^enenl 
ffovemment commenced, np to, and inclad- 
ing the last i^propriationa of I845i, 



For the lake harbors $t,T9aj5M 

For tbe Westera rlrers S^5M00 



AgfTBgStS. 






The tonnage of Lake Champlain is statad 
at 3,192 tons, and the value of the export 
and import trade for 184^, $11,266,050 Tkt 
total amount appropriated for the impro«a> 
ment of iu harbors is $191,500. The Urn- 
nage of Lake Ontario ia atatcd to be 65,69fi, 
of which 42,335 tone are British, and 35,311 
American. The export and import trsde kt 
1846 is stated at $14,025,907, and the total 
amount expended for its harbora, $606,901 
On I«ake Erie, the total amount expended 
for harbor improvementa ia $1,^48.249, aad 
the total amount of ita commeice (expoili 
and imporU) in 1846, $94,358,350. Tkt 
total amount of expenditnrea on Lake Mi- 
chigan for harhor improvementa, is $604r 
447 ; amount of eommeice not known. For 
Chieago, however, it aaMunte4« in 18I6, It 
$3,027,150 

Tha total auMNHit of American lake toa- 
i nage is 106,836 tone. The total of Britiik 
I lake tonnage ii 46,675, ■"^^'■ig a nrBiHiH 
i tonnage of 153,411 
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LAKE AND VALLEY TRADE.- Extent 
OF OUR Inland Trade ; Trade and Tonnage 
Lakes, 1846, 1860, and 1860 ; Steam Ton- 
nage, Trade and Navigation* Western 
Rivers ; Population of Lake Courtbt, 
amd communicanon with mississippi and 
THE Atlantic ; Extent of Lakes ; American 
AND British Maritime Power on Lakes, 
■TO. 1860. — At the last session of Congress, 
Colonel Albert, being called upon to report 
such information as could be had by the En- 
gineer's Department, in regard to the lakes, 
presented a document of great interest and 
value, which, being official and of latest date, 
will form the groundwork of our present re- 
marks. 

The value of lake commerce in 184b 
was: — 

Imports $33,483,441 

Exports 32,342,541 

|86,8Sd,0U 

Or, dividing this amount by two, since the 
exports of one place are the imports of ano- 
ther, we have $32,913,011, as the floating 
▼alue of lake commerce in 1841. 

TRADE OF LAKES, 1846— EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Oswegatehie District $180,555 

Chamflaik. 

Whitehall 6,327,489 

PlattsbnrK District 1,160,844 

BurlinRton " 8,777,726 

Ontario. 

Sacketf s Harbor Distriet 2,785,091 

Dext4»r Port 484,575 

Port Ontario 428,724 

Oswego 9,592,980 

Big Sodus 39,206 

Rochester 212,926 

Pultncyville 20,342 

Niagara 606,863 

Eats- 
Buffalo 48,969,1 16 

Conneaut 380.475 

Ashtabula 715,467 

Fairport 819,584 

Cleveland 12,559,1 10 

Saoduskr 5,943.127 

Monroe 9,519,067 

Detroit 8,706,348 

Brie 6,373,246 

Black River 215,040 

Vermilion 137,770 

IflCKIOAR. 

Chicago 3,997,150 

Total commerce, 1846 ^23,829,821 

Or, dividing, as in 1841, by two, we have a 
total of $61,914,910, having nearly doubled in 
five years, or, to be more accurate, increased 
seventeen and a half per cent, per annum. 
The registered, enrolled, and licensed ton- 
nage of the lakes, was : — 

tonnaob, 1846. 

Champlain District 8,192 

Sackett's Harbor District 4,279 

Oswego *• 16,046 

Niagara " 75 



toknaoe — contintud. 



GeneMS " 76» 

Oswegatchie " 2,058 

BuffUo " 24,770 

Caps ViDcent 2,330 

Presque Isle 2,990 

Cuyahoga 18,520 

SsiMluaky 2,804 

Maumee 8,100 

Detroit 24,001 

Mackinaw 1,007 



Total tonnage 106,800 

having increased, since 1841, in very nearlj 
the precise ratio of the exports and importo* 
The whole number of clearances and entriMi 
upon the lakes, was, in 1846, 15,855, and the 
number of tons of merchandise carried, 
3,861,088, also an increase of over seventeen 
and a half per cent, per annum, since 1841. 

It ou^ht to have been observed above, tiuA 
in the list of lake ports, and the amount o/ 
their trade, the following were omitted as nol 
ascertained : — Black Rock, Silver Creek, Itf 
ving, Portland, Huron, and Dunkirk, on Lake 
Erie ; St. Joseph, Grand River. Kalamazoo, 
New Buffalo, Michigan City, Mouth of Cain- 
mie. Little Fort, Southport, Racine, M^- 
waukie, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc, upon 
Lake Michigan. 

In addition to the American tonnage, the 
British have upon the lakes 46,575 tons, of 
which 30,000 tons are employed in the Amer- 
ican trade — making the whole amount of 
tonnage in the American trade in 1846, 186^ 
836 tons. 

The value of this American shipping, i^ 
1846, is estmoated by one account $5,341,800» 
and by another, $6,000,000. It may be safelj 
put down at 87,000,000, including the valuo 
of British vessels employed by us. "Tho 
annual expenses upon all this shipping^ 
including interest and ineurance, is very neeir 
$2,000,000. 

The passenger trade of the lakes amounts 
to about 250,000 per annum in numbers, 
and cost of carriage, perhaps, $1,250,000. 
The number of mariners employed, 6,972. 

If we suppose that the same ratio of in- 
crease has been observed since 1846, we may 
state the commerce of the lakes, as compared 
now with 1841, as follows :•— 

COMMIBCI OF THB LUCES, 184(^-50. 

Exports and imports, increase 4 yrs. at 

na per cent, per annum $105,255,847 

Tonnage, increase 4 yrs. at 17^ per 

cent tons 185,017 

Tons merchandise carried 6,536,844 

British commerce employed 51,000 

Value American shipping 10,200,OOQ 

Expenses " .^,».. 3,400,000. 

Passengers carried 425,000 

Receipts flrom passengers 2,335,000 

Mariners 10,500* 

The BuiTalo Advertiser has, however, iiai^ 
nished the following as the— 
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TONVAOE OF TBI LAKIlt 1649. 

SUamcn and Harmm Sloopa 

Porta Prop«IUn 

Buffalo 42 

Presque Isle 5 

Cuyahoga 10 

SanduHky 7 

Miami 4 

Detroit 43 9 

Chicago 2 IS 

Michilimacklnac 3 — 

Lewiston 1 — 

Rochester 8 — 

Oawego 13 9 

Oawesatchie 4 — 

Cape Vincent — 1 

Saekett's Harbor S 4 



BcnooiMtv 

... 85... 

... 14... 

... 55... 

... 34... 
... 11... 
...10©... 

.. 55... 

... 81... 

... 8... 

... 6 .. 

... 80... 

... 4... 

... 8... 

... 83... 



Ibtal 
.183. 



Chmmplaln 8 — 85. 



42.855.49 

— S3 6,8r^ 

17 105 «2,W9^ 

3 48 6,458^ 

8 17 2,921.57 

80 197 83,609^ 

1 71 11,397,41 

1 85 i,6:ui 

— 9 753,11 

1 9 1,2«,» 

— 108 17,811,01 

— 8 2,«5,63 

— 9 l.TO^a 

— 108 5,«4.1l 



.63. 



90 4,65W1 



140 



98 



Brituh Tonnage on Lake Ontario. — The 
comparative increase of steamers, propellers, 
and other vessels, owned on Lake Ontario, 
and employed on the inland waters of Cana- 
da, during the season of 1846 and 1847, was 
as follows :— 



1647. 

Steamers 87 . 

Propellers (lake and rlTer) 14 

Ships 2.. 

Brigantines (30 tons and above) . . . 5 . 

Schooners 110.. 

Barges 800. 



1840. 
...57 
...IS 
... 2 
... 5 
...94 
..300 



Total 408 471 

Tonnage (aggregate) 03,346 56,380 

Valued at $2,750,000 $2,472,00 

There were bailt on Lake Erie, during 
1848, and to be in commission in 1849, the 
following steamertf viz. : At Sandusky, the 
Alabama of 1,200 tons ; at Buffalo, the Key- 
■tone State, of 1,354 tons ; at Detroit, the 
May Flower, of 1,300 tons ; at Cleveland, the 
, of 1,800 tons ; at Newport, the At- 
lantic, of 1,000 tons. And the following 

propeiterSf viz. : at Cleveland, the , of 

460 tons, and the Troy, of 350 tons ; at Buf- 
falo, the , of 460 — in all, 7,404 tons. 

TOTAL TOIflf AOI AND VALUATION. 

45,067 tonnage of steamers, valued at — $3,380,000 

15,685 " propeUers, " .... 950,000 

101,080 " saU vessels *' .... 3,538,000 



161,832 $7,868,000 

In order to form any estimate of what the 
value of the lake commerce, ten years hence, 
say in 1860, will be, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the country which is 
tributary, ** the region whose intercourse is 
facilitated by this commerce, the productive- 
ness of the soil of the adjacent states ; the 
extent of that soil, and extent of lands yet 
unoccupied ; the population depending upon 
the lakes, as a means of communicating with 
a market alrieady great and daily increasing ; 
the agreeableness of the climate and its gen- 
oral salubrity ; the character of the popula- 
tion, and the foreign emigrant, to whom the 
lake recion is so great a favorite ; the cheap- 
ness of the land," etc. etc. With these ole- 
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915 



153,4S6,a 



ments of progress at work, it cannot be no* 
fair to argue that the increase for the next 
ten years will not be materially less than in 
the years from 1840 to 1846. Upon this basis 
we construct the following table :— 

COMMERCE OF LAKES, 1800. 

Vslne of exports, imports, and pas- 
sengers $21S,507,3»* 

Amount of tonnage on Lakes 367,0S5 

Value of American shipping on Lskea. . 14,306,000 

If we compare the results aa fumishe^l 
with those from the western rivers, some 
instructive comparisons may he made. 

STEAMBOAT TONNAGE— WXSTSBM BIVEEJ. 

184S. 1840 



New-Orleans 80.993. 

St. Louis 14,7S5. 

Cincinnati 19,085. 

Pittsburg 10.107. 

LouiaviUe 4,618. 

Nashville 8,810. 



Total 136,978 .149,055 

In addition, it is estimated that in 184S 
there were 4,000 boats of other kinds, flat- 
boats, etc., employed, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 300,000 tons, making the whole ton- 
nage for that year 426,278 tons. It is sap- 
posed that the flatboats carried about 600,000 
tons, and the steamboats 1,262,780 tons, 
making a total of merchandise transported on 
the western rivers, in 1842, of 1,862, 780 tons. 
Estimating these tons as equally valuable 
with those of the lakes, and it is thoaghtthey 
are more so, and we have lake tonnage both 
ways, or duplicate enumeration, 3,861.088, 
divided by two, 1,930,544, worth $64,913,910, 
or $32 07 per ton : therefore the 1,86^780 
tons of the river trade with New-Orleans will 
be $69,739,354, for 1842. Thia is Col. Al- 
bert's calculation. The New-Orleans returns, 
however, show a receipt at that city, in 184^ 
of 45,716,045, and in 1846-^47, of 90,033,256 
tons, being a little less than doable in four 
years ; but taking the average receipts from 

* The net valae la alone involved in chis asMMnb 
that is, hair the aggregate value oTUm expovta aii4 
Importa ; aince the exports of on« pisca are isiports 
of another. 
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1842 to 1845, viz. : 64,184,484, and compar- 
ing them with average receipts from 1845 to 
184S, 76,051,248, we have an increase of very 
nearly ten per cent, per annum. Col. Abert 
makes the per centage only about five and 
three-fourths per cent. — clearly an important 
mistake. A very respectable committee in 



its commerce, are questions of some import- 
ance, but in the discussion of which the im- 
agination is not unapt to run wild and bo- 
come bewildered. Even sober reason seems 
elevated upon the wings of fancy. Upon the 
calculation of Col. Abert, the valley contains 
666,666 square miles of good arable land. To 



Cincinnati, in 1842, estimated the aggregate i people this region with the average of the 
trade on western rivers, exclusive of that of j fertile parts of Europe, 110 to the square 
New-Orleans, at $70,000,000. Supposing I mile, there would be a total of 73,333,260 in- 



this to have increased at the same rate as 
New-Orleans trade, we would have, for 1849, 
$111,000,000, and the whole western river 
trade, in 1849, $190,777,151 net ; or a float- 
ing trade of double that sum, the exports of 
one town being the imports of another, viz. : 
$381,554,362. If the passenger earnings be 
added, the net result of river trade will be 
swelled to nearly $195,000,000. The value 
of all the boats in 1842, was $10,522,240. If 
they have increased in the same proportion 
as the trade of New-Orleans, the present 
value per annum of boats afloat would be 
$20,000,000 nearly. The working expense 
of this craA, and sustaining it, is over one 
hundred per cent., on its cost per annum, or 



habitants ; with the density of France, 
165.1 to the mile, it would be 110,066,556 ; 
and of Great Britain, 222.6 to the mile, 148,- 
! 399,851. Immense periods may be required 
to produce this, but the result is more than 
practicable, even with great prosperity. If 
however, the advances for the next twenty 
years are equal to those of the last six or 
eight, five per cent., we shall have, in 1870, 
17,775,272 inhabitants in the great valley. 

The productions of these people will follow 
some fixed relation to their numbers ; and if 
the productiveness of the region be con- 
sidered. Col. Abert*s calculation, upon the 
basis of Professor Tucker, will appear rea- 
sonable, viz. : as 8 is to 5 : i. e. to every five 



on $20,000,000, about $25,000,000. The | per cent, increase in population, there will be 
boatmen on western rivers, in 1842, were j an 8 per cent, increase in production, revers- 
20,418 : at ten per cent, increase, we have, | ing Mr. Malthus* rules. Taking the mean of 
in 1849, nearly 20,000. | the figures, found by the two estimates of 
By another estimation, based upon the in- western commerce we have given for 1849, the 
crease of tonnage upon western rivers, which, amount for 1850 will be at least $250,000,000. 
from 1842 to 1846, was twenty-four per cent.. | Col. Abert estimates $274,000,000, and cal- 
and supposing the same increase preserved , culates the increase at eight per cent., viz. : 
since, we would have theNalue of river trade commerce Great West, 1850 $274,450,815 



in 1S49, $218,400,000, or, including passen- 
gers, about $225,000,000 net, or a floating 
trade of §450,000,000 annually ; that is, add- 
ing up the exports and imports of all the va- 
rious towns. 

The whole population dependent entirely 
upon these lakes, Col. Abert estimates at 
6,191,555 in 1846, or in 1849, probably 7.- 
000,000 ; but this is evidently much below 
the figure, since the West increases faster than 
the Union, and should rather be 8,000,000. 

What the future population of the Missis- 
sippi valley may be, and what the amount of 






I860 404,027,668 

1870... : 889,240,802 

The figures seem prodigious, but, governed 
by the light of the past, it may be questioned 
whether we have a right to doubt. The most 
sober-minded and skeptical reader will not, 
however, venture to fix the population of the 
valley, in 1870, at less than 15,000,000, and 
its commerce at 500,000,000, being little lets 
than the whole Union now. The probable 
navigation by steam on the western waters 
of the Mississippi, is estimated by Col. Long, 
of the engineers : 
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Muirifsippi and Braneke*. 

MiMisHippi proper 2000 

^L« v>roix •• •••• •••• ••Oif 

St. Peter's 120 

Chippcway ^0 

Black 60 

Wisconsin 180 

Rock 230 

Iowa no 

Cedar 60 

DcH Moines 250 

Illinois 245 

Maramcc - 60 

KaxkaMkia 150 

BiR Muddy 5 

Obion 60 

Forked Deer 1J5 

Big Ilatchee 75 

29 



St. Francis 300 

While 500 

Big Black 60 

Spring 50 

Arkansas 603 

Canadian 60 

Neosho 60 

Yazoo 300 

Tallahatchee 300 

Yallabusha 100 

Big Sun Flower 80 

Liille Sun Flower 70 

Big Black 150 

Bayou de Glaze 90 

Bayou Carre 140 

Bayou Lafourche 60 

Bayou Rouge 40 

Bayou Plaquemine IS 



Bayou Teche 06 

Grand River 12 

Bayou Sorrele 12 

Bayou Chfene 5 

Mi$90uri and Branche*. 

Missouri proper 1900 

Yellowstone 300 

Platte River 40 

Kansas 150 

Osage 275 

Grand 00 

Ohio and it$ Branches. 

Ohio proper 1000 

Alleghany fOO 

Mononganela 60 

Muskingum .70 
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Kanawha •••.. 65 

Big Sandy 50 

Scioto 50 

Kentucky 62 

Salt River 35 

Green 150 

Barren 30 

Wabash 400 

Cumberland 400 

Tennessee 720 



Red River and Branches. 

Red River proper 1500 

Wachita 375 

Saline 100 

Little Missouri 50 

Bayou D'Arboune 60 



Tensas 150 

Lacke Bistenaw .60 

Lake Caddo 75 

Sulphur Fork IW 

Little River W 

Kiamichi 40 

Bayou Bartholomew 150 Boggy 40 

Bayou Boeuf 150 Bayou Pierre 150 

Bayou Ma^on 175 Atchafalaya 360 

Bayou Louis 30 

Total 16,674 



The population which depends upon the 

lakes for a market, is embraced withiu eight 

states, viz. : 

Vermont 177,278 

New-York 608,116 

Pennsylvania 126,094 

Ohio 723,119 

Michigan 212,267 

Indiana 250,263 

Illinois 93,069 

Wisconsin 23,045 

Total, 1840 2,318,251 

Add increase since 1 ,256,625 



Total, 1850 3,569,876 

The estimate is made upon an annual in- 
crease of five per cent, per annum, which was 
about maintained from 1840 to 1846. 

The number of American steamboats on 
the upper lakes, above Niagara, was in 1847, 
62; propellers 18, barks and brigs, 59; 
schooners, sloops and scows, 319 — the ave- 
rage tonnage of steamers being 400, propel- 
lers 328, brigs and barks 230, schooners 152, 
sloops, etc., 46. There were on Lake Onta- 
rio, at the same time, 8 steamers of average 
877 tons. 10 propellers of 275 tons, 186 sail- 
ing vessels of 114 tons ; on Lake Champlain 
3,192 tons, not enumerated. 

The whole amount expended by govern- 
ment, from 1806 to 1845, upon improvements 
of the 

Lake Harbors $2,790,500 

Western Rivers 2,758,800 

15,549,300 
The great lakes are connected with the 
Valley of the Mississippi by — 

1. lUinoU and Michigan CcuuUt 96|| miles 
long, 60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep ; locks, 
17 ; total lockage, 158 feet. It cotinects the 
Chicago, which empties into Lake Michigan, 
with the Illinois at La Salle, 213 miles from 
the Mississippi. The Illinois is navigable all 
the year in flatboats, and four months by 
•team (the ice season being excluded.). 

2. Wabath and Erie Canal. — This extends 
from Lafayette, about 378 miles above the 
Wabash mouth, where it enters the Ohio, to 
Toledo, on the Maumee, ac^acent to Lake 
Erie, and is 137 miles long. It is intended 
to complete the canal from Lafayette to the 
Ohio River. At a place called Junction, this 
canal intersects the Miami Canal from Cincin- 
nati. It is probable the Wabash and Erie 
Canal is now complete to Terra Haute, on 
the Wabash. The Muskingum improvement 
extends to the Muskingum River, at or near 
Zanesville, and is 91 miles long. 

3. Sandy and Beaver Canal, oonnecting 



the Beaver River with the lake from the 
Ohio. 

4. Mahoning Canal, being a cross canal of 
83 miles long. There is a canal called the 
Beaver and Erie, 136 miles long, connecting 
with the Ohio 28 miles below Pittsburgh 
The connection with Lake Ontario is by the 
Welland Canal in Canada, and with Ontario 
and Champlain by the New- York catials. The 
points of union of these canals* then, with the 
Mississippi, are as follows : mouth of Illioois 
on the Mississippi, 40 miles above St. Louis; 
mouth of Wabash on the Ohio, 130 miles from 
the Mississippi ; Cincinnati, on the Ohio. 550 
miles from Mississippi ; Portsmouth, on the 
Ohio, 589 miles from Mississippi ; mouth of 
the Hocking, on the Ohio, 756 miles from 
Mississippi; Marietta, on the Ohio, 783 miles 
from Mississippi ; at mouth Little Beaver, oa 
Ohio, 924 miles from Mississippi. 

In addition to these numerous canals, tbers 
is a rail-road in partial completion from Sl 
Joseph's, on Lake Michigan, to Detroit, 200 
miles long. The Mad River and Erie road 
extends from Sandusky on the lake to Daj* 
ton. Ohio. The connection of this road vritb 
the Little Miami at Springfield, completes the 
line from Cincinnati to Sandusky. 

The great Erie Canal connects Bufialo oa 
Lake Crie with Albany on the Hudson, and 
is 363 miles long, etc. There are eeverel 
branches. The branch from Syracuse to Os- 
wego on Lake Ontario ; the Black River Ca- 
nal ; the Champlain Canal, to Whitehall, st th« 
head of Lake Champlain, 65 miles long. 
Thus is the Hudson River at Albany connect- 
ed by this canal and its tribataries, with 
Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain. The 
canal also connects with the Atlantic by the 
Chenango Canal from Utica to the Sui^ae- 
hanna, and thence by Pennsylvania canak or 
from Rochester, by the Geneaee Valley Canal, 
to the head of boat navigation on the Alle- 
ghany River, and thence to the Mississippi. 

From Montezuma, on the Erie Canal. 205 
miles west of Albany, there is a connectiofl 
with Philadelphia by the Seneca Lake and 
Canal, Chemung Canal, Williamsport Rail- 
road, 73 miles, Susqaehauua Canal, Harrii- 
burg, etc., rail-roads, 107 miles. Total dii- 
tance, 360 miles. 

From the^ Erie Canal at Monteznma, tbeis 
is a connection with Baltimore by the Cavap 
Lake, by the Ithaca and Oswego Rail-road, hr 
the river Susquehanna, thence by rail-road or 
water, etc., to Bqltimore. 

A rail-road is now in operation from BoflUft 
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to Albany, from Albany to Boston , and also 
to New York. The Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
Rail-road connects the Atlantic with t|ie Ohio, 
and of coarse with the lakes. It consists of 

The Columbia Rail-road to Tlarrisborg on 

Susquehanna 69Tnile8. 

Centre Division Pennsylvania Canal 172 

Rail-road tVom noUidayshurg to Johns- 
town 36 

Western Division Pennsylvania Canal. . . 104 •* 



«< 



It 



If 



Total 394 

In reference to the application of the com- 
mercial means of the lakes to the purposes of 
defence, Col. Abert calculates the present 
commercial marine of the upper lakes, is ade- 
quate to supply, without injury to the com- 
merce of a state of war, as an auxiliary to a 
national fleet, means of transporting ten thou- 
sand men and all their supplies — means of 
creating, at short notice, ten heavily-armed 
steamers, and of furnishing 1,500 mariners. 
Though, in cases of emergency^ the whole 
commercial marine of the upper lakes could 
be make tributary to their defence. 

In regard to the lower lakes, or those be- 
low the Falls of Niagara, it may be remark- 
ed, that the British have greatly the prepon- 
derance on Lake Ontario, our mariners there 
being 1,300 available for war, four heavily 
armed steamers, and 15,000 tons shipping. 
On Champlain, however, the American power 
is supreme. The dimensions of the Welland 
Canal are not such as will admit the naval 
supremacy of the British on Ontario to be fell 
on the upper lakes. Their force is as follows, 
compared with ours : 



included the extensive Bay of Georgian, 120 
miles long, and 45 miles wide on the average. 
These lakes are connected throughout. 
Champlain with Ontario b^ the river Riche- 
lieu, the lock and dam navigation of St. Law- 
rence, the river Ottowa. the Rideau Canal 
through Canada, and the Champlain and Erie 
canals of New-York. Ontario is connected 
with Erie by Welland Canal and Oswego and 
Erie canals, through New-York ; Erie with 
St. Clair by navigable and deep Strait of De- 
troit; St. Clair with Huron by navigable 
Strait of St. Clair ; Huron with Michigan by 
Strait of Mackinaw, and with Superior by 
Strait of St Mary. Some slight obstructions 
remain to be removed. 

Lake Champlain lies almost exclusively in 
New- York and Vermont, and government has 
been at most expense upon the harbors of 
Burlington and Plattsburg. 

Lake Ontario, — Its ports are Sackett*s Har- 
bor, used in the last war as a tiaval depot ; 
Port Ontario, Oswego, Little Sodus Bay, Big 
Sodus. Harbor of Genesee, Oak Orchara, etc., 
being nine good harbors, all requiring, how- 
ever, work of improvement. " The whole 
of this coast being a southern coast, is exposed 
to the violence of the prevailing northern 
winds, and in consequence requires whatever 
protection can obtain." 

Lake Erie. — On the New- York coast of thif 
lake are Black Rock, Buffalo, Cattaraugus, 
Dunkirk and Portland harbors. Buffalo is the 
greatest of all, and has a commerce of $60,- 
000,000 or 870,000.000. On the Pennsylva- 
nia coast is Erie Harbor, of great capacity, 
which caused it to be adopted in 1812, as a 
principal naval station. It is now the princi- 
pal place of outfit for naval vessels, and winter 
quarters. The Ohio coast of Erie includei 
Conneaut, Ashtabula, Grand fiiver, Cleve- 
land, Black River, Vermilion, Huron, Cun- 
ningham Creek, Sandusky Bay, of which 
Cleveland and Sandusky are the most import- 
ant in point of trade, and are rapidly advanc- 
ing. The Michigan coast includes Monroe and 
Toledo, which last, though used by Michigan, 
is in the state of Ohio. Upon all of these 
harbors, works have been in progress by the 
government. 

Lake Michigan has 320 miles of coast in 
Wisconsin, 560 miles in Michigan, 40 miles in 
Indiana, and 60 miles in Illinois. There are 
three good harbors in Michigan ; one in Indi- 
ana, Michigan Cit^; three in Illinois, of which 
Chicago is chief; several in Wisconsin, of 
which Milwaukie is most important. Besides 
all this coast, there are several hnndred miles 
of coast, of which but little is known, and 
which is known as the upper peninsula of 
the &tate of Michigan. 

With these remarks we dismiss the subject, 
regretting that the most clear and explicit 
information has in so few instances been ob- 
tained ; and with a confiding hope, that the 
labors begun by Mr. Burke, the late Com- 
In the greatest width of l4ike Hturon, b not I miaaioner of Patents, in collecting the statis- 



BRITISH MARINK Olf LAKE ORTASIO. 

57 Steamers, averaging 300 tc 

lake propeUers 300 

7 river " 75 

2 ships averaging 500 

fi brigantlnes, •• 150 

94 schooners, " 130 

300 barges, " 40 

30 small craft, " 20 

AMERICAN MAKINK, LAKE OMTARIO. 

8 Steamers, averaging 277 tons. 

10 propellers, " 275 " 

204 sailing vessels, averaging 114 " 



(I 



By means of locking the St. Lawrence, 
heavy-armed steamers can be paused into the 
Lake from Montreal ; and although the Wel- 
land Canal will net admit large armed vessels, 
every supply from the St. Lawrence may be 
dispatched to the upper lakes through it 

The entire line of lake coast is about 5,000 
miles, 2.000 of which are the coast of a for- 
eign power. 

CAPACITY OP LAKES. ' 
LMfth. 

Lake Champlain 105 

Lake Ontario 180 

Lake Erie 240 

Lake St. Clair ...18 

Lake Huron 270 

Lake Michigan 340 

Lake Superior 420 



OrMt««t 


WidtE. 


h. Width. 


• •••• » » » m km • • m m 


8 


52.... 


40 


57.... 


38 


25.... 


12 


105.... 


70 


83..., 


58 


135.... 


100 
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ticB of oar internal trade^ will be continued 
by the home department, and that the stales 
themselves will soon establish bureaux of 
■tatisiics in connection with their several 



governments. As we obtain informatioflrfrom 
time to time upon these subjects, h shall be 
furnished to our readers in De Bow's Com- 
mercial Review. 



LAKE COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES— 1S51. 

. Lake Erie. ''f^'* 

Nunm of Porta Import! Export* ad.! bifr-rti 

Buffalo $22,143,404 f37,99fi,658 $60,140,062 

Silver Creek 212,819 107,081 312,9u5 

Barcelona 217,789 121,394 339,183 

Dunkirk 903,341 486,398 1,389,734 

Erie 1,300.897 2,531,955 382.633 

Conneaut 889.050 240,405 599,455 

Ashtabula 307,757 421,007 729,665 

Fairport 343,658 450,850 794,508 

Cleveland 7,030,957 6,«6,556 13,8»»,513 

Black River 903,345 154,529 557,845 

VermUlon 150,000 2(17,200 357.200 

Huron 469,807 790,201 1,260,089 

Sandusky 7,010,304 3,099,939 10,110,048 

Lower Sandusky 189,163 108,300 297.463 

Port Clinton 38,978 24,755 63.733 

Kelley's Island 7,852,021 11,679 11,679 

Toledo 1,050,915 5,263,464 13,115.486 

Monroe 3,502,666 812,105 4,663,023 

Brest 13,495 18,956 18,956 

Gibraltar 54,043 13,816 13,>j16 

Detroit 7,325 2,781,192 6,283,858 

Lake and River St. Clair. 

Algonac 13,495.., 198,793 212,288 

St. Clair 51,043 71,524 132.567 

Trenton 7,325 25,553 32,878 

Mount Clemens 84,000 187,790 271,790 



Lake Huron. 

Sault St Marie . . . 
Mackinac 



.151,134 340,800. 

143,400 212,818. 



.491.934 
.356,218 



Lake Michigan. 

Green Bay 151 ,537 80,830 832,367 

Manitowoc 49,129 13,719 62.n48 

Sheboygan 571,800 12,191 563,9yi 

Port Washington 278,311 48,267 326,579 

Milwaukie 3,828,650 3,098.4«9 5,927,119 

Racine 1,452,750 ^50.950 2,103.700 

Southport 629,791 583,608 1,213.399 

Waukegan 69,081 283,107 352,l!<8 

St. Joseph's 672,892 543,894 l,216,:tJ7 

Michigan City 28,915 369,168 398,063 

Chicago 7,751,872 4,151,905 11,903.777 



Lake Erie Districta. 

Bufiklo Creek District—Tonnage 44,744 49 cwt 

Value tonnage $722,400 

Tonnage 7,419 27 

Value $328,000 

Tonnage 22,047 30 

Value $936,640 

Tonnage 2,920 00 

Value $94,000 

Tonnage 6,366 80 

Value $379,835 

Tonnage 34,067 19 

Value $1,M7.710 



Presque Isle 

Cuyahoga 

Miami 

Sandusky 

Detroit 



tt 



4( 



It 



<( 
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Total value of exports and 
Imports $115,785,048 

Value of tonnage in aggre- 
gate 5,308,063 

Lake and River St. Clair. 

Mt. Clemens District— Tonnage 

Value 

Total value of exports and 
imports $639,524 

Value of tonnage in aggre- 
gate •*— . 



Lake ffnron. 

District of Mackinac— Tonnage 1,919 TT rwt 

Value $75,000 

Total value of exports and 
impons $648,192 

Total value of tonnage in ag- 
gregate 75,000 

Lake Michigan. 

Chicago District— Tonnage 15,i90 86 c^ 

Value $564,435 

Total value of exports and 
imports $24,390,481 

Value of tonnage in aggre- 
gate 564,435 



BKCAFITVLATIOX. 

Aggregate value of exports $72^I.6U 

importa 6»,251,«» 



i« 



(t 



Total value of exports and imports 

on all lakes $141,593J^ 

Aggregate tonnage on all lakes lS7,4tf 

'* valve oftoiinaca on lakes. . . . ijifijsat 
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The foregomg figures are for the lakes 
enumerated, exclusive of Lake Champlain, 
Superior and Ontario. The returns for the 
latter I must present you in a consolidated 
form, as follows : 

ValtuUioo 
Lake Superior — exports and Imports. . . — 

Lake Ontario " " $28,141,000 

Lake Champlaitt " " 16,750,700 

$44,891,700 
Add lakes prerioasly enomermted 141,503.567 

$186,485,267 

Thus it appeared that the aggregate valu- 
ation of the lake trade of the United States 
amounts to the enormous sum of 8 186,485,- 
267, or more by §40,000,000 than the whole 
foreign export trade of the country. 

Add also the tonnage of Lake Superior — 

" ♦* " Ontario 60,829 

" " " Champlain... 4,746 

With the previously given 137,466 



And we have 203,041 

as the aggregate tonnage employed on the 
lakes of the United States, of which 35,904 
tons are foreign. To the valuation of the ton- 
nage on the previous lakes append, for Lakes 
Superior, Champlain and Ontano, and we 
have the subjoined summary of aggregates : 

Export and import trade of ths lakes. . . $186,485,267 

Value of American tonnage . .$7,251,247 

Value of passenger trade 1,000,000 



Oross aggregate . 



.$187,465,267 



TONS. 

T—*" i ^ref/„".v •;. : . . : : S } «»•"> "■'•■ 

Ilandfl employed in the American trade 10,907 

Steam tonnage 61 ,701 

Sailing " 105,904 

I will endeavor to give you the "Western 
Kivcr trade in full in my next. Meanwhile 
I furnish you with the aggregates : 

1840. 
Net valuation of tke commerce of the 

Western rivera $856,233,810 

lvalue of vessels 18,661,500 

N umber of hands employed on craft — 35,047 

BKCAPITULATIOX. 

Gross* valaatien of lake commerce 983,187,134 

Western rivers 512,467,640 

Aggregate valuation of internal com- 
merce of the U. Sutes 795,654,774 

LOUISVILLE COMMERCE. — In an- 
swer to your inquiries as to the imports and 
exports of Louisville, the following state- 
ment is submitted as the best statement I 



* The net valuation is assumed as half the gross 
valuation, for what are the exports of one place are 
the imports of another. 



can procure, as no records have been kept 
other than our import tables. We have 
neither a Merchants' Exchange nor a Cham- 
ber of Commerce to regulate these matters. 
The receipts annnexed are chiefly by the 
river, and the total imports into Louisville 
will of course exceed these amounts. 

IMPORTS FOB THE TKAR 1850. 

Sugar— hhds 13,320 

" bbis 9,200 

•* boxes 755 

Molasses (plantation)— bbIs 13,010 

Coffee— bags 84,57^ 

Rice— tierces "52 

Bagging— pieces 65,250 

Rope— coils 56,300 

Twine— bales 2,056 

Hemp — bales 15,854 

Cottonr— bales 7,857 

Cheese— boxes 20,378 

Flour— bbls 75,350 

Whiskey— bWe 39,897 

Liquors and Wines— casks, &c 5,988 

NaUs— kegs 45,261 

Tobacco— hhds 7,425 

" boxes 6,530 

Salt— Kanawha, bbls 112,250 

" Turks Islands, bags 40.525 

" Liverpool, bags 10,350 

Merchandise—boxes, bales, and packages. . 105,750 

Drugs, dyes, &c., &c.— packages 14,378 

Hides— dox 16,^1 

Merchandise— crates and casks ^4^ 

Hogs — number slaughtered for packing 197,750 

Pork— bbls. by packers 75,500 

In addition to this quantity of pork, there 
are annually received thouflands of tons of 
bacon by wagons, &c., which is packed bjr 
our merchants into casks, and large quanti- 
ties exported. 

The imports of Kanawha salt in 1849 
were 96,000 barrel*. In addition to the re- 
ceipts of this year, there were 23,500 sent on 
to St. Louis. 

In the article of flour this exhibit falU £ur 
short of the aetual receipts, as there are six 
large flouring mills in the city and environs, 
the product of which is not included in the 
receipts. The same remarks arc applicable 
to various other articles, including baggage 
and rope. 

The exports of Jjouiaville cannot be ac- 
curately estimated, as no record whatever 
has been made. The tonnage of this dis- 
trict is a fair guarantee of the exports. 
There are at least ten boats leaving this iport 
daily, and we have some six or seven daily 
packeU, all of which are well patronized in 
freight and passengers. 

For several years past the river has not been 
entirely obstructed by ice for a greater length 
of time than two or three weeks altogether. 
During some three months of every year, 
navigation has been much restricted by low 
water, which has enhanced freights, and 
been considerable annoyance and loss to our 
mei^ants, but to what extent I cannot cair 
cuUte. 
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CINCINNATI- 
A 

ArtielM 

Apples bbU. 

Alcohol 

Beef 

Do tea.. 

Bi-anH bbls. 

Broornn doz. 

j'Buiter bbls. 

Do. (Irks. & kexs 
Bran, Ac. . .ska. . 

Baiteing pes.. 

Corn sks.. 

Corn meal. . bbls. 

Clu^cso csks. 

Do bxs.. 

Candles 

Cattle head 

Cotton bales 

CoflV e sks . 

Cooperage... pes . 

EesH bbls. 

Flour 

Feathers sks. 

Fruit, dried, bush. 

Grease bbls. 

GraHS seed 

HorHcs head 

Hay bales 

Hemp 

Hides lbs. . 

Hides No.. 

Iron pes.. 

Do bdls. 

Do tons. 

Lard bbls. 

Do kgs. 



-Exports roii Ykab endino 
uotsT 31, 1852. 

ArticlM '51-*5« 

Lard oils... bbls. 24830 

Linseed oil 9377 

20015 I .Molasses 48866 



•51 -'51 
7223 
7607 



9023 

1611 

7934 

3006 

31395 

10543 

12918 

51231 

928 

71 

150689 

121727 

1840 

8810 

43654 

64279 

9160 

40(^211 

7876 

6413 

4732 

7587 

944 

554 

3616 

142823 

31775 

172409 

36368 

11329 

47862 

115845 



Oil Cake . . . tons 1601 

Oats sks. 2718 

Potatoes .... bbls. 23844 
Prk.Abacon,hhd8. 43933 

Do tCH. 34398 

Do bbls. 131560 

Do. inbulk .lbs.3gi2943 

Pork bxs. 2372 

Rope, dec. . .pkK8. 9365 

Soap bxs. 28033 

Sheep head. 45 

Sugar hhds. 

Salt bbls. 

Do sks. 

Seed, flax. . .bbls. 
Sundry mdz.pkgs 656793 

Do. mdze . . .tons. 1 1241 

Do. liquors. bbls. 

Do. manrs.pcs. 

Do. pr'dce.pkgs. 

Starch bxs. 

Tallow 

Tobacco,kgsd: bxs 

Do hhds. 

Do bales. 

Vinegar bbls. 



20360 

27022 

16314 

3520 



49348 
66200 
42333 
18293 
3039 
24761 
10821 
629 
5965 
Whiskey.... bbls. 276124 

Wool bales. 3404 

Do lbs. 2972 

White lead ..kgs. 65514 

Pieces castings . . 33942 

Do tons. 1029 



CANADA IN 1852— Thb History, Cosditioi*, 
AND Resources of— Extent of the Country- 
Early History under the French— the Pro- 
vince UNDER THE RULE OF THE ENGLISH— CANADA 

UNDER "Responsible Government" — ('Eoqra- 
PHiCAL Divisions, Climate and Soil — Animals 
AND Natural Productions — Amount and Cha- 
racter OF THE Population — Aoriculture— 
Manufactures and Shipping- Exports and Im- 
ports—Internal Improvements — Revenue and 
PiBMc Debts — Banks— Educatio.n, etc. — The 
British poNsessions on this continent constltnte 
about one-third of North America : occupying an 
aroa of some 2,300,000 square miles, a space two- 
thinlH as large as that covered by the whole of 
Europe. These territories lie immediately north of 
the I'liitcd States, including eastwurdly the islands 
of Newfoundland and Breton on the Atlantic coast. 
and extending on the west to the possessions of 
Russia. This immense area is divided into Ave 
provinces, Newfoundland, New-Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and New-Britain ; ofwhich Canada, 
the second in size, is, and probably always will be, 
the first in importance. It contains about 350,000 
square miles, and is bounded on the north by a 
ranee of hills, which separates it flrom the territory 
of the Hudson's Bay Company ; on the east, by La- 
brador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and New-Bruns- 
wick ; on the south, by the United States ; and on 
the west, by Lake Superior, and a line running north- 
wardly n-om this lake to Hudson's Bay. It may be 
roprpHented in general terms as lying between the 
meridian.** of 57" 50' and OO** west, and the parallels 
of 42" and 52^ north, and stretching about 1,300 
miles fVom east to west, and (h>m 300 to 700 from 
north to south. 

Early History under the French. — Five hundred 
years before Columbus reached the western world, 
America was discovered by Biom Heriolann, a na- 
tive of Iceland ; and from this time, (1001,) daring two 
eenturio.>«, repeated visits were made to its northern 
coH.«(tN by Scandinavian voyagers. Civilized Europe, 
however, knew not of the discovery. AAer the 
expiration of that period, these Scandinavian voy- 
ages ceased, and thenceforth North America was 
visited by no European until the 24th of June, 1497, 
wben Jolui Cabot, an onterpriainf navigator or 



Venice, then in the employ of Henry VII. of Enf" 
land, discovered the coast of Labrador. Soon after- 
wards, in 1500, Caspar Cortereal, a Portuguese, dis- 
covered the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; of which Jean 
Denys, a Frenchman, prepared a map in 1506. 
France began now to take an interest in the new 
world ; and under the patronage of its king, Francia 
1., Verazutno, a Florentine, surveyed (1523-24) 
nearly all the eastern coast of North America. In 
April, 1534, the same monarch sent out Jacques 
Cartier with a colony to make a settlement in the 
unexplored coast. In July following he entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in the same month for- 
mally took possession of the country in the name of 
the French king. No settlement, however, was then 
made ; yet this was the beginning of the French rule 
in the province of Canada. In October of the follow- 
ing year, Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence as flv 
as the Indian village of Hochelaga, the site of the 
present city of Montreal ; and here, for the first 
lime, a European heard, fVomthe natives, of the great 
lakes and of the mighty Mississippi. The contesta 
of Francis I. with Charles V., of Germany, and the 
civil wars which desolated France during the latter 
halfof the 16th century, put an effectual stop to all 
efforts on the part of that kingdom to effect a settle- 
ment in Canada, or to prosecute its discoveries in 
America. But the spirit of enterprise was again re- 
vived under the sway of Henry IV. ; and again 
Canada was sought by French adventurers. Trad- 
ing companies and private individuals, eager for 
gain, fitted out expeditions for carrying on the fur 
trade ; and this was prosecuted with success. 
Efforts were now made to establish trading posts ; 
and on the 3d of July, 1608, Samuel de Champlain^ 
the lieutenant of Sieur de Monts, arrived at the site 
of Quebec, where he at once determined to lay the 
foundation of the French empire in the west. Such 
was the origin of JV( w France^ for so the settlement 
was afterwards designated by its original founders. 
Twelve yeara subsequently the Pilgrims made their 
landing at Plymouth. 

The origin of the appellation Canada is a subject 
of dispute. Some derive it fVom the Spanish " aca 
nada^'—here i» nothing; in which they follow an 
old Castilian tradition ; according to which the 
Spanish visited the country before the French, and 
finding no mines, as they had hoped, in their disap- 

K ointment uttered this exclamation. Ttie nattvea 
aving caught the sound, repeated it to the next 
Europeans who arrived ; and they took it to be the 
proper Indian appellation of the country. The deri- 
vation is evidently ftinciAil. Other explanations of 
the term equally improbable are given by historians. 
The most likely derivation is that adduced by Charle- 
voix in his Hiatoire de la Nouvelle Francr, (vol. I., 
p. 13, note,) who says: " D'autres derivcnt re nom 
du mot Iroquois *Kannatat qui nc prononce Canna- 
da, et signifle un arnns de cabanes.^* The w^ord 
meant, then, in the Indian tongue, a colltction of 
cabinsy 1. e., a village : and it is so usod in Brandt'a 
translation of Matthew's Gospel into the Mohawk 
language. The early discoverers hearing the term 
frequently employed by the natives, naturally thought 
it the name of the country ; though it is not likelr 
that at this early period Canada was distlnguishea 
by any general appellation. 

After the founding of Quebec, the French applied 
themselves to extending their knowledge of the 
country in which they had effected a settlement. 
The main objects of those who controlled the infant 
colony, were trade with the natives and their con- 
version to the Christian fhith. The cultivation ,of 
the earth was not only considered of seconder)' im- 
portance, but was attended to only so fhr as waa 
necessary to the supply of the immediate wants of the 
settlers. Nor in these respects did there afterwarda 
take place any material change in the policy and hab- 
its of the colony, until it passed, in the following 
century, fVom the hands of the French to the rule of 
the English. From the firat, Jesuit missionariea 
were engaged in propagating the Catholic religion 
among the Indians of Canada ; and they received 
much aid and s>'mpathy in their undertaking fVom the 

Sious and charitable of their native land. Alone, or 
I paira, agreeably to the direcUona given by Chrlsl 
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to the Seventy, they traveraed the lone wilderness 
bearing with them the tidings ofsalration. In 1634, 
two priests of this order mtule a settlement on the 
shores of Lake Huron ; and, in 1641, others had ad- 
vanced as far as the Falls of St. Mary. Meanwhile, 
the Jesuit influence had been increasing in Quebec. 
A college was founded in that city in 1635 by De 
Rohaut, and placed under their control ; and soon 
alter, an Ursuline convent was established, and a 
hospital for the sick and poor, both of which were 
under Catholic direction. In a few years the exer- 
cise of any religion but the Catholic was prohibited 
by law. As early as 1665, a house of worship was 
erected by Father Allones, near the west end of 
Lake Superior ; and here he preached to the Indians 
in the Algonquin tongue. 

^Vhat success these missionaries met with in a 
religious point of view, cannot be readily determined. 
It is certain, however, that they acquired great influ- 
encc among the natives by their prudent and con- 
ciliatory conduct ; and to this influence are attribut- 
able in no small degree, it is thought, the ravages 
which were made by hostile Indians during the first 
part of the 18th century upon the people and terri- 
tory of New-England. The policy of the Jesoits, 
therefore, was political as well as religious. They 
were influential, accordingly, in persuading the na- 
tive tribes to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
French monarch. In 1671, a large number of chiefli 
ttom the sources of the Mississippi, Red River and 
St. Lawrence, met the deputies of the king at the 
Falls of St. Mary, and, by common consent, placed 
themselves and their people under his protection. 
Seeking to extend their dominions still Ihrther, the 
French government commissioned Marquette and 
Joliet, in 1673, to discover the Mississippi. How 
they did so, and what adventures they met with in 
their descent of that river as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas, has been often told with eloquent pen. 
Somewhat later, the French found their way by sea 
to the mouth, of the river ; and on this discovery, 
and the exploration of Marquette, was founded the 
claim which they subsequently urged to the valleys 
of the Mississippi and Ohio, and all the territory ly- 
ing to the northwest of that region. 

For nearly one hnndred years after the discovery 
of the Mississippi, there occurred no change o( im- 
portance either in the political or social aflkirs of 
Canada. The Indians, who had been at flrst annoy- 
ing, were at length conciliated, and united with the 
French against the colonists from England. Few 
immigrants came over from France ; whilst those 
who were already settled in the country were occu- 
pied either as missionaries, in hunting, in fishing, 
or in the cultivation of small feudal farms. From 
these farms their occupants derived just enough to 
aflford them subsistence. There was little prospect 
ofadvantage held out to emigrants fh)m the mother 
country. The land of the province was granted to 
subjects by the king upon feudal tenure, as was cus- 
tomary in Europe at the time of the discovery of 
Canada. Tracts of land of all sizes, ft-om one square 
mile to one hundred or more, were conferred by the 
king on private individuals, and these were styled 
seigniories. The seigniors were bound to concede 
land to immigrants, on application, on condition 
that they would pay a small rent and perform certain 
fbudal duties and services. On the tenant's death, 
his children inherited his land in equal shares, sub- 
ject to the same conditions ; and so. when the 
seignior, or lord, deceased, his territories descended 
to his children, one-half to his eldest son, while 
the other half was distributed in equal shares 
between him and his brothers and sisters. A seig- 
niory might be sold ; but the king was entitled to 
one-fifth of its price, one-third of which, how- 
ever, was relinquished in case of immediate pay- 
ment. Besides the lands thus owned, there were 
others which constituted endowments (br the esta- 
blished Catholic Church; and yet these were re- 
served for state purposes. All the grants of land 
made in Canada, while it continued a French pro- 
vince, were made upon this uniform plan ; and the 
system was, very unfortunately, maintained among 
the French popnlation even after the eonqnest by 
the Brituih. Tlie inflnenea of this fbndal tenare was 



highly injurious to the prosperity oftbe eoUmy, fbr 
it operated, among the French settlers, as a cb^ck 
upon industry and enterprise. Since that conquest, 
however, the new lands granted have not beea 
given upon this plan, but a clear title has been mads 
to the purchaser. It has happened, consequently, 
that the portion of the territory which has beea 
settled since the transference of the province to 
England, has advanced much more rapidly than tha 
other in prosperity and internal improvement. PnlK 
Uc opinion has long been opposed to these feudal 
tenures ; and such as now exist will, no doutrt, at an 
early period, be superseded by titles more in accord' 
ance with the progressive ideas of the age. 

T»« Province under the ruleoftkeEnglUk.—Tnm 
the beginning of the 18th century the Freocti and 
English colonies in America struggled for prr-cmin- 
ence in Norih America, as their parent natioai 
were doing on the battle-fields of Europe. Engiiik 
villages were attacked and destroyed by the i.'aat- 
dians and their allies the Indians, and these acts 
were retaliated in kind by the English colonists. 
Mutual invasions were made with various success, 
until, finally, on the 14th of September. 1759. Qae> 
bee was taken by the British under General Wdfe. 
In September of the following year, the surrenderor 
Montreal completed the subjugation of Cansda. and 
the whole territory was formally ceded to England 
in 1763, by the treaty of Paris. Such was the end of 
the French domination in the northern part of North 
America. During the continuance of her power, 
France had ruled the province with maternal sway. 
Her resources and treasures were spent upon the 
colony, and her best ofilcers were sent out to ad- 
minister the government. Yet was she unsucceMltl 
in developing the hidden resources of the couDiry ; 
for she had adopted a policy which, though kiad 
and in many respects beneficial, vras upon the \vkoiie 
unfitted for drawing out the strength of an infaot 
colony. Military governments were fixed at Mon- 
treal, at Three Rivers, and at Quebec, upon wbick, 
subject to the control of the French minister of ma- 
rine, devolved the administration, civil as well as 
military, of the province. A governor aad an intend- 
ant were the heads of the government. Free admis- 
sion was granted to colonists from every couatrb- ; a 
policy more liberal than that adopted by ocber 
European states, which then controlled setilcBM-Qis 
in America. Commerce, however, was feitered. be- 
cau.«fe it was confined to charter^ monoptriies. 
Popular rights, too, were wholly unackaowWdged. 
All power was centred in the government. Tke 
state was all, the people nothing ; and hence, vbca 
the state fell, the people passed without a nsranr 
firom the power of France to the control of her here- 
ditary enemy. 

From the time of the conquest until 1774, Canada 
was ruled by an English governor and conned, wuk 
EngliMh law\ administered solely in the Enfltak 
languafre; but from 1774 to 1701 the province was 

foverned by the same fhnctionaries, administcnag 
Snglish criminal but French civil law. In 1T91, 
owing to troubles experienced in carrying ou the 
government, Canada was divided by the so-calkd 
Constitution Act (31st Geo. 111., c. 31) into twopco- 
vinces. Upper and Lower. A similar form of ge> 
verument was established in each, but its adnuais- 
trations differed in some particulars. Is the opfcr 
province, where the English colonists were oMSt 
numerotu, the new constitution worked well, aad 
was not specially complained of until a comparativtty 
late period in its history. In the lower provinos, 
however, where the French settlers were stronier 
than the English, the new arrungennent was a aoarrs 
of disquiet and turmoil fVom its flrst institution. Tba 
government was composed, according to the act of 
parliament, of a governor, and an execuUve cnoard 
of eleven members appointed by the crown ; a legi»> 
lative council, consisting of 15 members, (afterwards 
raised to 40,} also appointed by the crown ; and as 
assembly, or house of eommons, ecMtnposed of M 
members, (subsequently increased to 6S,) elected by 
the people of the province upon the basis of nopoli- 
lion. At the first meeting of the assembly, (l)ec. IT, 
170S,) it was found that 35 of iu members weia 
French and only 16 BngUah, a minority which ««^ 
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at a later period reduced to three. Of coarse, 
French influence was predominant in the asBcrobly. 
The other two estates, however, were thorouglily 
EngliNh. Hence arose, almost fh>m the outset, a 
most violent contention between the different 
branchen of the legislature, the council striving to 
retain the power with which it had been vested by 
parliament, and the assembly straining every nerve 
to circumKrribe the privileges of the council and go- 
Temor, and make itself independent of their control. 
It would be tedious to trace the progress of this 
struggle IVom its commencement to the catastrophe 
In IN37, when Lower Canada broke out into re- 
bellion. Suffice it to say, that the assembly ob- 
tained by degrees some of the powers which had 
been granted to the other estates of the government, 
and fVom time to time had its demands for increased 
privileges complied with by the mother country, and 
always with apparent readiness and liberality. 
Finally, however, tired of concession, the home 
government refused to yield any Airther to the in- 
creasingly clamorous, and, in some respects, unrea- 
sonable demands of the assembly. To have yielded 
would have been in effect to have surrendered the 
whole government of the province ; a step which 
England was not prepared to take, and which, con- 
sidering the limited education of the French Cana- 
dians, and their general want of preparation for 
■elf-government, and considering also the equitable 
rights of the English colonists who (or their ances- 
tors) had settled in the province under the distinct 
assurance of being ruled according to the laws of 
England— "womXA. not, all things taken into account, 
have been either prudent or Just The assembly 
refusing, during several years, to make appropria- 
tion for administering the government, and persist- 
ing to do so after repeated remonstrances from the 
mother country, the English parliament passed re- 
solutions providing for the current civil expenses in- 
dependent of and contrary to the action of that 
branch of the provincial legislature. Rebellion fol- 
lowed ; hut in a short time it was put dow^n by 
military force, the power of England triumphing in 
the contest. 

There can be no question that England, when 
matters had reached the crisis just noticed, fol- 
lowed the only course which could have preserved 
her dominion over Lower Canada ; yet it is equally 
certain that ail the troubles which for so many years 
agitated that province, w^erc due to the unwise act 
passed by the British parliament of 1791, by which a 
repreHon'tative assembly was established. The act 
was unwiHe in the first place, because, if the province 
was to l>e preserved as a British possession, it 
should have been ruled by English laws and in the 
English language, in order that the French and 
EngliNh inhabitants might, in time, have become a 
united and homogeneous people. The consequence 
of the course which was followed was inevitable ; 
the two races by which the colony was inhabited, 
having no powerful bond of union, were kept by the 
force of previous prejudices distinct (Vom, and hostile 
to each other, as they are to the present day. It was 
unwise, furthermore, because it was impossible that 
an assembly chosen by a people, the great majority 
of whom were French by descent, by habits and by 
education, could act fur any length of time, or on 
any important subject, in harmony with a legislative 
council composed mainly of English settlers and 
nominated by the crown. It was unwise, finally, 
because the French Canadians had no experience in 
the art of self-government, and were at that time, if 
they are not now, unfitted for so important a trust. 
" They were, without doubt,** says Halliburton, 
the most ignorant inhabitants of any portion of 
America ; but few of them could either read or 
write. They were even unacquainted with the 
common operations of husbandry, prefbrring the 
listless idleness engendered by a fbrtile soil, that 
yielded its productions without the aid of art, to the 
laborious operations of the enterprising Anglo- 
Saxons. Accustomed to implicit obedience, they 
aaved themselves the trouble of thinking, and 
yielded their judgment to their leaders and their 
conscience to their priests. Yet to such a people 



was entrusted the power not only of making lawa, 
but of governing the English. The experience of 
all ages was against the experiment." Nor was *' the 
experience of all ages " fallacious in this instance. 
The French, though ruled with a more than pater* 
nal sway, became more and more dissatisfied vrith 
the home government, and, as each demand waa 
complied with by the parliament, and each alleged 
grievance redressed, became more and more clamor* 
ous for still (\irther concessions. Warned by her 
experience in the case of the United States, England 
treated Canada with more mildness than any other 
colony had up to that time experienced, resigning 
the right of taxation, (1768,) though compelled to 
contribute of her own means to the support of the 
province, and leaving aU its internal ajffairs, com- 
merce excepted, to the regulation of the provincial 
legislature. Complaints were listened to with re- 
spect by the British parliament, and honest efTorta 
made to remove every cause of dissatisfaction, real 
or imaginary ; and it was only when the whole ma- 
chinery of government was. thrown into disorder, 
and its movements stopped by the provincial assem- 
bly, that the parliament interposed to save the coun- 
try from anarchy and civil war. 

The rebellion which had been partially communi- 
cated to Upper Canada having been put down with 
little eflTort, the British parliament attempted anew 
the construction of a government. What the Cana- 
dians had failed to gain as malcontents, they now 
gained as rebels reduced to subjection. After vari- 
ous preliminary investigations and discussions, the 
two provinces of Canada were united in 1841, chiefly 
through the representations and influence of the 
viceroy. Lord Durham, into one government, under 
one legislature. By this Act of Reunion^ as it ia 
called, important changes were made in the consti- 
tution, and a " responsible government" introtlnced. 
The governor was deprived of the patronage which 
had pertained to his office under the old regime, and 
this patronage was transferred to the leader of the 
assembly, while the governor's veto was made of 
little or no effect ; the legislative council was made 
" a mere duplicate of the assembly." and the laws 
passed by the provincial legislature thus constituted, 
were subjected no longer, as before, to a rigid ex- 
amination in England before they received the sanc- 
tion of the king, but only to a merely nominal sur^ 
veillance. In a word, the legislature was made in- 
dependent in all but the name. A government more 
democratic, in fact, than that of the United Statea, 
was established ; while that admirable system of 
checks and balances which regulates our institu- 
tions had no counterpart in the new administration. 
Canada under *' Responsible Goi'emnient." — Hav- 
ing gained the object for which they had for ycara 
been striving, or what was equivalent to it, the 
French party, which, of course, was predominant, 
under the working, and according to the pmvisiona 
of the new constitution, ceased to fill the province 
with confbsion and alarm. And now a singular 
and yet not an unnatural phenomenon occurred. 
The English settlers, who had previously been the 
staunchest loyalists, and had continued steadfast 
and unshrinking in their adherence to the mother 
country, began to murmur against tho conduct of 
the home government. They asserted, and not with- 
out reason, that they were in eff'ect not represented 
in the new legislature ; for the majority of the 
French party was too overwhelming to allow of 
successful resistance, on their part, to any measure 
which their enemies might please to propose, or to 
any law they might please to enact. Before, they 
could appeal to the king oi* to the parliament ; bat 
now, they declared they had, though nominally free, 
no voice in managing the affairs of their country, 
and no means of redress when oppressed by tho un- 
just and one-sided enactments of their political op- 
fonents. It was vain to appeal to the governor, for 
is veto was virtually powerless. To ask redress of 
the legislative council was equally vain, for it waa 
but an echo of the assembly, and this latter body 
was under the control of the French representatives. 
Vain was it, finally, to appeal to the monarch or to 
parliament, for to such petitionB one tmiform an* 
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mtlonR FOnlinge loeierdeaeven itiegmallreninanl male la not ao cold ii In Iha eaalem diTUKa. ui 
of aiAhorlly which ihe haa nialoed over Iha pro- the prorinca conlalna boih a larpT eiienl ef fcnile 

Independent power I If ahe ahoiild applT (br on- | auMclenUy nrodunlie lo aupply all Eunni' "t* 
l3ie be reeelied wliboul endangering ibe whole I and Aai. and ^elinnn; Iraa. copper. lead. liBC, bu 



caltiiral pi 



ihablunta." Of tliia tn 
iflcr pvraonal ei 



Gtagraphieat BiviriatM, Climatr ottd Soil. — The | Hon, reraarta : " In i , ... 

tnTinca of Canada la now divided, geagraptalcall;, , lleullare, floiicnllure. and aRrieallare. be praiRiiBl 
110 Canada Eaal and Canada Weei, correapondln) | wllh nwre certainly of anecesa Iban In II, Purbea, 
napectlvely lo tbe Upper and Lower Canada of (be plnma, peara, applea, melona, fruea, Indian «n, 

ot it which "'» "" oT.'ii'j Hi'" Chaudiere and , j,i™,i, ami JfoBml Pro*ic(i««._An™i[[ -M 

• An Inlereailng anlcle on the BDhJecI of Cana- , beayer, marten', oiler, hare, eiwml, aiid In lb> 
dlan Anneiallon appeared In De Bow'a fte»lew, Ocl., aouth the huflUo and Ibe roobuek. Some of Ihm, 
1390. Il niiyberanealled with adTanlage. ibongb howeytr, art being rapidly eiUTmloued by hnnui^ 
Ihe writer does not seem Id bB'o written from rell- and by Ibe adiinoe of ciTilltatlon. Amoni Urda 
able intbrmatlon respecting the relulon of ihe Orl- | are Ibund wild ducki, geen, and otb«r watei^lbvK 

rertiy inlbmied aa lo lbs origin uid cann of ihat 1 lakea, amonf wblch are tile alorfaoa, nloua at 
nelanebaayontbraak. beniiif. 



APPENDIX. — OAHADA — BISTORT AMD RUOITBCU OP, 

', S,ni; Itw HllbodlMt. !»,» 



b«Tia*,ini]ilH Illy, Tlalci'. and other rtoHiin. ti>f ' » 
IIVB oik, whltta laproducAd tn Ibe ■millitm parlor Lli 
tba country, im ntd (o be adapted Id ehlp-biifldiiiii , f< 



•birb lanie qntniiiiri are yeart)' 



- 1 Melbodla) 
- 1 Il^gOfl be 



oDbllnii liaelf oBte In ai 
population 1M.M0 belm 
[Und; lig^lO (D thai 



sarty lalacd Id Ibe 
^ by ioHnin 
nada by an a: 

wben (he npii rising; ahmiwUcll lube 



Into Iwrd cakea. rp.dy ibr nee or for Ibe marker I 



prn- 1 ipun ftir rellgloua purvoHa, and are called " Clarfj 
IniBll Reserrn." The Income lliui arlling la apponiooed 
WLih lothaChurcDorEDitlind twa-imha. lo iLe Church 






nowi populaUon o^Hse.DOO; Canada E»t or H0.OOIL 
making a IDUl of l.BW.OOO From IhU II n'ouM 
aeem iliai ibe weatem protlnee la DOW ahtad of th* 

Weit will conlilD. Id IMS, l.ue.OOt; while Canaitl 
Eaat will ceauln only l,OI»,ona. Indeed, uking 



donMad In Uilrly yein. Tbe greater pan of 

creniie waa due in hlrtha tlone. Tar there ta 



if the popnlitlon In iho 



a (IS3U-4a) 3,311 per 

Bpercenl,: la 

. The proper- 



Um iTiail inde, and ■( ihe Iniemal and lai,;^. 




CDinnarre. The olher, and much iholarger potii,.7i 


nUo ef femaka to malea In Ihe Iwo prorineee la 68 




10 100, The number ofpaupera in Canada Eaalwaa, 


UIB Ihe bahila and mode* of Ihoughl of Ihelr ar..,-.- 


ud alamrng" Incr^aae. In Canada Weal Iherali 


tora, Neilber the roni|uea<, nor tbe linie Ibal h;,~ 


one' to si's I? New-York in 18U, ThenumVror 


priolni ftliow-ciiliena. bM wrought any eaeemiLl 


flrugal, honeal, indtislrtous, and hupllable ^ ehei iful 


colored peraona Bellied In Ihe proTlnce of Can«d« 


Gael DP 10 IMS. only reached SOI, at whom I4S 




were make and 111) femalta. Since thai lioie. rap*. 


bill uneducaleil. lenneloni of old cnauma. and L.ri- 


daily wllhli the lael Iwo or throe year^ Itiere hai 






wholly dependent on wages fbr Itaelr aupport , tlir 






,A/ric«ln<rr.— In IMS, the amount ofaoH occnplod 




In Canada was T.M0,4MI acrea : of which 3,<IN.H« 






■moont of pmpenj, end e.en then It la nol Ten ' > 




luahle, Yel [he people li.e Happy and cooteni.-l. 


fl8S.M» acrea. of which S.BM.100 were 'unappri 



m are aupported by andoHDien' 
belhre the conquealf and guarai 
pulation In iba Uealy than Oiai 

. iliiBB bad 43,374'^ ll! 
, Sa.VU ; DtbOT Ptaabyiei 



whom, taalaud BdhMlUuaa by Und Uhoraa, ihaf 



APPXHDIX. — OAMADA HUTOBT A 

nndUioD, (haRrbre, oriliBinu>af| l,m.in ornuinal. In lSt^ tha 






£9.U«,874 : In tHa } 
MT.OOI. Dnrtngilui 
nadcr cnltlTUlon hi 
%mfiK ; of hcDsqi, 

ftaml^l,2MltD4§1,41 

m panulaiinn ; nbsi 
btd, In iB3i, iwo k 
artar Ita KtUamant, i 
ill [lopiiLiilan. Tb 



-tcollQnl and Dfhar klnda of\ 
Canada Weu In !«$, wax 
ar IMS ii had rfaeliad £«.- | 

tncmaed from SM.lll ii> 



tii« eiw, Canada it admiFing. Tti< lonr 

erof -Miel. emplojod wa. JM, workrf 
nan, 'nia appet proTinn tud m ISJf^ 
, in 18M. S,lUu una. The ihippiDf owa- 



1838, iha eiporia i 

ICT, (fouTdollara In 

£Tn,tSi FimR u the Unlifd '. 

yaai by a«a alone 



48, waa eiinal u> one bead f»r to IBM, Ibc eipvna i 
Hrw™ nf Iho popolailon ; or, whicli i:l,i37.ffl» wen 



ItaF pound. 1 of 
al ri.im.SM. 



_ , _.. .. JitlM, 1 

n 7IT,U4 Inalead of 461,117, ihc nlnea. 



7.5S8.-73:b.rltr,SI 
I.TM.Md : Boiaiori, 
185 currenry. T. 
oC each or Iheai 
wbeal, l(f4Sbu! 
»« ; bnckwhaai 



I Waal Ibr [847, vraa, of tihen 



Nair-Von., 7J4 ^ •egetabla' Ibod. £l,'o4H,OJ4 ; oihcr ^ruitonl 
gne head to produce, £IS,4TO ; DianohrlnrFa, £e,fl7A l ibipplnt, 
ni«r mi.<.. . sold abroad, £130,430. Tha Imnona dorinc ite 

me jear annognled Id £4,MV17 i Ute dniira pud 

L irhtcb wan iKIS.MS.* 

Tbe (rids beiwecn Iha Ualied SCItca and fanada 

puna Ooa Ibat pnTlDca wen eaiinau-d ai liot.- 
1 ; our Impona itaiihei a< •N8.SM. In IMu. Uii 
.pan* readied tJ,SI3,aM ; tbe Impona, •7.4m.na. 
r Ihbf eieaaa of Impona over cvporta Ibe ^reaur 
HmiDea, Q^7j- part conaLata o("m9i$n marobandlae." pwdn lit- 
In the Unlieil Mndwl Ibr ft>rel|n markau which mm ihnarb >>• 
^anala oT Itae United Slalaa In nrefer*nn to piuii 
ml by iha RJ'ar SI. Lawnnn. In IMO. itai vaJw 
. *■». Till- of tmpoKa or lumber, animal and legetalilr iwd. 

' la •«8.XI7{ In IMP. tl,MI,4ie; an tnrmw la 

1 yam of St,U1,«07. In lUO, the TatHoTou 

41,944 ! an Inenaee of tMceei. 'ftoi^ if » 
I] be aaeo, thai while both Importa mad rtftria 

in nauly elghl limea greater than oar impota 



. In ISt4, ' ISta, there wen 






an thai the moal of Ihoea who angiga In ike lei.i. Dndareioad the artof lirtnf canR>mMy ; railwrioa 
b«r iraila are rnund In the )awer proTlnM, and ll^,i I comAirubly. perkapa. Ibr In IM) they roosuatd 
■ddlliDiml thct Ihil U Fonlalna Ibo IWD larfaxi (lii^'x I aboQi iwD fiiloni of wine and MRtr apinii.oia 
tn Canada, Ihe diaproportlen between ^ta airrlcuLi n- I greaur pan of it bfllng wblvhey dlatUled wllhja ikt 
ral prodireia and thaae of ihe apper prorlnce ie uni i prorlnce.t 

"e™'^or?raie^''he™"4M"l«'b!Ilhela'of'wl»ai' '! lolfnal /mproemtBH.— The prartncial fpmn- 
»he wbeal-lty wbit ' " ' '' >-<— ■ — '•- 

■e" .'v^B'n''"nd oarUv rroni''olli*r^naB "'ihe M " ' '"''™ loibleiime the leelalatora' had t< 



■ object »T.:i^.» 






SIMMi oala, 



. The produce sf 18)11 
ele-. barley, IjMl.TlO; rjo, 

Kaa, l,4iMU; mam., 
; pouioaa, «,«I4,M!> . 



water couraaa. t3,320,iH ; maUoc [n all up lo i^'-, 
tl3,S183a3. Blncg ibit time oiier liberal (nsti 
hare been made. The eanall wUch haTe been it 
In Canada ban prOTadaritnmenae adTantift. TV 
tonieai and laoat importmni of ihaat la that rtM 
the Rldeau Canal, wbieta eonrMeta the ibDrth^ni red 



i, Ml fnillni and c 



10 thla, uadao 



■nantdeliiUtei 



•71 ]ui» of ftUled dmh 



ware prodacad 
anada f ' 
7 1,71 S 



• For (Drther li 

Important t The aubject of twr eommerelal ralatlon 
-' '-1 Ibe Canada la well dlictuoed la ■ niunhn of De 
mi.- Ra view, March, ISSS; and In Ik* Ksnh Am 
and r Barlew Ibr JaDBaiy, UM. 



orLiktOniBrlauKti 



AFPiyOIZ.— CAKASA — mSTOtlT ASD ttSBOOBOBB OF. 

in, wtih ibe OtuwB HLvor lug l»e» ^gnl lUs yeir In militnK rein 
' IM milca. 1i WIS cou' ^ io» nTenni of iba «DiJi rVam 1849 In 



nrauH FuckH ind riDldi< «blr1i »e Ponnd tn Ihe si. I -l» : fll.OMI ; idl.iW : ;CB3.aU ^ an iDcri 
!iwre.«i:b..wMiiUk«Oi.l.no.ndMonl».l. Th. .,. y«m of SM per «nt. Th. l'>ll;i^h' 
OiMiTii, ftnin Iljiawn lo Muimosl. on ilw oiher ^ of N»w^ork,iBringil» iti iman prMoAii 

143lutl lone b> 33 vide, ronlains 47 lockn, nnd coki -ikhoLe pubLtc ubtof Canada w '' """ "' 



knnli n 4t miles ; tl« deicrnl, 330 feel, secainpllall- 
cd Sy a; 1«ka ; and lu coat wan nearly (i.noo.DOO 
■nie ranullan« ban, bnldee Iheae. Iba Cbambl; 

Sain Wilb'lhe SI. Liivren« neat Monlreel: the 
rrnviUt Csaal. on ihe Oiiawa. to avoid Its raplila ; 



iild by Ike proreeda of Ihe jniMic wsAs. 
MBdliunM of Ike norummcBt reark abont I 

ibwjeiri ilnce, to £av.<H*: about i> 

'oatmis, (ii^lH, Ilgbl-bonii, and tonnaf 

ijiea androcft'ilurea. 



"Stnk or Bril'iKh N 



aOO; Bank of Upper Canada, i:3Sl.l»3 ; rtiy Bank 
dF Montreal, ^:331.Tn; Qoebec Bank. i'lMI,lKWi 
HBd BanqBB dn Peupk, £MU,l>00. Their coinWnMl 
ranlial, In May. 1831, was £t.784.aM. Their clreB' 
lat^on M ibe aame time wu iri,«3,4U ; coin, £411,- 
tm: dcpoMIs, j:i,Wl,t«); losna, XifiUJOO. Then 



- ,— -- ,.-,--_-- ,,v-j, «l«7,3«»i loana, £I,IW,1M. 

eoniplel«l;"he"i;hBn.™Bin m1 Si. Lawrence, ,36 | ,be wer^ '~ ' °" ™--*:.^^---}. .. 






therefore wllb Lake Chaniplaln i Ihe Larhine, 7 i [n, m, 
liiilee ; the Allanllc, 12 ; Sannay and Indualry Vu. reaefu 
Ufe. IS ; In all M mllea, In Canada Eut. In the j imx i 

town on TheTMtawa ; and another Fiisndlni (Tom \ gnd'tl 
*Joeen»tcwn below to CWppe"(i above Ihe Falla of ,„„u 
Ktogara, lued, howcTer, only in aamniec, ud em- |n IM 

road. lieaiingtbeaoDih Bhoreef tbe rlier.jaM be- jnpM 

lowidniiireal. It iBiopanlhTODiibBpanorCaRada iiwB raapaeUnf e< 

EaU, the norlh-esal corner of VennaiiI,N<w-llam|h to vorfc well, and «bers wl,.,.,. _,.„»,. „<..-.«„ 
■hire, nonb of Ibe While Hills, aid ihroufb Maine *er* uniied Inio one auiuie by ih« iFglalatnr*. 
lo l-onlaiid. The Montreal end la flnlsbed and In ^ rhe awn of £U,O0a (•lOO.OOOl vaa sel apart aa aa 

*1 wlilfh plare II la eipeded It vlU be joined by 9 ' niit funil 1> apponloned annnilly by Ihe chief aa- 
rall'ioad from (laebn. On Ibe alber end, aoinv ' iKrIniFndini among the Townahtpii of the prorlnie, 
ninny inileii an dnlahed and in operalion. floir, iccording 10 Ihe population of eirh. The local su- 

proponil road, called Ibe Oreu western, will be I [he aeverai lecilonB of each toH-nxhlp, acroriliiiii to 
■honi 1311 mllea lon|, eitendlnf trrnn Niagara FalU 1 ihe STrnKe attendance or icbolaia. Each xctlon 
vesiwardly, at some polni 40 or M nika north or i, obliged by liur 10 laiec a aum si lean ai large aa 
Lake Erie. Ikrauih noma of Ike moat ftnlle land In ' 11,-1 r.^.!,,..,! Onn. ihi, ii^mmn'. Evm ■H'rliein in- 
Windaor, opposlle Dctroli, In 



aa 4(1 yeara, the legialalnrs of Cam 
1e an appropriation lor eommon aeboo 

waa renewed annuaUy IIU IMI. Tli 
Hcever, were eipended 10 llllle adtanli 

each counly (bt the anpporl of comii 



id In IEW),anilw proTlaiona offtinner 
Inc edieaUon. which bad been Ibnod 



Micliifan ; where II 
Ing thruui;h .Michici 



. Allise 



riih Ihe lib* kadlnf tnan 
■ae lludaon Klver. and tbenee, by scpa- 
, w New-york and New-England. Thai, 
road Is rompleted, a Inveler will be en- 
o by rail-road ftom Portland, Maine, lo 






charge of no more Ihan t«l 
board ofpuMIc Inalruclloi. 



the firHt-menlioned period amoanled to i.'Sas,3l«, 
ditcingihr last. toi:Kl,M». The tmpoalol onepei 

bnks r<He lYom £10,^7 in IH9, 10 .CIB.OOS Id 1847. 
The net reeenue derived Aon the canala, ia 1841, 
waa 10,3ffl : In I6IT, II hid rtom to £»fiir. The 



. The eoniMll ki 



-af-; 
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AnPSNDIZ.-— OOTTON CROP OF 1851-^1^ 



aged with a rlew to the best interests of the state 
and of society, apart (Vom all political party adran- 
tage. 

The number of schools in Canada West, in 1851, 
was 3,059, with 151,891 papils. Massachusetts had, 
in 1849, whMi it contained 150,000 inhabitants more 
than Canada West has now, 3,749 public schools, 
with 300,000 scholars. This comparison is very fk- 
▼orable to our Canadian neighbor. A normal and 
model school was established last year at Toronto. 
It is designed to accommodate 300 teachers in train- 
ing in the normal, and 600 pupils in the model 
•cDool. The legislature has granted i:i5,000 XtHO^- 
000) to carry the measure into execution. Similar 
Uberality has been shown, we belioTe, by no legis- 
lature on this side of the Atlantic. 



Such are the educational prospects of Caaadt ; 
and such as we have previously described, are th« 
indications of her approaching commercial, mann* 
fkcturing, and agricultural prosperity. A glohout, 
and, what is better, a happy destiny, may yet await 
her in the ftiture. 



COTTON CROP— Cost or TmAHsroaTATioir rmon 

THE PlaNTATIOIV IlfTO THK EUROPBAS MaSKCT. — 

A correspondent of the '* Cotton Plant'* it antho* 
rity for the following. As an iUa«tration of the 
charges on a crop before it reachen M&ncb««t«r. I 
give you an account of sales of 100 bales in Liver- 
pool, in 1844, when the price was about what tt is 
now: 



100 bales of cotton. 
Draughts per bale.. 
Tare 41b. per ewt.. 



.42.000 



..100 
.1,500 



Net weight 

At45i per lb.-8H cents 

Charges in United States and JAverpooL 

Baggage, twine, mending and making $14 50 

Wharfage, $4; cartage. $10 ; storage. $8 93 00 

Fire insnranee, $3 81 ; postoge, Ito., $3 50 7 31 

Marine insurance, 1 per cent, on $3,578 81 35 79 

Policy 1 «5 



1,600 

.. 40.4UO 
$3,535,00 



Dock dues, £A 6d. ; town dues, 168. 8d 

Duty 35d. per cwt., on 360 cwt. 2qr8. 34 lbs 

Cartage, porterage, weighage, £3 14s. Id 

Canvas, twine, and mending, £2 9a 

Warehouse rent, for 12 weeks, £5 

Postages and small charges, lOs. 6d 

Brokerage, \i per cent. ; Insurance, ^ per cent. ; 3 mo .10 days 

interest; discount, ii per cent.— 1^ on £731 9s. 2d 

Freight, at Xd. per lb., on 40,400 lbs 

Five per cent, primage on freight 

Commission and guaranty, 3 per cent, on £736 98. 2d. 

Three months' Interest on ca^ charges, £974 70 



•$80 85 

23 83 
252 50 

17 78 
11 7« 

24 00 
2 52 

66 26 
404 00 

20 20 
106 05 

14 62 



Total charges • $^033 14 nearlj one-third. 



COTTON CROP, 1851-2 —From the sUtement of the 
cotton crop, prepared tor the New-York Shipping 
aTid Commercial List and Prices CwrrerU, it will be 
seen that the 

Balat. 

Total crop, 1851-52, is 3,015,029 

Total export 2,443,046 

Taken for home use at the North 603,020 

Taken for home use at the South and West 75.000 
Quantity of new received to Ist inst 5,125 

Showing an increase in the cfop of 659,722 bales, 
in the export of 454.936. in the consumption at the 
North, of 198,921 ; and South and West, of 15.000 
bales. 

CoMTAaATiTc Statemcsvt OF Gbowth. 

Billet. BalM. 

Crop of 1 842—3 2.878,875 

1851— 2...... 3.015.029 1841—2 1,683.674 

1850—1 2 355.257 1840—1 1.634.945 

1849-50 2,006.706 1839-40 2.177,835 

1848—9 2.728.596 1838—9 1,360;632 

1847—8 2,347.634 1837—8 1.801,497 

1846—7 1.778.6,')1 1836—7 1.422,930 

1845—6 2.100.537 1835—6 1.360,725 

1844-5 2,.'J94,503 1831—5 1,254,328 

1843—4 2,030,409 1833—4 1,205,394 

QUANTITY CONSUMED BY AND Ilf THE HANDS OF 
MAMUFACTURKRS. 



North of 

Bftlc*. 

1851-2 603,029 

1850-1 405,108 

1849-50 487,769 

1848-9 518,039 

1847-8 531,772 

1846-7 427,967 

1845-6 423,597 

1844-5 389,000 

1843-4 346,744 



Virginia. 

BalM. 

1842-3 335,139 

1841-2 367,850 

1840-1 397,388 

1839-40 395,193 

1838-9 276,018 

1837-8 346,063 

1836-7 833^0 

1835-« 836,733 

1834-5 310,888 



CoNSUMPTlOir, 

Total crop of the United States, 
as before stated. 

Add— 

Stocks on hand at tho com- 
mencement of the year, Sept. 1, 
1851 :— 

In the southern ports. •• 80.044 
In the northern ports. ... 39ui60 



3.015.0:9 



Makes a supply o£ . . 

Deduct thcrefirom— 
The export to foreign 

porU 2,443,646 

Less — foreign included 643 



12S3i>4 
3J4a333 



-2,443403 



Stocks on hand Sept 1, 
1852 : 

In the southern ports 81.098 
In the northern ports 60.078 



Burnt at Savannah. Char- 
leston and Providence 



01.176 



6,025 



Taken for home use. 



2.540.304 
603.0fl 



We give below our usual uble of the amount of cot- 
ton consumed the past year in the states south sod 
west of Virginia, and not included in the r«ceipu ai 
the ports. We have increased the estimate some- 
what fVom the year previous, though the number sal 
capacity of the mills have been about the same. W 
give it only for what it purports to be, an 



INUDtX. — nSBCBIKS 
Sooth CinHIIlI 10,000 " " 

AtoWmB!!!!!.".',.'.'.".','.'.'.'.',' i^ooo " orsooim. 

TciiiiEineii 7,000 ■• 

On Iho Ohio. *« W.<X» " 

T««l 10 Sept. 1, ISM. TS.OOO " 

lUI BO.DOO " 

ISM lOTJOO " 

ism! ! ! ! .'.Ti.'ooo " 

To whtcb. ITws iii tb* aiocks In lbs inltrior 

thai IMI Dii' iu »*y lo markM. lo iho crop u sitea 
•bDVF, nnlitd at Ihe ahlppini porta, tht aunfala 

beri, 3,100,000 baloa, afalnai !t.4»,00a baJai tho year 

^Duringiha yair Jnat cloicd, (hernwu nnind at 

A EtiR Cuiil.' wblrta »c hnn iddod Id uotber 
plm« to Ibe crap of tde coantty. 

BaJliman [> doubilEH gnucountFd R>r rlHxb'n, 

i'n) bales >g>iiii>i >boui g.too 'b^» lui >«». ' 

2 I e*-? ' . 

iiipiri^iiillilj 
j^ipiniillll 

{liii^fiilj 

VISUERIES OF TIIE UNITED STATES— II 
Knqolnr) titX 



chontta, ueaiiTu ITM, couidtr th« llihartuta 
faerfonlnitnde, that ah* had nearlj ^3.000,000 In- 
Totcd la Hit work! ilotii. Shobad 

Work! In nnmbn—aniiplj llihuj... 80 

Capita I nTeated |l,TH.6Tfl 

PmDQi mplsrad 879 

Buitaeliaalt annually manufttlDied.. COS-GSO 

Soconllr ths uHiB0n of Hoh taini Id that lUta, 
lbcbTmneh(>''uflbe n»iiiifactiirlii| IndiulTJ «f the 

ritbarlai..l7.MS,I«0...,a).lM (lllM.aTS 

OU S.030,391.... lU I.IU.MO 

l«,aia,«ii 30,311 ti3.<i».6is 

Bneh li'ihe itale of Iba Mauaehnielti flihirltc, 
iorolTlni <i capital at otct thlitnn and a bait mU- 

mlllloni dolura norlb of prapnlT I LaltiC itatU- 
tlca DD Uie lubjFct abmr Ibat w> bare, fur (ha 

Capital InTFMed (IT.000.000 

Hand! employed 40.000 

Product ut the ll>tiarl» fiO.OOO/iOO 

On tbs cout Dt Labrador, aeeordlng lo tba 
QncbH Star, ttaeautlatloxit Uuflaherlaafor ISM, 

TwU. Uw. rw.,cwi. 00, iibdi, 
trnlledSUlea.. 1,600.,,. 18,000. ..1.100,000... .11.000 
Sewftiundlanl «0.... 4,000... SiO.OOO.... 3,M0 

Kngland.ke!.'.' SU.'^'.' t-im'.'.'. !MO,uooJ"^ S.IOO 
Loner Canada ».... IW... £,000.... U 
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liheriet ilnee 1«TS. Tha anneud atalunont eiU. 
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1(71 «.«» — — 

1T»S S0,»33 — — 

ISM T4.MI — — 

iftw 7a,Da& M.BW. . ..lot .MX 

1M9 73.S8I 43,m....ll«,«7a 
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the great inpplter of flih to the ooild. Our prlucl- 

olber icctteaa Going back to IS'Jl He exported flab 
Drird tr Sauted. 

Souii'itic 207,301 quintaia. 

PicUtd. 
DumtMIe 7M2>hbl>. 
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a Fingia year ftom I[alin>i were 37J,OOU. And aa 

parity. It IcM to Hi, or loli 
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APPENDIX. — GOLD AKD BILVEB — ^PRODUCTION OF. 



have but to addaee official flgtirMi in rapport of the 
remark that our fisherv trade is being gradually 
"wrcj^ttul from us. In 1/00 we exported fl«h to the 
"West Indies, valued at 9700.000. Last year our cx- 
portations of fish to the same localities did not ex- 
ceed $167,000. With Europe our fishery transac- 
tions have also rascillated and declined : 

Jl Statement, Mkowing the Exports of Fish from the 
United States to Foreign Countries, in 1790 and 1851. 



1790. 

To Wc9t Indies— Talue $685.001. . 

To Europe, Africa, and Asia 253.554. . 



Decline. 



1851. 

.$166,670 
. 6.376 

,...$765,100 



GOLD AND SILVER — PaoDUcTioif of, r»0M 
1492 TO 1852, — An officer of the United States 
Treasury Department at Washington, in answer 
to a semi-official inquiry made at the depart- 
ment, has presented an elaborate report, estimating 
the production of the precious metals from 1402 to 
1852. The writer, after an examination of the 
standard authors upon the suliti^ct, Humboldt, 
McCuUoch. and Jacobs, estimates thn total product 
of the world, exclusive of Australia, as follows : 

America, excl. of the United States... $6,877, 833.800 
California, received at Mint $08,408,000 
California, foreign exports, 

manufactured. &c 51,502,000 

Other United States gold at 

mint 15.855.000 

Ditto not brought to mint. 1,145,000 

Total United States. 167,000,000 

Total America 7,044,833,800 



Europe and Asia, excluaW* 

of Russia 1.755.000.000 

Russia 213.5S1.U00 

Total production, 1402 to 

1852 $9,013,414,500 

The present annual product of the precious metals, 
the writer estimates as follows : 

All South America •••••• $30,710,000 

Add for any probable increase, accuni- 
ing to the beet authorities 3.290.000 

Hungary, Saxony, and Northern Asia 4.0'.i0.U00 

Russia, at the highest estimate of 
years 20.000.000 

Africa and South Asia (a rough es- 
timate l.iXW.000 

Carolina, Georgia. Ac 54'0X>00 

California 64.500.000 

Total $124,000,000 

The compiler of the estimate remarks : — * It is 
not clearly expressed by any of the authoritifS 
quoted, whether the amounts of the precious metals 
stated to have been produced at different periods, 
applies to the amount coined or to the entire pro* 
duction, but the inference U strongly in favor of 
the latter. 

*' The limited production of gold and silver in the 
last years of the 15th centxiry, may be very natu- 
rally accounted for in the limited number of people 
who at first ventured to explore the New World, 
and in the scarcity of those metals in the lands 
first occupied by Columbus ; but it will, perhaps, 
excite surprise to find that the first deposits of Ca- 
lifornia gold in the mints of the United SUte^. in 
the year 1851, exceed the highest annual productioa 
of gold and silver in Mexico and South America by 
nearly 40 per cent." 



ESTIMATES OF ENTIBE GOLD rBOOUCT— CAI^irORNlA. 

Official report of deposits of gold from Califomia. 

At the various United States mints in 1848 $44177 

•• '• »• « 1849 6.147.i('9 

'• •« * " « 1850 36.074'-»o2 

'• '• « « 1851 55.«>>ja2 

Manifested shipments to U. 8. ports in December, 1851, which did not reach the mints 
io 1851 2.M0.214 

Importations into Chili in 1851. by official returns from tha^ country $2,872,000 

Shipments per steamers in 1851, on freight to Europe and various conn- 
tries, (not including Chili.) via Panama, so far as destination was de- 
clared on manifests $3,000,000 

Add estimate of shipments by same course and to same quarters in 
1851. fur which the destination beyond Panama was not declared— 50 
per cent, of above 1 .800.000 — 6.400,000 

Known shipments by sailing vessels in 1851, to various foreign ports... 1.000.000 

Add for amount not manifested, believed to be as large 1,000,000 — 2,000.000 

Total estimate of exportation to foreign countries in 1851 0,772.000 

The early foreign trade to this was very large, particularly in 1849. from 

Pacific ports. Jlemittances in this early trade were made chiefly in 

geld dust. The aggregate shipment to foreign countries for 1848, 1849, 

and 1850. is therefore assumed for the three years to be as large as 

that of 1851 0.772,000 

Total estimate of exports to foreign countriM to December 31st, 1851, 

which would not reach U. 8. mints 19,544000 



1S0.O58 
Estimated amount taken overland to Mexico and by passengers to Europe. East Indies. Aus- 
tralia. South America, (exclusive of Chili.) manufactured in Califomia and United States 
and otherwise, retained by individuals leaving the country, and therefore not represented 

in the mint deposits, say 5 per cent, on above 6,082.906 

In hands of bankers, merchants and traders in San Francisco, per tabular statement pre- 
pared December 31st, 1851 '. SOOlVOtV 

In hands of bankers or traders, in other parts of California and Oregon. Dec. 31st, 1851 2 di)»^ 0(0 

Estimated half month's yield at mines not brought forward December, 1851— s«y 2.500.009 

In circulation— gold dust and California private coin, estimated at $20 per iodividiial, and 
population estimated at 212,000 4 940000 

Estimated product to December 31st, 1851 $140.9«1.1i>3 

Do. do. from January 1 to June 30, 1852 33849774 

Totaldo. do. to Jane 30, 1852 $174.7S0877 

Cireulear Uus9€f, BmU f Bok. 



DE BOW'S KEYIEW 

VOLS. I TO XIII. 

MONTHLY INDUSTRIAL AND LITERAEY JOURNAL. 

Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 

COMMERCE AGRICULTURE — MAN'UFACTURES — INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS — SLAYERV AND 

SLAVE PRODUCTS AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STATISTICS. 

Pnbli6t)cb illontljlg in tl)e Cit;) of NctD-<5)rl(aii9. 

Terms $§ Per Annum, in advance.— Complete sets, 13 vols., may be had at the office. 

Advocating the interests of the South and West, the Review will not be unmindful of the 
prcat interests of Trade, Commerce and Agriculture throughout the world — Commerce in 
Its various and multiform relations — in its History, its Laws, and it-s Statistics ; Commercial 
Commodities; Regulations of Trade, interstate and international; Treaties; Foreign and 
Domestic ; Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marine Relations; Enterprises of Commerce, in Ship- 
ping , Canals, Rail-roads and Steam Navigation, etc. ; Mercantile Systems, Codes, Iiaws and 
Decisions, ancient as well as Modern ; Banking, Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factor- 
age, Guaranty, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage, Freights, Privateering, Marque 
and Reprisal, Piracy, Quarantine and Custom-House Regulations, etc., etc. ; Commercial 
Literature and Biography. 

Tiu: Review is rapidly growing in circulation, and will exhibit many great improvements 
in the coming year, in size, matter and appearance. The following are its leading divisions: 

I. Literature. — Criticisms, notices of late books, schools, colleges, education, essays, 
poetry, sketches of fact and fancy, summaries of foreign and domestic news, movements 
at home and abroad, etc. 

II. Commerce. — Its history, laws and statistics, commodities, shipping, navigation, treaties, 
tariffs, exports and imports, trade of the South and West, home and foreign trade. 

III. Agkiculture. — Discussions upon cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, hemp, Indian corn, 
wheat, farming and planting interests, statistics, slavery and slave laws, A'c. 

IV. Manl-factures. — Progress of Manufactures in the South and West, and in the Union. 

V. Internal Improvements. — Canals, rail-roads, plank-roads, general inter-communica- 
tion South and West — in the Union and abroad. 

VI. Statistics. — Complete tables upon all the above heads — of population, resources, 
wealth, mortality, blacks and whites, &c. 



VII. Biography of Practical Citizens, with steel portraits. 

VIII. Advertisements of Plantations. Sou 



?, Southern schools, colleges, watering places, fiwK 
tones, mercantile and professional cards, agiicultural machiner}', etc. 

Nkw-Ort.bars Chamber or Commcrce, May 14th, 1846. 
Be it Resolved, That this Chamber highly apprnves of the Commercial RcTiew, a periodical established in 
this city, bv J. D. B.De Bow, Esq., and recommends it to the patronage of the crmimerriril rommiiDity. 
Charles Beiggs. Secretary. SAMUEL J. PETEUS, President. 

Charlr.^ton Mercantile Library Societt, Feb.. 1847. 
In exercise of the power given them by the Constitution, the Board have unanimously electeil, as Htmortrj 
Members. Freeman Hunt and J.I). B. Do Bow, Enqrs. These gentlemen are entitled to wide and hononiUb 
distincliun. The former in originating the Merchants* Magazine ; the latter, one of our own citiiens, 
in the laudable spirit which prompted the establishment of the Commercial Review of the South and Wett^ 
and the masterly pen which he has wielded in elucidation of the commercial interests of the Pouth, have rich]|j 
earned our most grateful acknowledgmeuts. A. O. ANDREWS, President. 

Charleston* Chamber of Commercf, Oct. Sf>, 1846. 

On motion of Col. James Gadsden, Resolved, that the Commercial Review, edited in New-Orleans by our 
fellow-citizen, J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., is a work well calculated to exercise a most favorable iufluenceon 
the commercin] interests of the 8outh and West. 

Resolved, That the zeal and talent with which it has been commenced, and the able articles which hiire 
appeared in its pages, (as foreshadowing on the future the promises of the past.) strongly reromraend the Revieir 
tr) the patronage of the Southern community, and that the Chamber of Commerce ol Charleston feel gratified at 
the opportunity of presenting to the public this testimony in its faror. W. B. HERIOT, Secretary. 

Cincikhati Mercantile Lii»rary Sociktt, Jan , 1649. 
Resolved, As the sense of the Mercantile Library Association of Cincinnati, that Dc Bow's Commercial 
Review of the South and West supplies an important desideratum in the mercantile literatiire of this great 
westpm valley : that the comprehensive views and practical attainments of Professor De Bow are special 
qaalificutinns Vor conducting such a periodical, and that this Association very cordially recommend the Coflk- 
mercial Review to general favor, and the special patronage of our mercantile community. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



De Bow'' a Jte«i«i0.— This ReTiew ia aa able on«. 
We Autieipate and realize invaluable Information ffi>ai 
iu pafes, as to the prof reM and iuductry of the flour- 
iahinf didtricta of wbicb it ii the herald and organ. — 
Simmomd^B Colonial Mogoxino^ Londom, 

Do Bom'o Rowiew.- We need bardljr aay that we are 
charmed with tbia Review, when we .\dd that we r«ad 
it throuffa at a heat^— 5iiin«r*« Farmor'o Librorf, 
Norn- York. 

Dt J?ow'« Commoreiol Review eontaina mocb valu* 
able matter of Commercial and Mikcellaneoua charac- 
ter. Succeaa to our nameaake. The paper in it which 
latereata ua the moat, ia that entitlea "Commsacs 

AND AoaiOULTUBB SUBJSCTS OP UnIVCBSITT iNaTBUC- 

Tioif," from the pen of the accompliahed editor of the 
Review, in which he anbmita the plan of a Profeaaor* 
ehip of Public Ecooomj, Commerce, and Statiaticn for 
our Collegea and Uolveraitiea. The plan haa our hearty 
approval, and will, we trust, ere lone be adopted by 
aome of our higher inatitutlonn. The article on 
**Chajilk9ton and m Rksuuacbs," we ahall endea- 
vor to find room for in a future number of the If aga- 
siae. — Ibmt'o MerekantM' Mogoiime. 

De Bow'o ReoUw ia one or the moat uaeful of the 
monthly publicationa, accumulating at such period* a 
large and valuable body of alaliktica and opinions, 
such aa we rarely find in any other form of publica- 
tion. The editor u a peraoo of rare induatry and en- 
thuaiaan. Ilia work is particularly important to the 
commercial community of the South. — Southern Qanr* 
terlo Review^ Ckorleoton. 

De Bow's Remew.—y^o are exceedingly pleaaed to 
hear uf the aucceaa of thia work, ao ImporUnt to the 
South, and ao creditable to its literary euterpriae. It 
cornea to ua naontbly, freighted with the moat valuable 
and reltable inforraaiion, in relation to the aourcea of 
that aection of the country, and ought not to be mlaaed 
(him anv northern libranr. — Dentocratie Review^ N. T. 

De Bow'o Review.— U givea ua great pleaaure to 
■Ute, that J. D. B. Da Bow, editor of the Commnreial 
Heview, hae been selected to fill the chair of Com- 
maree and Suiiatica in the Lew Univeraiiv. Mr. D 
has, iu the oolumna of hia popular and widely circu- 
lated journal, ahown hiaanelf to be familiar with thn 
commerce and atatiatica of the South and Weat, and 
alito a sealoua advocate for diaeeminating widely accu- 
rate informalioo upon these important heada. We 
want more educated roercbauta, a more iutiraaie 
knowledge of the history of commerce, and of the prin- 
ciplea and theory of political economy, trade and 
manufiicturoa. — Banker** Magazine^ Batten. 

Dt Bow't Review. — Suppoae one should de»lre to 
keep bimaelf adviaed of the atate of our domestic ai.d 
foreign tradn, and alao of the commerce of all nationa, 
where else would he fiud tbIa information in a form 
so conveni'-nt, SKli^factery and cheap, aa in liunt*« 
Magazine. Should ho desire to enmblne with com- 
mercial information a knowledge of the great iatereau 
of the South, her egricuUnns roauufactures. and lu- 
temal improvomenta, where elae could he find ao 
much information in ao amall a eompava, and at ao 
cheap a rate, aa In De Bow'a Review ?— ^aalem Jour- 
nai, St. Lauit. 

Dt Bow'* Rtvitw.—Thia Review, now in its alzth 
year, haa not aa yet received the attention which it 
deaervea at the North. It ia amply supported, we learn, 
al the South ; and for this reaaon, aa an aecrediled 
organ of the commercial intereata of that great region 
of our country, ahoald find iu readera in all eirclea. 
We ahould be more anzioaa to learn what view* are 
taken of our great producing interesta, and of the 



natural queatioB* wbieh agitate the country at bead- 
quarters.— Li(«r«ry Worldt New-York. 

De Bow'a Review.— Thm statiatica are collected with 
great care and iadnatry ; and the work preMuiiji more 
uaeful iufomMtloB In relation to the great auplm of 
the South, than can be found in any other periodical. 
Aa theae auplea form the baaia of a great part wf all 
qar leading commercial traaaactiona, the above work 
ia an indispenaable part of every buaiaeaa maa'a Ubra- 
ry.^ Rail- Road Jommal, N. Y. 

Dt Bow'* /tcmas^— We are persuaded that no more 
uaeful publication than thia emanat-s from the Ameri- 
can preaa. Ita range of tnpica ia, indeed, a wide one, 
but It ia alwaya filled with valuable atatiatlcal papera, 
and iia literary department ia highly intere»ting. Mr. 
De Bow ii well known as a acholar and a writer. A 
recent address delivered by him before an agriculin- 
rai society, baa pleased us so much, that we could 
find it in our heart to quarrel for not contributing 
more frequently in propria pertona to tlie puffea or 
hia magazine. — Soutktm Literainf Metttngtrt Rick- 

De Bow** Aewtcw.— The work ia printed in a style 
creditable to the press, and ita conteuta are sueh a* to 
render it a valuable ad()unct to the aioiilar work d» 
vot«d to the commerce of the United States, publiahed 
by Hunt, of New York. 4tc.— Beaten Dailw Ado. 

De Bow** Review,— Thit periodical performi* for the 
South and Weat the anme office which th<» Merchanta' 
Magazine performa for thia part of the country. We 
learn that ita circulation is rapiiily increasing. The 
present number coataina many valuable articlea, among 
which Is one by the Editor, on the ** Prf»|re«a of the 
Great West.** full of interesting siatiatical iiifurnuiiott 
and apeculation*. It is to the credit of the mercantile 
claM that works of thia kind find encouragement 
among them.— ^V; Y. Evening Pool. 

De Bow'* Revitw. — We rajoice thet ao good a work 
has been established at New«Orleans, and apparently 
well established. It can hardly fail to a^ure patrons 
in every part of the country. — N. Y Trihunt. 

Dt Bow'* Revitw.-Thit Is the title of a roonthlv 
journal of trade, commerce, commercial policy, agrt> 
culture, manufactures, internal improvemrnta, and 
general literature, published at New-Orieen* by J. D. 
B. De Bow, and is well worth the attention of the 
merchant and the stateaman. It ia second to no other 
work of the kind in this or any other country, and 
must aoon become authority for everything relating to 
matters of which it trt- ats. We notice among its con- 
tributors some of the most distinguished wriurain the 
UoioB.— A', r. Htraid. 

De Bow'* Review has been upon onr table for 
aevvral days. This work is wf 11 worthy of atten- 
tion, not only in the section nf country In which It 
is publiahrd. but at the North, as it coiitaina a great 
amount of very valuable information which cannot 
be found elsewhere. It is properly the com pigment 
of Hunt's Magaslne, and in connection with thai 
work, form* a complete record of mercantile and 
eommerelid £acts. We commend It to the notice of 
otir readers, and to the fkvor nf all who are Inter- 
ested in the commerce of the Sooth.— i^ Y. Conritr 
and Emqmirtr. 

Dt Bow'* Asrins.— Much as we had heard and 
read of this oelcbrated New-Orleans pabllcatlon. it • 
was not till the present week that we had an oppor^ 
tunity of making ourselTen acquainted with Ita 
great racrita. We were wholly unprepared to find 
j in this magaiine a work evincing so much ability 
! and industry, and containing such a maas of infor- 
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mation— commercial. RtatUtiral. historical, political 
and phIlo!«ophical. Thi» number before u» (for Sop- 
tcmbrr) contain-* 142 cloHt'ly printed paged of read- 
ing matter. Such ii work, tlie reader will readily 
concfive. mu«t be one «)f univorsnl iut"re.*»t. deserv- 
injr (if unlimited circulation.— .V. r. Sim. 

De Bott't Revicie.—VJe have recelvHd from the 
proprietor the May number of the above popular 
periodical, and fin«l it one of the mo?t interesting 
that hiw y««t been i^BU«•d. The v.iriou.-! departmenUt 
of Agriculture. Commerce. Manufacturer, and Inter- 
nal ln)i)r()vementr«. have c:ich appropriate articles 
an«l fftalihtics. and bcsidcM thi'Mo. the present num- 
ber i.-* enibrlli(<hed with two remarkably fine Bteel- 
engravcd portrait*. This is a new and plcnRing de- 
partment, and we are gratified to notice that it Ik 
the inteution of the proprietor to follow it up. in 
each huceeeding number, with a portrait of some 
leading and practical businer:* man of the South or 
Wv*t.— yew-Orlraiu Price Current. 

De Bote's Revirtt. — This number contains pereral 
valuable cH^nyf). e^pecially tho.se upon Ueorgia and 
Turkey. That on Turkey is extremely valuable and 
intoreatin/?. The biograpliy of Mr. (Ifegg, whicli 
accompanies the engraving, is worth more than all 
the Carolina lectures on political economy. — Ncw- 
OrUanM Crtacrnt. 

De BoWn Review. — We hnvo received from the 
editor, the March number of this periodical, the ad- 
vance of which in popul.ir favor in so rapid We 
think Ciw jirenent number improves even on its pre- 
deceFsor.". The articles are germane. — they are 
written with force and judgment, and an excellent 
fenturc of them is. that they are not too long or 
tedious. — JS'r ID' Orleans Delta. 

De Bait's Magazine. — We have read the April 
mimber of this excellent review, with a groat deal 
of satii'faction. It comprises a number of miscell.o- 
ncous articles, of intereiit tO'tho general reader, bc- 
aldes a mass of valuable statistics. The worthy edi- 
tor is a devoted friend of the 8outh. and is acting 
the part of a true patriot, by giving our people reli- 
able facts, going to show the extent and value of our 
inexhaustible resources. ThismagaKiuc should hold 
the Knme rank (as it is fully entitled to) in the South, 
that Hunt's Magazine does at the North ; and with 
a clear conscience, we can commend it particularly 
to our commercial friends* as a work in every way 
deserving of their patronage. — Nric-Orleans Bulletin. 

Dc Bote's Rcviev.—W't' received the .'^Ia^•h num- 
ber of tlii.-« excellent monthly. The contents are of 
their ut*ual highly-interesting and u.-sofnl character. 
A literary department has been addtid to the Ke- 
view. thereby ndding greatly to its jirevious enviable 
reputation and higli htandiug. Every western and 
■outhern man should subscribe to it. — Picafune. 
If eie- Orleans. 

De Bote's Revieie.—The editor, Mr. Do Bow. is 
now well known throughout the South, and the 
manner in which he has conducted this periodical 
through all its vicissitudes, amply demonstrates his 
entire competency for the ta^k. — South Carolinian. 

De Bow's Review.— y\r. De Dow's acute mind and 
indefatigable industry, have l<»ng since deserved 
popularity, and we trust is destined to obtain it. as 
a faithful worker for southern interests.— Eeentair 
Hew*. Charleston. 

De Bow's Review. — The great and growing value 
of the work will not be questioned, when it is re- 
membered what a reputation it has already acquired 
in every portion of tlie Union. Its practical infor- 
mation and statistics are full upon every subject 
which relates to thn agricullum. manufactures, com- 
merce, etc. of the South. Nothing escapi's the vigi- 
lance of the work which can make for the industrial 
Independence of the whole South. — Charleston Cour. 

De Bow^s Review. — Profe-txor De Bow has. amid 
the cares and toilsof a mult iplielty of other import- 
ant dutii's connected with the Cniversity and Bu- 
reau of Statistics in New- Orleans, devoted a vast 
amount of time, talent and research to the enrich- 
ing of its pages with voluminous articles, many of 
them from his own pen. and a ma.«fl of statistics in 
•very department of labor,, gleaned with care and 



discrimination from the bef»t sources of the'conntry. 
It has secured the aid of contributors, men of •onnd 
sen>»e, experience and mean^'. who feel a derp inter- 
est in the publication — CharUston Courier. 

De Bow's Review. — Ex-(»overnor Hammond say.«, 
if the Review thould fail it would di.cgrace the South. 
Let every merchant, planter and reading man, aub- 
scribe. Place this work on a firm basis, and 
your intenjsts will be well advocated. — Charleston 
Courier. 

De Bow's Review. — The March number ba« been 
received. It contain* an unu.'iual amount of the 
industriul and commercial progre«*s of the S^iulh. 
ber^ides gever.tl well-written article*! onmciegtMnral 
subjects. The work docs not ceas*? to e:>tabU$h 
higlier and higher claims to the patnm* and c<»nfi- 
dence of the southern people. — Mercury. CharUi' 
ton, S. C. 

De Bow's Review. — The editor is a native southern- 
er, and has made noble cflforts to develop the mental 
and phy««ical resources of the South, and hi* work. 
which aboun<l4 in in.structive. useful and entertain- 
ing matter, de.'^ervcs the most liber^il encourage- 
ment. — Huntsville {Ala.) Democrat. 

De Bow's Review — The editorial and literary de- 
partment is exceedingly interesting for its variety 
and ability. Wc commend the Keview mosthi-arti- 
ly to a southern public. The hubscription price ii 
five dollars.— 3fo6i7<; Adreriiser. 

De Bow's Review.— It holds up to our commerre 
a light which shows the way to great ends— eonrf u- 
trates attention on important works of internal im- 
provement, and furnishes to agriculture iho**- facts 
which direct it to Its bent sources of protit. The 
results thu* secured are invaluabU* — no valuntion 
can be made of them, and we are dispo*od, iherv- 
fore, to estimate the one who. like Mr. De Bow. h»% 
shown a capacity for his office, far above other?- who 
may reap honors-, and whom we run after and shout 
for f^om day to «lay. — Mobile Herald. 

De Bow's Review — <»ne of the chief m«»rlt.'. of the 
work, at all timeR. has been the earnest devutiun 
and efllcient support it gives to the institution* uf 
the South. We have, now, highly interesting arti- 
cles as to the States of Mi.«.«:issippi. Maryland an J 
Texas, embracing notices of their hi-storj'. client*?, 
soil, productions and re^•ourcfcs. from ih^ pen* ff 
well-informed and accompll.'«hed writers. — Rtfitter^ 
Mobile. 

De Bow's Review. — We commend the w-rk to the 
attention of pei sons who are desirous I'f sut*<cri>»inK 
to a Southern Commercial Mugnxine of the hi^hert 
character. — AWAriWe, Ten.. Union. 

De Bow's Review.— An an able and elaborate re- 
cord of the current facts affecting the greni ^tapl•* 
of the South — setting forth to the lale.-t dat«* and 
from the mo«t varied sources the stock-; on hand in 
the several ports of America and Europe, the iiuan- 
tities necessary to meet the wantfr of the con<um'.T<. 
the probabilities of prices at different p«ri«Ml"«. ef<* , 
etc.. Do Bow's Review is ab-solutely esM'ntial t>- th-* 
intelligent action of every man concerneii inc< tt<>n, 
from the broker to the planter. As n journal nf in- 
ternal improvement, showing all the fuels of mVi- 
road progress, an<l guiding our young enterj'ri?* 
here by the teachings of experience in the i ilor 
states, this p<*riodical is at the present moment par- 
ticularly valuable to the citizens of We.*teru Ten- 
nessee and Northern Mississippi. — Knquirir, Mem- 
phis, Ten. 

De Bow's Review. — It abounds, a^ usu.il. with ahle 
articles on the commercial. social and political que«- 
ti(ms of the South and West, and in htati^tical in- 
formation. It is a work that ought to be ch(ri'>h>-d 
with liberality by the southern people, and it i iiirhl 
to be consulted by all statesmen, who a«pin? t-» tbo 
distinction of nationality. — Southern Press, H'ask- 
ington. 

De Bon's Review.—li U conducted by a man of 
rare capacities and qualifications for such a work. 
as its pages abundantly attest. In addition t<i the 
editor, it ha.^ among its contributors some nf the 
ablest and mont distinguished writera of the Scutk 
and Wcst.^lPatAtfi^iOM Union, 
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'*The undersized, Hemberi of Congreu, take great pleasure in reeommeDdinf to Uieir 
felloRT-citizens Dc Bow's Revxkw, a work which has been edited and publiihed in New^Orleana 
for the lost six years, by J. D. B. De Bow, and which embraces in a monthly series of numbers, 
the most complete and reliable facts and statistics relative to the progress and dereiopment of 
all the great branches of industry in the country, whether in Commerctt JfriaUtmrtt Mamt- 
/ocCktm, or Jmttrnal Improvement* ; as also the growth and progress of Populattoii and /m- 
provememt ; the question of Slavery ia aU iU hearimgty tocial amd poliUeal, Slave PnimeU^ ifc 
The 13 published volumes of this work constitute an invaluable library of SmuUum amd 
Weatem StatittU*^ and have already become a standard authority." 

Waakington^ D. C. 
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